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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  COLONIAL  SYSTEM. 

By  Elroy  M.  Avery. 

In  a  period  that  was  nearly  coterminous  with  the  seven- 
teenth century,  EngUshmen  were  planting  colonies  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  EngHsh  statesmen  (often  unconsciously)  were  fixing 
the  poHcy  that  was  to  control  the  relations  between  the 
mother  state  and  her  far-distant  plantations.  As  we  well 
know,  this  strange,  new  thing,  English  colonization,  took  on 
the  successive  phases  of  an  interesting  puzzle,  a  knotty 
problem,  and  a  disruptive  tragedy.  Under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
a  would-be  English  Pizarro  named  Thomas  Stukeley  planned 
(1563),  with  the  sanction  of  the  crown,  an  expedition  for  the 
colonization  of  Florida,  a  term  then  vaguely  applied  to  the 
territory  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  proposed  colon- 
izing degenerated  into  buccaneering,  and  anticipated  by  a 
few  years  the  semi-public,  semi-private  war  that  Hawkins, 
Cavendish  and  Drake  waged  upon  Spain.  Close  on  the  heels 
of  the  Florida  scheme  came  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  projects, 
and  Ralegh's  losses,  as  if  to  show  "how  closely  intermingled 
were  the  nobler  and  meaner  aspects  of  that  age,  how  narrow 
was  the  gulf  which  separated  its  highest  aspirations  from  its 
lower  and  baser  aims."  In  1606,  King  James  granted  the 
first  Virginia  charter  and  the  great  movement  for  the  Eng- 
lish colonization  of  America  was  fairly  begun.  The  motive 
that  prompted  the  movement  was  primarily  economic,  and 
largely  a  zealous  longing  for  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver 
that  were  supposed  to  burden  the  soil  of  the  New  World. 

This  was  an  epoch  of  great  commercial  expansion  in  the 
states  of  western  Europe.     In  England,  merchant  adventurers 
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and  religious  refugees  soon  thronged  the  avenues  that  royal 
favor  for  a  few  had  opened,  and  some  systematic  administra- 
tion of  the  growing  business  became  a  necessity.  Originally, 
colonial  affairs  as  well  as  domestic  and  foreign  business,  were 
managed  by  the  privy  council.  As  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  the  colonial  questions  increased,  the  council  was 
forced  to  delegate  its  powers  to  committees  and  boards  con- 
stituted for  their  special  consideration. 

By  1623,  the  Virginia  government  had  become  so  liberal 
and  democratic  that  King  James  instructed  the  privy  council 
to  appoint  a  special  commission  to  consider  all  patents, 
charters,  commissions,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  any  had  been  violated.  This  commission  reported 
adversely  to  the  colony  (October  20,  1623)  and  the  privy 
council  ordered  the  Virginia  company  to  give  up  its  charter. 
The  king  was  determined  that  Virginia  should  not  again  pass 
from  his  control,  and  the  business  of  the  colony  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  privy  council  committee.  The  king  urged  the 
councillors  "diligently  and  daily  to  attend  to  the  business  of 
A'irginia  until  it  be  fully  agreed  and  concluded."  In  163 1, 
another  commission  was  appointed  with  powers  much  like 
those  of  the  commission  of  1623.  It  recommended  that  the 
Mrginia  charter  be  renewed  but  its  report  was  not  adopted. 
King  Charles  was  no  less  determined  in  the  matter  than  King 
James  had  been. 

A  more  comprehensive  view  of  colonial  affairs  was  crystal- 
lized (April  28,  1634,)  in  a  permanent  commission  headed  by 
William  Laud,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Among  its 
other  members  were  the  lord  keeper,  the  archbishop  of 
York,  the  lord  high  treasurer,  and  eight  other  high  state  of- 
ficials. It  was  the  policy  of  Charles  I.  to  subject  his  entire 
realm  to  his  own  dictation.  The  Laud  commission  was 
therefore  granted  the  sovereign  powers  of  making  laws  and 
ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  English  colonies,  and 
of  hearing  and  determining  all  complaints  from  them  ;  of  re- 
moving and  appointing  officers  ;  of  inflicting  punishment  even 
to  imprisonment  and  death ;  of  establishing  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  ])rovi(ling  for  the  clergy  ;  of  judging  of  the  validity 
of  all  patents  and  charters  and  of  revoking  those  unduly  or 
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surreptitiously  obtained.  The  i)rinie  purpose  of  the  kin^  in 
creating  the  commission  was  to  check  the  growth  of  Puritan- 
ism, especially  in  the  colonies  where  it  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  migration  of  nonconformists  from  England.  The 
executives  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  been  subjected  to 
direct  control  from  the  mother  country  and  the  Massachu- 
setts system  was  now  to  be  attacked.  The  commissioners 
demanded  the  Massachusetts  charter,  took  out  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto  against  the  Massachusetts  company,  and  appointed 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  governor-general  of  all  New  England, 
which  was  divided  into  twelve  provinces  with  a  council  of  ten 
for  each.  But  the  mismanagement  of  the  commissioners,  the 
opposition  of  the  colonists,  and  the  trouble  that  the  king  had 
at  home  saved  the  charter.  The  commission  of  1634  and  the 
committees  of  the  privy  council  attended  to  colonial  matters 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 

After  parliament  had  wrested  the  supreme  authority  from 
the  king  and  the  privy  council,  it  appointed  a  new  board  of 
commissioners  to  deal  with  colonial  matters  (November  24, 
1643).  ^t  its  head  was  the  Earl  of  Warwick  who  was  invest- 
ed with  the  style  and  title  of  governor-in-chief  and  lord  high 
admiral  of  all  the  colonies  in  America.  Its  powers  were  much 
like  those  of  its  predecessor,  it  being  instructed  to  "provide 
for,  order  and  dispose  of  all  things  which  it  should  from  time 
to  time  find  most  fitt  to  the  well-governing  of  the  said  planta- 
tions." This  arrangement  continued  until  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment substituted  the  council  of  state  for  the  privy  council,  as 
will  be  described  further  on. 

The  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  having  passed 
away  and  a  king  having  come  back  to  the  throne  with  a  privy 
council  as  a  part  of  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  commission- 
ed (December  i,  1660)  the  lord  chancellor  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  privy  council,  nobility,  gentry  and  merchants,  a 
"council  for  foreign  plantations."  They  were  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  com- 
missions by  which  they  were  governed.  They  were  to  noti- 
fy every  governor  and  all  who  held  patents  from  the  crown 
that  a  general  council  of  trade  had  been  erected,  and  "this 
particular  council"  appointed,  and  to  require  an  exact  account 
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of  their  affairs,  the  nature  and  constitution  of  their  laws  and 
government,  the  number  of  men,  fortifications,  etc.  They 
were  to  estabHsh  a  correspondence  with  these  governors  so 
as  to  be  able  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  the  government, 
complaints,  wants,  growth,  commodities  and  trade  of  each 
colony.  They  were  to  take  especial  care  for  the  strict  execu- 
tion of  the  late  act  for  the  encouragement  of  shipping  and 
navigation.  They  were  to  consider  how  the  colonies  might 
be  best  supplied  with  servants,  and  a  course  legally  settled  to 
send  thither  vagrants  and  others  "who  remain  here  noxious 
and  tmprofitable."  They  were  also  instructed  to  provide 
learned  and  orthodox  ministers  to  reform  the  debaucheries  of 
planters  and  servants,  to  consider  how  the  natives  and  slaves 
might  be  brought  to  baptism  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  gen- 
erally to  dispose  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  government  and 
improvement  of  the  colonies.  Without  loss  of  time,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  (June  3,  1661)  to  consider  ways  of  fur- 
nishing people  for  the  plantations,  and  how  felons  condemned 
to  death  for  small  of¥ences,  and  sturdy,  unmarried  beggars 
might  be  disposed  of  for  that  use,  and  how  the  ''wicked  cus- 
tom" of  "spiriting  away"  young  persons,  i.  e.,  inducing 
them  by  fraud  or  violence  to  go  as  servants  in  the  planta- 
tions, might  be  prevented,  and  how  authority  might  be  se- 
cured for  justices  of  the  peace  to  dispose  of  loose  and  disor- 
derly persons  for  the  supply  of  the  foreign  plantations. 
Among  other  early  results  of  the  organization  of  the  coun- 
cil was  the  incorporation  of  a  company  (February  7,  1662,) 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  New  England  and  the 
parts  adjacent  in  America.  Robert  Boyle  became  the  first 
governor  of  the  corporation  which  included  among  its  mem- 
bers all  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  many  other  persons 
of  eminence.  It  was  this  body  that  printed  Eliot's  Indian 
Bible. 

The  organization  of  this  council  for  foreign  plantations  in- 
troduced a  new  element  into  the  governmental  machinery  by 
the  association  of  merchants  with  privy  councillors.  The 
step  is  noteworthy  as  an  index  of  the  growth  of  mer- 
cantilism as  a  factor  in  English  colonial  policy.  The  newly 
constituted  body  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  seventh  of  Janu- 
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ary,  1661.  In  1672,  it  was  consolidated  with  the  council  of 
trade  to  form  the  ''Council  of  Trade  and  Plantations."  But 
none  of  these  commissions  constituted  the  final  authority  in 
colonial  affairs,  and  all  of  them  were  short-lived.  In  1675. 
the  commission  of  the  council  of  trade  and  plantations  was  re- 
voked, and  its  work  transferred  to  a  committee  of  the  privy 
council.  This  arrangement  was  continued  until  May,  1696, 
when  a  new  system  was  introduced.  The  board  of  trade  and 
plantations  then  created  endured  until  1782.  Thus  kings  and 
courtiers,  parliaments  and  prelates,  merchants  and  mercan- 
tile corporations  played  their  several  parts,  but  from  first  to 
last  the  most  important  wheel  of  the  governmental  machinery 
involved  was  the  privy  council.  Older  by  centuries  than  any 
of  these  commissions,  with  authority  overlapping  or  appel- 
late, the  privy  council  was  much  of  the  time  the  prime  source 
and  most  of  the  time  the  residuary  legatee  of  authority  in 
colonial  matters. 

The  British  sovereign  has  always  had  a  body  of  official  ad- 
visers ;  at  no  time  could  he  legally  act  in  public  matters  with- 
out such  counsel.  The  magnates  assembled  by  the  old  feudal 
monarchs  on  special  occasions  and  by  special  writs  consti- 
tuted the  great  council  of  the  realm.  In  course  of  time  this 
body  surrendered  its  most  important  functions  to  parliament. 
The  chief  advisers  of  the  crown,  officials  who  were  continu- 
ously near  the  king,  constituted  a  smaller,  permanent  coun- 
cil, which  became  the  privy  council.  As  the  council  gradually 
increased  in  power,  its  business  became  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  functions. 
It  '^was  at  once  the  controller  and  the  servant  of  the  crown ; 
the  channel  through  which  the  royal  mandates  passed,  the  in- 
strument of  the  prerogative ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  check 
on  the  king's  power,  the  curb  placed  by  the  aristocracy  on  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  his  will."  Still  it  had  no  claim  to  indepen- 
dent authority.  Its  existence  hung  upon  the  king's  pleasure ; 
it  was  dissolved  ipso  facto,  by  the  king's  death ;  it  acted  at  all 
times  in  his  name,  sometimes  ''with  a  scrupulosity  which 
reaches  the  height  of  pedantic  absurdity."  Thus  Henry  Vl., 
then  five  years  of  age,  was  made  to  assure  the  chancellor 
"that  if  we  are  negligent  in  learning,  .or  commit  any  fault,  we 
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give  onr  cousin  [the  Earl  of  Warwick]  full  power,  authority, 
license,  and  direction  to  chastise  us,  from  time  to  time,  accord- 
ing to  his  discretion,  without  being  impeded  or  molested  by 
us  or  any  other  person  in  future  for  so  doing."  As  English 
colonies  with  charters  granted  by  the  crown  grew  up  in 
America,  a  new  field  for  the  activities  of  the  privy  council  was 
developed.  The  colonial  legislatures  became  subordinate 
bodies,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  king  "in  council,"  the 
court  of  last  resort  in  all  contested  matters.  After  parUa- 
ment  and  Cromwell  had  executed  the  Stuart  king  and  swept 
away  the  peers  and  the  privy  council,  came  a  short-lived  coun- 
cil of  state  (February  13,  i648-'49).  Of  course,  the  restoration 
of  a  king  to  the  throne  in  1660  put  an  end  to  the  council  of 
state,  after  which  all  counsellors  were  sworn  of  the  privy 
council. 

As  the  council  acted  through  committees,  it  was  not  a 
great  innovation  for  the  king  to  form  a  special  commission, 
which  in  time  became  the  cabinet.  Since  1679,  ^^^^  privy 
councillors  as  a  body  have  not  been  responsible  for  the  poli- 
tical acts  of  the  monarch,  although  the  growth  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cabinet  was  so  gradual  that  it  was  "long  before 
the  [English]  people  generally  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
privy  council  was  not  in  reahty  the  government  of  the  realm." 
A  remnant  of  the  council's  judicial  authority  survived  the 
abolition  of  its  extraordinary  judicial  powers,  for  it  consti- 
tuted a  court  of  appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical  and  colonial 
tribunals. 

With  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1688,  came  a 
new  order  of  colonial  administration.  After  the  revocation 
of  the  conmiission  of  the  council  of  trade  and  plantations  in 
1675,  colonial  matters  had  devolved  principally  upon  the 
privy  council  committee  for  trade  and  plantations.  The  com- 
mercial classes  in  England  were  growing  in  importance  and 
influence,  and  with  that  growth  was  the  growth  of  a  demand 
for  sea-power  and  for  "colonies  whose  trade  the  home  manu- 
facturers might  monopolize."  The  change  made  in  1696 
hardly  met  the  great  expectations  to  which  it  gave  birth. 
The  privy  council  committee  for  trade  and  plantations  was 
abolished   and   its  work  transferred  to   the  new  "Board   of 
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Trade  and  Plantations,"  in  siil)stancc  a  return  to  tlie  colonial 
system  that  had  existed  from  1660  to  1674.  The  br)ard  was 
to  consist  of  the  chief  officers  of  state  and  eij^ht  nominated 
members.  Its  business  was  to  promote  trade,  inspect  the 
plantations  and  convey  information.  With  this  board  the 
colonial  governors  held  their  official  correspondence  concern- 
ing their  respective  governments,  and  to  it  they  transmitted 
the  journals  of  their  councils  and  assemblies,  the  accounts  of 
the  collectors  of  customs  and  of  naval  officers,  and  similar  in- 
telligence. The  executive  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  privy 
council  or  of  the  secretary  of  state.  Proceedings  might  be 
taken  before  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations,  the  privy 
council,  or  the  secretary  of  state.  In  1721,  the  board  recom- 
mended that  its  president  should  be  ''particularly  and  dis- 
tinctly charged  with  your  Majesty's  immediate  orders  in  the 
despatch  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  plantations,"  and  a  few 
years  later  it  urged  that  the  board  should  be  notified  when 
colonial  business  was  to  be  transacted  by  the  privy  council 
so  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  board  might  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  council.  This  confusing  overlapping  of  au- 
thority worked  continual  mischief  and  has  been  included 
among  the  causes  of  ''that  motion  without  progress  which 
sums  up  British  colonial  policy  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century."  Enghshmen  were  working  out  a 
colonial  system  through  doubt  and  darkness,  feeling  the  way 
at  each  hesitating  step,  and  making  many  a  mistake. 

Still  a  manifest  advance  toward  a  definite  colonial  policy 
was  made.  The  navigation  acts  were  consolidated  an  1 
strengthened,  and  colonial  governors  were  more  strictly 
pledged  to  their  dihgent  enforcement.  Custom  officers  in 
America  were  put  upon  a  new  footing  and  admiralty  courts 
established  there.  A  parliamentary  act  forbade  the  carrying 
of  wool  or  woolen  manufactures  from  the  English  colonies  to 
England  or  to  any  other  plantation,  and  Nicholson's  advice 
sent  from  Virginia  was  that  the  manufacture  of  woolens  even 
for  colonial  use  should  be  in  every  way  discouraged.  The  ad- 
vice was  not  embodied  into  law,  partly  for  the  reason  that  the 
commissioners  of  customs  asserted  that  such  measures  in- 
jured English  trade  and  navigation  and  diminished  the  vol- 
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lime  of  the  customs.  It  is  not  strange  that  *'with  regard  to 
the  colonies,  the  old  complaints  were  again  and  again  re- 
newed." 

The  early  English  monarchs  had  their  learned  ecclesiasti- 
cal clerks  or  secretaries  who  conducted  the  royal  correspond- 
ence. In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  these  functionaries, 
of  whom  there  then  were  two,  were  first  called  secretaries  of 
state.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  business  occasioned  by  the 
union  of  Scotland,  a  third  secretaryship  was  created  in  1708; 
the  ofifice  was  discontinued  in  1746.  Owing  to  the  increasing 
colonial  business,  the  third  secretaryship  was  reestablished  in 
1768.  This  third  secretary  of  state  is  often  mentioned  as 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  or  the  American  secre- 
tary of  state.  Although  the  transfer  of  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  colonial  affairs  to  the  new  official  tended  to  re- 
duce the  functions  of  the  board  of  trade  to  mercantile  mat- 
ters, the  commissions  for  the  latter  ran  in  the  same  form  as 
before  until  both  board  and  secretaryship  were  suppressed  by 
Burke's  act  of  1782,  a  legislative  acknowledgment  of  the 
logic  of  events  accomplished.  British  colonial  affairs  were 
then  dealt  with  by  the  home  office  until  1786,  when  their  man- 
agement was  transferred  .to  the  privy  council  committee  for 
trade  and  plantations. 

Before  the  days  of  steam  navigation  and  the  telegraph, 
England's  colonial  problem  was  how  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  crown  in  countries  that  lay  beyond  thousands  of  miles 
of  sea.  The  first  solution  sought  was  to  grant  to  individuals 
full  power  to  make  and  to  manage  settlements  in  their  own 
way,  subject  only  to  a  fair  conformity  with  English  laws. 
With  an  occasional  relapse  into  this  crude  policy  of  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  historic  panorama  of  British  colonial 
policy  next  brings  into  view  the  trading  company,  with 
colonial  government  in  the  hands  of  a  council  in  England  and 
a  governor  chosen  by  it.  Then  comes  the  era  of  the  royal 
governor  and  his  council,  and  the  full  blossom  of  the  tradi- 
tional policy  to  which  the  navigation  act  of  165 1  had  first 
given  tangible  form,  the  policy  that  the  true  purpose  of  Eng- 
lish colonies  was  to  foster  the  trade  of  the  mother  country. 
Under  the  influence  of  dominant  mercantilism,  "the  baleful 
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Spirit  of  commerce  that  wished  to  govern  great  nations  on  the 
maxims  of  the  counter,"  was  developed  an  era  of  monopolv. 
With  the  eye  fixed  upon  pecuniary  gain,  it  was  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  the  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation.  The  act 
passed  by  the  British  parliament  in  1672,  imposing  an  export 
"duty  on  certain  articles  shipped  from  the  colonies,  was  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  regulating  com- 
merce, but  the  system  of  colonial  levies  thus  begun  passed 
from  commercial  regulation  into  the  imposition  of  internal 
taxes  for  imperial  revenue.  When  the  celebrated  and  short- 
Hved  stamp-act  of  1765,  and  Townshend's  equally  objection- 
able measure  of  1767  became  English  law,  Americans  who 
were  wilhng  to  accept  imperial  customs  duties  that  were  an 
''equitable  toll  on  merchandise  safely  carried  by  ships  over 
seas  protected  by  English  fleets"  w^ere  forced  to  act  upon 
their  conviction  that  a  parliament  in  which  they  were  not  re- 
presented had  no  right  to  impose  internal  taxation  upon 
them.  Stamped  paper  was  put  under  ban  and  not  all  of  the 
tea  sent  to  America  was  landed.  Although  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  was  without  maUce,  the  working  out  of  the 
purpose  wrought  injury  to  the  colonies  in  America,  and  the 
bitter  fruit  was  the  disruption  of  tlte  British  Empire. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  follow  the  records 
of  the  several  special  commissions,  boards,  and  councils  creat- 
ed for  the  control  and  development  of  the  colonies  or  to  set 
forth  in  detail  the  provisions  of  the  navigation  acts  of  165 1 
and  1660.  Now  and  here,  it  need  only  be  said  that,  whether 
the  regnant  power  was  Stuart,  parliament,  or  protector,  the 
underlying  notion  was  that  the  colonies  existed  for  the  good 
of  England.  Although  charters  granted  by  the  king  in  coun- 
cil conveyed  specific  rights,  and  although  those  who  settled 
beyond  the  seas  might  have  been  remembered  as  bone  of  the 
bone  and  flesh  of  the  flesh  of  those  who  remained  at  home, 
the  natural  and  not  unkind  notion  just  mentioned,  aided  by 
antagonistic  aims  concerning  jurisdiction,  developed  an  un- 
fortunate want  of  good  feeling  between  men  who  had  much 
in  common.  Thus  the  navigation  acts,  which  were  intended 
to  promote  English  shipping  and  manufactures,  were  direct- 
-ed  against  the  naval  supremacy  of  Holland  rather  than  the 
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prosperity  of  English  colonies,  but  the  attempt  to  wrest  the 
carrying  trade  from  the  Dutch  carried  with  it  no  little  injury 
to  Englishmen  beyoncl  the  Atlantic.  It  was  more  difhcult  for 
those  who  thus  suffered  than  it  is  for  us  to  see  that  these  or- 
dinances were  not  framed  in  a  spirit  of  conscious  hostility  to 
the  colonies.  In  fact,  the  passage  of  the  suffering  has  not 
always  brought  the  cleared  vision. 


A   CONNECTICUT  TOWN   IN   THE   REVOLUTION- 
ARY WAR. 

By  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

There  lies  before  me,  as  I  write,  a  thick  and  bulky  volume 
that  carries  the  following  title-page  : 

"History  of  Torrington,  Connecticut,  from  the  first  settle- 
ment in  1737,  with  biographies  and  genealogies.  By  Rev. 
Samuel  Orcutt.     Albany.     J.  Munsell,  printer,  1878." 

What  first  attracted  me  to  this  book  was  the  fact  that  Tor- 
rington, Connecticut,  was  for  a  time  the  home  of  my  family, 
and  the  birthplace  of  my  father.  Afterwards  the  book  at- 
tracted me  by  the  interest  of  much  of  its  subject-matter  that 
lies  wholly  outside  of  personal  relations.  In  general  charac- 
ter the  book  does  not  differ  from  the  class  of  books  to  which 
it  belongs ;  much  of  its  contents  is  dull  and  uninteresting,  save 
perhaps  to  special  students  or  readers  ;  while  it  is  neither 
particularly  happy  in  arrangement  nor  especially  interesting 
in  style.  It  contains,  nevertheless,  the  elements  of  instruc- 
tion and  interest  that  students  of  local  history  always  find  in 
a  fairly  good  history  of  a  fairly  important  New  England  town. 
Such  a  book  really  counts  for  much  more  than  appears  at 
first.  It  brings  the  structure  of  the  community  before  the 
student's  mind  in  a  way  greatly  to  magnify  its  details ;  which, 
of  course,  may  prove  to  be  very  misleading,  but  that  certain- 
ly gives  an  opportunity  to  study  such  structure  with  a  care 
and  thoroughness  that  is  quite  impossible  so  long  as  the 
student's  attention  is  given  to  the  community  as  a  whole.     It 
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is  with  the  historian  and  social  ])hiloso])hcr  as  it  is  with  the 
biologist;  in  order  to  understand  his  su])ject,  he  must  study 
it  in  small  sections.  A  botanist  will  not  understand  the  struc- 
ture and  growth  of  a  tree  as  long  as  he  takes  it  as  a  whole, 
although  such  a  view  has  its  own  end  and  value  ;  but  by  cut- 
ting out  small  sections  of  the  different  i)arts  and  bringing 
them  under  his  microscope,  he  is  enabled  to  do  so.  A  New 
England  town  is  the  state  in  miniature ;  and  a  good  New 
England  town  history  is  the  history  of  the  state  on  a  ''slide," 
or  a  series  of  "slides." 

The  town  of  Torrington  is  in  Litchfield  County,  which  lies 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state.  On  one  side  the  town 
marches  with  Litchfield,  of  famous  memory.  It  was,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  late 
districts  of  the  stat: 
to  be  brought  unde 
civilization.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  legisla- 
ture naming  it  date: 
from  1732;  the  first 
permanent  settle; 
established  himseh" 
within  its  borders  i 
^^7^7'^  it  was  organ 
ized  with  town  privi- 
leges in  1740;  the 
church  was  organ- 
ized     in      1741  ;      a 

school-house  was  built  in  1745,  and  a  meeting-house  erected 
in  1 75 1.  It  must  be  remembered  that  emigration  and  the  set- 
tHng  up  of  a  new  country  went  on  far  more  slowly  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth ;  so  that  Torrington  was  not  only  one  of  the  newer 
towns  of  the  state,  when  the  Revolution  drew  on,  but  it  was 
positively  new.  In  1744,  the  settlers  buiU  a  fort  near  the 
western  part  of  the  town,  as  a  protection  against  the  Indians, 
especially  the  Mohawks,  who  sometimes  extended  their  raids 
for  pillage  and  plunder  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson.  "The 
alarm  of  the  approach  of  the  Indians,"  our  author  says,  "was 
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given  by  lighting  signal  fires  on  the  hills  from  Albany  east- 
ward as  the  party  advanced.  Hence  if  an  accidental  fire  oc- 
curred in  the  direction  of  the  Hudson  River  it  was  taken  as 
an  alarm  fire,  and  the  people  hastened  to  the  fort  to  wait 
imtil  information  could  be  obtained  of  the  cause  of  the  fire. 
This  state  of  society  came  to  an  end  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  French  War  in  1760.  The  old  fort  served  its  purpose  as  a 
refuge  in  time  of  need,  was  a  number  of  times  occupied  by  the 
frightened  inhabitants  for  several  days  at  a  time ;  then 
gradually  crumbled  down,  leaving  nothing  but  a  mound  75 
feet  by  100,  which  still  marks  the  place  of  its  once  warlike 
standing."  Our  author,  like  all  good  historians  of  his  class, 
speaks  well  of  the  stock  and  the  character  of  the  primitive  in- 
habitants. A  single  sentence  from  his  introductory  chapter 
will  sufhce  on  this  point.  "A  large  proportion  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Torrington  came  from  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and 
were  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  companies  of  Puri- 
tan Pilgrims  that  came  to  America." 

Time  wore  on  with  these  good  Torrington  people,  as  with 
other  New  England  townsfolk,  until  the  day  of  the  Revolu- 
tion dawned.  In  1774,  Torrington  counted  843  inhabitants, 
132  men  and  134  women  over  twenty  years  of  age,  "leaving 
577  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  a  great  meas- 
ure dependent  on  the  older  people  for  sustenance,  care,  and 
protection."  "Besides,"  our  author  continues,  "the  country 
was  new,  and  the  obtaining  of  food  and  comforts  was  much 
more  difficult  than  it  would  have  been  under  other  circum- 
stances. It  is  important  to  bear  these  things  in  mind,  as  we 
attem.pt  to  estimate  the  struggle  through  which  the  inhab- 
itants passed  in  order  to  obtain  their  political  independence." 

This  will  suffice  for  a  general  account  of  Torrington  and  its 
people.  It  has  not  been  written  for  its  own  sake,  but  purely 
as  an  introduction  to  what  is  to  follow.  Chapter  XVIII  is 
entitled  "Torrington  in  War  Times,"  and  the  major  part  of  it 
is  very  appropriately  given  to  the  American  Revolution.  The 
reader  of  the  book,  unless  he  has  an  interest  in  it  growing  out 
of  family  history,  or  is  a  specialist  in  institutional  matters,  will 
probably  find  these  sixteen  pages  the  most  interesting  in  the 
whole  volume,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  more  than  eight  hun- 
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dred  pages.  The  writer  will  mef-ely  essay  only  the  huiuljle 
function  of  spreading  some  of  the  matter  that  these  pages 
contain  before  the  reader,  and  then  of  adding  a  few  words  of 
comment. 

The  two  mihtary  companies  in  1774  (for  Torrington,  like 
all  other  New  England  towns,  in  those  days,  had  its  military 
as  well  as  its  political  and  ecclesiastical  organization)  contain- 
ed 169  men,  a  number  greater  by  37  than  the  number  of  male 
inhabitants  in  the  town  over  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1775 
these  companies  were  not  called  out  to  go  to  Boston,  but 
were  notified  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  go  at  a 
moment's  warning.  Still,  the  town  was  well  represented  in 
all  the  military  operations  of  that  year.  An  old  document 
found  in  the  state  library,  signed  by  the  selectmen,  certifies 
that  there  were  41  soldiers  that  went  into  the  service  out  of 
Torrington  in  the  year  1775.  The  next  spring,  nearly  all- the 
men  in  the  two  companies  turned  out  for  training  the  twelve 
half  days  that  a  new  law  passed  the  previous  autumn  provided 
for.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  Washington's  urgent 
call  for  mihtia  to  defend  New  York,  late  in  August,  took  both 
the  Torrington  companies  to  that  city.  That  year,  it  may  be 
remarked,  the  governor  of  the  state  called  the  mihtia  into 
active  service  five  separate  times.  When  the  new  policy  of 
enlisting  men  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war,  was  in- 
augurated, the  town  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  fill  its 
quota,  paying  in  1779  a  bounty  as  high  as  £30  for  one  soldier. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  from  Mr.  Orcutt's  pages  how 
many  times  the  Torrington  companies  were  called  into  ac- 
tive service,  and  how  long  they  served  each  time  in  the  aggre- 
gate, as  it  is  to  determine  how  many  regular  soldiers  it  fur- 
nished the  continental  and  state  lines ;  and  he  no  doubt  found 
it  impossible,  if  he  made  the  attempt,  to  derive  these  facts 
from  the  data  that  were  accessible  to  him.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  drain  upon  the  vital  energies  of  the  town  was  constant 
and  heav}^  For  one  thing,  Torrington  soldiers  were  ming- 
led in  various  organizations  with  soldiers  from  other  towns, 
so  that  it  is  the  more  dif^cult  to  identify  and  follow  them.  All 
this  comes  out  more  fully  in  the  incidental  facts  than  in  the 
formal  statements  of  the  book. 
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The  economical  and  fiscal  side  of  the  struggle  is  more  fully 
and  plainly  revealed  than  the  strictly  military  side.  Many  of 
the  facts  stated,  however,  bear  in  both  directions.  The  draft 
was  freely  used  to  fill  up  the  town's  successive  quotas.  Not 
all  of  those  drafted,  or  "detached"  as  the  word  was,  went  to 
the  army.  There  are  several  lists  of  "detached"  persons  who 
paid  the  fine  of  £5  each  that  the  law  imposed,  such  funds  being 
used  to  pay  better  wages  and  higher  bounties  to  those  who 
did  go.  Such  minutes  as  the  following,  quoted  from  the 
town  records,  tell  their  own  story : 

"Voted  that  shall  be  a  committee  to  look  into  the  matter  in 

respect  to  fines  and  to  do  justice  and  equity  to  them  that  were  fined." 

"Voted  that shall   be   a   committee  to  get  clothing  for  the 

Continental  soldiers  according  to  an  act  of  Assembly,  and  that  the 
committee  give  prizes  as  they  judge  just  and  reasonable." 

"Voted  that  the  selectmen  see  that  those  families  whose  husbands 
are  in  the  service  have  what  salt  they  judge  reasonable."  .  •  •  "That  the 
widow  Preston  have  given  to  her  gratis  one  bushel  of  salt,  when  it 
comes,  as  a  free  gift  from  the  town." 

"Voted  that be  a  committee  to  divide  to  each  family  the  town 

salt,  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town." 

In  March,  1778,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  provide  for 
those  families  that  are  left,  and  whose  husbands  have  entered 
the  army,  as  the  law  directs.  At  the  same  time  a  committee 
was  also  appointed  and  divided  into  six  sections,  one  for  a 
district,  to  provide  the  clothing  for  the  town  quota,  each  dis- 
trict supplying  its  own  equal  proportion.  Such  committees 
appear  to  have  been  appointed  year  by  year  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  1782  the  last  calls  for  men  came,  when  the  town 
voted — 

'"That  the  four  classes  as  set  out  last  year  be  assigned  to  procure 
eleven  men  for  one  year,  as  follows,  viz:  That  the  first  class  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  each  to  procure  one  man;  the  second  class 
remain  as  they  wer^  last  year  to  procure  two  men;  the  third  class  to 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  each  to  procure  one  man;  the  fourth 
class  to  remain  together  to  procure  three  men;  and  that  the  select- 
men first  divide  and  set  out  by  the  enlistment  of  1781  into  four 
classes  or  ecjual  parts,  as  set  out  last  year,  and  then  divide  as  afore- 
said." 

This  was  the  state  quota,  but  there  was  also  a  continental 
cjuota  to  be  filled.     So  it  was  voted  that  the  same  committee 
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hire  "what  men  are  wanted  to  fill  our  (juota  aforesaid  of  tlie 
Continental  army  as  well  as  the  state  men." 

Our  historian  remarks  that  it  was  well  that  this  was  the  last 
call,  "for  they  could  not  have  procured  any  more  soldiers, 
unless  the  women  had  enlisted." 

As  time  wore  on,  the  war  seems  to  have  become  the  one 
absorbing  thought  and  care  of  the  people.  Morning,  noon, 
and  night,  it  was  the  consuming  subject.  If  the  citizens  had 
been  asked  what  was  their  business,  they  might  very  proper- 
ly have  repHed,  "To  carry  on  the  war  against  England."  The 
following  is  a  long  paragraph,  but  it  cannot  well  be  abridged : 

"In  this  year  [1780]  and  in  1781,  it  required  a  great  effort  to  procure 
the  number  of  men  required  of  the  town,  and  the  votes  passed  were  of 
a  very  stringent  and  thorough  character  so  as  to  meet  the  demands 
made;  extra  taxes  were  levied;  authority  to  borrow  money  given;  Dan- 
iel Grant  was  kept  in  the  saddle  collecting  taxes  almost  the  year  round; 
three  special  town  meetings  were  held  in  1781;  the  town  was  div'ided 
into  classes  or  districts  and  every  district  must  furnish  the  men  ad- 
judged to  be  its  proportion;  and  the  very  language  in  which  the  acts 
are  expressed  indicate  the  extremity  to  which  they  were  driven.  Their 
town-meetings  were  like  councils  of  war,  rather  than  anything  else; 
.and  on  one  occasion  continued  (June  2)  in  the  old  Torrington  Meet- 
ing House  until  after  dark  and  they  adjourned  to  the  house  of 
Ephraim  Bancroft  to  have  light  to  see  to  record  the  transactions. 
The  great  question  was  how  to  get  men  without  oppression  or  in- 
justice, for  they  say  to  the  committee,  'To  make  out  tiie  town  quota, 
in  the  most  equable  way  and  manner  as  they  possibly  can.  to  do  equal 
justice,'  for  the  drafts  fell  so  heavy  that  there  was  danger  of  rebellion; 
-and,  if  not,  who  could  be  found  to  arrest  a  man,  take  him  from  his 
already  suffering  family,  and  drag  him  into  the  army.  One  resolution 
has  a  ring  of  defiance:  'A^oted  that  if  the  militia  oflficers  neglect  to 
detach  three  weeks  (against  the  order)  the  town  will  defend  from 
■cost  that  may  arise  therefrom.'  That  is,  they  must  and  would  have 
a  little  time  to  do  the  work  assigned.  This  was  not  all:  when  the 
men  were  procured,  the  demand  for  provisions  must  be  met.  'Voted 
that  the  civil  authorities  and  selectmen  divide  the  town  into  four 
equal  classes  by  the  lists,  and  draw  lots  which  class  shall  pay  the 
first  month's  beef,  and  so  on  for  the  four  months.'  This  means  that 
the  authorities  took  a  man's  ox  or  cow,  whether  he  would  or  not, 
and  sent  it  to  the  army,  that  those  sons  and  fathers  already  there 
might  not  starve.  For  any  such  thing  taken,  the  town  always  paid 
full  price,  but  every  ox  and  cow  was  wanted  by  the  town,  and  were 
not  for  sale." 
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Daniel  Grant  must  have  been  a  genius  as  a  tax-collector 
and  town  financier.  Some  of  his  methods  were  very  ingenious. 
Often  persons  were  wholly  unable  to  pay  their  tax ;  Mr.  Grant 
would  take  a  cow,  sell  it  according  to  law,  buy  it  himself,  leave 
the  cow  with  the  family,  taking  a  note  for  three  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  he  was  to  receive  the  cow  with  the 
first  calf.  He  was  the  banker  of  the  town.  He  accepted 
wheat  and  clothing  for  the  army,  and  attended  to  the  ex- 
change by  which  the  claims  for  money  were  satisfied  by  other 
articles,  and  when  others  could  not  raise  the  money  needed 
he  did  it,  and  took  such  property  as  could  be  spared  to  satisfy 
the  tax.  At  first  there  were  other  tax-collectors,  but  toward 
the  last  he  was  the  only  one  appointed,  and  seems  to  have 
had  the  whole  business  in  his  own  hands.  He  did  the  work 
with  such  justice  and  equity  as  to  command  the  universal  ap- 
proval of  his  fellow-citizens.  Many  of  the  notes  that  he  took 
for  property  disposed  of  in  the  manner  described  were  never 
collected,  and  at  his  death  he  left  the  town  an  endowment  for 
the  purposes  of  education. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  town's  standing  or  rating 
was  less  than  i6,ooo.  It  is,  therefore,  pleasant  to  read  "that 
in  all  the  votes  of  the  town  meeting  there  appeared  no  hesi- 
tancy but  great  cheerfulness  in  meeting  all  requirements  as  to 
the  army  and  the  care  of  the  soldier's  famihes  at  home."  The 
town  records  do  not  give  an  intimation  of  any  disloyalty  to 
the  American  cause,  and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  all  persons 
who  came  within  the  range  of  the  law  imposing  such  an  oath, 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  cause. 

Among  the  most  interesting  passages  are  those  which  de- 
pict the  labors,  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  the  women  of  the 
town.  The  topic  is  one  of  which  more  might  have  been 
made.  The  author  speaks  of  the  women  gathering  once  a 
week  at  the  taverns  of  Colonel  Sheldon  and  Captain  Bissel  to 
learn  the  news  of  the  war.  In  the  autumn  of  1776,  when  the 
militia  were  absent,  the  women  and  children  gathered 
the  crops.  They  went  without  tea,  cooked  dinners  without 
salt,  made  pies  without  sugar  or  even  molasses,  unless  they 
made  it  themselves  from  the  maple  trees,  spun  the  wool  and 
wove  the  cloth,  made  the  blankets  for  the  soldiers,  and  pulled' 
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the  flax,  beat  off  the  seed,  spun  the  Hncn,  and  wove  the  cloth 
to  make  the  soldiers'  tents. 

It  is  little  apart  from  the  subject,  but  it  will  be  interesting; 
to  note  that  in  January^  1778,  a  meeting  in  the  town  was 
held  to  ''try  the  minds  of  the  town"  whether  they  would  ap- 
prove and  adopt  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  record 
runs : 

"Voted  article  by  article  and  adopted  the  ist,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th, 
7th  article  and  approved  the  same  by   a  very   clear   majority." 

"Voted  the  8th  article  upon  condition  that  if  that  article  is  to  be 
understood  only  to  mean  that  our  lands  and  buildings,  etc.,  are  to  be 
estimated  according  to  their  value  for  a  rule  to  apportion  the  United 
States  by  and  to  find  what  each  state  ought  to  pay  and  then  left 
with  each  state  legislature  to  have  liberty  to  tax  the  people  in  their 
own  way  to  raise  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  ordered  from  time 
to  time  by  Congress,  then  we  are  in  the  affirmative;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  our  taxes  are  to  be  raised  by  lands  and  buildings  and 
improvements  only  and  that  must  be  the  mode,  then  we  are  in  the 
negative  by  a  clear  majority." 

"Articles  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  are  ap- 
proved by  a  very  clear  majority." 

This  action  well  illustrates  the  democratic  character  of  the 
old  town  governments  of  New  England.  The  vote  on  the  8th 
article  is  particularly  significant,  showing,  as  it  does,,  the 
great  sensitiveness  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  taxatiorr.. 

For  the  general  reader  these  facts  can  have  no  particular- 
interest  simply  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  Torrington,  but 
when  they  are  considered  as  types  of  what  was  going  on  in 
hundreds  of  other  towns,  they  become  full  of  interest.  You 
read  an  account  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  that  fits  the 
whole  country,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bancroft  or  other  standard 
historians — that  is  one  thing;  you  read  this  particular  con- 
crete account  of  what  was  going  on  in  one  town — that  is 
quite  another  thing.  You  get  a  far  more  realistic  and  power- 
ful impression  of  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls  from  the 
small  picture  than  from  the  large  one.  It  is  the  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  microscopist  who  has  his  object  of  study  on 
a  sHde.  The  fact  has  didactic  value  for  the  teachers  of  his- 
tory. 

Again,  this  sketch  well  shows  the  local  machinery  by  means 
of  which  the  Revolution  was  set  on  foot  and  afterwards  car- 
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ried  on  in  New  England.  As  one  considers  the  continental 
government,  he  may  wonder  that  so  miserable  a  makeshift 
ever  could  have  conducted  a  great  cause  to  a  successful  issue. 
Of  course  it  would  have  been  impossible  had  .it  not  been  for 
the  state  governments  that,  more  efficient,  stood  behind  it. 
But  however  it  may  have  been  in  the  South,  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle States,  it  may  well  be  questioned,  or  even  denied,  that  the 
state  governments  could  sufficiently  have  strengthened  the 
national  congress  if  they  had  not  been  most  vigorously  sec- 
onded by  the  towns.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  example 
of  the  value"  of  vigorous  local  political  institutions  in  an 
emergency  than  the  New  England  towns  furnished  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Mr.  Jetferson  was  a  great  admirer  of 
these  town  governments  ;  and  the  humble  annals  of  Torring- 
ton  go  far  to  justify  his  remark,  made  in  1810:  "We  owe  to 
them  the  vigor  given  to  our  Revolution  in  its  commencement 
in  the  Eastern  States."  More  than  this,  these  annals  show 
that  the  cause  depended  much  upon  this  vigor  even  to  the 
end. 


HERALDRY  AND  ARMORY.  - 

By  Miss  Elizabeth  Clifford  Ncff. 

What  day  more  memorable  to  the  Daughters  and  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  than  the  fourteenth  of  June, 
1777,  when  was  unfurled  the  ensign  of  the  United  States, 
which  waves  as  the  herald  of  a  people  whose  march  is  ever 
onward  ?  Place  near  the  banner  of  freedom,  the  coat-of-arms 
of  the  "Father  of  our  Country,"  and  no  matter  what  the  argu- 
ments regarding  the  origin  of  the  flag,  the  mind  will  associate 
the  one  with  the  other.  In  the  coat-armor  of  George  Wash- 
ington, are  found  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  Union.  Thus 
heraldry  becomes  associated  with  the  United  States. 

There  is  in  America  a  vague  uncertain  way  of  viewing 
heraldry.  Armorial  bearings  are  highly  appreciated  by  some 
as  decorative  adornments  for  stationery  and  carriages ;  the 
design  may  be  inherited,  purchased,  or  assumed.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  practical  value,  known  best  to  those 
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who  search  among-  old  papers  for  forgotten  records.  The 
chance  discovery  of  a  pa])er  signed  and  sealed  with  the  im- 
print of  the  coat-of-arms,  or  with  the  crest  alone,  may  deter- 
mine a  whole  line  of  descent.  Even  to  citizens  of  dem- 
ocratic America,  the  study  of  heraldry  and  armory,  terms 
which  are  frequently  used  synonymously,  becomes  interest- 
ing, not  as  a  mark  of  aristocracy  but  as  a  valuable  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  that  determines  descent. 

The  term  blazon  is  "derived  from  the  German  word  Blascn, 
which  signifies  the  blowing  of  a  horn;  it  was  introduced  in 
heraldry  from  an  ancient  custom  of  the  heralds.  It  was  the 
practice,  when  knights  attended  jousts  or  tournaments,  to 
blow  a  horn  announcing  their  arrival.  This  was  answered 
by  the  heralds,  who  then  described  aloud  and  recorded  the 
arms  borne  by  each  knight.  Hence  originated,  it  is  presum- 
ed, the  word  Blazon,  or  Blazonry,  which  signifies  the  describ- 
ing in  proper  terms  all  that  belongs  to  Coats  of  Arms." 

What  is  the  "totem"  of  the  American  Indian  but  the 
blazon  of  a  particular  clan  or  family?  The  "Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah"  takes  the  subject  back  to  Bible  times,  when 
the  Israelites  marched  in  tribes,  and  when  stationed  obeyed 
the  order  of  their  position,  marked  by  their  own  banner  or 
ensign.  Distinction  of  family  or  tribe  has  always  been  a 
point  to  make  apparent.  Macaulay  says :  "A  people  which 
takes  no  pride  in  the  noble  achievements  of  remote  ancestors 
will  never  achieve  anything  worthy  to  be  remembered  with 
pride  by  remote  descendants." 

The  reader  of  English  literature  must  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  heraldry  to  appreciate  or  even  to  un- 
derstand the  frequent  allusions  made  by  our  best  writers.  The 
following  quoted  from  an  English  book  on  heraldry  clearly 
shows  this  to  be  true :  "To  one  who  is  totally  unacquainted 
with  heraldic  usages  and  phraseology,  the  writings  of  many 
of  our  best  and  most  entertaining  authors  lose  half  their 
interest.  The  historical  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
abound  in  armorial  allusions. 

"In  'Marmion,'  for  example,  we  read — 'The  ruddy  lion, 
ramped  in  gold.'  Now  unless  we  were  previously  aware  that 
a  red  lion,  rampant,  on  a  gold  field,  within  a  tressure  or  bor- 
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der,  was  the  device  emblazoned  on  the  standard  of  Scotland, 
this  line  would  be  unintelligible.  How  utterly  devoid  of 
meaning  must  be  the  opening  speech  of  Shakespeare's 
'Richard  the  Third,' 

'Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent, 

J\lade  glorioits  summer  by  this  sun  of  York,' 

to  a  person  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  Rose- 
cn-solicl  or  White  Rose  placed  within  a  Sun,  was  the  badge  as- 
sumed by  Edward  IV,  after  the  Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross ! 
In  the  last  act  of  the  same  drama,  Richmond,  addressing  his 
followers,  says  : 

'The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar, 

That  spoiled  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines, 

^        ^        ^        ^'        *        this  foul  swine 
Lies  even  now  in  the  center  of  this  isle.' 

"Richard  is  here  typified  as  the  'Boar,'  that  being  his  cog- 
nizance or  badge.  *  *  "^^  *  *  Again,  we  see  a  hatch- 
ment placed  in  front  of  a  mansion;  to  the  uninitiated  in  ar- 
morial lore,  this  is  but  an  unsightly  diamond-shaped  frame, 
covered  with  grotesque  figures  and  scrawls ;  but  to  one  who 
possesses  but  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject,  a 
hatchment  is  full  of  meaning.  He  sees  at  a  glance  that  it  is 
exhibited  by  a  widow  in  memory  of  her  deceased  husband: 
'^  ''''  "  '''  *  In  the  hamlet  of  Whitwell,  in  Hertfordshire, 
is  a  public  house  having  for  its  sign  The  Eagle  and  Child. 
Immediately  I  saw  it,  I  guessed  that  the  Stanleys  had  at  one 
time  been  possessed  of  the  manor.  Subsequent  research 
proved  the  correctness  of  my  supposition.  In  1488  the  manor 
was  granted  to  Thomas  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  it  re- 
mained in  that  family  for  nearly  a  century.  The  date  of  the 
establishment  of  a  village  ale-house  is  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment, and  I  only  adduce  this  instance  to  show  how  extended 
are  the  historical  lessons  which  may  be  learned  by  even  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  armory. 

"Another  purpose  does  heraldry  sometimes  serve,  which 
will,  probably,  be  fully  appreciated  in  this  utilitarian  age.  In 
cases  where  lineal  descendants  have  bee-n  wanting,  armorial 
bearings  have  frequently  been  the  means  of  indicating  the 
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consanguinity  of  collateral  branches  of  the  family,  and  there- 
by evincing  their  right  of  inheritance." 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  ancient  embroidery  comes  in  with 
evidence  of  early  heraldry.  In  an  interesting  work  by  a 
Frenchman  on  embroidery  and  lace,  an  illustration  is  given 
of  a  "Jesse  Tree,"  the  embroidery  is  part  of  an  orphrey,  and 
the  description  is  as  follows :  ''The  treatment  .of  this,  and  the 
character  of  the  figures  and  ornamentation  are  distinctly 
analogous  to  those  seen  in  fine  stained  glass  and  illuminated 
manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  tree  in  full  leaf 
rises  from  Abraham,  an  old  man  asleep  below;  between  the 
interlacements  of  its  leading  branches  are  King  David,  Sol- 
omon and  the  Virgin  Mary;  surmounting  all  is  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  frequent  appearance  of  this  tree  of  the  sacred 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  is  noticeable  in  embroideries, 
stained-glass  windows,  wall  paintings,  etc.,  of  the  period,  and 
is  a  reHgious  phase  of  that  fashion  for  genealogical  trees  to 
which  the  adoption  of  family  coats-of-arms  gave  rise." 

Prior  to  about  1730,  all  armorial  bearings  used  by  early 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies  in  America  were  brought  with 
them  to  this  country,  and  were  undoubtedly  theirs  by  right 
of  inheritance.  To-day  the  use  of  a  coat-of-arms  in  America 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  and  usages  of  heraldry  is  rare. 
A  College  of  Heraldry  in  America  is  neither  probable  nor 
desirable,  but  if  armorial  bearings  are  to  betised  in  the  United 
States  rules  should  be  agreed  upon,  deduced  from  old  cus- 
toms and  shaped  into  conformity  to  the  new  conditions  of  the 
new  country. 


MRS.  THOMAS  MANN  RANDOLPH,  ELDEST 
DAUGHTER  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

By  a  Granddaughter. 

Martha  Jefp'Krson  Randolph,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Martha  Jefiferson,  was  born  at  Monticello,  September  2"/, 
1772.  Her  mother,  Martha  Wayles,  was  the  widow  of  Bath- 
urst  Skelton,  who  lived  only  two  years  after  their  marriage. 
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Four  years  later,  she  married  Thomas  Jefferson.  Mrs.  Jef- 
ferson is  said  to  have  been  a  singularly  beautiful  woman,  of 
great  intelligence  and  strength  of  character  and  of  great  per- 
sonal attractions.  She  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the 
passionate  devotion  of  her  illustrious  husband.  When  her 
health  began  to  fail,  he  positively  declined  an  appointment 
abroad,  or  any  office  which  would  take  him  from  her  side. 
Jefferson  nursed  her  with  most  devoted  tenderness  for 
months,  but  her  health  declined  rapidly  after  the  birth  of  her 
sixth  child,  in  the  spring  of  1782,  and  she  died  at  the  close 
of  the  summer.  The  little  Martha'Avas  too  young  to  realize 
the  calamity  overhanging  her,  but  when  she  was  permitted 
to  see  her  mother,  after  an  absence  of  some  days  from  her 
room,  the  truth  flashed  upon  her  and  so  overcome  was  she 
that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  room.  The  closing  scene 
came  at  last  on  the  6th  of  September,  when  the  devoted  hus- 
band was  borne  fainting  from  her  chamber.  The  part  little 
Martha  took  in  these  painful  scenes  she  years  after  de- 
scribed. "The  scene  which  followed  I  did  not  witness,  but 
the  violence  of  his  emotion,  when  almost  by  stealth  I  en- 
tered his  room  by  night,  to  this  day  I  dare  not  describe  to 
myself.  He  kept  his  room  for  three  weeks,  and  I  was  never 
for  a  moment  from  his  side.  He  walked  the  floor  day  and 
night,  only  lying  down  occasionally,  when  nature  was  com- 
pletely exhausted,  on  a  pallet  brought  into  his  room  during 
his  long  fainting  fits.  When  at  last  he' left  his  room  he  rode 
out,  and  from  that  time  he  was  constantly^on  horseback,  wan- 
dering about  the  mountains,  on  the  most  unfrequented  roads, 
and  as  often  through  the  woods.  In  those  melancholy  ram- 
bles I  was  his  sole  companion,  the  solitary  witness  to  many 
a  burst  of  grief ;  the  remembrance  of  which  has  consecrated 
particular  scenes  of  that  loved  lost  home  beyond  the  power 
of  time  to  obliterate." 

We  next  see  Mr.  Jefferson  as  the  devoted  father  nursing 
his  three  motherless  little  daughters,  Martha,  Maria  and 
Lucy  Elizabeth,  through  the  period  of  innoculation  for  small 
pox.  While  thus  engaged  he  received  his  appointment  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  France.  This  he  accepted,  but 
the  time  of  his  departure  being  uncertain,  he  left    the    two 
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younger  children  with  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Ei)pes,  taking  Martha 
with  him  to  Philadelphia. 

Before  her  mother's  death,  her  father  had  ])aid  ])arti(:ular 
attention  to  her  education,  but  whatever  of  discipline  or  re- 
straint she  remembered  as  having  been  imposed  on  her  at 
that  early  age  came  from  her  mother.  From  her  father  she 
recollected  to  have  received  only  words  of  love  and  encour- 
agement, some  of  which  had  sunk  so  deeply  into  her  heart 
as  to  be  cherished  with  gratitude  long  after  they  had  been 
spoken,  and  they,  doubtless,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  love 
and  confidence  ever  existing  between  father  and  daughter. 
She  was  placed  in  Philadelphia  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Hop- 
kinson,  with  whom  she  remained  until  they  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, Mr.  Jefferson,  meantime  taking  his  seat  in  congress, 
then  in  session  at  AnnapoHs..  From  there  he  wrote  to  his 
daughter,  directing  particularly  her  course  of  study  and  the 
best  disposition  of  her  time,  thus  proving  his  constant  thought 
of  her  and  the  care  with  which  he  watched  her  education. 

They  sailed  for  Europe  early  in  the  summer  of  1784,  reach- 
ing their  destination  after  a  short  voyage.  Mr.  Jefferson 
took  rooms  in  the  Hotel  d' Orleans,  until  a  suitable  house  could 
be  procured,  keeping  his  daughter  with  him  for  some  time. 
He  finally  placed  her  at  the  Abbaye  Royale  de  Panthemont, 
where  she  was  assured  of  the  best  advantages  for  moral,  in- 
tellectual and  social  training.  The  nuns  who  watched  over 
the  girls  under  their  charge  with  the  tenderest  care  were  of 
the  best  families  of  Europe,  while  the  pupils  were  from  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  none  being  admitted  without  the 
recommendation  of  a  lady  of  rank.  This  Mr.  Jefferson  pro- 
cured for  his  daughter  through  his  devoted  friend,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette. 

Naturally  diffident,  one  can  appreciate  the  trial  it  was  to 
the  young  Virginian  to  be  transplanted  from  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  a  most  retired  life  in  Virginia  to  an  establish- 
ment filled  with  strangers,  not  even  one  speaking  her  own 
language.  During  the  first  week,  the  kind  lady  superior 
permitted  her  to  see  her  father  every  evening.  For  the  first 
day  she  wept  incessantly,  looking  forward  to  his  coming  as 
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the  only  bright  ray  in  her  cheerless  existence/  Under  the 
gentle  influences  surrounding  her,  however,  she  soon  became 
reconciled  to  the  situation,  and  easily  learned  to  speak 
French.  The  pupils  were  very  kind  to  the  forlorn  little  Vir- 
ginian, and  with  some  of  them  she  formed  life-long  friend- 
ships.    "Jeffle"  was  her  pet  name  among  them. 

A  year  after  her  arrival  in  France  she  writes  in  a  quaint 
letter  to  a  friend  in  America  an  account  of  their  voyage  and 
arrival  in  France,  and  of  her  life  in  the  convent.  She  says : 
"At  present,  I  am  charmed  with  my  situation.  We  wear  the 
uniform,  which  is  crimson,  made  like  a  frock  laced  behind, 
with  the  tail  like  a  'robe  de  cour'  hooked  on,  and  with  muslin 
cufifs  and  tuckers.  The  masters  are  all  very  good,  except  that 
for  the  drawing." 

Miss  Adams,  daughter  of  John  Adams,  writes  of  her,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1784:  "A  small  company  to  dine  to-day — Miss  Jef- 
ferson was  expected,  but  was  prevented  coming  by  news  of 
the  death  of  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  children  brought  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lafayette.  The  news  has  greatly  distressed  them 
both.  She  is  a  sweet  girl,  deHcacy  and  sensibility  are  read 
in  every  feature,  her  manners  are  in  unison  with  all  that  is 
amiable  and  lovely.  She  is  very  young,  and  though  not  hand- 
some, is  a  tall  aristocratic-looking  girl." 

The  death  of  the  child  alluded  to  in  this  extract  was  an 
affliction  keenly  felt  by  Mr.  Jefiferson  and  his  daughter,  and 
he  determined  to  have  the  little  Mary  brought  to  him.  It 
was  two  years  before  a  suitable  opportunity  occurred,  and  she 
was  placed  at  school  in  the  convent  with  her  sister,  who  re- 
mained there  a  year  longer.  During  that  time,  at  her  father's 
request,  she  dined  at  the  abbess'  table,  though  attending  her 
•classes  as  usual.  She  felt  this  at  first  to  be  a  restraint,  but 
50on  became  accustomed  to  it,  and  formed  pleasant  acquaint- 
ances among  the  lady  boarders  dining  at  the  same  table. 
This  made  her  transition  from  convent  life  to  the  gay  society 
into  which  she  entered  the  next  year  more  easy  and  graceful. 
She  began  an  intimacy  then  with  the  Ladies  Tufton,  with 
whom  she  always  remained  on  the  most  intimate  friendly 
terms.  One  of  her  father's  farms  lying  at  the  foot  of  Monti- 
cello  she  called  Tufton  in  honor  of  Lady  Caroline  Tufton. 
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They  were  the  nieces  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  EngHsh 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  with  them,  and 
under  the  care  of  the  same  chaperon,  Miss  Jefferson  after- 
wards made  her  entree  into  Parisian  society.  The  last  year 
of  her  life  in  Paris  was  spent  in  the  gay  whirl  of  its  fascinating 
society.  She  was  limited  by  her  father  to  three  balls  a  week, 
and  soon  lost  her  wish  to  join  the  convent.  During  her  resi- 
dence at  the  abbaye  as  a  pupil,  the  good  sisters  and  the  Abbe 
Edgeworth  de  Firmont  used  their  influence  to  induce  her  to 
do  so.  Too  conscientious  and  devoted  to  her  father  not  to 
communicate  to  him  first  her  desire  to  take  the  step,  she  was 
not  prepared  for  the  shock  it  gave  him,  nor  did  she  hesitate, 
before  leaving  the  convent,  to  yield  her  wishes  to  his.  She 
never  forgot,  however,  the  kindness  of  the  gentle  sisters,  nor 
her  love  and  veneration  for  Abbe  Edgeworth,  who  afterwards 
acted  as  confessor  to  Louis  Sixteenth  at  his  execution. 

As  daughter  of  the  American  minister,  she  had  the  entire 
to  the  houses  of  all  the  highest  nobility  of  France,  and  met 
and  received  kindly  notice  and  civiHties  from  many  of  the 
distinguished  people  of  the  day.  Among  them  was  the  still 
beautiful  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  whom  she  and 
the  Ladies  Tufton  accompanied  to  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of 
that  distinguished  peeress.  The  young  Virginian  was  the 
•only  lady  present  whose  height  was  equal  to  her  own,  on 
which  the  Duchess  pleasantly  remarked.  Illness  prevented 
her  accepting  an  invitation  to  an  evening  party  at  the  Duke 
of  Dorset's,  where  the  ill-starred  and  beautiful  Marie  An- 
toinette was  to  appear,  incognito,  of  course. 

She  was  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  an  accomplishment 
in  which  she  had  been  early  and  carefully  trained.  On  one 
occasion,  standing  near  the  Due  de  Fronsac,  afterwards  Due 
de  Richelieu,  he  remarked,  "Vous  ayez  bien  danse  ce  soi)\ 
Mademoiselle."  She  replied,  ''BeacoupT  "Et  bien!"  he  added. 
Madame  de  Stael  was  one  of  the  luminaries  she  worshiped, 
constantly  meeting  her  at  entertainments.  The  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  a  devoted  friend  of  her  father,  always  took  flat- 
tering notice  of  her. 

She  watched  from  a  window,  in  company  with  other  ladies, 
the  procession  bringing  the  king  from  \'ersailles,  and  when 
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his  coach  appeared  they  received  a  bow  from  one  of  the  royal 
chamberlains.  Then  there  arose  a  noise  Hke  the  ''bellowing 
of  bulls/'  announcing  the  appearance  of  Lafayette,  then 
in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity.  He  looked  up  at  the  window, 
and  seeing  and  recognizing  Miss  Jefferson,  saluted  her  pro- 
foundly. Never  before  or  afterwards  did  she  receive  a  salu- 
tation of  which  she  was  so  proud. 

She  was  at  an  entertainment  in  the  country  near  Paris,, 
soon  after  the  French  officers  assumed  the  tri-colored  cock- 
ades. They  proposed  to  transfer  the  cockades  to  the  ladies, 
who  joyfully  accepted,  pinning  them  on  their  dresses.  Long 
years  after,  Mrs.  Randolph's  daughters  found  among  her 
cherished  mementoes  a  faded  tri-colored  cockade  and  learned 
from  her  its  story. 

This  gay  and  brilliant  period  of  her  life  drew  near  its  close, 
but  not  before  Martha  Jefferson's  heart  and  hand  had  been 
sought  and  won  by  a  young  countryman  and  kinsman  of  her 
father,  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  of  Tuckahoe,  Virginia.  At 
college  in  Edinburgh,  he  came  over  to  Paris  to  visit  that 
city  and  pay  his  respects  to  his  kinsman.  Intimately  thrown 
together,  the  enjoyment  they  found  in  each  other's  society 
ripened  into  an  attachment,  and  they  were  married  soon  after 
her  return  to  America.  Young  as  she  was,  her  accepted 
lover  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  paid  his  addresses  to 
Martha  Jefferson,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  her  Paris  corre- 
spondents, there  was  more  than  one  on  that  side  of  the  At- 
lantic who  tried  to  keep  her  there. 

Mr.  Jefferson  sailed  from  Paris  to  England,  September 
26,  1789,  and  a  month  later,  from  England  to  Norfolk,  reach- 
ing it  in  thirty  days. 

Imagine  the  change  for  the  travelers  from  Paris,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  world,  to  Norfolk,  a  little  seaport  town  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  hotel  with  decent  lodg- 
ings for  a  night !  There  were  no  stages  in  those  days 
and  the  journey  to  their  little  home  was  made  in  a  vehicle 
drawn  by  horses  which  were  relieved  by  others  procured  at 
the  stopping  places  for  the  night,  which  were  generally  the 
houses  of  friends.  The  contrast  in  these  houses  and  sur- 
roundings to  those  they  had  left  behind  was  very  striking 
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to  the  new  comers.  Mrs.  Randolph  said,  however,  that  in 
visiting  the  famihes  of  some  of  the  large  land  owners,  she 
found  handsome,  well-bred  men  and  women,  who  in  refine- 
ment and  dignity  of  manner  did  not  differ  from  those  she 
met  abroad.  News  having  been  received  at  Monticello  of 
their  arrival  there  on  a  certain  day,  the  slaves  from  the  dif- 
ferent plantations  belonging  to  Mr.  Jefferson  assembled  at 
Monticello,  and  meeting  the  travelers  half-way  up  the  moun- 
tain removed  the  horses  and  drew  the  carriage  to  the  foot 
of  the  lawn,  giving  ''old  master"  and  the  young  "mistresses'" 
a  most  enthusiastic  welcome. 

Martha  Jefferson  and  Thomas  Mann  Randolph  were  mar- 
ried February  23,  1790,  at  Monticello.  The  marriage  was 
probably  hastened  in  order  that  Mr.  Jefferson  might  join 
General  Washington  in  New  York  to  take  his  seat  in  his 
cabinet  as  secretary  of  state.  The  first  winter  and  summer 
of  their  marriage  were  spent  at  Monticello.  They  then  moved 
to  Varina,.an  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  Randolph  below  Rich- 
mond, where  they  spent  two  happy  years.  Here  one  of  Mrs. 
Randolph's  school  friends  and  her  family  found  a  home  for 
a  time  when  forced  for  political  reasons  to  fly  from  their  own, 
and  here  Mrs.  Randolph's  beautiful  sister,  'Tolly,"  was  mar- 
ried to  her  cousin,  John  Eppes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  returned  in  1797  to  Belmont,  an  es- 
tate in  Albemarle  belonging  to  Mr.  Randolph's  father.  In 
1800  they  finally  moved  to  Edgehill  near  by,  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  Randolph  himself.  Here  they  remained  until,  Mr. 
Jefferson  finally  leaving  pubHc  life  and  retiring  to  Monticello, 
they  removed  thither  with  their  family,  and  remained  until 
after  Mr.  Jefferson's  death. 

One  would  have  supposed  Mrs.  Randolph  quite  unfitted 
by  her  education  abroad  to  fulfill,  as  she  should,  the  duties 
of  the  mistress  of  a  Virginia  plantation.  But  we  find  her  the 
sympathetic  kind  mistress,  ministering  to  the  sick  and  suffer- 
ing, young  and  old  negroes,  as  well  as  caring  for  the  clothes 
and  comforts  of  the  able-bodied.  The  duties  of  the  mistress 
of  a  Virginia  plantation  in  those  days  were  by  no  means 
light,  requiring  considerable  executive  ability.  She  was  a 
most  loving  and  tender  mother,  training,  teaching  and  caring 
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for  her  children,  while  never  neglecting  her  duties  as  hostess. 
When  on  two  occasions  she  visited  the  White  House  during 
her  father's  administration,  she  took  her  place  in  society  with 
all  the  ease  and  grace  she  showed  when  she  first  left  Paris, 
charming  all  she  met  by  her  polished  manners  and  agreeable 
conversation.  Her  last  visit  to  her  father  was  after  the  death 
of  her  sister,  and  the  loss  of  this  one  of  the  devoted  trio 
seemed  to  have  drawn  the  two  left  behind  still  more  closely 
together. 

Airs.  Randolph  had  ample  opportunities  for  indulging  her 
taste  for  society  this  winter  spent  in  the  president's  house. 
But  not  in  the  delights  of  society,  not  in  the  charms  of  con- 
versation with  persons  of  talents  and  polish,  did  she  find  her 
greatest  happiness  in  this  visit  to  Washington,  but  in  being 
so  constantly  in  her  father's  society,  and  in  the  unreserved 
confidential  intercourse  between  them,  sharing  every 
thought  with  him,  and  finding  in  him  the  tenderest  sympa- 
thizer of  her  every  joy  and  sorrow.  Her  second  son,  the  first 
child  born  in  the  White  House,  was  born  this  winter. 

She  returned  to  her  home  in  the  early  summer,  where  she 
remained  until  her  father's  final  return  home,  two  years  later.' 
Though  entirely  free  from  the  duties  of  society  at  this  time, 
those  of  her  family  and  household  kept  her  very  busy.  She 
was  the  mother  of  seven  children  looking  to  her  for  guidance 
and  instruction,  as  well  as  every  other  care,  and  the  mistress 
of  a  Virginia  plantation ;  while  the  ever  increasing  embar- 
rassment of  her  husband's  afifairs  gave  her  her  full  share  of 
trouble  and  care.  But  her  unselfish  disposition  and  bright, 
happy  temper  enabled  her  to  bear  up  bravely  through  every 
trial.  Her  daughters  never  had  any  other  instruction,  and 
few  women  could  boast  better  educations.  The  removal  to 
Monticello  on  her  father's. return  there  placed  her  at  the  head 
of  his  house.  To  be  with  him,  and  have  her  children  grow 
up  under  his  fostering  love  and  care,  was  the  greatest  hap- 
piness to  her  and  to  him.  She  was  his  devoted  companion 
and  the  comfort  of  his  declining  years.  Their  happy  days 
together  now  were  shadowed  by  increasing  financial  embar- 
rassments of  both  her  father  and  her  husband.  Her  father's 
long  absence  from  home  in  the  service  of  his  country  caused 
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his  embarrassment,  which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  added 
expense  of  crowds  of  visitors. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  great  anxiety  now  was  that  he  felt  he  was 
leaving  her  unprovided  for.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1826, 
the  greatest  agony  of  her  life  came  to  her  in  the  death  of 
her  father.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  ultimate  certain  loss  of  her 
home  forced  itself  upon  her.  The  autumn  after  her  father's 
death  she  spent  in  Boston  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Coolidge, 
placing  her  two  younger  children,  who  had  accompanied  her, 
at  school.  She  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1828,  when 
she  returned  to  Monticello,  which  was  still  unsold. 

Her  husband,  who  had  been  traveling  in  the  South  during 
her  absence,  she  found  in  very  wretched  health,  and  on  June 
26th  he  died.  The  stay  at  her  old  home,  besides  being  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  her  husband,  was  filled  with  painful 
remembrances  of  the  loved  and  lost.  The  pleasures  even  of 
gazing  on  the  loved  surroundings  was  marred  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  dearly  loved  home  soon  passing  into  the  hands  of 
strangers.  She  went  from  Monticello  to  the  home  of  her 
eldest  son,  at  Edgehill. 

About  this  time  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Louis- 
iana each  presented  her  through  their  legislatures  with  $10,- 
000,  thus  adding  to  her  means  of  support  a  much  needed  sum. 
In  1829  she  made  her  home  in  Washington  with  her  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Trist,;then  a  clerk  in  the  state  department,  receiv- 
ing many  kind  attentions  from  old  friends  and  new.  She 
had  a  severe  illness  which  told  sadly  on  her  strength,  and 
though  much  improved  by  visits  to  the  homes  of  her  children, 
always  open  to'welcome  her,  the  approach  of  the  time  for  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Washington  home  and  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Trist  and  family  for  Cuba  proved  too  much  for  her.  She 
was  visiting  her  son  at  Edgehill,  having  promised  to  make 
her  home  with  him  on  her  return  from  a  projected  visit  to 
Boston.  She  was  not  w^ell,  and  passed  a  day  in  bed,  suffering 
from  headache,  a  not  unusual  complaint  with  her,  and  caus- 
ing her  family  no  anxiety.  •  An  increase  of  pain  in  the  early 
morning  caused  a  hasty  summons  of  her  son  to  her  bedside. 
With  an  exclamation  of  agony  from  the  pain.^as  he  raised 
her  in  his  arms,  her   head   fell   back  on  his  shoulder,  and  she 
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was  dead  from  apoplexy.  She  was  buried  two  days  later  at 
^lonticello,  her  grave  lying  at  the  heads  of  the  early  lost 
mother  and  the  father  and  sister  so  tenderly  loved  and 
mourned. 

The  devotion  lavished  by  her  children  on  their  mother 
amounted  almost  to  idolatry,  and  as  she  visited  their  homes 
in  turn  they  felt  themselves  blessed  by  her  presence. 

She  was  described  by  an  intimate  friend  as  "dignified,  even 
majestic,  in  her  manner,  a  little  reserved  when  she  first  met 
you,  but  soon  melting  into  cordiality,  quickly  fascinated  you, 
with  the  delights  of  her  conversation." 

At  the  time  that  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  was  one  of 
her  father's  bitterest  political  foes,  he  seconded  the  toast  pro- 
posed to  her  health  at  a  gentleman's  dinner  party  in  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  exclamation,  "Yes,  gentlemen,  let  us  drink  to 
the  noblest  woman  in  Virginia." 


REVOLUTIONARY  RECORDS. 

This  department  is  intended  for  hitherto  unpublished  or  practically 
inaccessible  records  of  patriots  of  the  War  of  American  Independ- 
ence, which  records  may  be  helpful  to  those  desiring  admission  to 
the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  to  the 
registrars  of  the  chapters.  Such  data  will  be  gladly  received  by  the 
editor  of  this  magazine. 

CONCERNING  THE  MARSHEIELD,   MASSACHUSETTS,  PATRIOTS. 

Soon  after  the  "Indians"  gave  their  evening  tea  on  board 
the  "Dartmouth,"  the  Tory,  Nat.  Ray  Thomas,  "the  Marsh- 
field  1)lunderer,"  informed  his  townsmen  that  they  were  to  be 
taxed  to  help  pay  for  the  beverage  which  was  brewed  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  Through  his  machinations  certain  fawning  re- 
solves, showing  their  loyalty  and  the  reasons  why  they  should 
be  exempt  from  the  tax,  passed  the  town-meeting  by  the  nar- 
row margin  of  one  vote.  This  incensed  the  Marshfield  pa- 
triots, who  had  been  caught  napping,  and  they  hastened  to 
record  themselves  upon  the  following  protest,  which  was 
])rinted  in  the  "Massachusetts  Spy,"  February  23,  1774: 
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"We,  the  subscribers,  think  ourselves  obhged,  in  faithfuble^s  to 
the  community,  ourselves  and  posterity,  on  every  pr(;per  occasion  to 
bear  our  public  testimony  against  every  measure  calculated  to  destroy 
that  harmony  and  unanimity  which  subsists  thrcnigh  the  colonies 
and  so  eventually  to  the  destruction  of  those  liberties  wherewith 
the  Author  of  Nature  and  our  happy  Constitution  has  made  us  free. 
Were  they  not  already  notorious,  it  would  give  us  uneasiness  to  men- 
tions the  Resolves  which  were  voted  in  this  town  the  31st  of  January 
last.  To  the  first  of  these  Resolves  we  do  not  object;  but  do  heartily 
join  in  recognizing  our  loyalty  and  subjection  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  our  readiness  to  be  ever  subject  to  the  laws  of  our  Legis- 
lature. 

In  their  second  Resolve  they  say  that  the  'measures  and  proceed- 
ings in  the  town  of  Boston  in  the  detention  and  destruction  of  the 
teas,  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  are  illegal,  unjust  and 
of  a  dangerous  tendency,'  against  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  pro- 
test. We  have  long  groaned  under  the  weight  of  an  American  Reve- 
nue Act  and  when  by  virtue  of  the  people  not  purchasing  any  goods 
loaded  with  a  duty,  the  malignity  of  the  act  was  in  some  measure 
evaded,  a  scheme  was  devised  and  prosecuted  by  the  ministry,  to  en- 
force said  act  by  permitting  the  East  India  Company  to  force  their 
infectious  teas  upon  us,  whether  we  would  or  not.  At  this,  not  only 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  but  of  the  whole  province,  were  very  much 
and  very  justly  alarmed  and  while  they  were  prosecuting  every 
method  that  human  wisdom  would  devise  that  the  tea  should  be 
sent  back  undamaged,  it  was  destroyed,  but  whether  by  the  people 
of  that  town,  or  any  other  town  of  the  province  does  not  appear. 

Thirdly.  They  resolved  to  instruct  their  Representative:  ist,  to  en- 
deavor that  the  perpetrators  of  these  mischiefs  be  brought  to  justice. 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  business  of  another  department.  We 
have  executive  courts  and  oi^cers,  whose  business  it  is  to  punish 
offenders  and  we  trust  they  are  faithful.  2d.  They  instruct  him  to 
endeavor  that  his  town  be  excused  from  paying  for  said  tea,  which 
we  think  might  have  been  omitted,  at  least  till  there  was  a  probability 
of  a  requisition  from  proper  authority  for  payment.  They  conclude  with 
a  denunciation  of  all  methods  of  imposition,  violence  and  persecution 
such  'as  has  been  most  shamefully  exercised  upon  a  number  of  in- 
habitants of  Plymouth  by  obliging  them  to  sign  a  recantation,'  &c. 
Such  bitter,  virulent  and  injurious  reflections  upon  our  brethren  at 
Plymouth  ought  not  to  have  taken  place  until  some  shadow  of  proof 
had  been  adduced  to  the  town,  that  any  such  violence,  &c.,  was  ever 
practiced  by  them  on  a  single  person. 

The  occasion  of  this,  our  protest,  has  given  us  great  uneasiness  and 
we  were  confident -that  they  w^ould  not  have  taken  place,  but  by  the  in- 
sinuations of  a  certain  gentleman  who  seems  willing  that  his  constitu- 
ents should  share  in  the  resentment  of  the  whole  country,  which  he  has 
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incurred  by  his  conduct  of  a  public  character.  We  mean  not  to- 
countenance  riotous  and  disorderly  conduct,  but  being  convinced 
that  liberty  is  the  life  and  happiness  of  a  community,  are  determined* 
to  contribute  our  last  mite  in  its  defense,  against  the  machinations 
of  assuming,  arbitrary  men,  who,  stimulated  by  a  lust  for  dominion 
and  unrighteous  gain,  are  ever  studying  to  subjugate  this  free  people. 

Marshfield,  February  14,  1774. 

[Signed]  John  Brown,  Joseph  Bryant,  David  Carver,  Isaac  Carver. 
Joshua  Carver,  Joseph  Clift,  William  Clift,  Lemuel  Delano,  Jabez 
Dingley,  John  Dingley,  Thomas  Dingley,  Gershom  Ewell,  Thomas 
Fish,  Peleg  Foord,  Thomas  Foord,  Joseph  Hewitt,  Elisha  Kent, 
Joseph  Kent,  Peleg  Kent,  King  Lapham,  Jeremiah  Low,  John  Oak- 
ham, Joseph  Oakham,  Samuel  Oakham,  Luther  Peterson,  Isaac 
Philips,  Paul  Sampson,  Lot  Howes  Silvester,  John  Shurman,  Samuel 
Smith,  Jethco  Taylor,  Anthony  Thomas,  Briggs  Thomas,  Nathan 
Thomas,  Nathaniel  Thomas,  Nehemiah  Thomas,  William  Thomas, 
William  Thomas,  Jr.,  Zenas  Thomas,  Samuel'  Tilden,  Samuel  Tilden, 
Jr.,  Benjamin  Tolman,  Barnard  Tuels,  Asa  Waterman,  John  Water- 
man, Thomas  Waterman,  Thomas  Waterman,  Jr.,  Benjamin  White, 
Benjamin  White,  Jr.,   Samuel  Williamson,  Timothy  Williamson." 

The  troubles  of  the  patriots  of  iVIarshfield  had  only  be- 
gun. Finding  that  their  representative,  Nat.  Ray  Thomas, 
continually  misrepresented  them,  they  rose  in  a  body  and 
drove  him  out  of  town.  Whereupon,  Governor  Gage  sent 
Captain  Balfour,  with  a  company  of  the  Queen's  Guards,  to 
annoy  the  ofifending  sons  of  liberty.  The  minute  men  of  Ply- 
mouth county  were  alert  and  riallied  to  rout  the  soldiers  of 
the  king.  Captain  Balfour,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the 
mob,  embarked  his  troops  on  vessels  lying  off  the  Brant 
Rock.  When  the  militia  arrived,  the  foe  had  fled  and  the 
second  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  not  fought  at  Marsh- 
field. 

Xat.  Ray  Thomas  left  his  pleasant  home  of  fifteen  hundred 
acres  at  Marshfield  and  fled  to  Boston,  "the  City  of  Refuge." 
When  Gage  sailed  away  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston, 
Thomas  sailed  with  him.  He  died  in  1787  in  Winsor,  Nova 
Scotia,  an  alien  from  his  native  town. 

Daniel  Webster  became  the  owner  of  the  Thomas  property 
in  1832,  and  died  there  in  1852.  Few  remember,  as  they 
take  their  pilgrimage  to  the  home  of  the  great  statesman, 
that  the  green  sward  they  tread  once  belonged  to  one  of  the- 
greatest  tories  of  the  war  for  independence,  Nat.  Ray- 
Thomas. 
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thre:e:  OI.D  le:tt£:rs. 

(From  the  Documentary  History  of  vSouth  Carolina.) 

Charleston,  May  17,  1781. 
To  the  Militia  Prisoners  of  War- 
Gentlemen:  Many  have  been  the  representations  which  the  out- 
rages committed  by  the  American  troops,  and  their  violations  of  all 
the  humaner  principles  of  war,  have  compelled  me  to  make  to  such 
of  their  officers  as  commanded  parties  in  this  province;  but  more 
particularly  have  I  been  obliged  to  remonstrate  against  the  rigorous 
treatment,  in  many  cases  extending  to  death,  which  the  loyal  militia, 
when  made  prisoners,  most  invariably  experienced. 

These  representations,  gentlemen,  having  been  grounded  on  the 
truest  principles  of  benevolence,  and  which  it  behooves  each  side 
equally  to  have  advanced,  I  was  as  much  surprised  as  I  was  mortified, 
to  find  them  in  all  cases  practically  disregarded,  and  in  many  wholly 
neglected.  It  therefore  becomes  my  duty,  however  irksome  to  my- 
self, to  try  how  far  a  more  decided  line  of  conduct  will  prevail,  and 
whether  the  safety  of  avowed  adherents  to  their  cause  may  not  induce 
the  American  troops  to  extend  a  proper  clemency  to  those  whose 
principles  arm  them  in  defense  of  the  British  Government. 

Induced  by  these  motives,  I  have  conceived  it  an  act  of  expediency 
to  seize  on  your  persons,  and  retain  them  as  hostages  for  the  good 
usage  of  all  the  loyal  militia  who  are,  or  may  be  made  prisoners  of 
war,  resolving  to  regulate,  in  the  full  extent,  your  treatment  by  the 
measure  of  theirs  and  which  my  feelings  make  me  hope  may  hereafter 
be  most  lenient. 

And  I  have  thought  it  necessary  that  those  persons,  who,  sometime 
since  were  sent  from  thence  to  St.  Augustine,  should,  in  this  respect, 
be  considered  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  yourselves.  I  shall  send 
notice  there  that  they  be  likewise  held  as  sureties  for  a  future  propriety 
of  conduct  to  our  militia  prisoners. 

Reasons  so  cogent,  and  which  have  only  the  most  humane  purposes 
for  their  objects,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  considered  by  every  reasonable 
person  as  a  sufficient  justification  of  this  most  necessary  measure, 
even  in  those  points  where  it  may  militate  with  the  capitulation  of 
Charleston,  though  irdeed  the  daily  infractions  of  it,  by  the  breach 
of  paroles,  would  alone  well  warrant  tliis  procedure. 

Having  been  thus  candid  in  stating  to  you  the  causes  for  this 
conduct,  I  can  have  no  objections  to  your  making  any  proper  use  of 
this  letter  you  may  judge  to  your  advantage,  and  will  therefore, 
should  you  deem  it  expedient,  grant  what  flags  of  truce  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  copies  of  it  to  any  officer  commanding  Ameri- 
can troops  in  these  parts,  and  in  the  meantime  the  fullest  directions 
will  be  given  that  your  present  situation  be  rendered  as  eligible  as 
the  nature  of  circumstances  will  admit. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

N.  Bal^'our. 
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To  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nesbit  Balfour. 

Prison  Ship  Torbay,   Charleston  Harbour, 

May  i8,  1781. 
In  conformity  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  we  embrace  your  offer 
of  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  same,  together  with  a  roll  of  the  prisoners 
on  board  this  ship  and  a  letter  addressed  to  Major  General  Greene, 
all  which  are  enclosed.  We  could  wish  one  of  our  number  might  be 
suffered  to  attend  the  flag  of  truce.     We  are,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servants, 

Stephen   Moore, 

Lieutenant  Colonel, 
John  Barnweli., 

Major. 

To  General  Greene. 

Prison  Ship  Torbay, 
Charleston  Harbour,  May  18,  1781. 
W^e  have  the  honor  of  enclosing  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Balfour,    commandant   at   Charleston,    which   was   handed    us    imme- 
diately on  our  being  put  on  board  this  ship;  the  letter,  speaking  for 
itself,  needs  no  comment;   your  wisdom  will  best  dictate  the  notice 
it  merits.    We  would    just  beg    leave    to  observe    that    should  it    fall 
to  the  lot  of  all,  or  any  of  us,  to  be  made  victims  agreeably  to  the 
menaces  therein   contained,   we  have   only   to   regret  that   our   blood 
cannot  be  disposed  of  more  to  the  advancement  of  the  glorious  cause 
to  which  we  have  adhered.     A  separate  roll  of  our  names  attend  this 
letter. 
With  greatest  respect,  we  are,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient   and   humble   servants, 

Stephen   Moore, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  North  Carolina  Militia, 
John    Barnwei^l, 
Major  South  Carolina  Militia,  for  Ourselves  and  130  Prisoner^. 

On  board  prison  ship  "Torbay": — William  Axon,  Samuel  Ash, 
George  Arthur,  John  Anthony,  Ralph  Atmore,  John  Baddeley,  Peter 
Bonnetheau,  Henry  Benbridge,  Joseph  Ball,  Joseph  Bee,  Nathaniel 
Blundell,  James  Bricken,  Francis  Bayle^  William  Basquin,  John 
Clarke,  Jr.,  Thomas  Cooke,  Norwood  Conyers,  James  Cox,  John 
Dorfius,  Joseph  Dunlap,  Rev.  James  Edmonds,  Thomas  Elliot,  Joseph 
Elliot,  John  Evans,  John  Eberly,  Joseph  Glover,  Francis  Grott,  Mitch- 
ell Gargie,  William  Graves,  Peter  Guerard,  Jacob  Henry,  David  Ham- 
ilton, Thomas  Harris,  William  Hornby,  Daniel  Jacoby,  Charles  Kent, 
Samuel  Lockhart,  Nathaniel  Lebby,  Thomas  Lifter,  Thomas  Lagare, 
John  Lesesne,  Henry  Lybert,  John  Michael,  John  Minott,  Sr.,  John 
Moncrief,     Charles     McDonald,    John     Minott,    Jr.,     Samuel    Miller, 
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Stei  hen  Moore,  George  Monck,  Jonathan  Morgan,  Abraham  Marjctte, 
Solomon  Milner,  John  Neiifville,  Jr.,  PhiHp  Priolcau,  James  Foyas, 
Job  Palmer,  Joseph  Robinson,  Daniel  Rhody,  Joseph  Righton,  Wil- 
liam Snelling,  John  Stevenson,  Jr.,  Paul  Snyder,  Abraham  Seavers, 
Ripley  Singleton,  Samuel  Scottowe,  Stephen  Shrewsbury,  John  Soun- 
ders, James  Toussiger,  Paul  Tayler,  Sims  White,  James  Wilkins, 
Isaac  White,  George  Welch,  Benjamin  Wheeler,  William  Wilkic,  Jc^hn 
Welch,  Thomas  You. 

On  board  schooner  "Pack-Horse":— John  Barnwell,  Edward  Barn- 
well, Robert  Barnwell,  Willliam  Branford,  John  Blake,  Thomas  Coch- 
ran, Joseph  Cray,  Robert  Dewar,  H.  W.  Desaussure,  Thomas  Ever- 
leigh,  John  Edwards,  Jr.,  John  W.  Edwards,  William  Elliot,  Benja- 
min Guerard,  Thomas  Grayson,  John  Gibbons,  Philip  Gadsden,  John 
Greaves,  William  H.  Hervey,  John  B.  Holmes,  William  Holmes, 
Thomas  Hughes,  James  Hayward,  George  Jones,  Henry  Kennon, 
John  Kean,  Stephen  Lee,  Philip  Meyer,  George  Mosse,  William 
Neufville,  John  Owen,  Charles  Pinkney,  Jr.,  Samuel  Smith,  William 
Wigg,  Charles  Warham,  Thomas  Waring.  Sr.,  Richard  Waring, 
John  Waters,  David  Warham,  Richard  Yeadon. 

686534 

r^ROM    AN    OLD    BIBLK. 

"Daniel  Hempstead  book,  1780." 

''He  vi^as  born  in  July  25,  1758.  He  went  from  home  October  16, 
1780,  with  Captain  Sam  Smedley  in  ye  Hibernia  (sloop),  was  taken 
on  ye  28th  and  carried  to  New  York  and  put  on  ye  prison  ship  called 
ye  Jersey.  He  lived  till  ye  ist  of  January,  1781,  and  died  after 
two  v^eeks'  illness,  taken  with  ye  fever,  aged  22  years  and  six  months, 
much  lamented  by  his  relations." — From  Mrs.  Fred.  M.  Smith,  Gro- 
.ton,  Connecticut. 


Daniel  Temple,  the  son  of  Abraham  Temple,  of  Ewing,  New  Jer- 
sey, born  in  1753  and  died  in  the  prison  ship,  September  10,  1781. — 
From  the  Rev.  Levi  D.  Temple,  Brattlehoro,  Vermont. 

Thomas  Bellows,  of  Groton,  Connecticut,  aged  27,  died  in  1782  on 
board  the  New  York  prison  ship.— From  "Deaths  in  the  Second 
Society  oe  Groton,  Connecticut,"  published  in  1815  by  Anson 
Brown. 

Daniel  Jones  was  born  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  December  22, 
1745;  married^  December  5,  1768,  Susannah  Harris,  a  niece  of  Benja- 
min Franklin.  He  enlisted  May  15,  I775,  in  Captain  Wade's  company, 
Twelfth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  marched  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  honorably  served.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment,  he, 
with  forty  others  from  Ipswich,  entered  service  on  board  the  brig- 
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antine  "Fancy,"  Captain  Lee  commanding.  The  vessel  belonged  to 
the  Tracys,  of  Newbury.  They  secured  many  valuable  prizes,  but 
were  finally  captured,  August  7,  1777,  and  taken  to  Mill  Prison,  Eng- 
land. Many  of  the  men  died  from  small-pox  and  insufficient  food. 
Nathaniel  Jones,  after  languishing  for  six  years  in  prison,  was  ex- 
changed and  sent  home,  but  was  drowned  on  the  way. — From  Josi;- 
PHiNE  L.  RossiTER,  Geiural  Benjamin  Lincoln  Chapter,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


JULY   IN   THE  AMERICAN   REVOLUTION. 

By  Mary  Shelley  Pechin. 


Op  those 


'Whose  deeds  of  fame  review'd 
Bankrupt  a  Nation's  gratitude.' 


July  I.  The  continental  congress  considered  the  ''Reso- 
lution of  Independence,"  1776.  John  Adams  defended  it. 
John  Dickinson  opposed  it.  All  the  colonies  but  New  York 
were  now  in  rebelHon. 

July  2*  Congress  passed  the  resolution  that  "the  colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free,"  1776.  John  Adams  said 
that  "this  2d  of  July  will  be  the  most  remarkable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  America."  New  Jersey  adopted  a  constitution, 
1776. 

July  3»  George  Washington  took  command  of  the  conti- 
nental army,  until  then  composed  of  New  England  men,  1775. 
The  massacre  of  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  1778.  The  battle 
of  King's  Bridge,  New  York,  1781. 

July  4^  The  continental  congress  adopted  the  "Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  1776.  The  news  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  firing  of  guns,  booming  of  cannon, 
ringing  of  bells  and  with  bonfires.  A  new  empire  rose  called 
"The  United  States  of  America."  Never  in  all  the  dark  days 
that  followed  did  the  people  regret  or  try  to  reconsider  this 
action.    Clarke  captured  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  1778. 

July  5*  Battle  of  Ticonderoga,  1777.  St.  Clair  retreated 
with  his  little  army  to  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson.  "We 
have  lost  a  post  and  saved  a  province,"  he  wrote,  but  Eng- 
land regarded  the  defeat  as  the  death-blow  to  the  American 
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cause.  Tryon  made  his  raid  on  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
1779. 

July  6.  The  Americans  under  Lafayette  repulsed  at 
Jamestovv^n  Ford,  Virginia,  1781.  Lafayette  and  Wayne 
showed  great  bravery  and  skill. 

July  7*  One  detachment  of  St.  Clair's  troops  defeated  at 
Skenesborough,  New  York,  and  another  at  Hubbardton, 
Vermont,  1777. 

July  8*  The  British  burned  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  1779. 

July  9*  New  York  formally  adopted  the  "Declaration  of 
Independence,"  1776.  The  people  celebrated  this  act  by 
tearing  down  the  leaden  statue  of  George  IIL  on  Bowling 
Green,  taking  it  to  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  there  molding 
it  into  42,000  bullets.  The  "Declaration"  was  read  at  the 
head  of  each  brigade  in  the  army.  The  articles  of  confedera- 
tion were  signed  by  eight  States,  1778. 

July  to*  Vergennes,  the  French  minister,  gave  an  interview 
to  Silas  Deane,  the  American  envoy  seeking  assistance,  1776. 
Lieutenant-colonel  William  Barlow  surprised  and  carried 
off  Prescott,  the  British  general,  from  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land, 1777.  The  fleet  promised  by  France  through  Lafayette 
arrived  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  1780. 

July  n*  The  British  burned  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  1779. 
Savannah,  Georgia,  evacuated,  1782. 

July  12*  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  submit  a  plan 
of  confederation  and  another  committee  to  propose  a  plan  for 
foreign  alliances,  1776.  Sumter  destroyed  three  companies 
of  British  dragoons,  1780.  "But  for  Sumter  and  Marion," 
said  the  British  commander,  "South  Carolina  would  be  at 
peace."  In  a  skirmish  at  Williamson's  plantation,  the  resi- 
dent planters  fought  for  "their  altars  and  their  fires"  and 
repulsed  the  British  regulars,  1780. 

July  J  3.  Washington  received  the  news  of  the  arrival  of 
the  French  fleet,  1777.  "The  fleet  desires  the  glory  of  de- 
livering America  from  the  tyranny  of  England." 

July  t4«  Lord  Howe  sent  an  "oHve  branch"  addressed  to 
George  Washington,  Esq.,  1776.  He  was  told  that  there  was 
no  such  person  in  the  American  army.  The  British  officer 
asked  how  Washinsfton  should  be  addressed  and  received  the 
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reply :  "As  General  Washington,  sir."  The  Ulster,  New 
York,  yeomanry  arrived  at  Fort  Montgomery,  armed  with 
their  shovels,  spades  and  scythes,  which  they  had  brought 
from  their  harvest  fi-elds,  1776. 

July  \5*  General  Wayne,  "Mad  Anthony,"  as  he  was  called 
for  his  daring  valor,  made  a  successful  attack  on  Stony  Point, 
1779.  Charles  Lee  wrote :  "I  declare  that  Wayne's  assault 
on  Stony  Point  is  not  only  the  most  brilliant,  in  my  opinion, 
throughout  the  course  of  the  war,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  history." 

July  t6»  Washington  acknowledged  the  Count  de  Roch- 
ambeau's  dispatches,  1780.  ''As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  a  soldier  of  liberty,"  he  welcomed  the  French  general  and 
the  forces  under  him. 

July  \7*  Battle  of  Quinby  Creek  Bridge,  1781. 

July  J8»  The  Americans  destroyed  the  stores  and  works  at 
Stony  Point  and  evacuated  the  post,  1779.  Washington 
crossed  the  North  River  with  Rochambeau,  de  Beville,  Du- 
portail  and  other  French  ofhcers,  and  reconnoitered  the 
British  posts  on  York  Island,  1781. 

July  J9*  Washington  estabHshed  his  headquarters  at  West 
Point,  1779.  A/lrs.  Washington  entertained  at  dinner  at 
Mount  Vernon  the  French  ofhcers  whose  regiment  was  at 
Colchester,  Va.,  1782.  Count  de  Custine  presented  to  her 
that  morning  a  set  of  French  china  from  his  own  factory. 
Each  piece  was  ornamented  with  the  initials  and  coat-of-arms 
of  her  husband. 

July  20»  Silas  Deane  asked  Vergennes  for  200  cannons  and 
arms  and  clothing  for  25,000  men,  1776.  Washington  en- 
camped at  White  Plains,  1778. 

July  2i*  Washington  praised  the  troops  who  fought  at 
Sullivan's  Island,  South  Carolina,  and  hoped  that  "all  the 
army  will  imitate  the  example  of  those  who  fought  so  bravely 
in  defense  of  their  country,"  1776.  North  CaroHna  joined 
the  confederation,  1778. 

July  22*  Battle  and  massacre  at  Minisink,  New  York, 
1779. 

July  23*  Howe  sailed    from    New    York  with   18,000  men, 
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1777.  His  destination  was  unknown  to  the  y\nicricans,  hut 
he  soon  appeared  in  the  Delaware. 

July  24*  Georgia  joins  the  confederation,  1778. 

July  25.  The  transports  sent  against  the  P.ritish  on  the 
Penobscot  anchored  in  the  river,  1779.  11iis  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition reduced  the  American  navy  to  its  lowest  point. 

July  26*  Assassination  of  Jane  McCrea  by  the  Indians, 
1777. 

July  27*  Gates  started  with  his  troops  into  South  Carolina, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  De  Kalb.  Many  perished  in  the 
terrible  march. 

July  28 ♦  Ihe  ''Declaration  of  Independence"  read  to  the 
troops  at  Ticonderoga  and  received  with  great  joy,  1776. 
"Now  we  are  a  people ;  we  have  a  name  among  the  states  of 
the  world." 

July  29.  The  French  fleet  reached  Newport,  1778.  Gen- 
eral Green  conferred  with  Count  d'Estaing  and  they  decided 
to  defer  action  until  the  loth  of  August.  This  delay  was 
fatal  to  the  success  of  the  Americans.  Washington  informed 
Lafayette,  who  was  in  command  in  Virginia,  of  his  plans  for 
a  southern  campaign,  1781. 

July  30*  The  Americans  victorious  at  Rocky  Alount,  South 
Carolina,  1780. 

July  3 J*  Congress  resolved  that  "in  view  of  his  zeal,  en- 
thusiasm and  powerful  family  connections,  Lafayette  should 
have  the  rank  of  major  general  in  the  United  States  army," 
1777.  Lafayette  served  without  pay.  He  attached  himself  to 
Washington  with  affectionate  reverence  from  the  first  meet- 
ing. Washington  was  calm,  sedate  and  dignified ;  Lafayette, 
young,  buoyant  and  demonstrative,  but  their  friendship  re- 
mained unbroken.  "What  gave  to  Lafayette  his  spotless 
fame  ?  The  love  of  liberty.  What  has  consecrated  his  mem- 
ory in  the  hearts  of  all  good  people  ?  The  love  of  liberty. 
The  great  principle  of  your  revolutionary  sires,  the  great 
principle  of  the  age  was  the  principle  of  his  life.  The  love  of 
liberty  protected  by  law." 
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''WiLiviAM  McKiNivKY,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  greeting.  Know 
ye  that,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  ability  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Manning,  of  New  York,  I  do  ap- 
point her  commissioner  to  represent  the  United  States  and 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Lafayette,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  tablet  for  said  statue  at  Paris,  France,  1900, 
and  at  the  Exposition  there  to  be  held,  and  do  authorize  and 
empower  her  to  execute  and  fulfill  the  dutes  of  that  office  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  to  have  arid  to  hold  the  said  office  with  all 
the  powers  and  privileges  thereunto  of  rights  appertaining 
unto  her  the  said  Mrs.  Daniel  Manning.  Under  the  joint 
resolution  of  congress,  approved  February  ^3,  1900.  In  tes- 
timony whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent 
and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 
Given  under  my  hand  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  23d  day 
of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth. 

By  the  President, 

W11.1.IAM  McKini.e:y. 
John  Hay, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Lafayette  will  take  place  July 
4,  1900,  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  will  place  upon  the  monument  a 
tablet  of  which  the  inscription  reads  as  follows : 

This  Tablet  is  a  Tribute  of  the  National  Society  of 

The  Daughters  of 

The  American   Revolution 

To  the  Illustrious  Memory  of 

LAFAYETTE, 

The  Friend  of  America,  the  Fellow  Soldier 

of  WASHINGTON, 

The  Patriot  of  Two  Countries. 
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According-  to  the  request  of  the  eighth  Continental  Con- 
gress, the  president  general,  Mrs.  Manning,  appointed  a 
committee  of  ladies  to  represent  the  National  Society  at  the 
unveiling.  They  are  Mrs.  Adlai  Stevenson,  Mrs.  John  W. 
Foster,  Miss  Eugenia  Washington,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Wal- 
worth, Miss  Mary  Desha,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood,  Madame 
la  Marquise  de  Chambrun,  Mrs.  Robert  Stockwell  Hatcher, 
Mrs.  Charles  Carlyle  Darwin,  Mrs.  Sara  Thompson  Kinney, 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  B.  Cameron.  The  former  presidents-general, 
the  founders,  and  the  Franco-American  Memorial  Committee 
constitute  the  above  committee. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Society  will  be  in  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Social  Economy  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
prove  of  interest  to  the  French  authorities  and  visitors  to  the 
exposition.  It  will  consist  of  the  following  articles :  Ten 
volumes  of  the  Lineage  Book;  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Monthly  Magazine:  ;  four  directories ;  copy  of  First  An- 
nual Report  to  Smithsonian  Institution ;  one  copy  of  each  of 
our  documents ;  copy  of  act  of  incorporation ;  insignia,  ofificial 
ribbon  and  rosette;  samples  of  our  stationery;  ''real  daugh- 
ter's" spoon ;  ancestor's  shield ;  ofificial  china ;  many  photo- 
graphs, including  one  of  the  hospital  ship  launch. 

The  ninth  Continental  Congress  appropriated  two  thou- 
sand dollars  to  cover  all  necessary  expenses,  and  authorized 
the  committee  to  adopt  a  badge  commemorative  of  the  event. 

The  account  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  statue  of  Lafayette  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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Seventh  General  Connecticut  Conference* — The  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  of  Connecticut,  were  entertained 
on  Wednesday,  May  the  i6th,  by  the  Sarah  Riggs  Humphrey 
Chapter,  of  Derby,  Connecticut,  and  fully  six  hundred  visitors 
were  present.  The  guests  were  escorted  in  carriages  by  com- 
mittees of  ladies  to  the  place  of  meeting. 

Derby  greeted  them  with  a  gay  flourish  of  flags  and  the 
chimes  pealed  out  a  welcome  from  St.  James'  Church,  whose 
history  has  been  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  town. 

The  spacious  audience  room  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  where 
the  meeting  was  held,  was  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  flags 
and  a  quantity  of  flowers  arranged  artistically.  The  center 
was  occupied  by  the  charter  of  Sarah  Riggs  Humphreys 
Chapter,  framed  in  handsomely  carved  and  historic  wood. 
Pictures  of  George  Washington  were  arranged  against  the 
wall. 

While  the  guests  were  being  seated  Miss  Maud  Patchen 
rendered  selections  on  the  organ,  many  patriotic  airs  being 
included. 

At  II  o'clock  the  state  officers  and  guests  of  honor  en- 
tered, escorted  by  the  officers  of  Sarah  Riggs  Humphreys 
Chapter,  as  follows,  two  ushers,  Miss  Lena  Howe  and  Mrs. 

E.  E.  Gardner  preceding  them : 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Pinney,  regent  of  Sarah  Riggs  Humph- 
reys Chapter,  escorted  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Kinney,  the  state  re- 
gent ;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Phillips,  ex-regent  of  Sarah  Riggs  Humph- 
reys Chapter,  escorted  Mrs.  Donald  McLean,  regent  of  New 
York  City  Chapter ;  Mrs.  N.  D.  Baldwin  escorted  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence A.  Bacon ;  Mrs.  George  H.  Peck  escorted  Mrs.  Kate 
Foote  Coe ;  Mrs.  Frances  Lewis  escorted  Mrs.  H.  S.  Lillie  ; 
Miss  M.  Louise  Birdseye  escorted  Mrs.  Ernest  Rogers ;  Mrs. 

F.  W.  Benham  escorted  Mrs.  George  S.  Talcott ;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Downs  escorted  Mrs.  K.  S.  Bowman;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Osborne 
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escorted  Mrs.  C.  N.  Downs;  and  Miss  iM-ances  S.  lirinsniade 
escorted  Miss  Dotha  Stone  Pinneo. 

Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Kinney,  state  recent,  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  the  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Osborne. 

The  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  sung  by  Mrs.  C.  X. 
Downs. 

The  state  regent  introduced  the  regent  of  Sarah  Riggs 
Humphreys  Chapter,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Pinney,  who  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome. 

After  a  cordial  greeting  to  the  Daughters,  Mrs.  Pinney 
said  in-  part : 

"It  is  usual  at  these  gatherings  to  recount  the  virtues  and  charms  of 
the  chapter  heroine.  I  call  to  mind  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the 
portrayed  characters  of  Faith  Trumbull,  Mary  Silliman,  Catherine 
Gaylord  and  others,  and  feel  depressed  that  of  our  chapter's  heroine 
little  can  be  verified.  Of  her  there  is  neither  portrait  nor  silhouette. 
However,  there  is  one  thing  of  which  we  are  certain.  She  married, 
as  second  husband.  Rev.  Daniel  Humphreys,  and  was  mother  of  the 
most  distinguished  man  born  in  Derby,  who  took  part  in  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Following  the  example  of  holding  in  rev- 
erence the  mother  of  Washington,  when  choosing  a  name  we  honored 
our  chapter  with  that  of  the  mother  of  Derby's  distinguished  son, 
General  David  Humphreys. 

"Sarah  Riggs  Humphreys  Chapter  has  by  object  lessons  endeav- 
ored to  impart  patriotism  and  reverence  for  the  past  by  acts,  not 
words,  and  has  devoted  its  energies  to  that  which  in  our  own  town 
needed  its  care.  The  fragile  and  almost  unreadable  town  records 
from  1665  to  1710  have  been  deciphered  and  copied  by  members  of 
this  chapter,  our  honorary  and  first  regent  having  the  work  in  charge 
and  personally  doing  all  the  recopying.  This  copy,  having  been  en- 
dorsed by  competent  persons  as  correct,  is  now  in  the  vault  of  the 
savings  bank  awaiting  sufficient  funds  for  publication." 

Mrs.  Kate  Foote  Coe,  of  the  Susan  Carrington  Clark 
Chapter,  Meriden,  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome  in  a 
most  pleasing  and  entertaining  way.  Aliss  Bowman,  of 
Katherine  Gaylord  Chapter,  Bristol,  read  a  very  able  paper 
on  the  "Quakers  of  New  England,"  which  was  followed  by 
a  whistling  solo  by  Mrs.  Terrence  S.  Allis,  of  Derby.  Mrs. 
AlHs'  selections,  "Youthful  Heart"  and  Bischoff's  "Bobo- 
link," were  enthusiastically  received. 
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Mrs.  Marian  R.  H.  S.  Lillie,  of  Lucretia  Shaw  Chapter, 
New  London,  read  a  paper  entitled  "A  Plea  for  Fables." 
Mrs.  LilHe  regretted  that  the  times  were  such  that  we  could 
not  accept,  with  all  the  fervor  that  characterized  bygone  gen- 
erations, the  heroes  of  the  past.  She  suggested  that  ruth- 
less exactists  were  destroying  the  glamour  which  had  sur- 
rounded these  heroes,  and  giving  in  the  place  of  dehghtful 
fancies,  cold,  stern  facts.  She  pleaded  for  WilHam  Tell,  the 
boy  and  the  tyrant ;  for  Captain  Smith,  the  tomahawk  and 
Pocohontas ;  for  Sheridan's  ride  and  "Barbara  Frietchie." 

Miss  Jessie  Beecher  gave  Rochmancofif's  prelude  in  C 
minor  dehghtfully,  and  was  followed  by  little  Miss  Elizabeth 
Packard,  who  recited  Mrs.  Heman's  "Bring  Flowers,"  arid 
greatly  pleased  the  audience,  and  followed  this  with  "Charac- 
ter Recitation." 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Kennard  extended  an  invitation,  to  the  state 
conference  to  hold  the  February  meeting  in  Meriden,  as  the 
guest  of  Ruth  Hart  Chapter,  and  it  was  so  voted. 

The  morning  session  then  came  to  a  close  and  the  guests 
were  taken  in  electric  cars  to  Lake  Housatonic  Park,  where, 
in  Derby's  large  Casino,  with  its  extensive  and  varied  view 
up  and  down  the  beautiful  Housatonic  river,  luncheon  was 
served. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  the  song,  "Love 
and  Spring,"  finely  rendered  by  the  Naugatuck  Quartette, 
and  then  followed  an  address  by  Mrs.  Donald  McLean,  re- 
gent of  the  New  York  City  Chapter. 

After  expressing  in  a  few  words  her  pleasure  in  being  again 
with  the  Connecticut  Daughters,  she  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  state  regent,  Mrs.  Kinney,  who  is  soon  to  sail  for 
Europe.  In  the  name  of  all  she  wished  Mrs.  Kinney  bon 
voyage,  but  asked  her  not  to  stay  abroad  too  long.  Turning 
then  to  Mrs.  Pinney,  regent  of  the  local  chapter,  she  spoke 
of  her  marvelous  executive  ability,  as  evidenced  in  the  exer- 
cises of  yesterday.  She  spoke  good  words  for  Derby's  abil- 
ity to  entertain  and  of  the  true  democratic  spirit  that  exists 
here  and  did  exist  when  Thomas  Jefiferson  wore  the  broad- 
cloth suit  made  from  the  wool  of  General  Humphreys'  two 
merino  sheep. 
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Mrs.  McLean  then  reverted  to  the  subject  upon  vvhicli  she 
came  to  speak,  namely,  ''Pubhc  Speech  an  Excitant  tcj 
Patriotism,"  and  it  can  certainly  be  said  that  Mrs.  McLean's 
address  was  an  example  of  the  oratory  for  which  she  pleaded. 
It  moved  her  auditors  as  nothing  perhaps  had  moved  them 
in  years.  She  was  frequently  interrupted  by  spontaneous 
bursts  of  applause  that  told  she  had  carried  the  audience 
completely  with  her,  and  for  the  time  being  they  were  see- 
ing possibihties  and  certainties  of  the  future  of  which  they 
had  never  dreamed. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  AUis  followed  with  two  whistling  solos  ren- 
dered in  her  usual  faultless  and  expressive  manner.  A 
hearty  encore  brought  her  back.  She  was  accompanied  on 
the  piano  by  Miss  Maud  Patchen.  Miss  Elizabeth  Packard 
then  recited  ''Independence  Bell."  She  followed  with  "When 
the  Minister  Comes  to  Tea,"  which  brought  smiles  to  a  thou- 
sand faces,  more  or  less.  Miss  Packard  responded  to  the  call 
for  more  with  another  humorous  selection.  Miss  Frances 
Osborne  rendered  a  violin  solo,  ''Allegro,"  by  De  Beriot, 
which  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  that  she  gave  an 
encore.  Mrs.  George  S.  Talcott,  of  Esther  Stanley  Chapter, 
read  a  paper  entitled  "The  Influence  of  the  Pulpit  During  the 
Revolution." 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Pinneo,  of  the  Norwalk  Chapter,  read  an  origi- 
nal story  entitled,  "The  Gray  Silk  Gown  of  Persis  Van  Ron- 
ton." It  was  a  story  of  1824,  the  year  of  Lafayette's  visit  to 
this  country.  The  scene  was  laid  in  Etrunia,  a  small  town 
near  Albany.  It  was  the  story  of  a  Dutch  farmer's  daughter 
and  a  city  young  man  and  a  wedding  somewhere  near  the 
end.  The  Naugatuck  Quartette  then  sang  Kipling  and  De- 
Koven's  "Recessional,"  and  received  a  liberal  share  of  ap- 
plause. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  those  who  had  contributed 
to  the  exercises  of  the  day,  and  cheers  were  proposed  and 
given  for  Mrs.  Kinney,  so  soon  to  sail  for  Europe.  After 
the  singing  of  "America,"  by  the  audience,  the  meeting,  the 
largest  the  state  organization  has  ever  held,  was  adjourned. 
— Eva  Child  Mason. 
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California  Chapter  (San  Francisco,  California,)  has  just 
closed  another  prosperous  year.  On  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  1900,  the  members  were  the  guests  of 
Mrs.  Sidney  Gushing,  on  an  excursion  over  the  new  scenic 
railway  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Tamalpias.  The  roaring  fires 
at  "The  Inn,"  the  dainty  lunch,  and  the  magnificent  pano- 
rama, including  a  shower  far  below  us,  made  the  day  one 
to  be  ever  remembered.  The  final  meeting  of  the  year  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge,  and  was  saddened 
for  all  by  the  bereavement  of  the  newly  re-elected  regent.  In 
sympathy  with  her  loss  and  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Aloody,  the  meeting  adjourned  as  soon  as  the  new  officers 
were  installed. — A.  G.  GaTi^in. 

The  Manha  Washingfton  Chapter  (Washington,  District 
of  Columbia, )  held  an  "open  meeting"  on  Friday,  May 
i8th,  at  Confederate  Veterans'  Hall,  to  which  the  members 
invited  their  friends.  The  first  part  of  the  evening  was  de- 
voted to  a  musical  and  literary  program,  consisting  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  selections  by  the  Misses  Farrow,  Kehlert, 
Edmonston,  Talmadge,  Buckingham,  DeMoll  and  Annie  Y. 
Pike ;  recitations  by  Miss  Jamison  and  Mr.  Knox,  and  two 
poems  read  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Oscar  Roome,  one  written  by  her- 
self, the  other  by  her  illustrious  father,  Albert  Pike.  The 
latter  part  of  the  evening  was  passed  by  the  young  people 
in  dancing.  During  the  intermission  refreshments  of  ice 
cream  and  cake  were  served.  All  present  expressed  their 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  entertainment  as  a  most  defightful 
close  to  the  pleasant  spring  season. 

Norwalk  Chapter  (Norwalk,  Connecticut). — At  last  year's 
state  conference,  in  Stamford,  the  president  general 
of  the  National  Society,  Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Manning,  greeted 
the  Connecticut  Daughters.  A  few  days  later,  eighteen 
members  of  the  chapter  went  on  an  excursion  to  the  Tories' 
Hole  at  the  invitation  of  Miss  Delafield,  of  Noroton.  The 
Rev,  C.  M.  Selleck  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Zimmerman  accompanied 
the  party ;  the  latter  photographed  the  picturesque  surround- 
ings of  Jthe  Tories'  Hole  and  the  party  of  visitors.     The  pic- 
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tures  were  a  fine  contribution  to  our  chapter's  scrap  book. 
On  June  24th  we  visited  the  Frankhn  School,  and  Mrs.  Weed 
made  a  patriotic  address  in  awarding-  the  annual  prize  to 
Miss  May  Fallon.  On  June  30th  the  re^^ent  gave  a  recep- 
tion at  ''Midbrook"  to  meet  Mrs.  Annie  Arnoux  Haxtuni, 
genealogical  editor  of  the  Mail  and  Express,  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
T.  Kinney,  state  regent  of  Connecticut.  At  about  the  same 
time  our  patriotic  and  diligent  state  regent  instigated  the 
society  of  old  Middlesex  Church,  Darian,  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  historical  building  from  whose  pulpit  the  Rev. 
Moses  Mather  was  taken  by  the  British  on  July  22,  1781,  with 
the  men  of  his  congregation  to  a  dreary  prison  in  New  York. 
On  July  nth,  the  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  Norwalk,  a 
tablet  was  unveiled  at  Fitch's  Point  where  the  invaders 
landed.  The  Rev.  C.  M.  Selleck  made  the  address.  In  Sep- 
tember the  regent  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  season's 
work  by  making  a  Nathan  Hale  day.  Two  distinguished 
guests  were  present  and  addressed  the  chapter,  Mrs.  CaroHne 
A.  Creevey,  a  member  of  the  Hale  family,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Sangster.  Miss  Pinneo  gave  a  paper  on  Nathan  Hale, 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  year,  which  she  has  since  given 
in  New  York  and  other  places  with  great  success.  Airs. 
Weed  announced  her  desire  that  the  chapter  should  erect 
a  memorial  to  Hale,  and  on  motion  of  Mrs.  Backus  the 
chapter  undertook  this  work.  Could  we  have  dreamed  it 
possible,  a  year  ago,  that  we  should  ever  dare  to  think  of 
raising  $800  for  a  memorial  of  any  kind?  Yet  under  the 
steady  influence  of  our  regent  we  come  to  believe  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  erect  a  beautiful  drinking  fountain,  which  will 
minister  to  the  present  while  it  commemorates  the  past.  In 
October  we  helped  Mr.  Samuel  Richard  Weed  to  surprise 
Mrs.  Weed  on  her  birthday,  and  were  delightfully  enter- 
tained at  "Midbrook."  A  delegation  visited  New  Canaan  in 
October  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  several  monu- 
ments, at  which  Mrs.  Weed  assisted.  At  the  October  meet- 
ing Miss  Genevieve  Hale  Whitlock  contributed  an  original 
poem  on  Nathan  Hale.  The  schools  were  asked  to  assist  in 
raising  a  Hale  memorial  fund  and  generously  responded. 
Miss  Cunningham's  offer  of  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
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Hale  aroused  a  great  interest  in  the  schools.  The  Lafayette 
day  in  November,  with  papers  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Barroll  and 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Weed,  was  especially  interesting.  Mrs.  Omstead 
and  Mrs.  Backus  made  important  contributions  to  local  his- 
tory by  papers  on  old  houses  in  Wilton  and  Westport.  Miss 
Harriet  Aymer,  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  February  meeting, 
contributed  an  important  paper  on  Isaac  Sears,  a  leader  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York,  who  was  born  in  Norwalk. 
The  guest  days  in  December  and  April  were  largely  attended. 
At  the  latter  our  ''real  daughter,"  Mrs.  Charlotte  Keeler 
Raymond,  Mrs.  Washington  Roebling,  a  vice-president 
general  of  the  National  Society,  and  Mrs.  Kinney,  state 
regent,  added  brilliancy  to  the  occasion.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  identify  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  from  this  district.  Mrs.  Omstead  has  lo-' 
cated  38  graves  in  Wilton  parish,  Mrs.  Weed  and  Mrs.  Scott 
8  or  10  in  Rowayton,  Miss  Lena  Couch  and  Miss  Lines  12  in 
St.  Paul's  churchyard,  and  reports  are  expected  from  others. 
Papers  attesting  the  location  of  the  graves  and  the  record  of 
the  men  have  been  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  Norwalk 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  Mrs.  Weed's  devotion 
and  affectionate  appreciation  of  the  members'  response  to  her 
calls  for  assistance  have  developed  more  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  Norwalk  Chapter. — Ange:,line: 
Scott,  Historian. 

Sabra  Trumbull  Chapter  (Rockville,  Connecticut). — On 
May  22,  the  chapter  held  a  meeting  at  the  home  of  the  regent, 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Belding.  The  chapter  voted  to  send  a  donation 
to  the  Nathan  Hale  School  Home  fund  of  New  London, 

The  Dewey  gavel  was  formally  presented  to  the  chapter 
and  the  following  resolutions  passed : 

Whereas,  Admiral  George  Dewey,  the  hero  of  Manila  Bay,  has 
presented  to  our  chapter,  through  our  beloved  regent,  a  gavel  made 
of  teak  wood  taken  from  the  flagship  "Olympia,"  upon  whose  deck 
he  stood  on  May  i,  1898,  and  directed  the  maneuvres  which  won  us  a 
bloodless  victory,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Sabra  Trumbull  Chapter  give  him  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  great  honor  bestowed,  and  will  ever  hold  in  grateful 
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remembrance  the  priceless  souvenir;  and  as  a  chapter,  on  May  ist  o£ 
each  succeeding  year,  remember  the  heroism  displayed  by  himself  and 
sailors  under  his  command. 

Resolved,  That  the  ladies  of  the  chapter  express  to  the  recent  their 
grateful  appreciation  for  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  rare  and  intrinsic 
relic  which  has  made  the  chapter  illustrious. 

A  memorial  to  Lafayette  will  soon  be  placed  at  the  old 
town  farm  to  commemorate  his  visit  here  in  1824,  and  mark- 
ers for  the  unknown  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  will  be 
placed  upon  those  which  can  be  designated. 

Bunker  Hill  day  will  be  celebrated  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  A.. 
N.  Belding. 

Letitia  Green  Stevenson  Chapter  (Bloomington,  Illinois). 
— May  3,  1900,  the  chapter  held  its  sixth  anniversary  recep- 
tion in  Cooper  Hall.  Interesting  papers  relating  to  the 
origin,  growth  and  purposes  of  the  organization  were  read 
by  Miss  Frances  Perry,  Mrs.  H.  C.  DeMotte,  and  Mrs. 
Mammen.  The  papers  elicited  great  commendation. 
Music  was  made  a  special  feature,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Brown,  Miss 
Edith  Brown  and  Miss  Clara  De  Motte  contributing  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  those  present.  This  chapter  by  special 
decree  was  permitted  to  bear  the  name  of  a  living  woman 
and  they  appreciate  the  honor  highly. 

Baltimore  Chapter  (Baltimore,  Maryland.) — The  meetings 
were  held  in  Colonial  Hall,  417  North  Charles  Street.  The 
following  is  a  resume  of  the  year's  work : 

Professor  Wilber  F.  Smith,  of  the  Baltimore  City  College, 
addressed  the  chapter  on  parliamentary  law  as  a  part  of  the 
winter  work,  and  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  presented 
the  puzzling  rules  and  questions  which  are  constantly  coming 
up  in  assemblies.  A  pleasant  address  was  also  made  on  the 
same  subject  by  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Roberts,  the  state  regent. 

The  chapter  presented  this  year  one  hundred  dollars  to 
the  Continental  Hall  fund,  also  donated  twenty-five  dollars 
to  the  Mount  Vernon  Association. 

While  other  chaoters  are  founding  chairs  of  history  and 
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establishing  free  fellowships  and  pubhc  Hbraries,  and  donat- 
ing books  on  the  history  of  our  country,  our  chapter  has 
turned  its  attention  to  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  offering 
annually  a  prize  to  the  pupils  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
female  high  schools  for  the  best  essay  upon  the  subject, 
''Women  of  the  American  Revolution." 

The  medal  is  of  gold  with  a  white  enamel  center  upon 
which  is  engraved  a  spinning  wheel,  and  surrounding  this 
are  thirteen  red  enamel  stars  emblematic  of  the  thirteen 
original  states. 

Forty-five  essays  were  received  by  the  committee,  of  which 
Mrs.  Alexander  Hodgdon  was  chairman.  The  ladies'  com- 
mittee selected  ten  essays  and  submitted  them  to  three  gen- 
tlemen. Dr.  Wm.  Hand  Browne,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity ;  Dr.  Wilber  F.  Smith,  of  the  City  CoUege,  and  Dr. 
Bernard  Weiner,  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  to  select 
in  their  judgment  the  best  one.  The  prize  was  awarded  to 
Miss  Emma  Butzler,  of  the  Eastern  High  School.  Six 
essays  from  the  Western  and  four  from  the  Eastern  received 
honorable  mention. 

Mrs.  Charles  Nicholan,  the  vice-regent,  presented  the 
medal  in  the  absence,  on  account  of  illness,  of  our  beloved 
regent,  Mrs.  A.  Leo  Knott. 

The  assembly  room  of  the  Eastern  High  School  building 
was  handsomely  draped  with  the  national  colors.  Several 
patriotic  songs  were  rendered  by  the  school,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prof.  J.  Harry  Deems. 

The  Hon.  Neilson  Poe,  Jr.,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
-chapter,  made  an  interesting  and  impressive  address. 

A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Baltimore  Chapter  were 
present,  also  our  state  regent,  Mrs.  J.  Pembroke  Thom. 

A  liberal  response  from  the  chapter  members  was  cheer- 
fully made  to  a  request  for  bound  books  to  be  sent  to  the 
Island  of  Guam,  one  of  our  new  possessions,  for  the  soldiers. 

The  social  side  has  not  been  overlooked,  as  dainty  refresh- 
ments were  served  and  delightful  instrumental  and  vocal 
music  enlivened  the  afternoon  meetings. — Mary  C.  McVey 
BeaslEY,  Historian. 
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Betsey  Ross  Chapter  (Lawrence,  Massachusetts). — The 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  Betsy  Ross  Chapter  was  held  with 
Mrs.  Shepard,  Saturday,  April  21,  1900.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  regent,  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard; vice-regent,  Mrs.  Lyon;  registrar,  Mrs.  Currier;  secre- 
tary. Miss  Smith;  treasurer,  Miss  Freeman;  historian,  Mrs. 
Talbot ;  chaplain,  Mrs.  French ;  member  of  advisory  board, 
Mrs.  Mann. 

We  have  at  present,  thirty-seven  members,  two  of  them 
being  "real  daughters."  The  subscription  to  the  Amkrican 
Monthly  Magazine:  was  renewed  in  June,  and  it  has  been 
circulated  among  the  members  during  the  year.  The 
Lineage  Books  have  been  bought  as  fast  as  they  have  been 
published,  and  we  have  at  present,  seven  of  them.  Two  pic- 
tures have  been  presented  to  the  chapter  during  the  year, 
one  of  Paul  Jones,  by  Miss  Marion  Brazier,  of  Boston,  and 
the  other  of  Betsey  Ross  displaying  the  first  flag,  by  our  re- 
gent, Mrs.  Dyer. 

Mrs.  Dyer  (regent)  and  Mrs.  Talbot  (historian)  repre- 
sented the  chapter  at  the  state  convention,  at  Hingham ;  but 
for  the  first  time  since  we  have  been  a  chapter,  we  were  un- 
represented at  the  continental  congress  in  February,  ^Irs. 
Dyer  being  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  illness. 

During  the  winter  we  gave  "a  colonial  evening,"  we  also 
had  Miss  Brazier  read  her  paper  on  Paul  Jones.  Lawrence 
being  only  about  fifty-five  years  old,  we  have  no  graves  to 
m.ark,  no  historical  houses. to  preserve.  We  have  started  a 
"picture  fund,"  which  we  intend  to  use  in  buying  a  historical 
picture  for  the  new  high  school. — LouisK  M.  Smith,  Secre- 
tary. 

David  Reese  Chapter  (Oxford,  Mississippi).— During  the 
summer  of  1895,  our  state  regent,  Mrs.  WilHam  H.  Sims, 
began  a  correspondence  which  resulted  in  the  David 
Reese  Chapter,  of  Oxford,  Mississippi,  named  for  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  "Mecklenburg  Declaration."  Although  the 
David  Reese  Chapter  was  organized  in  1899,  we  took  steps 
toward  this  in  the  summer  of  1898,  but  the  dreaded  fever 
.scourged  our  state,  putting  from  us  all  thought  of  study  and 
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sociabilty  and  aught  else  but  sorrow  and  flight.  We  have 
an  enroUment  of  sixteen  members  and  a  waiting  Hst.  We 
have  one  "real  daughter,"  a  daughter  of  Robert  Rankin,  a 
private  soldier  of  the  North  Carolina  troops ;  one  life  member 
and  one  granddaughter  of  David  Reese  among  our  charter 
members.  Mrs.  William  H.  Sims,  our  first  and  admired 
state  regent  presented  us  with  our  charter  in  the  spring  of 
1900  and  gave  us  the  chapter  flower-magnolia.  We  have 
contributed  five  dollars  to  the  "Continental  Hall"  and  order- 
ed all  the  Lineage  Books.  We  have  taken  the  x\me:rican 
Monthly  Magazine  and  the  "Spirit  of  '"jG'  for  several  years.. 
We  have  lost  three  members  by  death,  Mesdames  HoUoway, 
Leavell  and  Rascoe.  We  have  devoted  much  time  to  his- 
torical study,  parliamentary  law,  civil  government  and 
sociology  and  political  economy,  and  we  are  awakening  an 
intelligent  appreciation  in  the  aims  and  uses  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Some  of  us  belong  to  the  State  Historical  Society  and 
the  U.  D.  C.  We  hope  to  undertake  some  special  line  of 
work  before  long.  Our  present  state  regent,  Miss  Alice 
Quitman  Lovell,  has  a  noble  ancestry.  The  x\mErican 
Monthly  Magazine  for  August,  1897,  contains  a  brief 
sketch  of  her  antecedents. — Emma  M.  HustacE,  Secretary. 

St,  Louis  Chapter  (St.  Louis,  Missouri). — In  response  to 
an  invitation  from  Miss  Haskell,  principal  of  Monticello 
Seminary,  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  enjoyed  a  delightful  day 
at  the  school,  April  14th.  Miss- Haskell  received  her  gLie-t> 
in  the  large  drawing-room,  which  was  decorated  with  lovely 
spring  flowers.  The  hour  was  spent  in  exploring  the  beauti- 
ful building  and  grounds  and  examining  the  curios  and  relics 
which  belong  to  Monticello,  among  which  was  a  unique  p'ate 
made  in  Warwickshire  just  after  the  Revolutionary  war. 
The  assembly  hall  where  the  business  meeting  was  held  was 
decorated  with  bunting  in  the  national  colors,  and  on  the 
stage  was  a  spinning  wheel,  its  distaff  filled  with  flax. 

Miss  Haskell  gave  a  welcoming  address  in  her  own  most 
happy  manner.  Routine  business  followed,  during  which 
Elliolo  Chapter,  of  Alton,  requested  to  be  readmitted  into  the 
mother  chapter,  St.  Louis,  from  which  it  had  been  separated 
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for  two  years.     The  St.  Louis  Chapter  save  iina„i,„ous  con- 

sent. 

A  silver  mounted  gavel  was  then  presented  bv  Miss  Has- 
kell to  the  St.  Louis  Chapter,  and  handed  to  the  regent  by 
Miss  St.  Clair,  of  Pierce  City,' Missouri,  a  student  at  Monti- 
cello,  whose  ancestors  fought  in  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
and  also  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  gavel  was  de- 
clared to  be  made  from  wood  from  the  original  cherry  tree 
of  George  Washington.  The  box  which  held  the  gavel  was 
held  by  Miss  Alden,  also  a  pupil,  who  is  a  descendant  of 
John  Alden  of-  Puritan  fame.  Among  the  daughters  present 
was  Mrs.  EHzabeth  Aris,  a  "real  daughter,"  who  made  a 
short  address.  After  luncheon,  at  3  o'clock,  the  guests  and 
pupils  gathered  in  the  beautiful  memorial  chapel,  where  a 
musicale  awaited  them.  Miss  Leonora  Jackson,  the  talented 
vioHnist,  was  the  musician  of  the  afternoon.  At  5  o'clock 
the  party  returned,  having  spent  a  deHghtful  day  at'  lovely 
Monticello. — Margarkt  P.  Evans. 

New  G)nnecticut  Chapter  (Painesville,  Ohio). — The  mem- 
bers of  this  chapter  are  to  publish  a  souvenir  newspaper 
in  the  interest  of  the  approaching  centennial  of  the  town. 
The  paper  will  abound  in  local  historical  matter  and  contain 
a  review  of  Painesville  as  it  is. 

Piqua  Chapter  (Piqua,  Ohio). — Interesting  papers  on  the 
history  of  Piqua  and  some  of  the  pioneers  were  read  at  the 
meetings  last  year  and  it  was  decided  to  publish  these  in  book 
form.  To  defray  expenses,  the  chapter  on  Thanksgiving- 
evening  gave  an  exhibition  of  living  pictures  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  James  Hicks.  Each  picture  in  its  brilliant  stage  setting 
was  like  an  exquisite  water  color.  After  music  by  ]\Iiss  P)Oal 
and  ]Mr.  Simpkinson,  accomplished  musicians,  came  an  ideal 
representation  of  Stuart's  George  Washington,  by  ]\Ir.  Theo- 
dore Royer.  Mrs.  Hicks,  in  a  striking  picture,  represented 
her  ancestress,  Deborah  Champion,  who,  in  a  time  of  peril, 
bore  dispatches  to  Washington,  accompanied  only  by  her 
slave,  Aristarchus.  Master  Charles  Hicks,  in  his  colonial 
costume,  made  a  graceful  descendant  of  this  famous  woman. 
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Fair  Dorothy  Ouincy,  wife  of  John  Hancock,  next  came  into 
view,  charmingly  represented  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Barber.  Miss 
Daisy  Smith,  as  Pocahontas,,  was  a  beautiful  forest  maiden 
in  veritable  Indian  costume.  Lady  Katharine  Duer  was  a 
great  colonial  belle  but  Mrs.  W.  S.  Montgomery  made  as 
beautiful  a  picture  as  could  the  famous  Lady  Kitty.  Miss 
Etta  Brandrifif  in  a  quaint  costume  represented  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, wife  of  her  famous  ancestor,  Roger  Williams.  Miss 
Roe  sang  delightfully  to  Miss  Leonard's  accompaniment. 
The  first  miniature  given  was  Gilbert  Stuart's  "Martha 
Washington,"  perfectly  personated  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  McKinney, 
whose  snow  white  hair  needed  no  powder.  Mrs.  Rex  Slau- 
son  made  a  very  pretty  Dolly  Madison  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
Royer  was  charming  as  Abigail  Adams.  The  severe  lines  of 
the  necessary  coififure  were  very  becoming  to  her  dignified 
beauty.  The  noted  governor,  John  Winthrop,  was  really  be- 
fore the  audience  when  they  saw  Mr.  M.  E.  Baker.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  pictures  were  full  length.  Mr.  Charles  Locke, 
a  descendant  in  Indian  costume,  took  the  part  of  one  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  The  fascinating  heroine  of  Dr.  Mitchell's 
"Hugh  Wynne,"  Dorthea  Penniston,  was  made  a  living  per- 
sonaHty  by  Miss  Dorothy  Parker.  The  noble  wife  of  War- 
ren was  personated  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Hall.  Mr.  Percy  F. 
Todd  then  sang  with  fine  effect.  Miss  Martha  Wood  was 
a  most  charming  Betsey  Ross,  the  maker  of  the  first  flag, 
as  she  sat  stitching  "five  pointed  stars"  on  the  blue  field  that 
lay  across  her  lap.  The  last  tableau  was  Priscilla.  Miss 
Carrie  Gross  with  her  demure,  sweet  face  under  the  high 
white  cap,  would  surely  have  won  John  Alden,  had  he  been 
there  to  see.  At  the  conclusion,  ice  cream  and  cake  were 
served.  A  valuable  collection  of  reUcs  was  displayed  and 
proved  of  great  interest. — LouiSE  Wood  McKinnky,  His- 
torian. 

Western  Reserve  Chapter  (Cleveland,  Ohio). — The  pa- 
triotic work  of  this  chapter  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
Six  prizes  have  been  given  to  the  public  schools  doing  the 
best  work  in  American  history ;  a  course  of  five  lectures  on 
American  history  was  given  by  Moses  Coit  Tyler  in  the 
Women's  College,  the  first  fruits  of  the  efforts  to  establish 
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a  chair  of  American  history.  The  cxami)le  of  the  New  York- 
City  Chapter  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  own  regent, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Squire,  led  to  this  happy  resuU.  Until  the  per- 
manent fund  is  raised,  the  chapter  has  pledged  itself  tf> 
$300.00  annually  for  lectures.  For  its  charitable  work,  the 
chapter  has  constituted  itself  a  section  of  the  Needlework- 
Guild.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  give  lectures  on 
American  history  to  the  foreigners  of  the  city  in  their  own 
languages.  We  are  indebted  to  the  report  of  the  Buffalo. 
Chapter  as  given  in  the  pages  of  the  American  MoNTiiLy 
Magazine  for  this  departure. — S.  M.  Perkins,  Historian. 

Cincinnati  Chapter  (Cincinnati,  Ohio). — On  February  5th,. 
the  chairman  of  the  committees  presented  their  reports  to  the 
chapter.  Miss  Peebles  read  the  Hst  of  reHcs  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  chapter.  Mrs.  George  M.  Martin  made 
clear  a  bit  of  local  history  in  her  account  of  Bloody  Run. 
Miss  Ella  Hollister  read  an  original  poem  on  Cuba.  Mrs. 
Brent  Arnold  reported  the  sum  of  $550.00  in  the  permanent 
fund  for  the  fellowship  of  American  history  to  be  established 
in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Frank  Wilson  reported 
that  the  representatives  of  the  various  patriotic  societies  had 
discussed  the  marking  of  the  site  of  Fort  Washington.  The 
chapter  voted  to  urge  the  building  of  a  home  on  the  site. 

Beverley  Manor  Chapter  (Staunton,  Virginia).— The  chap- 
ter entertained  the  state  conference  last  November  and. 
showed  that  its  members  were  representative  and  active 
women  in  the  cause  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. A  prize  in  the  shape  of  a  medal  has  been  offered  fotr 
the  best  essay  on  American  history  written  by  one  of  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  Staunton. 

Massanutton  Chapter  (Harrisonburg,  \'irginiaV— The 
chapter  continues  its  studies  of  colonial  times  and  will  short- 
ly take  up  the  ''Beginnings  of  the  Revolution."  During  the 
coming  year  incidentally,  the  members  of  the  chapter  will  pre- 
pare careful  and  well  authenticated  biographies  of  their  Revo- 
lutionary ancestors,  their  services,  regimental  numbers,  what 
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battles   engaged   in   and   other   matters   of   interest.     Funds 
raised  during  the  year  will  be  given  to  the  Continental  Hall. 

Great  Bridge  Chapter  (Norfolk,  Virginia). — The  chapter 
will  present  a  medal  to  the  public  school  pupil  who  has 
written  the  best  essay  on  a  Revolutionary  subject.  The 
last. meeting  for  the  season  was  held  May  lo,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  greatly  interested  in  a  paper  prepared  by  Miss 
Randolph,  of  Charlottesville.  A  tablet  has  been  placed  on  a 
large  boulder  at  Great  Bridge  around  which  the  battle  of 
that  name  raged  fiercely.  The  inscription  reads :  "This  stone 
marks  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge,  December  9, 
1775.  Erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Norfolk,  Virginia,  1900." 

A  tablet  is  to  be  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  old  St.  Paul's 
church  in  the  near  future. 

Montpelier  Chapter  (Orange,  Virginia). — The  members 
have  recently  given  a  very  handsome  Bible  to  a  church  in 
memory  of  their  esteemed  historian,  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Grinnan.  They  have  also  placed  a  large  granite  rock  with  a 
bronze  tablet  on  the  spot  where  President  Zachary  Taylor 
was  born  and  hope  to  have  the  unveiling  soon. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Chapter  (Lynchburg,  Virginia). — The 
principal  work  of  the  chapter  has  been  the  encouragement 
of  the  study  of  history,  particularly  of  the  Revolutionary 
times.  The  program  for  the  season  just  closed  was  "The 
prominent  Diplomats  of  the  Revolutionary  Period."  Excel- 
lent and  deeply  interesting  papers  have  been  prepared  by  the 
different  members.  The  June  meeting  is  always  devoted  to 
reminiscences  of  Lynchburg.  The  chapter  ofifers  two  prizes 
each  year  to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  in  the 
high  school  for  the  best  essay  in  United  States  history.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  the  subject  selected  by  the  committee 
from  the  chapter  for  the  term  ending  June  13.  On  May 
25th,  Miss  Miller,  the  ex-regent,  invited  the  members  to  a 
reception  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Tuttle,  the  recently  elected  vice- 
president  general  from  Virginia,  who  addressed  them  upon 
"The  Future  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine." 
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Mafg:aret  Lynn  Lewis  Chapter  (R(3anokc,  X'ir^nniaj. — 
Regular  meetings  are  held  by  the  chapter  and  are  always 
presided  over  by  the  regent  who  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
rendering  them  not  only  pleasant  but  profitable.  At  each 
meeting  an  original  paper  is  read,  some  of  the  late  ones  hav- 
ing the  following  subjects:  "DifYerent  Treaties  of  the  United 
States,"  ''Early  Settlements  of  West  Virginia"  and  a  most 
excellent  paper  on  ''Patrick  Henry" /written  by  his  grand- 
daughter who  is  an  honored  member  of  the  chapter.  A 
prize  was  offered  in  the  pu1)lic  schools  of  Roanoke  for  the 
best  essay  on  "Benedict  Arnold"  and  after  carefully  consider- 
the  sixteen  papers  handed  to  the  committee  the  award  was 
made  to  Katharine  Woodward.  The  present  work  of  this 
chapter  is  securing  funds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment over  the  grave  of  General  Andrew  Lewis,  at  Salem, 
Virginia. 

Albemarle  Chapter  (Charlottesville,  Virginia). — This  chap, 
ter  has  for  its  special  work  the  marking  of  the  birth- 
place of  Thomas  Jefiferson,  a  few  miles  below  jNIonticello. 
The  public  receptions,  with  historic  lectures  usually  given  by 
the  chapter  during  the  year  were  omitted  for  this  season  out 
of  respect  to  the  regent  and  other  members  who  have  been 
in  great  afifliction.  The  chapter  gave  an  informal  tea  in  May 
at  the  residence  of  the  historian  to  a  number  of  ladies  who 
are  preparing  membership  papers.  The  paper  on  ]\Iartha 
Jefferson  Randolph,  pubhshed  in  this  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Monthly  Magazine  by  permission  of  Miss  Carolina 
Ramsey  Randolph,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present.  Miss 
Cooke,  a  guest,  sang  several  beautiful  songs.  Light  refresh- 
ments were  served  and  the  Chapter  adjourned  for  the  sum- 
mer. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE  BOOK. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  a  new  department  of  this- 
magazine,  "Genealogical  Notes  and  Queries."  Any  sub- 
scriber is  at  liberty  to  make  any  such  query,  and  any  reader 
who  is  able  to  give  any  information  asked  for  is  requested  to 
do  so.  Thus  the  department  will  afford  a  medium  of  inter- 
change of  family  and  historical  information  that  will  surely 
be  helpful  to  some  and  that  may  be  profitable  to  many.  A 
seemingly  unimportant  item  may  lead  to  the  easy  solution  of 
a  perplexing  problem,  even  when  it  is  not  a  complete  answer 
to  the  inquiry  made.  As  the  department  is  intended  princi- 
pally for  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  precedence 
will  be  given  to  inquiries  that  relate  to  the  Revolutionary 
period  rather  than  to  colonial  times.  Careful  attention  is- 
called  to  the  requests  that  appear  at  the  beginning  of  that 
department.  , 

The  ninth  Continental  Congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  appropriated  twenty-five  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  a  wreath  to  be  placed  upon  the  grave  of  Fran- 
cisco de  Miranda  at  Caracas.  Miranda  was  a  native  of  Ven- 
ezuela and  a  patriot  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel  on  the  staf¥  of  General  Washington  and 
his  personal  friend.  The  name  of  Miranda  is  on  the  "arc  de 
triomphe"  in  Paris  among  those  of  the  great  captains  who 
fought  in  the  French  Revolution.  He  also  tried  to  free  his; 
beloved  country,  Venezeula,  from  the  grasp  of  the  Spaniard'.. 
Having  fought  for  freedom  in  three  great  wars,  in  three  coun- 
tries, he  died  in  a  dungeon  in  Cadiz,  with  a  chain  around  his 
neck. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  picture  of  the  equestrian  statue  of 
George  Washington  presented  to  France  by  the  women  of 
America.     The   Franco-American    Memorial    Committee    of 
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the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revohition  received  the  con- 
tributions of  the  'members  and  paid  over  in  February  to  the 
"Association  of  American  Women  for  the  presentati(jn  of  a 
Statue  of  Washington  to  France"  the  sum  of  $974.73.  The 
contributions  received  since  then  have  been  used  for  defray- 
ing the  expenses  for  the  pedestal.  The  monument  is  thrjr- 
oughly  American.  It  was  modelled  in  America  by  American 
sculptors,  Daniel  C.  Field  and  Edward  C.  Potter.  It  was  ca>t 
by  the  Henry  Bonnard  Bronze  Co.,  of  New  York.  The  i)e  l- 
estal  of  Tennessee  marble  was  set  up  by  Fischer  &  Co.,  of 
New  York.  It  is  the  first  bronze  statue  sent  to  Europe  from 
the  United  States.  Its  total  height  is  twenty-two  feet  and  its 
weight  is  8,200  pounds.  The  Place  dTena,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  beautiful  locations  in  the  French  capital  has 
been  set  aside  by  the  municipality  of  Paris  for  this  purpose. 
The  statue  will  be  unveiled  on  the  3d  of  July  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Washington's  taking  command  of  the  continental  army. 

The  Buffalo  Chapter  is  doing  a  grand  patriotic  educational 
work  among  the  Poles  and  Italians  of  their  city.  Lectures 
on  American  history  have  been  translated  into  the  Polish  anri 
Italian  languages.  These  are  given  free  with  stereopticon 
views  and  are  listened  to  with  much  interest.  The  education 
of  the  foreign  element  appeals  strongly  to  all  patriotic  hearts 
and  other  chapters  are  following  in  the  way  pointed  out  by 
the  Buffalo  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  making  an  earnest  effort 
to  secure  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  grounds  at  A'allev 
Forge,  where  the  American  army  spent  the  winter  of  1777-8. 
The  school  children  will  be  asked  to  contribute  their  pennies 
and  a  children's  day  has  been  arranged  at  Valley  Forge  with 
speeches  and  a  general  program  suitable  for  the  occasion. 

Rhode  Island  is  about  to  mark  the  grave  of  John  Water- 
man, who  was  in  the  difficult  position  of  commissariat  at 
Valley  Forge. 
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Connecticut  has  appointed  a  commission  to  acquire  the 
lands  which  General  Israel  Putnam  and  his' troops  occupied 
during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  following  Washington  relics  have  been  placed  at 
Mount  V^ernon  during  the  past  year :  a  pair  of  candelabra, 
solid  silver,  used  at  the  historic  banquets  given  at  Mount 
A^rnon  by  Washington ;  an  autograph  letter  from  Washing- 
ton ;  an  old  and  time-stained  leather-covered  book  contain- 
ing Washington's  letters  to  congress,  written  in  1774  to 
1778,  and  invaluable  as  a  historic  record. 

Those  who  are  descended  from  the  men  of  Shirley,  Massa- 
chusetts, will  be  interested  to  know  that  a  large  boulder  has 
recently  been  placed  on  the  common  where  the  minute  men 
gathered  before  they  marched  to  war.  This  boulder  has  in- 
scribed upon  it  the  names  of  all  who  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  from  Shirley. 


GENEALOGICAL  NOTES  and  QUERIES 


Contributors  are  requested  to  observe  carefully  the  following  regu- 
lations: 

1.  Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2.  Give  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

3.  Write,  with  great  plainness,  names  of  persons  and  places. 

4.  In  answering  queries,  ahvays  give  the  date  of  the  magazine,  the 
number  of  the  query  and  the  signature. 

5.  Enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  for  each  query,  and  a  stamped  envelope 
-when  any  communication  is  to  be  forwarded. 

Direct  all  communications  to: 

Mrs.  Lydia  Bolles  Newcomh, 

Genealogical  Department,  American  Monthly  Magazine, 

Nezv  Haven,  Conn. 

1.  Maltp.y. — Benjamin  Maltby  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
war;  served  seven  years;  was  a  pensioner.  Can  any  one  give  his 
military  record? — A.  D.  W.  F. 

2.  Carpenter. — Daniel  Carpenter,  born  near  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania;   was    buried    in    Haukey's    graveyard,    Westmoreland    county, 
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Pennsylvania.     His    services    during   the    Revolutionary    war    ar<-    in- 
quired for. — V.  S.  H. 

3.  McFarland.— William  McFarland  served  in  Revoluti^^nary  war. 
Left  Pennsylvania  for  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  in  1799.  His 
military  record  is  desired. — V.  S.  H. 

4.  Frisbie:.— The  descendants  of  Lsrael  Frisbie  (born  March  S,  1793; 
married  July  4,  1819,  Sarah  DeCamp,  of  Cincinnati)  would  like  to 
learn  of  his  ancestry.  He  was  from  Connecticut.  His  widow  married 
Mr.  Samuel  Hall.— D.  T.  H. 

5.  McMui.i.EN.— Would  like  to  correspond  with  the  desccndanis  <,l 
James  McMullen.  His  will  was  probated  January  20,  1818,  in  York 
county,  Pennsylvania.  He  mentions  wife,  Jean,  son  George,  and 
granddaughter  Maria  Carter.— D.  T.  H. 

6.  TAY1.0R.— Wanted  the  names  of  parents  of  Fenwick  Taylor,  and 
his  services  in  Revolutionary  war.  His  wife's  name  was  Experience, 
probably  daughter  of  Peter  and  Ruth  (Fuller)  Robinson.  His  chil- 
dren were:  George,  who  served  in  Revolutionary  war;  John; 
Thomas;  Jonah;  Catharine,  who  married  Abraham  Hazell;  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  John  Nixon;  Susan,  who  married  Samuel  Ken- 
dall; a  daughter,  who  married  Jonathan  Hayden.  The  family  lived  in 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania. — V.  S.  H. 

7.  TwiTCHKi.1..— The  military  record  of  John  Twitchell,  of  Connecti- 
cut, is  desired. — M.  C.  P. 

8.  Ric^.— Also  the  record  of  Revolutionary  service  of  Oliver  Rice. 
He  married,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Nancy  Hawes.— M.  C.  P. 

Note:  i. — The  record  of  the  military  service  of  a  pensioner  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  brief  line  of  inquiry, 
giving  the  state  and  town  from  which  the  pensioner  enlisted,  to  the 
"Bureau  of  Pensions,  Washington,  D.  C." — L.  B.  N. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 


Mrs.  Sara  T.  Kinney,  state  regent  for  Connecticut,  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Lounsbnry  to  represent  the 
state  at  the  Paris  exposition. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  article  in  this  number  of 
the  American  AIonthly  Magazine  on  the  life  of  Martha 
Jefferson  Randolph,  the  eldest  and  most  distinguished  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Jefferson,  because  it  contains  much  hithert(^ 
unwritten   history.     The   author   who   still   lives   at   the   ol  1 
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Randolph  home  ''Edgehill'  is  the  honorary  member  of  the 
Albemarle  Chapter,  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  and  wrote 
this  paper  for  that  body. 

Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Gibson,  a  member  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve Chapter,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Nash,  of 
Ohio,  to  represent  that  state  at  the  Paris  exposition. 

Mrs.  Jay  O.  Moss,  a  member  of  the  Martha  Pitkin  Chapter 
and  vice-president  general  of  the  National  Society,  has  se- 
cured the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  in  aid  of  the  free  library  of  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

We  present  in  this  number  of  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  heraldry  by  Miss 
KHzabeth  CHfiford  Netf,  a  skilled  genealogist,  who  has  made 
-a  special  study  of  the  subject.  She  is  the  author  of  a  pamph- 
let on  heraldry,  the  genealogies  of  the  Neff  family,  and  "An 
AngHcan  study  in  Christian  Symbohsm,"  an  able  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  American  church. 

Burke  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  author  of  "A  Connec- 
ticut Town  in  the  Revolutionary  War"  which  appears  in  this 
number  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  is  professor  of 
the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
of  the  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society  of  Ohio,  and  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society.  He  has  con- 
tributed extensively  to  historical  literature  and  his  works 
have  received  the  warmest  commendation.  Some  of  his  best 
known  works  are:  "The  Old  Northwest,"  "President  Gar- 
field and  Education,"  "The  American  Government,"  "How 
to  Study  and  Teach  History."  He  was  the  close  friend  of 
President  Garfield  and  was  chosen  by  the  family  to  edit  the 
works  of  the  martyr  president. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  DEPARTMENT. 


APRIL   MEETING. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  was  held  on  Thursday,. 
April  5th,  at  lo  o'clock,  in  Columbian  University. 

Present:  Airs.  Eothrop,  national  president;  Mrs.  Cromwell,  Mrs. 
Janin  and  Mrs.  Plamlin.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the- 
chaplain,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  recording  secretary  the  corre- 
sponding secretary  was  requested  to  take  the  minutes. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  and  of  the  special  meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  The  reports  of  the  vice-president  in  charge 
of  organization,  the  corresponding  secretary,  and  the  treasurer  were' 
read  and  accepted.  .  .     , 

Seventy-three  application  papers  were  read  and  accepted. 

The  vice-president  in  charge  of  organization  sent  in  the  names 
of  the  following  to  be  confirmed: 

By  Mrs.  Story,  state  director  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Henry  Harri- 
son as  president  of  a  society. 

By  Mrs.  Fowler,  director  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Miss  Sadie 
S.  Drowne,  as  president  of  the  Nellie  Custis  Society.  Both  of  them: 
were  confirmed. 

Mrs.  Hamlin  moved  that  hereafter  all  money  contributed  by  the 
Children  of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  Continental  Hall  fund' 
be  held  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion until  ordered  by  the  National  Board  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Continental  Hall  fund.     Seconded  and  carried. 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Hamlin  that  letters  of  sympathy  be  written  by  the 
corresponding  secretary  to  Mrs.  Rosa  Wright  Smith  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Wright  Wooten  on  the  death  of  their  mother.     Seconded  and  carried. 

There  being  no  more  business  the  Board  adjourned. 

Lizzie  S.  Cromwele, 
Acting  Recording  Secretary. 


Treasurer's  Report,  Aprie  i  to  30,  1900. 
April    1st.   Balance  brought   forward,    $43645: 

Receipts. 

From  fees,   $21  go 

From  badges,    32  00. 
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From    certificates,     3  00 

Receipts  for  Ay  ril,   56  CO 

Total   receipts,    $492  45 

Expi:ndituri:s. 

Luckett    &    Dyer,   rent    of    Columbia    Theater,    or- 
chestra and  rehearsal,   $65  00 

Revenue   stamps   (treasurer),    10 

April  18  and  21,  revenue  stamps  (treasurer),    i  (X) 

April  30,   invested   in  Savings   Bank,    300  00 

April  30,  registrar  (clerical  help),  17  00 

Total   expenditures,    $383  10 

Cash  on  hand,    $109  35 

In  Continentai.  Memoriai.  Hall  Fund. 

From  Joseph  Buckley  Society,   $3  00 

Invested  in  mortgage,    1,000  00 

Invested  in  Savings  Bank,    300  00 

Total  in  Continental  Memorial  Hall  Fund,    1,303  00 

Grand   total, $1,412  35 

Violet  Blair  Janin. 


MAY  MEETING. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  was  held  at  Columbian 
University  on  Thursday,  May  3,  at  ten  o'clock. 

Present:  Mrs.  Hamlin,  who  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  national 
president,  Mrs.  Cromwell  and  Mrs.  Benjamin. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  chaplain.  The  min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  reports  of  the  corresponding  secretary  and  the  treasurer  were 
read  and  accepted. 

Fifty  application  papers  were  read  and  approved.  The  recording 
secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a  number  of  charters  to  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  organization,  who  is  absent  in  California,  for 
her  signature,  so  that  the  business  of  the  recording  secretary  may 
be  carried  on. 
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The  name  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Fimston,  of  St.  Louis,  was  presented  for 
confirmation  as  president  of  "Betsey  Johnson"  Society.     Confirmed. 
There  being  no  more  business  the  board  adjourned. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Carolyn  Gii<bert  Benjamin. 


Treasurer's  Report,  May  i  to  31,  1900. 

May  1st,  Balance  brought  forward,   $109  35 

Receipts. 

From   fees    $46  75 

From  badges,    ,       21  00 

From  certificates,    4  00 

Receipts   for   May,    71  75 

Total   receipts,    $181  10 

Expenditures. 

Paul  Steele,  for  engraving  certificates,   $2  90 

Bryan  Adams,  for  printing  postals,  6.  25 

May  9th,    Recording   secretary    (express,    stationery, 

&c.), I   12 

May  9th,  Morrison  Paper  Co,   60 

May  2ist,    Bailey,   Banks   &   Biddle,   medals,   badges, 

&c.,   692 

May  24th,  Mrs.   Heth,  registrar   (clerical  assistance),  16  00  • 

May  24th,   Stamps  and  rigistered  letters,    i  00 

May  24th,  Revenue  stamps,  20 

May  24th,  Wm.  Morrison,  record  book,   ' i  50 

Total  expenditures,  1 16  49 

Cash  on  hand,   $64  61 

In  Continental  Memoriae  Hale  Fund. 

Continental  Hall   Memorial   Fund, $3  00 

Cash  on  note,  1,000  00 

Invested  in  Savings  Bank,    300  00 

Total  in  Continental  Hall  Fund,    1.303  00 

Grand    total,    $1,367  61 

V,  Blair  Janin, 
Treasurer. 
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Independence  Hall  Society,  Children  of  the  American  Revolution, 
was  delightfully  entertained  by  two  of  its  members.  Masters  Joseph 
Le  Conte  Perkins  and  Francis  Everson  Perkins.  The  invitations  had 
excited  a  great  deal  of  interest,  reading  as  follows: 

"How  the  Lion  held  a  Great  Feast  at  His  Court  and  How  Isgrim, ' 
the  Wolf,  and  His  wife  Curtise,  the  Hound,  and  Chanticleer,  the  Cock, 
told  their  tales  of  Reynard,  the  Fox,  and  what  the  king  said." 

Joseph  Le  Conte  Perkins, 
Francis  Everson  Perkins, 

March  31st,  3  p.  m.  413  So.  Broad  St. 

Independence  Hall  Society,  C.  A.  R. 

When  the  eventful  day  arrived  the  first  part  of  the  program  proved 
to  be  twenty-seven  stereopticon  views  taken  from  the  paintings  of 
Kaulbach,   and   illustrating   Goethe's   poem   of   "Reynard,   the   Fox." 

After  this  came  ten  or  twelve  moving  pictures,  and  then  came  the 
piece  de  resistance,  the  phonoscope,  showing  on  the  screen  the  won- 
derful geometrical  figures  and  colors  in  the  wave  of  sound,  as  it  falls 
on  the  ear,  in  speaking  and  singing.  Each  note  was  found  to  have 
its  own  color  and  form,  and  the  exhibition  was  most  beautiful  and 
highly  instructive.  In  the  intermission,  before  the  phonoscope  was 
brought  forward,  ice  cream  and  cake  were  served,  and  an  informal 
reception  followed. 

Harriet  J.  Baird  Huey, 
Regent, 


A  meeting  of  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Society,  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  was  held  Friday 
afternoon,  April  27th,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Williams,  Cam- 
bridge avenue.     The  program  was  as  follows: 

Salute  to  the  Flag,  by  the  society. 

Recitation,  "Our  Flag  of  Liberty,"  Margaret  B.  Reynolds. 

"America,"  by  the  society. 

Address  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  G.  Richardson. 

Recitation,  "The  Minuet,"  Ruth  Wallace. 

Piano  solo,  "Silent  Love,"  Charles  B.  Quarles. 
"-    Paper  on  "The  Battle  of  Lexington,"  Carl  Henning. 

Vocal  solo,  "Life's  Lullaby,"  Miss  Gula  Sabine. 

"Star  Spangled  Banner,"  by  the  society. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Edwin  Rich- 
ardson, of  St.  James  church: 

The  speaker  gave  an  account  of  the  attack  on  the  Sixth  Massachu- 
setts regiment  when  it  passed  through  his  home  in  Baltimore,  April 
19,  1861;  of  the  method  of  barricading  the  streets  with  sugar  hogs- 
heads; of  the  coming  of  the  wounded  from  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  to 
that  city;  and  of  the  raid  made  by  the  rebels  near  his  country  home 
in  Harford  County,  Maryland,  and  the  stealing  of  some  fine  horses. 

He   then    distinguished   between    patriotism     founded    on    religious 
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feeling,  illustrated  by  the  Jews  in  ancient  times  and  the  Mohammed- 
ans to-day;  patriotism  founded  on  commercial  competition,  illus- 
trated by  the  rivalries  of  cities  about  the  land-locked  Mediterranean, 
such  as  Cortona,  Sybaris,  Carthage;  patriotism  founded  on  political 
ambition,  illustrated  by  imperial  Rome,  and  also  by  modern  France, 
Germany  and  Russia;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  patriotism 
founded  on  the  love  of  the  home  and  personal  liberty. 

He  then  showed  that  both  the  Boer  and  the  Filipino  wars  were 
in  contradiction  with  the  Teutonic  conception  of  patriotism,  and  in 
accord  with  the  Latin  idea  of  conquest. 

He  further  distinguished  between  the  false  Americanism  which  is 
called  jingoism,  and  the  true  Americanism  of  Washington,  Lincoln 
and  Grant. 

He  also  showed  that  every  mother,  every  locomotive  engineer, 
every  miner,  is  quite  as  heroic  as  Dewey  or  Hobson,  and  that  paying 
strict  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  family,  the  school,  the  church  and 
the  state,  was  the  sort  of  heroism  our  country  now  sorely  needs. 

After  relating  the  story  of  a  brave  girl  caught  in  a  railway  wreck, 
and  of  a  courageous  boy  overwhelmed  in  a  storm  while  out  fishing 
with  his  father,  he  appealed  to  the  society  to  love  the  flag  of  the 
fatherland  more  because  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  nation's  right,  than 
of  the  nation's  might. 


There  is  a  little  organization  known  as  the  Abraham  Whip- 
ple Society,  Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  which  the  gen- 
eral public  has  trifling  knowledge,  but  which  has  been  in  existence 
about  four  years.  Sons  and  daughters  of  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  are  eligible  to  membership,  and  are  banded  together  for 
patriotic  purposes.  Heretofore  the  association  has  held  members' 
meetings  exclusively,  but  Saturday  afternoon  it  gave  the  first  enter- 
tainment of  a  public  nature  in  the  Alcazar  to  secure  a  contribution 
to  the  Nathaniel  Greene  monument  fund,  and  the  afifair,  which  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  sale  and  entertainment,  was  thoroughly  successful 
from  every  view  point. 

Festoons  of  red,  white  and  blue  adorned  the  walls  of  the  hall  and 
stacks  of  muskets  and  warlike  accoutrements  significantly  adorned 
the  platform.  At  brightly  trimmed  booths  May  baskets  arrd  candy, 
lemonade  and  ices  were  dispensed.  Miss  Hope  S.  Fisk  and  Miss  Har- 
riet L.  Goff  having  charge  of  the  former,  Miss  Madeleine  Greene  and 
Miss  Marjorie  Thornton  attending  the  latter.  Miss  Helen  Hall  and 
Miss  Louise  Barker  supervised  a  grab  box. 

The  entertainment  program  was  given  by  local  talent,  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stearns,  of  Newton,"  Massachusetts,  who 
assisted  with  several  delightful  readings,  and  the  list  throughout  met 
with  a  deserved  cordial  reception.     Following  is  the  program  in  full: 

•Recitation,  "Granther's  Musket,"  Mrs.  Stearns;  violin  solo.  Miss 
Alice  Lorraine  Johnson;  reading,  "Mrs.  Bilger's  Muley  Cow,"  Mrs. 
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Stearns;  piano  duet,  Miss  Helen  and  Master  Leonard  Blodgett,  at- 
tired as  Martha  and  George  Washington;  reading,  "The  Story  of  the 
Baby  and  the  Burden  of  It,"  Mrs.  Stearns;  vocal  selection,  Miss 
Mercy  Kent;  reading,  "The  Spinning  Wheel,"  Mrs.  Stearns,  with 
piano  accompaniment  by  Miss  Alice  Read;  recitation,  "The  Children's 
Hour,"  Miss  Marion  Harley;  reading,  "Money  Musk,"  Miss  Stearns, 
Miss  Read  accompanist. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  consisted  of  Miss  Bessie  Capron 
Walker,  Miss  Ethel  Stephens  Pervear,  Miss  Hope  Walker,  Miss 
Alice  Read,  Miss  Alice  Loraine  Johnson  and  Miss  Hope  S.  Fisk, 
and  the  social  and  financial  results  of  their  efforts  proved  most  en- 
couraging. 


By  invitation  of  Harriette  and  William  Moseley,  members  of 
Amos  Morris  Society,  Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  that 
society  was  delightfully  entertained  at  the  New  Haven  House  last 
Saturday  afternoon,  from  4  until  6  o'clock.  The  parlor  was  prettily 
trimmed  with  flags  and  red  and  white  carnations,  red,  white  and  blue 
being  the  society  colors,  each  member  wearing  a  red,  white  and  blue 
badge  at  the  meetings.  There  were  29  children  present.  The  exercises 
opened  with  the  customary  "Salute  to  the  Flag."  This  was  the  first 
meeting  at  which  the  society  has  had  a  flag  of  its  own.  A  handsome 
one,  with  broad  ribbon  streamers,  bearing  the  name  and  date  of  or- 
ganization of  the  society,  floating  from  the  staff,  having  been  pur- 
chased from  the  proceeds  of  the  "Old-Fashioned  Tea  Party"  given 
by  the  society  last  fall.  On  exhibition  for  the  first  time  also  was  the 
society  charter,  which  has  been  framed  in  wood  cut  from  the  old 
Amos  Morris  house  at  Morris  Cove.  In  each  corner  is  a  simple  de- 
sign of  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  carved  by  Miss  Jessica  Holmes,  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  society.  A  brass  plate  tells  the  story  of  the  wood, 
and  the  whole  makes  a  very  neat  frame.  Permission  has  been  asked 
to  hang  it  in  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  building.  The 
society  scrap  book,  containing  newspaper  clippings  and  other  items  of 
interest  to  the  organization  from  its  start  to  the  present  time,  was 
passed  around  for  inspection. 

Another  article  of  interest  was  a  handsome  certificate  just  received 
from  the  Lafayette  Memorial  Commission  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
money  contributed  by  the  Amos  Morris  Society  for  the  statue  of  La- 
fayette to  be  unveiled  at  Paris  on  July  4th. 

After  the  business  meeting  a  piano  solo  was  played  by  ]\Iarguerite 
Fiske,  and  a  recitation  given  by  Ruth  Phillips.  Then  came  two  pa- 
pers on  the  "Invasion  of  New  Haven  by  the  British,  July  5.  I779/' 
Joel  Sperry  telling  of  the  coming  of  the  British  through  West  Haven, 
and  Ruth  Spalding  giving  an  account  of  the  landing  on  the  east  shore. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Newcomb  and  Mr.  Julius  Morris  were  invited 
guests  for  the  afternoon,  and  added  much  to  the  interest  aroused  by 
the  papers,  as  they  related  several  family  anecdotes  of  that  memorable 
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day.  Mr.  Morris  presented  to  the  society  a  photograph  of  his  great- 
grandfather, Amos  Morris. 

Ice  cream  and  cakes  were  served,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  after 
singing  "America." 

Three  new  members  applied  at  this  meeting  for  admission  to  the 
society. — New  Haven  Register,  Sunday,  May  13,  1900. 

The  members  of  Isaac  Wheeler  Society,  Children  of  the  American 
Revolutron,  held  an  important  session  yesterday  afternoon,  in  the 
parish  house  connected  with  the  Congregational  church.  The  rooms 
had  been  beautifully  draped  with  flags,  and  trimmed  with  fragrant 
flowers,  and  were  filled  to  their  capacity  with  the  many  friends  of  the 
society.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  of  Isaac 
Wheeler  Society  at  3  o'clock,  and  the  following  program  was  ren- 
dered: 

Music — Medley,  Miss  Harriet  Browne;  prayer.  Rev.  C.  F.  Luther; 
music;  salute  of  flag,  children. 

Mrs.  Slocumb  then  gave  a  report  of  the  formation  of  the  fifteen 
societies  in  Connecticut.  Nine  of  these  are  in  New  London  County  and 
they  prove  the  patriotic  work  done  by  Mrs.  Slocomb.  After  the  re- 
port followed  the  presentation  of  the  Hero's  Medal  to  Lieutenant 
Walter  T.  Fish.  This  medal  was  presented  at  the  public  patriotic 
meeting,  February  22,  during  the  annual  convention  in  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  National  Society  in  recog- 
nition of  this  hero  member.  The  local  society  also  presented  the 
lieutenant  with  a  life  honorary  associate  badge. 

A  solo  was  then  rendered  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Fish,  which  was  followed 
by  an  address  by  Rev.  John  McVey,  in  his  usual  happy  style.  Prof. 
J.  K.  Bucklyn  was  then  called  upon,  and  he  spoke  for  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  after  which  all  were  invited  to  partake  of  a  collation. 

The  young  man  who  is  thus  honored  is  Lieutenant  Walter  T.  Fish. 
Mr.  Fish  is  a  Mystic  young  man,  whose  father  served  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  as  a  colonel.  The  young  man  has  always  resided  in  Mystic, 
and  joined  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution  when  it  was  or- 
ganized. He  was  also  a  member  of  Company  I  of  New  London  for 
some  time.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  enlisted  in  Company  H, 
Third  Connecticut  Volunteers,  and  was  made  second  lieutenant  of 
that  company,  and  was  with  them  until  after  the  end  of  the  war.  His 
splendid  record  in  this  company  is  a  just  cause  of  pride  for  the  local 
society,  which  also  feels  itself  honored  in  the  presentation. 
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Mrs.  Sara  Scott  Kingsbury. — Once  more  death  has  en- 
tered the  Annie  Wood  Elderkin  Chapter  and  taken  one  of 
its  beloved  members.  Mrs.  Sara  Scott  Kingsbury,  died  at 
South  Coventry,  Connecticut,  April  29,  1900. 

Since  God  wisely  and  in  love  has  taken  our  sister  from  us,  it  be- 
comes us  to  rejoice  with  her  that  she  is  freed  from  pain  and  severe 
suffering  which  she  bore  with  great  patience,  and  is  now  safe  at  home 
in  her  Father's  house. 

Resolved,  That  we  the  members  of  this  chapter  express  our  sincere 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one  who  though  unable  often  to  meet  with  us 
was  ever  ready  to  respond  to  our  every  call  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power. 

Resolved,  That  we  as  a  chapter  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved husband,  the  aged  mother,  and  to  the  brother.  Also  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  placed  on  the  records  of  the  chapter,  and 
that  they  be  published  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  and  in 
the  "Daily  Chronicle;"  and  that  a  copy  be  presented  to  each  member 
of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Emma  Chari^otte:  White:  Barker. — Died  April  8, 
1900. 

By  a  providence,  sad  to  us,  the  wisdom  of  which  we  cannot  yet  dis- 
cern, Death's  angel  summoned  one  of  our  members  with  a  suddenness 
startling  to  all. 

We  desire  as  a  chapter  to  express  our  sincere  regret  for  tfie  death 
of  Mrs.  Barker,  one  of  our  charter  members,  taken  from  a  wide  circle 
of  friends  and  the  center  of  a  lovely  hospitable  home. 

We  desire  also  to  testify  our  appreciation  of  her  character,  made 
manifest  by  her  cheerful,  brave  and  active  life.  She  was  ''given  to 
hospitality,"  and  only  those  who  knew  her  best,  understood  her  many 
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kindly  unselfish  acts.     We  would  also  express  our  profound  sympathy 
for  the  family  upon  whom  so  heavy  a  bereavement  has  fallen. 

Resolved,  That  this  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Chemung 
Chapter  be  spread  upon  its  minutes,  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family. 

Mrs.  Sabra  A.  Mussey. — 

Whereas,  God  in  his  infinite  love  and  wisdom  has  called  unto 
himself  our  only  "real  daughter,"  Mrs.  Sabra  A.  Mussey,  who  entered 
into  rest  April  7,  1900,  at  Atkinson,  Illinois,  at  the  home  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Thomas  Nowers,  after  a  long  and  useful  life  of  almost  ninety- 
two  years. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  chapter  we  express  our  sorrow  at  this  sad 
event  which  has  taken  from  us  one  whose  memory  will  be  always 
cherished,  for  in  her  happy,  hopeful  life,  her  courage  and  patience  in 
suffering,  she  paid  a  noble  tribute  to  womanhood. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  members  of  her  family  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  that  they  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  chapter, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  the  American  Monthly  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Lyman  Whitney  Allen  (nee  Mena  Irwin). — Born 
January  13,  1855,  near  Sigourney,  Iowa.  Fell  asleep  March 
29,  1900,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Chaplain  of  the  Nova 
Caesarea  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Mrs.  Allen  was  descended  from  Archibald  Steele,  who 
served  his  country  for  fifty-seven  years.  He  was  adjutant  to 
General  Benedict  Arnold  at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  and  was 
later  appointed  by  General  Washington,  colonel  of  the  West- 
ern expedition.  Also,  from  John  Irwin,  of  Ohio,  who  ren- 
dered valuable  service  during  the  war  of  the  American  Re- 
volution. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God  to  call  to  himself  one  who  was  made 
perfect  through  long  and  patient  suffering;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  falling  asleep  of  Mena  Irwin  Allen  the  Nova 
Caesarea  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  has  sus- 
tained the  loss  of  a  pure  and  winning  Christian  character,  and  one  of 
the  most  valued  members  of  this  patriotic  organization. 

Resolved,  That  we  proffer  our  sincerest  sympathy  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyman  Whitney  Allen  and  his  family  and  assure  them  that  we  mourn 
with  them, 

Mrs.  Eunice  Maria  Reynolds. — The  Ruth  Hart  Chap- 
ter, of  Meriden,  Connecticut,  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
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cherished  members,  Mrs.  Eunice  Maria  Reynolds,  who  died 
in  Meriden,  March  29th,  1900.  She  had  been  with  us  but  one 
short  year,  but  she  had  so  endeared  herself  to  us  by  her  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  society,  by  her  benevolence  and  by 
her  loveliness  of  character,  that  her  death  is  felt  with  a  sense 
of  personal  loss  by  each  member  of  the  chapter.  Her  ex- 
ample, showing  all  womanly  and  unselfish  virtues,  is  our 
precious  heritage. 

Mrs.  Emma  Straughn  Wykth. — 

We,  the  members  of  the  Hetuck  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  desire  to  give  expression  to  our  feelings,  at  the 
death  of  one  of  our  members  and  the  registrar  of  our  chapter,  Mrs. 
Emma  Straughn  Wyeth,  who  died  at  Newark,  Ohio,_March  26,  1900, 
and  to  show  our  respect  for  her  memory,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  as  a  chapter  and  as  individuals  we  express  our  sor- 
row at  this  sad  event  which  has  taken  from  us  one  who  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  aims  and  interests  of  this  society,  and  whose  ability 
as  an  officer  and  worth  as  a  member  we  fully  appreciate;  and 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the  family  and 
that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  them;  also  that  they  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  this  society  and  be  sent  to  the  American  Month- 
ly Magazine. 

Mrs.  Clara  M.  Sessions. — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Sessions,  a  charter 
member  of  this  chapter,  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  we  have  lost 
not  only  one  of  our  earliest  managers,  but  one  of  our  most  faithful 
members,  one  whose  hands  and  counsel  never  failed  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  chapter  work. 

Resolved,  That  because  of  her  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  chap- 
ter and  the  sweetness  of  her  character,  her  loss  will  be  sincerely 
mourned  and  her  memory  long  preserved  in  the  hearts  of  her  co- 
workers as  well  as  in  the  official  annals  of  the  chapter. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  her  husband, 
Mr.  William  R.  Sessions;  enrolled  upon  the  records  of  the  chapter, 
and  mailed  to  the  American  Monthly  Magazine  for  insertion  in 
that  organ  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Eldridge  Fish. — Died  at  Mystic,  Connecti- 
cut, March  19,  1900,  Mrs.  Eliza  Eldridge  Fish,  a  member  of 
Fanny  Ledyard  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 
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Whereas,  Our  beloved  sister  has  fallen  asleep  to  awake  in  her 
heavenly  home;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Fanny  Ledyard  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  extend  to  the  bereaved  husband,  daughter  and  sisters 
their  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  great  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  the  chapter  will  ever  hold  their  dear  sister  in  loving 
remembrance.  Her  nobility  of  character  endeared  her  to  all  who 
knew  her.  The  memory  of  her  gracious  womanliness  can  never  Pe 
taken  away,  but  will  live  as  an  inspiration  to  those  who  still  remain. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
our  sister,  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  chapter,  published  in  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine,  and  local  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Mower  Boardman. — Died  at  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa,  March  loth,  1900,  Mrs.  Catharine  Mower  Board- 
man,  aged  eighty  years  and  eighteen  days.  She  was  born  at 
Danube,  Herkimer  county,  New  York.  Her  father,  Peter 
Mower,  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  She  was  one  of 
two  sisters,  who  were  ''real  daughters"  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the  other  sister,  Mrs.  Wilham  Bald- 
win, five  years  her  senior,  being  a  member  of  the  Camden 
Chapter,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Boardman,  the  Waterloo  and  Cedar  Falls  Chap- 
ter, Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  lose  a  most  honored 
member  and  "real  daughter;"  a  woman  of  strong  individuality;  one 
whose  heart  was  young  although  the  fore  score  mile-stone  had  been 
passed,  and  whose  kindly  spirit  and  useful  life  have  made  her  a  worthy 
example  to  all.  Mrs.  Boardman  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
chapter,  and  her  presence  always  gave  us  a  rare  inspiration  and  the 
remembrance  of  her  father's  life  as  a  soldier  in  the  struggle  of  the 
colonies  for  liberty  seemed  to  connect  us  by  a  living  chain  to  that 
eventful  past.  The  chain  has  been  broken,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  short  life  of  our  chapter  a  member  has  gone  away  to  the  beau- 
tiful beyond.  A  benevolent  spirit  made  her  a  part  of  every  religious 
and  charitable  enterprise.  Truly  we  can  say  that  the  world  is  the 
better  for  her  life. 

Mrs.  Newton  H.  Moore. — -''Entered  through  the  gates 
into  the  city,"  Friday  evening,  March  8th,  1900,  Mrs.  Newton 
H.  Moore,  a  member  of  the  Muskingum  Chapter,  Zanesville, 
Ohio.  This  lovable  Christian  woman,  Mary  Munson  Moore, 
was  one  of  our  charter  members.     The  tidings  of  her  death 
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came  to  our  chapter  as  a  great  shock,  a  personal  grief,  and 
irreparable  loss. 

She  was  a  loved  and  loving  wife,  a  happy  mother,  and  from  early- 
girlhood  an  earnest  Christian.  A  graduate  of  one  of  our  oldest  west- 
ern seminaries,  proficient  in  art  and  culture,  she  attracted  those  who 
met  her,  and  her  sweet  dignity  and  gracious  womanliness  endeared 
her  to  all. 

Descended  from  a  long  line  of  Revolutionary  ancestors  on  both 
paternal  and  maternal  sides,  her  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
and  her  patriotism  were  a  cherished  inheritance.  Her  family  culti- 
vated patriotism.  Her  father,  Colonel  H.  D.  Munson,  and  four 
brothers  proved  its  heredity  by  promptly  responding  to  the  country's 
call  in  the  sorrowful  days  of  '6i  and  '65,  her  eldest  brother.  Judge 
G.  D.  Munson,  as  well  as  her  father  being  a  colonel. 

Believing  no  one  could  take  the  mother's  place  with  her  children, 
Mrs.  Moore  was  not  always  at  our  chapter  meetings,  but  she  was 
always  an  ardent  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  her 
papers  on  patriotic  topics  were  very  helpful. 

We  as  a  chapter  extend  to  her  bereaved  husband,  her  four  little 
ones,  her  only  sister  and  her  four  brothers,  our  sincere  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  this  their  great  bereavement  and  deep  sorrow,  which  we 
share.  God  has  early  called  her  to  the  "heavenly  mansions,"  but  we 
as  a  chapter  thank  him  for  her  beautiful  Christian  character,  for  the 
way  in  which  she  fulfilled  the  duties  of  wife,  mother  and  patriot.  We 
as  a  chapter  shall  ever  hold  her  in  loving  remembrance.  We  as  a 
chapter  desire  to  record  this  brief  memorial  in  our  American  Month- 
ly Magazine. 

Mrs.  EmELInE  N0BI.E  Hoi,i.ister. — Born  January  7, 
1802;  died  April  i,  1900.  A  "real  daughter"  of  the  Sabra 
Trumbull  Chapter.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Gordon  Noble, 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  She  knew  how  to  live  and  had 
learned  how  to  die.    The  chapter  passed  these  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Emeline  Noble 
Hollister  be  tendered  to  her  friends  and  be  placed  upon  the  pages  of 
our  Magazine  in  memoriam. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  testimonial  be  entered  on  the  records 
of  Sabra  Trumbull  Chapter. 
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'XiNEAGE  Book,  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
oE  THE  American  Revolution."  Volume  XL  For  sale 
by  the  Curator  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, 902  F  Street,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

This  volume  is  just  from  the  press  and  contains  the  names  and  line- 
ages of  the  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
from  number  10,001  to  11,000.  On  its  roll  are  to  be  found,  with  the 
record  of  their  revolutionary  services,  the  names  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Sarah  Franklin  Bache,  Robert  Livingston,  Israel  Putnam,  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Nelson  and  many  others  of  note.  But  more  valuable 
are  the  accounts  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  many  patriots  who  are  com- 
paratively unknown.  All  of  these  records  have  been  carefully  verified 
and  many  of  them  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  made  available  for  the 
use  of  the  public.  These  gathered  facts  will  be  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  patriotic  endeavor  through  the  coming  generations.  The  eleven 
volumes  already  printed  contain  accounts  of  the  services  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  patriots.  These  books  are  of  particular  interest  to 
the  genealogist.  They  should  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  every  public 
and  historical  library  and  in  the  hands  of  every  chapter  registrar  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Many  questions  can  be 
answered  and  many  problems  solved  by  a  reference  to  their  pages. 
This  volume  especially  appeals  to  the  one  thousand  "Daughters"  who 
will  find  here  the  record  of  the  brave  deeds  of  their  sires. 

NaE-Neee  History,  (Addenda),  by  Miss  EHzabeth  Clif- 
ford Nefif.     For  sale  by  the  author,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jn  a  pamphlet  of  2>^  pages  is  given  the  complete  Revolutionary 
records  of  Captain  Rudolph  Nefif  and  Ensign  Aaron  Scout,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Major  Thomas  Smythe,  Jr.,  of  Maryland.  Every  statement 
is  proved  and  the  authorities  are  cited.  Incidentally  the  names  of  many 
others  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war  are  mentioned. 

The  Love  Story  oe  Ursula  Wolcott,  by  Charles 
Knowles  Bolton,  Librarian  of  the  Library  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum. 

The  story  of  the  fair  Ursula  and  the  shy  Mathew  Griswold  and  how 
she  taught  him  his  own  mind  is  told  in  pleasing  verse.     The  temper 
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of  the  times  is  shown  by  a  sketch  of  "The  banished  minister  of  God." 
The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  a  chapter  named  af- 
ter Ursula  Wolcott,  whose  father,  brother,  husband  and  son,  filled 
successively  the  chair  of  governor  of  Connecticut.  There  is  also  a 
chapter  named  for  her  illustrious  grandmother,  Martha  Pitkin.  But 
the  interest  in  the  poem  will  not  be  confined  to  them. 

Prudence  Wright  and  the  Women  who  Guarded  the 
Bridge,  by  Mary  L.  P.  Shattuck,  Pepperell,  Massachusetts. 

This  account  of  Prudence  Wright,  a  woman  of  the  Revolution,  was 
written  by  the  regent  of  the  chapter  named  for  her.  Everything  that 
record  or  tradition  can  furnish  has  been  gathered.  The  picture  is 
made  more  complete  by  a  sketch  of  the  town,  an  account  of  the  try- 
ing experiences  of  pioneer  life,  the  little  meeting-house  with  its  "one 
glass  window."  The  genealogies  of  the  different  actors  are  carefuJy 
given.  The  interest  centers  in  Prudence  Wright,  who  with  her  guard 
keep  the  bridge  over  the  Nashua,  captured  the  Tory,  Col.  Whiting, 
and  sent  his  treasonable  documents  to  the  committee  of  safety.  The 
names  of  many  of  the  women  of  her  guard  are  given.  In  giving  this 
interesting  life  of  Prudence  Wright,  Mrs.  Shattuck  is  carrying 
out  one  of  the  objects  of  the  society. 

Earey  History  of  Piqua  and'  Some  oe  the  Pioneer 
Women,  by  Piqua  Chapter. 

Piqua  has  its  traditions  and  its  history  not  'ess  iateresting  than  those 
of  the  coast  towns,  and  the  chapter  at  Piqua,  Ohio,  have  gathered 
them  into  a  series  of  sketches.  They  are  doing  valuable  work 
in  thus  honoring  the  pioneers  and  in  giving  us  "much  fascinating  his- 
tory and  interesting  bits  of  lore." 

On  the  Wooing  oE  Martha  Pitkin,  Being  a  Versified  Nar- 
rative of  the  Time  of  the  Regicides  in  Colonial  New  Eng- 
land. By  Charles  Knozvles  Bolton,  Librarian  of  Boston 
Athenaeum  Library.  Small,  Maynard  and  Company,  Publish- 
ers, Boston. 

This  dainty  little  book  is  another  welcome  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  lives  and  loves  of  the  Puritan  maidens.  It  is  printed 
on  old-time  paper  with  old-time  type.  Martha  Pitkin  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1638  and  came  out  to  the  New  World  with  her  brother,  William 
Pitkin,  attorney-general  for  Connecticut.  Her  coming  made  a  com- 
motion, and  even  the  staid  minister,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins.  was 
moved  to  write  concerning  the  havoc  she  was  creating  in  masculine 
breasts  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  husband  for  her.  All 
of  which  and  more  is  told  in  fitting  verse  by  the  author. 
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The  Memoirs  oe  James  and  Meribah  Farmer,  hy  their 
daughter,  Lydia  Ethel  Farmer  Painter. 

This  tribute  to  two  most  gracious  and  useful  lives  is  written  with 
tender  grace.  The  sketches  of  the  pioneer  life  and  the  noting  of  the 
honorable  colonial  and  revolutionary  ancestry  show  the  spirit  of  the 
true  historian  and  lover  of  her  country. 


ERRATUM. 


Vol.  16,  p.  996.  Insert  in  report  of  members  present  at  the 
special  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Management, 
February  17,  1900,  Mrs.  George  M.  Thornton,  state  regent 
of  Rhode  Island. 


'^The  delay  in  publishing  the  minutes  of  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Management,  National  So- 
ciety, Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  was 
caused  by  the  necessity  for  using  the  allotted  space  for 
the  record  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  reports 
of  the  State  Regents/' 
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HOW  TO  BHCOME  A  MEMBER. 

Any  woman  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  NationaIv  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  who  is  of  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years,  and  is  descended  from  a  patriot  man  or  woman  who  aided 
in  establishing  American  Independence,  provided  the  applicant  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Society.  Family  tradition  alone  in  regard  to  the  services 
of  an  ancestor,  unaccompanied  by  proof  will  not  be  considered. 

All  persons  duly  qualified,  who  have  been  regularly  admitted  by  the 
National  Board  of  Management,  shall  be  members  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, but  for  purposes   of  convenience,   they   may  be   organized   into 
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local  Chapters  (those  belonging  to  the  National  Society  alone  being 
■known  as  members-at-large). 

Application  Blanks  and  Constitutions  will  be  furnished  on  request 
by  the  State  Regent  of  the  State  in  which  you  reside,  or  by  the  "Cor- 
responding Secretary  General"  at  headquarters,  902  F.  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Applications  should  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  is  kept 
■on  file  at  National  Headquarters  and  one  returned  to  file  with  a  Chap- 
ter should  one  be  joined. 

The  application  must  be  endorsed  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Society. 
'The  application,  when  properly  filled  out,  should  be  directed  to  "Re- 
gistrars General,  D.  A,  R.,  Room  52,  902  F  Street,  N,  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C." 

The  initiation  fee  is  One  Dollar;    the  annual  dues  are  Two  Dollars. 

The  sum  (Three  Dolalrs)  should  be  sent  by  check  or  money  order 
never  by  cash,  to  "Treasurer  General,  D.  A.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C." 

No  application  will  be  considered  until  this  fee  is  paid.  If  not  ac- 
cepted this  amount  will  be  returned. 


At  the  April  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Management,  D.  A. 
R.,  the  following  motion  was  unanimously  passed: 

"Resolved,  That  the  following  notice  be  inserted  in  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine:  'Chapters  shall  send  to  headquarters,  D.  A.  R., 
902  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  notice  of  deaths,  resignations,  mar- 
riages and  all  changes  of  addressses  and  list  of  officers.'  " 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

May  2,  igoo. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Management  was  held 
Wednesday,  May  2d,  the  President  General,  Mrs.  Daniel  Manning, 
in  the   Chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Roll  call  by  the  Recording  Secretary  General. 

Members  present:  Mrs.  Howard,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  Mrs.  Sternberg, 
Mrs.  Fairbanks,  Miss  Forsyth,  Mrs.  Hull,  Mrs.  Sperry,  Mrs.  Bur- 
rows, Mrs.  Tuttle,  Mrs.  Barber,  Mrs.  Crosman,  Mrs.  Roebling,  Miss 
Hetzel,  Mrs.  Darwin,  Mrs.  Seymour,  Mrs.  Hatcher,  Miss  McBlair, 
Mrs.  Akers;  and  of  the  State  Regents,  Mrs.  Talcott,  of  Illinois;  Mrs. 
Peck,  of  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Alden,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chaplain  General,  the  President  General  re- 
•Cjuested  the  members  present  to  unite  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
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The  Recording  Secretary  General  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting. 

After  a  few  corrections,  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  minutes 
be  accepted. 

Reports  of  of^cers  were  called. 

REroRT  Oj^  the  Recording  Se^cretary  General.— Marfa?n  President 
mid  Ladies  of  the  National  Board:  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  I  have 
received  answers  from  committee  notifications  sent  out,  as  follows: 
Committee  on  National  University:  Mrs.  Walworth  accepts  the  chair- 
manship of  this  committee;  Mrs.  Fontaine,  Mrs.  Burrows,  Mrs.  A. 
Leo  Knott  and.  Mrs.  Fowler,  of  Indiana,  have  also  consented  to  serve. 
Committee  to  prevent  desecration  of  the  Flag:  Mrs.  Thornton  accepts 
appointment;  Magazine  Committee:  Mrs.  Burrows  will  serve  on  this 
committee.  Mrs.  Thom  accepts  position  on  the  Supervising  Commit- 
tee. Mrs.  Ambler  on  Prison  Ships  Committee.  Mrs.  Burrows  re- 
grets that  she  will  be  unable  to  accept  appointment  to  this  committee. 
Mrs.  Warren  accepts  on  Continental  Hall  Committee. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Randolph  J.  Bodner,  thanking  him  in  the 
name  of  the  National  Board,  for  the  presentation  of  the  photograph 
of  Mrs.  Harrison,  taken  from  the  portrait  in  the  Executive  Mansion, 
and  thanking  him  for  the  use  of  the  plate  of  the  same  in  the  report 
of  our  Society  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  transmit  to  the  President  General  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Board,  wi'shing  her  health  and  happiness  during 
her  approaching  trip  to  Europe,  while  meeting  the  duties  devolving 
upon  her  as  a  representative  of  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  also  transmitted  the  action  of  the  Board  to  Hon.  T.  C.  Piatt,  and 
to  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Bliss  for  their  kind  courtesy  in  sending  the  wreath 
for  the  Venezuelan  patriot,  Miranda,  free  of  charge  to  Caracas. 

Following  the  instructions  of  the  Board,  I  have  corresponded  with 
the  firm  of  Caldwell  &  Co.  in  regard  to  the  design  for  the  proposed 
new  cover  of  the  Magazine,  and  will  submit  his  letters  together  with 
others  during  this  session  of  the  Board. 

Number  of  letters  and  postals  written,  97;  committee  notices,  47. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Recording  Secretary  General  was  not  a  member 
of  the  committee  named  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Ninth  Conti- 
nental Congress,  to  edit  or  revise  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress, 
thereby  relinquishing  the  custody  and  supervision  of  all  motions,  min- 
utes, or  oflicial  matter  of  the  Congress.  I  respectfully  request  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Management  will,  by  formal  action,  exempt  the  Re- 
cording Secretary  General  from  all  responsibility  of  such  matter  of 
the  Ninth  Continental  Congress  as  would  naturally  come  within  her 
ofificial  jurisdiction. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

(Signed)  Alice  Pickett  Akei^s, 

Recording  Secretary  General  X.  S.  D.  A.  R. 
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^Irs.  Alden  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Recording  Secretary  Gen- 
eral be  accepted  without  the  recommendation.     Carried. 

]\Iiss  McBlair  moved  that  the  regular  order  of  business  of  the  Board 
be  suspended,  to  send  an  expression  of  sympathy  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  General,  Mrs.  Henry,  who  has  recently  sustained  a  bereave- 
ment in  the  death  of  her  brother.     Carried. 

Miss  Hetzel  moved  "That  resolutions  of  condolence  be  transmitted 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  General,  on  the  death  of  her  brother. 
Dr.  Richard  Forrest  Kearney,  said  resolutions  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  General  immediately."  Unanimously  car- 
ried. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  resumed. 

REroRT  OF  THE  Corresponding  Secretary  General. — Letters  re- 
ceived, 141;  letters  written,  70.     Application  blanks  issued,  3,622;  Con- 
stitutions, 562;  membership  circulars,  442;  Caldwell  circulars,  384. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  Kate  Kearney  Henry. 

Corresponding  Secretary  Cenoral. 

Report  accepted. 

Report  of  amount  received  and  expended  by  the  Curator  for  April,. 
1900: 

Office  Expenses 

Amount   received,    -- $30  00 

Amount  expended,    •  •  •         %^7  98 

Postage  on  Application  Blanks. 

Amount  received,    • .' $10  00 

Amount  expended,    $12  g& 

Amount  received  for  articles  sold  from  March  i  to  May  i,  1900: 

Rosettes,   $42  20 

Directory,     2  50 

Ribbon,    27  80 

Statute    Book, i  63 

Calendars,    4  00 

Daughters  of  the  American   Revolution    Singing 

Book,    33  00 

Lineage  Books,  Vols.  I-X, 136  10 

Book, 80 

Total,   $  218  25 

Report  accepted. 

Report  oe  the  Registrar  GenErae:     Applications  presented,  386; 
applications  verified  awaiting  dues,  91 ;  applications  on  hand  not  veri- 
fied, 60.     Daughters  of  revolutionary  soldiers  presented  for  member- 
ship, 3.     Deaths,  40.     Badge  permits  issued,  95. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
(Sigiied)  Susan  Riviere  Hetzee, 

Registrar  General. 
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It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  announcement  of  the  deaths  be 
received  with  regret. 

Upon  motion,  the  Recording  Secretary  General  was  instructed  to 
cast  the  ballot  for  the  new  applicants. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  announced  that  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  National  Board  of  Management  the  ba'.lot 
had  been  cast  for  the  members  present  in  the  report  of  the  Registrar 
General  and  they  were  declared  duly  elected  members  of  the  National 
Society. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

Mrs.  Ivindsay,  Chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Relics  Committee, 
asked  permission  to  make  a  short  report  verbally,  having  an  important 
engagement  to  meet. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that'  the  regular  business  be  ^et  aside  to 
hear  the  statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Relics  Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  stated  that  there  were  some  articles  spoken  of  at  the 
Congress  of  1900  that  were  to  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Revo- 
lutionary Relics,  and  the  same  had  been  accepted  by  the  Congress. 
They  were  not,  however,  relics,  but  a  special  china  of  the  Anna 
Warner  Bailey  Chapter,  and  would  be  interesting  on  account  of  the 
pictures  of  revolutionary  characters  on  each  piece.  Mrs.  Lindsay 
further  said:  "In  unpacking  the  box,  I  found  that  one  of  the  pieces 
was  broken,  one  corner  of  the  tea  caddy  being  chipped.  I  wish  the 
Board  to  understand  that  I  did  not  break  this.  Whether  or  not  it 
was  broken  before  it  reached  me,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  of  no  way 
in  which  it  could  have  been  broken  at  my  home.  I  would  like  in- 
structions of  the  Board  as  to  what  action,  if  any,  is  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  the  matter." 

After  some  further  explanation  and  description  of  the  china,  which 
was  the  gift  of  the  Anna  Warner  Bailey  Chapter,  through  Mrs. 
Slocum,  Mrs.  Lindsay  stated  that  the  committee  had  not  yet  been 
called  for  a  meeting,  and  this  was  simply  a  short  account,  the  report  to 
be  given  at  a  later  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Miss  Forsyth  moved:  "That  we  receive,  with  interest,  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Relics  Committee." 
Carried. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  resumed. 

Report  oe  the  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  oe  Organi- 
zation OE  Chapters. — Madam  President  and  Ladies  of  the  Xationa! 
Board  of  Management:  1  have  to  report  the  expiration  by  limitation 
of  Mrs.  Earle  Harrison  Bolinger's  Regency,  at  Waco,  Texas,  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Emma.  K.  Herndon,  at  Georgetown,  Kentucky. 

The  appointments,  by  the  respective  State  Regents,  of  the  following 
ladies:  Mrs.  Aurora  Pryor  McClellan,  Athens,  Alabama;  Mrs.  Annie 
Perry  Winslow,  Saco,  Maine;  Miss  Ellen  Mecum,  Salem.  New  Jersey; 
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Mrs.   Josie    Downs    Alarshall,    Waco,    Texas,    and    Mrs.    Addie    Hoyt 
Fargo,  Lake  ]\Iills,  Wisconsin. 

Charter    applications  issued,    5;    charters    in   the   hands   of    the    en- 
grosser. 4.     Letters  written,  83. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Eleanor  Washington  Howard, 

Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of  Organization  of  C  ha  iters. 
It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  appointments  be  confirmed  by 
the  Board  and  upon  motion,  the  report  was  accepted. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Madam 
de  Chambrun,  of  Paris,  granddaughter  of  General  de  Lafayette,  in 
which  Madam  de  Chambrun  accepts  the  Chapter  Regency  in  Paris. 

At  one  o'clock  p.  m.  it  was  moved  and  carried  to  take  a  recess  until 
2  p.  m. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  May  2,  igoo. 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.15  p.  m.,  the  Presi- 
dent General,  Mrs.  Manning,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Registrar  General  asked  permission  to  present  a  supplementary 
report.  This  being  granted,  the  Recording  Secretary  General  wa3("*i- 
structed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  new  applicants. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  announced  that  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  National  Board  of  Management,  the  ballot 
had  been  cast  for  the  names  of  members  presented  in  the  supplemen- 
tary report  and  they  were  hereby  dclared  duly  elected  members  of 
the  National  Society. 

REPORT    OF    THE    TREASURER    GENERAL,    MARCH    31- 
APRIL  30,  1900. 

CURRENT  FUND. 

Receipts. 

On  hand  March  31,  1900,   • $20,327  22 

Annual  dues  ($2,044.00,  less  $11300  refunded),.  •  •  $i,93i  00 

Initiation  fees  ($408.00,  less  $4.00  refunded),   •••.  404  00 

Blanks, 40 

New   certificates,    i  00 

Life  certificates,   3  oo 

Directory  sales,    2  50 

Ribbon    sales, 27  80 

Rosette  sales  ($42.00,  less  $40.00  paid  for  them),.  .  2  40 

Statute  Book  sales,   i  65 

Lineage  Book  sales,  Vol.  I,   $4  10 

Lineage  Book  sales,  Vol.  IT, 3  00 

Lineage  Book  sales,  Vol.  Ill,   3  00 
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Lineage  Book  sales,  Vol.   IV,    2  00 

Lineage  Book  sales,  Vol.  V,  5  00 

Lineage  Book  sales.  Vol.  VL  4  00 

Lineage  Book  sales,  Vol.  VII, 6  00 

Lineage  Book  sales,  Vol.  VIII,  7  00 

Lineage  Book  sales,  Vol.  IX,   11  00 

Lineage  Book  sales  Vol.  X,  91  00 

$136  10 

Less  expenses  of  clerical  service, 120  00 

16  ic 

Interest  on   current  investment,    20  00 

Actual  income  of  the  month,    $2,409  85 

Total  cash  of  Current  Fund,  April  30,  1900,   %22.']};]  07 

CURRENT  FUND. 

Expenditures. 

Official  Stenographer,  Ninth  Congress,  $425  00 

Credential  and  admittance  cards  and  tickets. 
Ninth  Congress,  9  50 

Rent  of  table  for  R.  R.  Committee,  Ninth  Con- 
gress,   . 75 

Spoons  for  26  pages.  Ninth  Congress,   39  00 

Engrossing  fbr  Soldiers'  Home,  South  Dakota, 
resolutions   of   Ninth   Congress,    7  50 

$481  -7^. 

Balance   of   amount   voted    by    Congress   for    Smithsonian 

reports, 470  ooj 

Repairs  of  typewriter.  Recording  Secretary  Gen- 
eral,      $5  GO 

Additional  postage  on  nurses'  certificates.  Record- 
ing Secretary  General,    8  co 

Stenographer  and  Chief  Clerk,  Recording  Secre- 
tary   General, 100  00 

113  00^ 

Postage    on    application    blanks,    Corresponding 

Secretary   General,    $10  00 

10,000  application  blanks.  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary General,  91  15 

Clerical  service,  Corresponding  Secretary  Gen- 
eral,      50  00 

— ; 151    15 
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Binding  records,   Registrar   General,    $9  50 

Engrossing  411   c:rtificates.  Registrar  General,..  41  10 

Stationery,  Registrar  General,   9  30 

Cards,  badge  permits  and  postals,  Registrar  Gen- 
eral,      26  00 

Clerical  service,  Registrar  General, 150  00 

235  90 

Stationery  for  Vice-President  Gerieral  in  Charge 

of  Organization  of  Chapters,   $9  90 

60   parchment   charters   for   Vice-President    Gen- 
eral in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters,   ..  11  80 

Clerical    service    for    Vice-President    General    in 

Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters,    50  00 

Card  catalogue  clerk  for  Vice-President  General 

in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters, 50  00 

121  70 

Old   King  William    County    Families,   Librarian 

General, $2  25 

Three  pamphlet  binders.  Librarian  General,   ....  i   14 

Additions   to   Genealogical   Dictionary   of   Rhode 

Island,   Librarian   General,    i  00 

4  39 

Curator,  salary  for  April,  General  Office,   $75  00 

Two  dozen  binding  cases,  General  Of^ce,   7  30 

Rent  for  April,  General  Office,  i39  5o 

Indexer's  salary  for  April,  General  Office, So  00 

Stationery,   General   Office,    6  30 

278  10 

Stationery  for  President  General  (ordered  March  12),   i7  3^ 

Stationery  for  Assistant  Historian  General,  2  72 

Spoons  for  "Real  Daughters,' 

Mrs.    Pauline   T.    Deyo,    Brattlehoro   Chapter,   Vermont; 
Mrs.  Laura  E.  Roberts,  Mercy  Warren  Chapter,  Massa- 
chusetts,      4  80 

Stationery  for  State  Regents. 

Alabama,    $1  83 

Connecticut, i  83 

Delaware,     i  22 

Georgia,    i  22 

Kentucky,    i  22 

New  York,  i  22 

North  Dakota, i  22 

South  Carolina, '       i  22 

Texas,    61 

Wisconsin,    .* 2  30 

13  89 
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State  Regents'  Postage. 

District  of  Columbia,  $5  00 

Missouri,  5  00 

Ohio,    5  GO 

Vermont,    5  00 

Kansas,    ' 5  50 

Indiana,     5  00 

South    Carolina,    5  00 

Washington,    5  00 

40  50 

Magazine  expenses,    138  ZZ 

Peliminary  expenses  Paris  Exposition,  10  72 

One  dozen  writing  pads.  Treasurer   General,    ...  $0  60 

Postage  stamps.  Treasurer  General,   3  00 

Pent  of  Safe  Deposit  box  for  one  year.  Treasurer 

General,     5  00 

Clerical  service  (regular),  Treasurer  General,  ...         125  00 
Extra  clerical  service.  Treasurer  General,  30  00 

163  60 

Total  expenditures  of  Current  Fund  for  the  month,..    $2,247  Qi 

Balance  on  hand  April  30,  1900,  $20,489  16 

CURRENT  FUND. 

Assets. 

Current  investment,  as  previously  reported, $2,000  00 

Cash  in  bank,  as  above,   20,489  16 

Total  assets  of  Current  Fund,  April  30,  1900, $22,489  16 

PERMANENT  FUND. 
Cash  Receipts. 

"On  hand  March  31,  1900,   $14,498  35 

Received  from  Charters. 

Petty  Washington  Lewis  Chapter,  Virginia,   $5  00 

Big  Rapids   Chapter,   Michigan,    5  00 

De  Shon  Chapter,  Iowa,  • 5  00 

Mary  Fuller  Perciyal  Chapter,  Arkansas,  5  00 

^         "  20  00 

Commissions  on  calendars  sold,  $1  00 

Commission  on  Ye  Women's  Singing  Book  sold,  3  00 

Commission  on  Miss  Gary's  Book  sold,   80 

4  80 
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Life  Memberships. 

New  York,  Oneonta  Chapter,  Mrs.  Juliette  Toll 

Blakely,   $12  50 

Illinois,     Chicago    Chapter,    Mrs.    August    Ben- 

zinger,    ."  12  50 

Illinois,  Chicago  Chapter,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hoag, 12  50 

Illinois,  Chicago  Chapter,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Lytton,  12  50 

Illinois,  Chicago,  Chapter,  Mrs.  Clara  E.  S.  Mor- 
ris,       12  50 

Illinois.  Chicago  Chapter,  Miss  Mattie  M.  Sinclair,  12  50 

Ohio,   Cincinnati  Chapter,   Mrs.    Cora   H.    Craw- 
ford,      12  50 

Massachusetts,   Lexington    Chapter,   Mrs.   Lillian 

T.   Tibbitts,    12  50 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  Miss  Edith  D. 

Denniston,    12  50 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  Miss  Eliza  O. 

Denniston,    12  50 

Illinois,  Rockford  Chapter,  Mrs.  N.  F.  Thompson,  12  50 

Alaska,  Mrs.  V.   P.  Weirick,   25  00 

162  50" 

Interest  on  permanent  investments,  290  00 

Continental  Hall  Contributions. 

District   of   Columbia   Societies,    Children   of   the 

American   Revolution,    District  of  Columbia,..  $10  00 
District  of  Columbia  Chapter,   Daughters  of  the 

American    Revolution,     105  00 

Chicago  Chapter,  Illinois,   360  00 

Illinois  Chapter,  Illinois,   25  co 

Heber  Allen  Chapter,  Vermont, 1000 

Fort  Findlay  Chapter,  Ohio,    5  00 

Mrs.  Helgn  F.  White,  State  Regent  (a  return  of 

postage),    Maine,    3  i5 

Sa-go-ye-wat-ha  Chapter,  New  York, 10  00 

Wadsworth  Chapter,   Connecticut,   50  00 

Mary  Weed  Marvin  Chapter,  New  York, 10  00 

Independence    Hall    Chapter,   Mrs.    David    Flem- 
ing,   Pennsylvania,    100  00 

Cumberland  County  Chapter,  Pennsylvania, 10  00 

Knickerbocker,  Chapter,  New  York,  105  00 

Miss   Agnes    B.    Poor,    of   Warren   and    Prescott 

Chapter,  Massachusetts,   i  00 

Mrs.   John   D.    McLeod,   of   Milwaukee    Chapter, 

Otsego  Chapter,  New  York,  50  00 
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Otsego  Chapter,   New  York, 50 

Gansevoort  Chapter,   New  York,    25  00 


u 


Total  cash  of  Permanent  Fund,  April  30,  1900,  $15,855  80 

PERMANENT  FUND. 

ASSKTS. 

Cash  in  bank,  as  above,    $15,855  80 

Bonds,  as  previously  reported,    / 45,0G0  00 

Total  assets  of  Permanent  Fund  April  30,   1900,    ....  $60,855  80 
COMBINED  ASSETS  OF  BOTH  FUNDS. 

Current  Fund  cash  in  bank,  as  above,   $20,489  16 

Current    Fund    bonds,    2,000  00 

Permanent  Fund  cash  in  bank,  as  above,   15,855  80 

Permanent  Fund  bonds,  as  above,   45,ooo  00 

Total   assets   of   National    Society,    Daughters   of  the 

American  Revolution,  April  30,   1900,    $83,344  9^ 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 

Fort  Crailo  Fund,  previously  reported,    $42  11 

War  Fund,  previously  reported, 72  51 

Meadow  Garden  Fund,  previously  reported,   ....  265  35 

Lafayette  Monument  Fund,  previously  reported,  1,833  Qi 

Total  of  Special  Funds,  April  30,   1900,    $2,213  88 

In  addition  to  these  there  was  the  Washington  Statue  Fund,  re- 
ported in  April  as  $222.53.  To  this  was  added  $2.00  received  from 
Hannah  Woodrufif  Chapter,  making  a  total  of  $224.53. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Board  at  the  meeting  on 
April  4th,  the  whole  of  this  above  Washington  Statue  Fund  was 
turned  over  to  the  ''Association  of  American  Women  for  the  Presenta- 
tion of  a  Statue  of  Washington  to  France,"  through  Mr.  E.  M.  Fran- 
cis Riggs,  their  Treasurer,  on  April  30,  1900. 

As  the  proposed  2  per  cent,  bonds  have  not  yet  been  issued  by 
the  Government,  I  have  not  as  yet  invested  the  funds  ordered  by 
the  Board  to  be  invested-.  I  have,  however,  written  to  several  brokers 
in  this  city  and  in  New  York,  to  ascertain  the  lowest  terms  at  which 
the  bonds  can  be  obtained  when  they  are  issued.  It  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  pay  a  premium  of  from  sVz  to  4  per  cent,  in  order  to 
obtain   them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Gertrude  B.  Darwin, 

Treasurer  General. 
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The  Treasurer  General  stated  that  she  had  received  a  request  from 
.a  regent  of  a  well-known  Chapter  for  a  list  of  members-at-large  in 
Massachusetts,  as  this  Chapter  regent  is  preparing  a  list  of  all  the 
patriotic  societies  and  wishes  a  copy  from  the  records  at  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  headquarters  of  all  Massachusetts 
niembers-at-large,  offering  compensation  for  the. work,  which  would 
necessarily  be  done  after  ofifice  hours. 

Mrs.  Alden  moved:  ''That  the  Treasurer  General  be  authorized  to 
furnish  the  list,  as  requested  by  the  regent  of  the  Paul  Jones  Chap- 
ter."    Carried. 

Report  of  the  Historian  GenErae. — Madam  President  and  Lad.es 
of  the  Board:  With  the  Eleventh  Volume  of  the  Lineage  Book  we  enter 
upon  the  second  decade  in  our  national  numbers,  for  this  book  records 
the  names  and  lineage  of  the  members  of  the  National  Society,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  from  io,ooi  to  ii,ooo.  It  also  com- 
pletes the  epitomized  history  of  our  Society  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1895- 

For  illustrations  in  this  volume,  on  plate  i,  there  are  the  faces 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Adams  Quincy,  Honorary  State  Regent  of  Massachu- 
setts; Mrs.  Catherine  Prince,  State  Regent  of  New  Mexico;  Mrs. 
Anne  C.  D.  Ames,  Honorary  State  Regent  of  Rhode  Island.  In  plate 
II  there  are  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Martha  A.  Hand,  State  Regent  of 
Kansas;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Kinzie  Gordon,  State  Regent  of  Georgia;  Mrs. 
Rosanna  Duncan  Revere,  Honorary  State  Regent  of  New  Jersey; 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bartlett  Barnes  State  Regent  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mrs. 
Ida  Tennessee  East,  Honorary  State  Regent  of  Tennessee. 

We  have  also  the  name  and  lineage  of  our  honored  President  Gen- 
eral upon  page  260  of  this  volume,  and  upon  page  292  is  the  lineage 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Duane  Gillespie,  of  Philadelphia,  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Upon  page  64  is  Mrs.  Virginia  Eliza 
Verplanck,  present  State  Regent  of  New  York.  The  President  Gen- 
eral in  this  volume  is  Mrs.  John  W.  Foster,  and  there  are  the  names 
of  many  of  the  earlier  and  most  zealous  workers  of  that  day  upon  the 
National  Board.  It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  we  read  the  name 
of  our  lamented  sister,  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Dickins,  as  Assistant  His- 
torian General  for  1895.  We  recall  a  most  valuable  historical  paper 
read  by  Mrs.  Dickins  at  the  Congress  of  1896,  the  conclusion  of  her 
term  as  Historian.  This  paper  was  a  resume  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Society  from  the  beginning,  portrayed  in  her' peculiarly  vivid 
words  and  manner.  As  a  finale,  we  find  the  lineage  of  ten  "Real 
Daughters"  in  this  volume. 

I  recommend  that  there  be  no  change  made  at  present  in  the 
subject  matter  by  the  addition  of  facts  not  now  given,  in  the  records 
of  individual  members  of  our  Society,  in  the  Lineage  Book,  as  only 
one  more  volume  after  this  one  can  be  prepared  and  issued  in  our 
ofificial  year  of  1900  (judging  the  future  by  the  past).     I  do  not  think 
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it  would  be  courteous  to  my  successor  in  the  office  of  Historian  Gen- 
eral and  Editor  of  the  Lineage  Book,  for  me  to  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  story  of  the  lineage  of  our  members^ 
so  near  the  end  of  my  term  of  office.  I  fully  recognize  the  desira- 
bility of  improvements  to  be  made  in  our  Lineage  Books,  as  I  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  work  and  have  made  the  matter  a  study, 
corresponding  with  some  of  the  most  experienced  genealogists  upon 
the  subject. 

One  matter  which  has  great  weight  with  me -in  my  decision  is  that 
considerable  work  which  has  already  been  done  upon  the  last  book 
for  the  year  would  be  invalidated  and  lost  if  we  were  to  make  some 
of  the  changes  proposed  in  the  records.  Hence,  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  it  is  my  conscientious  conclusion  that  it  is 
in  consonance  with  the  dictates  of  official  etiquette  and  propriety  that 
I  leave  all  changes  to  be  made  in  the  Lineage  Book  to  the  next  Con- 
gress of  1901  or  to  my  successor  in  the  office  of  Historian  General. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  Mary  Jane  Seymour, 

Historian  General. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  recommendation  contained  in  this  re- 
port, it  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  report  of  the 'Historian  General 
be  accepted  without  the  recommendation. 

Report  oe  the  Assistant  Historian  General  —Madam  President 
and  Ladies:  So  far  as  the  actual  duties  of  my  office  are  concerned,. 
I  have  very  little  to  report,  but  I  did  not  expect  much  at  this  time. 
The  Chapters  will,  many  of  them,  have  their  meetings  in  June  and  I 
will  give  a  report  of  the  same  in  the  autumn. 

In  regard  to  the  wreath  sent  to  Caracas,  to  be  placed  on  the  tomb  of 
the  patriot,  Miranda,  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  card  en- 
graved, as  allowed  by  the  Board,  as  my  letter  to  Mr.  Loomis,  our 
Consul  to  Venezuela,  was  sufficiently  explicit  for  them  to  know  that 
this  was  a  gift  from  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Continental 
Congress  of  1900.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Loomis,  acknowledg- 
ing the  floral  tribute  with  much  appreciation.  Mr.  Pulido,  Secretary 
of  the  Venezuelan  Legation  at  Washington,  asked  me  to  make  an 
official  statement  of  this  matter,  so  that  his  Government  could  be 
notified.  I  did  so  and  he  sent  a  copy  of  this  to  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Secretary  of  State,  asking  them  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremonies,  which  it  had  been  decided  should  accompany  the  placing 
of  the  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Miranda,  thus  giving  it  something  of 
an  official  character.  I  thought  it  would  be  gratifying  for  the  Board 
to  know  that  our  gift  was  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  Venezulean 
Government. 

R'iport  accepted. 

Report  oE  the  Librarian  General. — Madam  President  and  Ladies: 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  following  books  and  periodicals 
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have  been  received  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of 
Management  of  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution : 

Bound  volumes:  Old  King  William  Homes  and  Families.  By 
Peyton  Neale  Clarke,  Louisville,  1897.  Purchased.  Much  informa- 
tion relating  to  Virginia  families  is  here  presented  in  a  most  attractive 
manner. 

American  State  Papers.  Class  9,  volume  19.  Loaned  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Hatcher.  A  most  valuable  work,  as  it  gives  statistics,  etc.,  of  revolu- 
tionary claims  and  pensions,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

History  of  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  Boston,  1876.  From 
Mrs.  Person  C.  Cheney,  Vice-President  General  of  New'  Hampshire. 
An  extremely  interesting  and  rare  town  history — of  such  we  cannot 
have  too  many. 

Military  Literature  in  the  War  Department  library,  relating  chiefly 
to  the  war  for  the  Union.  Washington,  1899.  From  Mr.  R.  S. 
Hatcher. 

Finding  list  of  military  biography  and  other  personal  literature  in 
the  War  Department  library.  Washington,  1899.  From  Mr.  R.  S. 
Hatcher. 

Genealogical  Register  of  the  Nell  Famiy.     From  Mrs.  P.  H.   Nell. 

History  of  Rockland,  Thomaston  and  South  Thomaston,  Maine,  2 
vol.  Hallowell.  1865.  From  Lady  Knox  Chapter,  Rockland,  Maine. 
AVe  gladly  welcome  this  town  history,  which  makes  the  third  in  our 
Maine  collection. 

Manual  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion.    Central  Falls,  1900.      From  the  Society  through  Mrs.  Man.iing. 

Unbound  volumes:  i.  New  Hampshire  at  the  Centennial.  From 
Mrs.  Person  C.  Cheney;  2.  In  Memoriam  of  Albert  Smith.  From 
Mrs.  Person  C.  Cheney;  3.  Manual  of  Style  Governing  Composition 
and  Proof-reading.  Washington,  1899.  From  Mr.  R.  S.  Hatcher;  4. 
Bulletin  No.  9,  of  the  Bureau  of  Rolls.  State  Department.  Wash- 
ington, 1897.  From  the  State  Department;  5.  Banquet  of  California 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  San  Francisco,  1900.  From  the 
Society;  6.  Chaplain  of  the  Revolution.  By  Carlton  A.  Staples.  A 
reprint  from  the  Unitarian  Review  of  April,  1891. 

Periodicals:  i.  New  England  Genealogical  and  Historical  Maga 
zine  for  April;  2.  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  April;  3.  Old 
Northwest  Genealogical  Quarterly,  April;  4.  Medford  Historical  Reg- 
ister, April;  5.  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  April; 
6.  Keim  and  Allied  Families  for  February;  7.  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  April;  8.  True  Republic,  May;  9-  Spirit  of  '76 
April;  10.  Publications  of. Southern  History  Associatton,  March. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Julia  T.  E.  McBlair, 

Librarian  General. 

Report  accepted. 
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The  Librarian  General  stated  that  in  making  certain  changes  in  the 
rooms,  which  had  been  directed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  purchase  matting  for  the  library  and  it  was 
important  this  should  be  put  down  at  the  time  the  furniture  was  out 
of  the  room  and  the  other  work  being  done.  Having  no  funds  ac- 
cessible for  this  purpose  the  Librarian  General,  after  consultation  with 
the  Treasurer  General,  had  ordered  the  matting,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Board  would  approve  of  the  action,  especially  as  they  had  a  prece- 
dent in  this  matter. 

Mrs.  Alden  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Librarian  be  accepted  and 
the  bill  for  the  matting  be  paid.     Carried. 

The  President  General  stated  that  the  Board  would  be  pleased  to 
liear  from  the  State  Regents  present. 

Mrs.  Peck,  of  Wisconsin,  explained  some  complications  that  had 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  date  of  formation  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Chap- 
ter being  recognized  by  the  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of  Or- 
ganization of  Chapters,  and  asked  that  the  date  originally  taken  by  this 
Chapter  be  still  granted  them. 

The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters 
:stated  the  ground  for  her  action  in  regard  to  fixing  the  date  of  forma- 
tion of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Chapter,  the  same  being  according  to  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  matter,  Miss  Forsyth  moved:  ''That  in 
view  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  State  Regent  of  Wisconsin  regarding 
the  formation  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Chapter,  that  said  Chapter  be  recog- 
nized as  having  formed  on  January  20th."     Carried. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  read  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Barber  to  the  National  Board,  to  a  reception  on  her  yacht  for 
Thursday  from  3  to  5  p.  m. 

Mrs.  Crosman  moved  that  this  invitation  be  accepted  and  that  the 
Board  endeavor  to  arrange. so  as  to  shorten  the  session  suf^ciently  to 
permit  all  those  who  desire  to  attend  the  reception.     Carried. 

Mrs.  Hatcher  read  the  following  report:  Madam  President  and 
Ladies:  The  committee  appointed  to  secure  a  place  of  meeting  for 
the  Tenth  Continental  Congress  has  the  honor  of  reporting  that  it  has 
ascertained,  after  thorough  investigation,  that  the  only  buildings  which 
can  be  secured  are  the  Grand  Opera  House,  at  a  rental  of  $2,800.  and 
the  Columbia  Theater,  with  limited  seating  capacity,  at  $1,500  for  the 
week. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CSigned)  Georgia  Stockton  Hatcher, 

Chairman. 
B.  McG.  Smoot. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  2,  1900. 

The  matter  was  taken  under  advisement  by  the  Board,  upon  the  re- 
quest from  the  President  General  that  there  should  be  a  full  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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]^Irs.  Tuttle  moved:  "That  the  Grand  Opera  House  be  secured,  for 
$2,800.  In  case  that  cannot  be  secured,  that  the  Columbia  Theater  be 
engaged  for  $1,500,  for  the  Continental  Congress  ot  1901."     Carried. 

At  5.30  p.  m.  it  was  moved  and  carried  to  adjourn  until  Thursday  at 
9.30  a.  m. 

Thursday,  May  3,  1900. 

Pursuant  to  call,  the  adjotu-ned  meeting  was  opened  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.  by  the  President  General,  Mrs.  Manning. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chaplain  General,  the  President  General  re- 
quested the  members  present  to  unite  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  motions  of  the  previous  day  were  read  by  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary General. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  read  and  upon  motion, 
accepted. 

Miss  Forsyth,  Chairman  of  the  Magazine  Committee,  stated  that 
there  had  been  one  short  meeting  of  that  committee  and  that 
a  letter  had  been  received  from  the  Editor-elect  of  the  Magazine,  out- 
lining several  methods  she  proposed  to  follow.  The  committee  had 
this,  with  certain  recommendations,  under  consideration,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  members  of  the  committee  were  obliged 
to  leave  before  a  decision  was  arrived  at,  nothing  definite  could  be 
reported  until  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee. 

]\Irs.  Sperry  was  requested  to  take  the  Chair. 

The  President  General  said:  "As  Chairman  of  the  Continental 
Hall  Committee,  I  have  not  much  to  report  at  this  time.  Mrs.  Bur- 
rows and  I  appeared  before  the  committee  and  presented  our  cause 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  All  we  can  do  now  is  to  work  for  the  pass- 
age of  the  bill,  and  the  more  quickly  and  earnestly  we  work,  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  accomplish  our  project  of  Memorial  Hall.  I  would 
ask  the  influence  of  every  member  of  this  Board  to  that  end." 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Miss  Forsyth  as  to  what  kind  of  work 
the  members  can  do  in  this  matter  who  are  not  connected  with  public 
affairs,  Mrs.  Hull  suggested  that  each  member  interest  herself  person- 
ally by  endeavoring  to  secure  the  influence  of  her  Congressman,  or 
that  of  any  influential  public  man  in  her  locality. 

The  President  General  resumed  the  chair. 

Mrs.  Alden  moved:  "That  the  office  be  closed  in  July  and  August 
and  to  September  15th,  at"  4  o'clock  p.  m."     Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  office  be  closed  at  12  a.  m.  on 
Saturdays  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  and  until  the  15th  of 
September. 

The  matter  of  the  storage  of  certain  articles  in  the  office  was  dis- 
cussed, when  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  this  be  left  to  the  Purchas- 
ing Committee. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Alden  was  added  to  the  Purchasing  Committee.. 
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At  II  a.  m.  the.  Board  went  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

At  11.25  a.  m.  the  committee  arose  and  reported  progress. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  to  take  a  recess  of  five  minutes. 

The  President  General  then  called  a  meeting  of  the  War  Committee. 

Mrs.  Sternberg  made  a  statement  to  the  committee  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Chapter,  this  Chapter  having 
formed  a  Relief  Committee  for  aiding  the  families  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  service,  or  are  serving  in  the  islands  and  away  from  home.  The 
work  of  this  Relief  Committee  having  continued  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  attained  such  large  proportions  that  it  was  now  found 
necessary  to  ask  assistance.  Mrs.  Sternberg  suggested  that  it  might  be 
advisable  to  use  the  balance  left  in  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  war  fund  for  this  patriotic  purpose. 

Upon  inquiry  of  the  Treasurer  General,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
amount  of  this  balance  was  $72.51^ 

The  matter  being  discussed  in  full.  Mrs.  Tuttle  moved:  "That  the 
balance  remaining  in  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  war 
fund  be  turned  over  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Chapter,  to  be  used  for  the 
relief  of  the  needy  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors."     Carried. 

Mrs.  Sternberg  asked  permission  to  issue  a  circular  letter  to  the 
Chapters,  requesting  assistance  in  this  matter.  The  request  was  unani- 
mously granted. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  War  Committee  adjourn,  and  the 
regular  order  of  business  be  resumed. 

Mrs.  Seymour,  Historian  General,  asked  that  the  matter  of  distrib- 
uting the  Lineage  Books  among  the  Chapters  be  decided  at  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  in  order  that  the  numerous  letters  received  on  this 
subject  may  be  satisfactorily  answered. 

Upon  suggestion  of  Miss  Forsyth,  the  Board,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, agreed  to  delay  the  adjustment  of  the  matter  until  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Continental  Congress  should  be  published  in  order  to  see 
the  action  thereon. 

The  Treasurer  General  asked  for  instructions  of  the  Board  in  re- 
gard to  members  resigning,  as  to  whether  these  names  are  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  General. 

Mrs.  Talcott  moved:  "That  the  Treasurer  General  be  no  longer 
required  to  carry  on  her  books  the  names  of  the  members  who  in 
reply  to  her  inquiries,  have  signified  their  wish  to  withdraw  from  the 
National  Society.  If  at  any  time  they  wish  to  reconsider  their  action, 
they  can  be  re-instated  on  payment  of  the  back  dues,  or  can  join  again 
as  new  members."  "  Carried. 

The  President  General  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lindsay,  Chairman 
of  the  Revolutionary  Relics  Committee,  accompanying  certain  relics 
that  had  been  received  by  this  committee.  The  relics  were  displayed 
to  the  Board.     Mrs.  Hull  moved:     "That  we  accept  with  thanks  the 
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picture  and  wood  presented  by  the  Dolly  Madison  Chapter  through 
Mrs.  Lindsay."    Carried. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Page, 
State  Regent  of  Virginia,  requesting  a  certified  copy  of  the  resolution 
presented  by  Mrs.  Page  and  carried  at  the  Ninth  Continental  Con- 
gress relative  to  the  National  Park  at  Yorktown.  It  was  also  re- 
quested that  the  of^cial  seal  of  the  National  Society  be  placed  on  this 
certified  copy. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  stated  that  she  had  answered  Mrs. 
Page's  letter  informing  her  that  the  Board  of  Management  had  or- 
dered all  requests  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Continental 
Congress  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  appointed  by  the  President 
General  to  revise,  or  edit,  the  proceedings,  and  that  it  was  not  within 
her  jurisdiction  to  comply  with  the  request.  Mrs.  Page's  letter  had 
been  sent  to  this  committee,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  member 
of  the  committee  there  had  been  a  necessary  delay  in  the  matter. 

The  request  of  Mrs.  Page  was  presented  to  the  Board.  It  was  de-. 
cided^that  the  official  seal  could  not  be  used  on  the  certified  copy  of  the 
resolution,  this  being  placed  only  on  documents  of  the  National  So- 
ciety. The  Editing  Committee  formally  authorized,  the  Recording 
Secretary  General  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Mrs.  Page  for  a 
certified  copy  of  the  resolution,  without  the  official  seal. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Edit  Proceedings  of  the  Ninth 
Continental  Congress  turned  over  all  the  papers  that  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  to  the  President  General,  who  formally  re- 
turned them  to  the  Recording  Secretary  General.  The  President 
General  then  asked  if  these  papers  were  all  there,  complete.  The  Re- 
cording Secretary  General  answered  "yes." 

Miss  Forsyth  asked  that  the  members  of  the  Magazine  Committee 
be  excused  in  order  to  hold  a  meeting  of  this  committee. 

At  1.45  p.  m.  it  was  moved  and  carried  to  take  a  recess  of  a  half  hour. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  May  3,  1900.' 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.20  p.  m.,  Mrs.  Man- 
ning in  the  Chair. 

The  report  of  the  Magazine  Committee  was  read  and  upon  motion, 
accepted. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  read  some  correspondence  with 
the  firm  of  Caldwell  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  relative  to  the  proposed 
new  cover  for  the  Magazine. 

Upon  suggestion  of  Miss  Forsyth,  it  was  decided  to  leave  the 
selection  of  this  cover  to  the  special  committee  on  design  for  Magazine 
cover. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Caldwell  &  Co.,  asking  the  decision  of  the 
Board  in  regard  to  supplying  stationery. 

Instructions  were  given  for  renewing  the  contract  for  stationery 
with  the  above  firm  for  the  coming  year. 
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The  Business  Manager  of  the  Magazine  presented  the  following 
report: 

Madam  President  and  Ladies:  I  stated  in  my  report  last  month  that 
in  sending  out  requests  for  bids  on  printing  the  Magazine  for  the  year 
beginning  with  the  July  1900,  number,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  any 
members  of  the  Board  suggest  the  names  of  printers  or  publishers  to 
whom  they  would  like  specifications  sent.     None  were  suggested. 

I  have  bids  from  three  firms:  the  Harrisburg  Publishing  Company; 
a  firm  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  one  in  Albany,  New  York. 

The  Washington  firms  will  not  bid  in  competition  with  Harrisburg, 
the  price  of  labor  being  so  much  higher  in  this  city. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Harrisburg  firm  continues  to  make  the  low- 
est bid. 

I  present  the  bids  for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Lilian  Lockwood, 

,  Business  Manage  ' 

Mrs.  Sternberg  offered  the  following:  'Inasmuch  as  the  Harrisburg 
Publishing  Company  has  made  the  lowest  bid,  I  move  that  the  con- 
tract for  printing  the  Magazine  be  given  this  firm."     Carried. 

The  Treasurer  General  asked  for  instructions  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase of  bonds,  ordered  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  read 
communications  from  different  firms  in  this  connection. 

The  President  General  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Board  and  the  mat- 
ter was  taken  under  consideration. 

Mrs.  Roebling  moved:  "That  the  twenty-two  one  thousand  dollar 
United  States  Government  bonds  for  investment  be  purchased  through 
the  firm  of  Lewis  Johnson  &  Co.,  Bankers,  Washington,  D.  C."  Car- 
ried. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  Treasurer  General  with  reference  to 
depositing  $1,500  with  Monroe  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  Ninth  Continental  Congress,  as  follows: 
"To  appropriate  two  thousand  dollars,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  by  this  Congress,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Paris  Exposition." 
(See  page  738  of  the  April  number  of  the  American  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, 1900.) 

The  Treasurer  General  inquired  if  the  clerks  should  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance for  the  month  of  their  vacation,  as  heretofore;  also,  whether 
the  month's  vacation  was  to  be  thirty  working  days  or  thirty  calendar 
days. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  vacation  should  consist  of  thirty 
calendar  days. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  decided  that  the  clerks  be  paid  in  advance  for 
the  month  of  the  vacation. 

Authority   was    given   the   Treasurer    General    for   the   purchase    of 
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books  and  the  employment  of  clerical  assistance  in  the  proposed  work 
of  the  transfer  of  the  records  of  her  department  during  the  summer. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  read  the  following  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  .the  resolutions  of  condolence  sent  to  the  State  Regent  of 
Massachusetts  upon  the  bereavement  she  has  recently  sustained  in 
the  death  of  her  mother: 

To    the    National    Board    of    Management    of    the    National    Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution: 

My  Dear  Friends:  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  deepest  gratitude  for 
your  loving  thought  of  me  and  for  your  sympathy  which  comes  to  me 
at  this  time  with  greatest  meaning  and  truest  comfort. 

Believe  me,  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Sara  Whittemore  Daggett, 

Regent  of  McDssachusetts. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Miss  Wilmuth  Geary,  offering  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board  a  patriotic  picture,  entitled  "Rodney's  Ride," 
illustrative  of  an  historical  incident  ^during  the  Revolution,  with  a  . 
proposal  to  have  the  same  advertised  in  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine  and  half  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  picture  to  be 
given  to  the  Continental  Hall  fund. 

As  the  session  of  the  Board  was  drawing  to  a  close,  it  was  decided 
that  no  decision  could  be  made  at  this  time,  and  was  deferred  for  sub- 
sequent consideration. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Anita 
Newcomb  McGee  expressing  thanks  for  the  motion  passed  at  the 
April  meeting  of  the  Board,  transmitting  to  her  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
her  letter  calling  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  a  complimentary  no- 
tice in  the  New  York  "Medical  Journal,"  of  March  24,  1900,  relative 
to  the  work  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Hospital 
Corps  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  President  General  announced  the  Credential  Committee  for  the 
Tenth  Continental  Congress,  as  follows:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Washington 
Howard,  chairman;  Miss  Hetzel,  Mrs.  Darwin,  Mrs.  Sternberg,  Mrs. 
Alden,  Miss  McBlair. 

Miss  Forsyth  moved:  "That  the  Chapters  be  requested — as  last 
year — to  send  application  blanks  and  dues  before  June  i,  1900,  or  after 
September  i,  1900,  so  far  as  practicable."     Carried. 

Miss  Forsyth  moved:  "That  a  special  meeting  of  the  National  Board 
be  heldson  the  first  Wednesday  of  June  to  act  upon  the  minutes  of 
this  meeting,  accept  members,  endorse  the  appointment  of  Chapter 
.regents  and  authorize  the  formation  of  Chapters."     Carried. 

At  four  o'clock  p.  m.  it  was  moved  and  carried  to  adjourn. 

(Signed)  Aeice  Pickett  Akers, 

Recording  Secretary  General  N.  S.  D.  A.  R. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  will  furnish  three  leading 

magazines  one  full  year,  for  a  little  more  than  the  price 

of  two.    To  one  or  to  separate  addresses. 

Cosmopolitan,  Munsey's  and  McClure's, $2  65 

American  Monthly,  Leslie's  Monthly  and  Cosmopolitan,   ....  2  65 

American  Monthly,  Cosmopolitan  and  McClure's, 2  65 

American  Monthly  and  Scribnei's, 3  55 

American  Monthly  and  Harper's  Magazine, 3  70 

American  Monthly  and  the  Bookman,   .    .       2  80 

American  Monthly  and  Spirit  of  76, 1  85 

McClure's  and  any  one  dollar  magazine, 1  85 

Munsey's  and  any  one  dollar  magazine, 1  85 

Cosmopolitan  and  Great  Round  World, 2  15 

Cosmopolitan  and  Youth's  (ompanion  (including  all  extra  num- 
bers and  calendar  for  1900), 2  35 

(Send  for  full  club  rate  catalogue.) 

Reference,  Phoenix  National  Bank,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  all  pub- 
lishers. 

Jii^^Upon  all  orders  that  reach  us  before  April  31,  1900,  we  will  allow 
an  extra  discount  of  10  cents  on  any  of  the  above  combinations. 

All  orders  must  be  addressed  to 

J.  M.  Hanson^  Magazine  Agency, 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Miss  J.  M.  Hanson  is  a  member  of  the  Lexington  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
and  any  orders  sent  to  her  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 
(Signed)  MARY  S.  LOCKWOOD. 


Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution* 
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SOUVENIR  5P00NS. 

Proceeds  for  the  Continental  Hall  Fund. 
PRICED   IvIST. 

TEA  SPOONS,  plain  or  oxidized, $2  50 

with  gilt  bowls, 2  7S 

all  gilt,     ,00 

COFFEE  SPOONS,  plain  or  oxidized, i  50 

"  with  gilt  bowls, j  75, 

all  gilt, 2  00 

Send  orders  to 

J.  E.  C\I.DWEl.Iv  &  CO., 

902  Chestnut  St.,    Phila.,  Pa. 

ROSETTE  BUTTONS. 

The  informal  badge  of  the  Society,  arranged  to  be 
worn  as  stick  pins.      Each  30  cents. 

LINEAGE  BOOK. 

First  Volume  (Charter  Members),  ....  *Price  |i.oo 
The  Second  Volume 

(National  Number  819-2000),   .    .  Price  $1.00 
The  Third  Volume 

(National  Number  2001-3000),     .  Price  |i.oo 
The  Fourth  Volume 

(National  Number  3001-4000^     .  Price  $1.00 
The  Fifth  Volume, 

(National  Number  4001-5000),     .  Price  $1.00 
Sixth  Volume, 

(National  Number  5001-6000),     .  Price  $1.00 
Seventh  Volume, 

(National  Number  6001-7000),     .  Price  $i.oa 
Eighth  Volume, 

(National  Number  7001-80001,    .  Price  $1.00 
Ninth  Volume, 

(National  Number  8001-9000),    .  Price  $1.00 
Tenth  Volume, 

(National  Number  9001-10000),  .  Price  $1.00 
Eleventh  Volume, 

(National  Number  loooi-iiooo),  .  Price  |i. 00 
^  By  Order  Continental  Congress,  1897. 
An  Index  of  Ancestors  of  the  First  Volume  has  been 
compiled.     Those  wishing  it  may  secure  a  copy  by 
sending  10  cents  to  the  Curator. 

OFFICIAL  RIBBON. 

Ribbon  for  suspending  badges.     Price  50c.  a  yard. 

DIRECTORY— 1898.     PRICE,  50c. 

STATUTE  BOOK. 

This  embodies  the  working  resolutions  of  the  Na- 
tional Board.     Price,  25  cents. 

The  above  articles  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  the 
price.     Orders  should  be  addressed  to — 

THB  CURATOR  OF  THB  D.  A.  R., 

902  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Official  Stationery.  Bearing  as  a  water-mark 
the  emblem  of  the  Society  in  enlarged  size,  and  by 
order  of  the  National  Board  made  the  official  station- 
ery for  the  use  of  the  members,  may  be  obtained  only 
from  the  official  Jewelers,  J.  E.  Cai,dwei<l  &  Co., 
902  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DIRECTORY. 


THE  WARDS  OF  MT.  VERNON. 

A  Story  of  the  Revolution. 

By  Mary  Stuart  Smith. 

Price,  50  Cents  in  cloth  ;  25  Cents  in  paper . 
UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

43-47  East  loth  street,  New  York. 

VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Alexandria,  Virginia 

Receives  and  Systematically  Files  all  An- 
cestral Data,  Free,  for  Permanent  Re- 
cord and  Ready  Access. 

Contracts  made  for  Preparing  Genealo- 
gies and  Tracing  Ancestry.  Virginia 
our  Exclusive  Field. 

Enclose  Stamp  for  Reply. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

Miss  Katharine  A.  Prichard, 

WATERBURY,  CONN., 

GENEALOGIST. 


References    Sent  on  Application. 

Miss  Martha  Bladen    Clark, 

LANCASTER,   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Correspondence  desired. 
PEDIGREE   BLANKS 


Concise,  simple,  can  be  extended  indefi- 
tiitely.  Prepared  by  William  Jones  Rhees, 
Registrar  District  of  Columbia  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Single  copy,  ten  cents  ; 
four  copies,  25  oents. 

H.  K,  AVErEl  &  CO. 

Room  9,1421  FSt.,  N.W. Washington, D.C. 

HERALDIC  DRAWING 
There's  nothing  more  desirable 
for   a   Christmas  or  Birthday   gift 
than  a  Coat  of  Arms,  neatly  drawn 
and  strictly  accurate. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 

EIdited  by  Wm.  H.  EGLK,  M.  D., 
Ex- Librarian  of  Pennsylvania, 

Historical,  Genealogical  and  Biographical 

ADDRESS,  HARRISBURG  PUBLISHING  Co 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

HARRISBURG  Publishing  Co., 

HARRISBURG,    PA. 

Printers  of  the  American  Monthly 

Magazine,  and 

General  Book  and  Job  Printers 

and  Binders. 

GENEALOGIES  TRACED 

Careful  search  for  Ancestral  Records. 

Arms  investigated  and  painted. 
Special  facilities. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
MRS.  AMOS  REED   BUCK, 
MISS  ADA  P.  BUCK, 


636       MARYLAND      AVE., 


WASHINGTOr 


GENEALOGIST. 


Colonial  and  Revolutionary  lines 
a  specialty. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
Miss  Minnie  F.  Mickley, 

Micklevs,  Penna.,  and 
Winthrop'  Heights,  D.  C. 
Lineage  Chart,  25  Cents. 

The  Only  Woman  in  the  Town 

and  other  stories   of  the  American 
Revolution. 

By  Sarah  J.  Prichard 

Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Miliceut 
Porter  Chapter,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Price  $1.25. 


Having  access  to  the  Special 
CJeneaU'gical     index    at     the 

Newberry  Library,  my  facili- 
ties for  thorough  research 
are  better  than  at  any  other 
library  in  the  U.  S.  Special 
attention  to  P'edigrees  for  C. 
D.  of  A.  and  IMayflower  So- 
cieties.    Highest  references. 

EDWARD  A.  CLAYPOOI,,«eoealoglst, 
^59  Deax-born  Ave.,       Cliicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Mr.  William  Abbatt,  2S1  4th  Ave., 
N.  Y.,has  in  preparation  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Mrs.  K.  F.  Ellet's  Wo?nen  oj 
the  American  Revolution.  He  would 
be  glad  to  receive  from  any  descend- 
ants of  such,  authentic  particulars  ol 
their  "foremothers'  "  services,  (if  not 
already  in  print)  for  insertion  in  the 
book. 


GENEALOGICAL  RESEARCHES. 

The  undersigned  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  British  Records  and 
especially  with  the  needs  of  Americans  seeking  to  establish  their  Trans- 
Atlantic  Pedigrees. 

Wills  and  Parish  Registers  examined  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Arms  searched  for  and  copies  furnished  in  Heraldic  Colours  from  |io 
to  J^ioo. 

Special  facilities  for  Record  searching  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  England  States.     Correspondence  solicited.     Terms  reasonable. 
WM.  ARMSTRONG  CROZIER,  B.  A.,  L.  Th., 

3725  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Member  of  Hist.  Soc.  of  Gt.  Britain;  Oxford  Hist.  Soc,  Staffordshire 
Antiquarian  Soc,  Hist.  Soc.  of  Penna. 

Putnam's  Ancestral  Charts 

Price  One  Dollar. 
This  edition  is  the  best  to  date.  Has  large  and  small  ancestral  forms. 
It  is  not  homid  in  stiff  covers,  but  the  flexible  covers  may  be  detached  when- 
ever the  record  is  complete  and  the  charts  bound  as  the  taste  of  the  owner 
requires.  Over  1,000  ancestors  are  provided  for  in  the  Charts,  and  the 
system  is  capable  of  both  extension  and  contraction. 

Putnam's  Historical  Magazine 

Tenth  Year.  $3  per  Annum. 

A  Quarterly  Genealogical  Magazine. 
g@°"  Special  offer.     To  any  person  subscribing  now  for  the  Magazine 
for  1899  and  1900  (i.  e.  $5)  we  will  send  a  copy  of  Ancestral  Charts, 
described  above,  free. 

GENEALOGICAL  RESEARCH. 

'Difficult  cases  in  genealogical  practice   referred  to  me  will   receive 
careful  consideration.     Terms  on  application. 
Jg^^  Foreign  searches  carefully  attended  to. 

EBEN  PUTNAM,  Genealogist, 

Puhiam's  Historical  Magazine, 

Box  199,  Salem,  Mass. 

The  American  Monthly  Magazine 

Is  the  Official  Organ  of  the 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

and  should  be  in  the  home 

of  every  member 

Try  to  get  a  new  subscriber  before 
next  month's  issue 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 


LOUIS 

H. 

CORNISH, 

Publisher. 


^  IK  loc.percopy 


Monthly 
5i.oo  per  year 
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Published  at 

i8  and  20  Rose  Street, 


New  York  City. 


Official  Organ  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Order  of 
Patriots,  and  Founders  Society  Am.  Wars,  Old  Guard,  and 
other  Societies. 


A  Trip  to  Paris  in  igoo  for  the  Patriotic  Societies,  unaer  the 
auspices  of  the  Spirit  of  '76,  is  under  way. 

VAN  HORN  &  SON 

THEATRICAL  COSTUMERS 
121  N.  Ninth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"We  received  an  order  from  the  Quartermaster's  Department  U.  S.  A. 
to  reproduce  all  the  Continental  uniforms  used  by  the  Continental  Army 
and  the  uniforms  used  by  the  army  of  1812. 

This  we  did,  making  uniforms  for  all  branches  of  Colonial  Militia,  In- 
fantry, Artillery,  and  Cavalry  including  all  the  officers. 

Three  sets  were  made  and  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  at 
the  Paris  Fair,  and  the  remaining  set  was  put  in  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  D.  C." 

We  make  up  costumes  from  our  own  designs  or  those  of  first  class 
artists. 

Colonial  costumes:   Civilian  or  Military,  on  rental  or  sale. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Coats  of  Arms,  Family  Charts,  Book- 
plates, &c.,  &c.,  in  colors  or  black 
and  white.     Estimate  free. 


Heraldry 
Illustrated 


y 


By  W.  H.  Abbott 

A  condensed  Manual  of  Heraldry, 
its  history,  nature,  &c.,  with  glos- 
sary and  over  700  explanatory  en- 
gravings. Also  a  chapter  on  "How 
to  draw  and  paint  a  coat-of-arms. ' ' 

Price  $2.00  in  Red  Cloth. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  HERALDRY, 

29  Charles  Street,  New  York  City. 


Genealogies,  Armorial  Bearings, 
Book  Plates,  &c- 

Researches  made  and  as  a  specialty  as  to 
Ancestry  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Coats 
of  Arms,  Armorial  Book  Plates. 

R.  WILBERFORCE 

IOI2  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Edinburgh  University 

Attorney-at-Law,  London,  Kngland 

Member  of  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Member  of  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 


THE  SUiVliVlER  IN  FOREIGN   LANDS-1900. 

Annual  tour  visiting  Kngland  (London  ten  days),  France  (Paris  and  the  Exposi- 
tion seventeen  days),  Switzerland,  the  Black  Forest,  Germany,  the  Rhine,  Holland,, 
and  Belgium.  Sail  from  New  York  June  2d,  1900.  Also  a  special  party  ^  sailing  same 
date,  visiting  England,  Paris  and  the  Exposition,  returning  July  17.  In  Paris  the  4th 
of  July  (United  States  day)  for  the  unveiling  of  the  Lafayette  Monument.  Select 
limited  parties.     Terms  reasonable.     References.     Fo^  further  information  address 

MISS  G,  M.  CHEEVER.  (D.  A,  R.) 
P.  O.  Box  567,  Cincinnati,  Ohio        96  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City,  N,  Y» 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  "DAUGHTER" 

'^THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION ''^ 

By  Mrs.  Klizabkth  F.  Ei.IvET 
(A  grand-daughter  of  Brig.  Gen'l  William  Maxwell,  of  '76) 


This  book  is  the  only  permanent  memorial  of  the  women  of  that  epoch — 
their  patriotism,  sufferings,  endurance  and  influence.  It  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  and  is  rare  and  expensive.  It  contains  biographical  sketches  of  nearly 
two  hundred  oi  the  "  foremothers,"  with  portraits  of  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent.  Its  value  is  attested  by  the  frequent  use  made  of  it  by  historians, 
and  it  would  possess  great  attractions  for  the  members  of  our  patriotic  socie- 
ties were  it  not  so  scarce  as  to  be  unknown  to  most  of  them. 

I  propose  to  re-  publish  this  valuable  work,  the  three  original  volumes  in 
two  (octavo  size)  gilt  top,  about  500  pages  each,  in  every  way  a  well-made  and 
handsome  edition,  with  the  original  illustrations  (and  some  additional).  The 
retail  price  will  be  $4  or  I5.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  in  advance  the  probable 
market,  I  will  furnish  to  a  limited  number  of  subscribers  the  set  at  the  nomi- 
nal price  of  $2.50  (provided  enough  are  so  received  to  warrant  publication). 

As  there  is  none  other  like  it,  this  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure 
a  work  of  unique  interest  and  historical  value  at  a  trifle  over  cost  (second-hand 
sets  of  the  original  edition  sell  as  high  as  $9.00  and  are  scarce  at  that). 

No  money  is  required  in  advance.  Send  your  subscription  at  once  and 
you  will  be  notified  when  the  list  at  $2.50  is  closed.  The  money  will  then  be 
due  and  payable,  and  publication  will  be  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  {1  he 
book  cannot  be,  had  at  ^2.30  except  from  tne.) 

Address  WILLIAM  ABBATt,  Publisher 

28t  Fourth  Avenue,  N»  Y* 


WATCH 

the  date  on  the  wrapper  of  your  Magazine 

If  your  subscription  expires 
with  this  number 

RENEW  AT  ONCE 


!  t 
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Your  New  England  Ancestry 

May  be  Readily  and  Economically  Traced  by  our  Improved 

Methods. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  of  eight  years  of  continuous  research  not  only  has 
enabled  us  to  gather  together  a  vast  amount  of  original  matter, — 
copy  for   reference  many  manuscript  records,  prove  numerous  un- 
settled  problems,   discover  hidden   documents  of  great  value,  but 
also  gain  information  of  the  locality  of  the   existing  records   most 
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AMERICA'S  GIFT  TO  FRANCE. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  enthusiastically  celebrated  in  Paris 
by  both  Americans  and  French.  The  flags  of  the  two  nations 
w^ere  everywhere  entwined.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  floated 
from  the  top  of  the  Eififel  Tower,  waved  over  the  American 
paviHon  and  the  buildings  of  many  of  the  other  nations,  and 
over  every  American  exhibit  at  the  great  exposition.  Hotels, 
prominent  business  blocks,  private  residences,  even  omni- 
buses and  cabs  flung  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  the 
breeze.  The  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Lafayette,  America's 
gift  to  France,  was  the  event  of  the  day.  The  monument  is 
within  a  small  garden  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre  surrounded 
by  green  trees  and  the  grey  palace — an  ideal  spot.  This  gar- 
den is  henceforth  to  be  known  as  Lafayette  Square.  In  the 
center  was  the  grand-stand  covered  with  crimson  cloth  and  in 
the  space  in  the  middle  rose  the  statue  of  Lafayette  enveloped 
in  Old  Glory.  The  American  exposition  guards  in  their 
white  helmets  assisted  in  maintaining  order.  As  Loubet,  the 
president  of  the  French  Republic,  entered  the  amphitheatre 
Sousa's  band  played  the  ''Marseillaise."  General  Porter  and 
Commissioner  Peck  escorted  the  president  to  the  platform. 
The  band  then  played  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  the  entire 
audience  rising  and  standing  uncovered. 

General  Porter,  the  American  ambassador,  welcomed  the 
guests,  ending  his  stirring  speech  as  follows : 

"May  the  presentation  of  this  gift  and  the  good  wishes 
which  accompany  it  strengthen  between  the  two  great  sister 
republics  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  have  so  long  united 
them  and  which  nothing  should  be  permitted  to  weaken." 

Mr.  Ferdinand  W.  Peck,  president  pf  the  Lafayette  ]\Ie- 
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niorial  Association,  then  presented  the  statue  of  Lafayette  to 
the  French  nation.     He  said  to  France : 

'  *'We  also  thank  thee  for  the  hallowed  ground  where  a  na- 
tion's children  lovingly  place  this  offering;  for  this  beautiful 
site  in  the  historic  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  made  sacred  by  a 
thousand  memories  of  the  past.  Here  surrounded  by  great 
palaces  filled  with  the  works  of  the  grandest  masters  will 
stand  forever  this  memorial ;  but  we  thank  thee  -above  all  for 
Lafayette." 

Gustave  Hennocque,  great-grand-nephew  of  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  and  Paul  Thompson,  son  of  the  projector  of  the 
monument,  dressed  in  white  flannel  suits  with  sailor  hats, 
represented  the  school  children  of  France.  At  a  given  signal, 
they  released  the  flag  and  the  heroic  statue  of  Lafayette  offer- 
ing his  sword  to  America  stood  revealed.  The  whole  assem- 
blage arose,  cheered  and  waved  hats  and  handkerchiefs  and 
American  flags,  while  Sousa's  band  played  a  new  and  specially 
composed  march,  "Hail  to  the  Spirit  of  Liberty."  ''Lafay- 
ette is  again  the  youth  of  nineteen,  when,  in  the  north  of 
France,  he  first  heard  of  the  uprising  in  America.  He  is 
mounted  on  a  Flemish  war-horse  and  clad  in  military  cos- 
tume that  suggest  both  the  continental  uniform  and  that  of 
France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVL  He  holds  aloft  his  sword, 
offering  it  to  the  cause  which  has  aroused  his  youthful  ardor. 
The  statue  is  intended  not  only  to  symbolize  Lafayette's  ser- 
vices to  America  in  the  Revolution,  but  also  the  Lafayette 
that  France  remembers — not  only  what  he  did  for  us,  but 
what  he  was  constantly  doing  for  his  own  beloved  country 
throughout  his  long  and  noble  life." 

When  the  ringing  applause  had  subsided,  President  Loubet 
stepped  to  the  tribune  for  the  speakers,  which  was  profusely 
decorated  with  American  and  French  flags.  Beneath  it  stand- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  statue  was  an  American  soldier  and 
sailor  l^earing  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  president  of  the  French  Republic  spoke  as  follows : 

''GkxTlKmivN  :  This  magnificent  monument  consecrates 
the  time  honored  friendship  and  union  of  two  great  nations. 
In  generous  impulse,  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
the  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate,  have  given  adhe- 
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sion  to  the  ceremony  which  brinj^s  us  here  l)eforc  the  inia^e 
of  this  common  ancestor,  but  the  initiative  of  this  fete  sprini^s 
from  the  school  of  youth,  nourished  by  the  1)eautiful  exam-' 
pies  of  history  and  the  noblest  traditions. 

''I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  cordial  thanks 
which  the  chambers  have  already  sent  to  the  j^eople  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  I  renew  in  the  name  of  entire 
France.  The  spectacle  of  these  two  republics  penetrated  this 
moment  by  the  same  emotions  and  animated  by  the  same 
thoughts  is  not  less  a  lesson  than  a  fete.  It  shows  that 
among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  the  calculations  of  sel- 
fishness are  often  more  opposed  to  their  interests  than  the 
generous  moments  of  the  heart.  When  Lafayette  crossed 
the  ocean  to  help  a  distant  people  win  its  independence  he 
was  not  the  plaything  of  heroic  folly.  He  served  a  deep  po- 
litical object.  .  He  was  about  to  found  the  friendship  of  two 
peoples  on  the  common  worship  of  their  motherland  and 
liberty.  This  friendship,  born  in  the  brotherhood  of  arms, 
has  developed  and  strengthened  through  the  century  which 
is  ending.  The  generations  which  follow  us  will  not  let  it 
become  enfeebled.  They  will  strive  to  multiply  the  amicable 
relations  and  exchanges  of  sympathy  between  the  two  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  will  thus  give  a  precious  pledge  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  to  progress  and  humanity." 

The  entire  audience  stood  uncovered  to  the  end  of  his  re- 
m.arks. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  who  had  charge  of 
the  work  from  the  beginning,  who  is,  indeed,  the  father  of 
the  project,  then  spoke  for  ''the  millions  of  builders  of  this 
monument — for  the  children  of  x\merica,  who  assembled  in 
their  A^arious  study  rooms,  gave  in  a  single  day  the  fund  nec- 
essary to  insure  the  success  of  this  memorial,  long  deferred, 
but  inevitable  from  the  very  logic  of  history." 

Mrs.  Daniel  Manning,  president-general  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  commissioned  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the 
senate,  to  represent  America  on  this  grand  occasion  then 
gave  the  following  beautiful  and  eloquent  tribute : 

''We  have  come  together  in  this  city  of  romantic  and  his- 
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toric  interest  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Lafay- 
ette, and  sunny  France  extends  a  gracious  welcome  to  every 
guest.  In  one  hand  the  brightness  of  the  South ;  in  the  other 
the  treasures  of  the  North.  This  beautiful  city,  with  all  its 
irresistible  splendor,  is  fortune's  favored  spot — between  ex- 
tremes, yet  where  they  meet  in  happy  harmony. 

"We  are  here  to-day  to  render  our  homage  to  Lafayette — 
our  admiration  for  his  character,  our  gratitude  for  his  help,, 
and  our  attachment  for  the  principles  of  civil  and  reUgious 
liberty  which  he  encountered  ocean,  exile  and  war  to 
estabHsh.  The  bells  are  ringing  to-day  throughout  America 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of  our  republic  and  the  names  of  Lafay- 
ette and  Washington ;  for  Lafayette's  name  is  indissolubly 
linked  in  the  heart  of  every  American  with  the  Fourth  of  July.- 

''On  this  day,  on  lasting  foundations,  we  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  our  repubHc  which  your  co-patriot  helped  us  to  rear. 
As  men  of  old  builded  with  their  swords  by  their  sides,  so  we 
laid  stone  upon  stone  of  the  temple  of  liberty,  and  in  dark  and 
perilous  times  a  light  shone  from  over  the  waters.  That  star 
of  hope  was  France,  and  the  friendly  light  has  never  faded 
from  our  sight ;  and  to-day,  from  city  and  village,  from 
mountain  and  valley,  comes  a  spontaneous  outburst  from 
every  heart  of  America  to  swell  the  note  of  praise  in  our 
national  celebration,  and  none  is  more  harmonious  than  the 
sound  that,  as  a  mighty  voice,  echoes  the  name  Lafayette. 

"No  day  could  be  more  auspicious  for  the  unveiling  of  this 
monument  than  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— one  of  the  days  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  La- 
fayette on  our  historic  calendar — our  national  holy-day — a 
fitting  time  to  show  our  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  the  work 
of  Lafayette. 

"This  monument  is  the  loving  gift  of  the  young  people  of 
America  who  have  ofifered  of  their  treasures,  and  the  monu- 
ment will  not  only  be  a  monument  to  a  herO,  but  the  perma- 
nent memory  of  a  great  life  in  a  thousand  little  minds ;  for 
one  landmark  of  history  written  in  stone  is  worth  a  hundred 
written  in  ink.  It  is  with  gratitude  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  place  a  tablet  upon  this  monument. 
We  know  that  great  deeds  are  'most  safely  deposited  in  the- 
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remembrance  of  mankind ;'  we  know  that  no  tablet  less  broad 
than  the  earth  itself  can  carry  knowledge  of  the  American 
Revolution  where  it  has  not  already  gone ;  that  no  monument 
can  outlive  the  memory  of  the  deeds  of  Lafayette.  But  our 
object  in  placing  this  tablet  is  to  give  some  proof  of  our  grati- 
tude to  Lafayette,  and  of  our  conviction  of  the  benefits  he 
conferred  upon  our  land  and  of  the  happy  influences  that 
have  been  produced  by  the  American  Revolution  upon  the 
interests  of  mankind. 

"On  this  bright  and  happy  occasion  when  we  pay  our 
tribute  to  the  noble  life  of  a  hero  and  patriot  we  are  reminded 
that  in  honor,  virtue  and  valor  the  world  is  one  nation,  one 
people,  with  one  language  and  one  tongue.  No  seas  can 
separate  the  ties  of  sympathy  or  the  fellowship  of  great  as- 
pirations. All  nations  and  all  peoples  unite  with  one  heart 
and  one  voice  in  crowning  the  heroes  of  every  land  and  race. 
It  is  not  then  as  America's  hero  alone,  nor  as  the  hero  of 
France  alone,  that  we  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
General  de  Lafayette,  but  as  a  hero  possessing  those  traits 
that  all  mankind  delight  to  honor  wherever  worth  is  valued 
and  great  ideals  are  the  aspiration  and  hope  of  the  brave  and 
the  true.  The  fame  of  such  a  character  can  be  measured 
only  by  the  limit  of  a  world's  gratitude.  As  it  was  said  of 
our  Washington,  that  he  was  'First  in  Peace,'  so.  General 
Lafayette  was  a  soldier  who  fought  only  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  and  this  is  the  true  hero.  To  a  man  who  wars 
for  strife  and  conquest  only,  we  can  never  give  that  warm  ad- 
miration which  is  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  our  praise. 
But  Lafayette  was  the  representative — knight  errant — hero 
and  apostle  of  liberty,  and  his  career  is  conspicuous  for  the 
rarest  fidelity,  the  purest  principle  and  the  most  chivalrous 
courage,  not  only  for  his  own  country,  but  for  a  country  then 
without  a  name,  united  to  him  by  no  ties  of  blood,  language 
or  traditions.  With  no  spur  of  future  emoluments  or  incentive 
of  personal  ties,  he  came  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration, 
which  unfolded  before  his  eyes  the  consecrated  standard  of 
human  rights.  He  crossed  the  ocean  and  ofifered  his  sword 
to  distant  unknown  fellowmen  striving  for  liberty.     And  how 
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completely  his  sympathy  was  with  America  is  shown  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  when  he  writes :  'I  hope  for  my  sake  you 
will  become  a  good  American.'  His  was  the  most  tender 
friendship  to  Washington  that  history  records;  and  to  the 
boy  hero  was  given  the  grateful  thanks  of  a  free  people,  and 
the  depth  of  that  gratitude  was  shown  when  on  his  return  to 
America  forty  years  after,  every  one  vied  in  paying  him  hom- 
age, as  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  popular  song: 

'We  bow  not  the  neck, 

We  bend  not  the  knee, 

But   our   hearts,    LAFAYETTE, 

We  surrender  to  thee.' 

''He  cast  his  fortunes  in  with  us  when  we  stood  alone.  He- 
fought  for  us  when  we  had  no  credit,  and  his  hand  helped  to 
guard  the  cradle  of  America's  liberty.  And  now  that  we  have 
come  to  a  full  measure  of  our  strength,  we  value  his  proffered 
aid  above  everything  that  can  be  counted  or  told.  We  hailed 
him  in  our  adversity,  and  in  our  prosperity  we  will  redouble 
our  acclamation  in  his  honor.  From  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  our  country  we  owe  a  debt  to  those  nations  who 
gave  us  of  their  best — from  the  early  Christian  pioneers  from 
France,  whose  lives  and  deaths  consecrated  our  soil,  and  to 
those  who  later  came  to  help  us  in  our  independence.  And 
the  name  of  Lafayette  is  forever  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold 
upon  the  tablet  of  our  memories  and  the  history  which  com- 
memorates the  name  America. 

"And  thus,  'with  hands  across  the  sea,'  America  joins  in 
this  tribute  to  her — to  our — to  the  world's  hero — Lafayette. 

'The   Friend   of   America, 

The  fellow-soldier  of  Washington, 

The  patriot  of  two   Countries.'  " 

The  dedicatorv  address  Avas  delivered  by  Archbishop  Ire- 
land. General  Porter,  in  introducing  him,  read  the  following 
letter  received  by  the  archbishop  from  President  McKinley: 

"Within  a  few  days  I  have  approved  a  resolution  of  con- 
gress which  voices  in  fitting  terms  the  profound  sympathy 
with  which  our  people  regard  the  presentation  to  France  by 
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the  youth  of  America  of  a  statue  of  General  Lafayette.  It 
has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  have  been  se- 
lected to  deliver  the  address  on  this  rnost  interesting  occasion. 

"No  more  eminent  representative  of  American  eloquence 
and  patriotism  could  have  been  chosen,  and  none  who  could 
better  give  appropriate  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude and  affection  which  bind  our  people  to  France. 

''I  will  be  grateful  if  you  will  say  how  we  honor  in  our 
national  capital  the  statue  of  Lafayette  erected  by  the  French 
people,  and  convey  my  hope  that  the  presentation  of  a  similar 
memorial  of  that  knightly  soldier,  whom  both  republics  are 
proud  to  claim,  may  serve  as  a  new  Hnk  of  friendship  between 
the  two  countries  and  a  new  incentive  to  generous  rivalry  in 
striving  for  the  good  of  mankind." 

Archbishop  Ireland,  who  spoke  in  French,  began  by  coup- 
ling Lafayette's  name  with  that  of  Washington  in  glowing 
eulogy,  as  the  idols  of  our  national  worship.  Reviewing  the 
self-sacrificing  course  of  the  "preux  chevalier,  sans  penr  et  sans 
reproche,"  he  said  that  Lafayette  won  all  hearts  and  proved 
himself  to  the  inmost  fibre  of  his  soul,  an  American.  His 
peroration  was  as  follows : 

''And  now,  Lafayette,  thy  task  is  given  thee.  Speak,  we 
charge  thee,  the  gratitude  of  America  to  France ;  speak  of 
the  liberty  for  which  America  and  France  once  fought  to- 
gether, and  which  to-day  they  together  cherish  and  uphold. 
Speak,  we  charge  thee,  through  endless  years ;  through  end- 
less years  America's  gratitude  shall  last  and  liberty  shall 
reign  in  America  and  France." 

The  ceremonies  ended  with  American  melodies. 

After  the  ceremony  was  over,  Sousa's  band  escorted  by  the 
mounted  Republican  guards,  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  and  by 
the  United  States  exposition  guards  marched  along  the 
Grand  Boulevard  and  up  the  Champs  Elysee^,  playing  spirit- 
ed marches.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  were  two  men 
carrying  two  immense  flags,  one  of  the  United  States  and  one 
of  France.  The  crowds  on  the  sidewalks  cheered  them  aga"n 
and  again. 

There  is  a  similarity  in  the  spirit  of  the  two  statues,  "Lib- 
erty Enlightening  the  World,"  given  by  France  to  America, 
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and  'Xafayette,"  the  gift  of  America  to  France.  A  recent 
writer  says :  "From  France  to  America ;  a  symbol  of  liberty, 
with  uplifted  hands,  lighting  the  entrance  to  the  home  of  the 
free  and  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed.  From  America  to 
France ;  a  personification  of  this  same  sacred  right,  standing 
with  uplifted  sword,  in  the  place  where  kings  and  emperors 
have  built  unto  themselves,  through  succeeding  reigns  and 
dynasties,  the  grandest  memorial  of  monarchical  rule  the 
world  possesses.  The  one  is  the  New  World  liberty — the 
liberty  of  the  torch,  the  welcoming  light ;  the  other,  the  Old 
World  liberty — the  liberty  of  the  sword,  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  the  sword  has  ever  been  and  is  still  necessary." 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  were  honored 
by  the  appointment  of  their  president-general,  Mrs.  Manning, 
to  represent  America  and  the  National  Society  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  statue  to  Lafayette ;  they  were  again  honored  by 
the  dignified  and  fitting  way  in  which  that  position  was  up- 
held. The  Fourth  of  July,  1900,  will  long  be  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution - 
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By  J.  P.  Maclean,  Ph.  D. 

The  name  of  Flora  Macdonald  is  held  in  higher  esteem, 
and  is  more  affectionately  mentioned  in  the  Highlands  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  distinguished  heroes  who  have  made 
Scotland  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  history.  Her  portrait 
adorns  the  walls  of  laird  and  crofter  aHke.  This  admiration 
is  almost  wholly  due  to  an  act,  on  her  part,  which  took  place 
between  June  26th  and  30th,  1746,  during  which  time  she  dis- 
played a  fortitude  and  heroism  of  the  most  exalted  type. 

The  disastrous  battle  near  Culloden  made  Prince  Charles 
Stewart  a  fugitive  with  a  reward  of  $150,000  on  his  head. 
For  his  safety  he  depended  entirely  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
Highlanders,  upon  whom  his  ambition  had  brought  countless 
woes  and  a  savage  brutality  unsurpassed  in  the  pages  of  his- 
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tory.  It  was  during-  the  period  of  his  conceahnent  in  the 
Western  Isles  that,  at  a  very  critical  time,  Flora  Macdonald 
became  his  guardian  and  guide  for  four  days.  This  heroine 
was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age.  For  this  disinterested 
act  of  humanity  she  was  seized  and  immured  in  the  Tower  of 
London  as  a  state  prisoner,  under  the  charge  of  treason. 

A  stranger  part  of  her  life  remains  to  be  told.  Her  act  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  embellished  in  story  and  in  song,  has 
overshadowed  her  greater  heroism  performed  at  the  ripe  age 
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of  fifty-four.  This  has  been  passed  over,  or  else  referred  to 
only  incidentally.  Flora  Macdonald  was  a  greater  power 
and  a  more  commanding  figure  during  her  residence  in 
America  than  when  she  displayed  her  heroism  by  saving  the 
life  of  a  worthless  prince  in  Scotland.  Yet,  how  little  is 
known  of  Flora  Macdonald  in  America !  The  fugitive  arti- 
cles and  biographical  notices  of  her  in  the  press  of  her  native 
countrv  betrav  a  total  io-norance  on  the  subject.     Even  her 
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biography,  written  by  her  granddaughter,  extending  to  nearly 
four  hundred  pages,  two-thirds  of  which  is  pure  fiction,  passes 
over  this  interesting  period  with  a  notice  of  less  than  a  page 
and  a  half.  Her  biography,  written  by  Alexander  Mac- 
gregor,  contains  but  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory  account.  The 
rebelHon  of  the  Highlanders  of  North  Carolina  in  1776,  which 
is  essentially  a  part  of  the  history  of  Flora  Macdonald,  is 
summarily  dealt  with  by  historians. 

In  1774,  Flora's  husband,  Allan  of  Kingsburgh,  found  him- 
self in  very  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  in  order  to  re- 
coup'himself  determined  to  seek  a  home  in  America.  His 
troubles  served  to  show  the  true  metal  of  Flora's  character.. 
She  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  her  husband's  com- 
fort and  to  accompany  him  to  any  place  where  he  might  re- 
cover his  losses. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  great  migration  of  Highlanders 
to  America,  the  principal  part  of  whom  settled  in  what  is  now 
Cumberland  county,  North  Carohna.  At  Campbelton,  Kin- 
tyre,  on  board  the  ship  "BaUol,"  in  the  month  of  August, 
1774,  Kingsburgh  and  his  wife  Flora  embarked  for  North 
CaroHna.  When  word  reached  her  countrymen  in  Carolina 
that  the  heroine  would  make  her  home  among  them,  she  was 
anxiously  expected.  Shfe  was  joyfully  received  on  her  arrival 
and  demonstrations  on  a  large  scale  were  inaugurated  that 
she  might  be  properly  welcomed  to  America.  At  Wilming- 
ton, a  largely  attended  ball  was  given  in  her  honor.  At 
Cross  Creek  (now  Fayetteville),  then  the  center  of  the  settle- 
ment, she  received  a  truly  Highland  welcome  from  her  former 
neighbors  and  kinsfolk  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  some 
years  before.  The  strains  of  the  Piobaiveacpd  and  the  martial 
airs  of  her  native  hills  greeted  her  on  her  approach  to  the 
capital  of  the  Highland  settlement.  Many  families  of  dis- 
tinction pressed  upon  her  their  desire  that  she  make  their 
dwellings  her  home,  but  she  respectfully  declined,  preferring 
a  settled  place  of  her  own. 

Northwest  of  Fayetteville,  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles,  is  Cameron's  Hill,  almost  six  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Around  this  prominence  many  members  of  the  clan  Donald 
had  settled,  most  of  whom  were  kinsmen  of  the  laird  and  lady 
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of  Kingsbiirgh.  Hard  by  are  the  sources  of  Barbaqiie  creek^ 
and  not  many  miles  down  the  creek,  until  within  a  few  years, 
stood  the  old  kirk,  where  the  clansmen  worshiped,  and  where 
Flora  inscribed  her  name  on  the  roll  of  membership. 

Cameron's  Hill  is  in  the  very  midst  of  the  pinery  region. 
Near  it  Kingsburgh  purchased  a  plantation  of  550  acres, 
which  contained  a  dwelling  and  out-houses.  Flora  immedi- 
ately established  herself  in  her  new  home,  and,  with  her 
family  about  her,  thought  to  spend  her  remaining  days  in 
peace  and  quietness.     Her  dreams  received  a  rude  awaken- 
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ing.  Hardly  was  she  settled  when  the  storm  of  the  Revolu- 
tion burst  upon  her  in  all  its  fury.  She  was  partly  responsi- 
ble ;  for,  according  to  tradition,  she  was  an  active  participant 
in  arousing  the  Highlanders  to  take  the  part  of  the  king. 
Her  influence  was  commanding  and  she  used  it  to  foment 
the  insurrection  of  February,  1776.  Notwithstanding  this, 
disaster  would  not  have  overtaken  the  family  had  Kingsburgh 
refrained  from  precipitating  himself  into  the  conflict,  need- 
lessly and  recklessly.  With  blind  fatuity,  he  took  the  wrong 
side ;  but  even  then,  by  the  exercise  of  patience,  he  might 
have  overcome  the  efifects  of  his  follv. 
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The  party  in  power,  bent  on  the  subjugation  of  the  thirteen 
colonies,  looked  to  the  formidable  settlement  along  the  Cape 
Fear  for  assistance.  The  frightful  atrocities  following  the 
disaster  at  Culloden,  and  the  systematic  persecution  of  the 
clansmen  did  not  wean  the  hardy  race  from  the  relentless  op- 
pressor. The  American  Revolution  found  all  Scotland  the 
pitiless  foe  of  the  colonies.  Petition  after  petition  went  up 
from  city,  town  and  hamlet  to  George  III.,  expressing  intense 
feeling  against  the  Americans. 

The  colonists  received  the  emigrants  from  the  Highlands 
with  open  arms  and  rendered  them  every  assistance  in  their 
power.  On  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  the  Highlanders 
became  an  object  of  consideration  by  the  contending  parties, 
for  they  were  numerically  strong  and  their  military  qualities 
beyond  all  question.  The  Americans  did  not  attempt  to  or- 
ganize them  into  military  companies,  but  endeavored  to  enlist 
their  sympathies.  The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  took  every 
possible  step  to  eliroll  them  in  the  army.  Governor  Martin 
was  in  constant  communication  with  them,  and,  in  a  measure, 
directed  their  movements.  Their  recognized  leader  was 
Allan  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh.  As  early  as  July  3,  1775, 
he  went  to  Fort  Johnson,  and  there  concerted  with  Martin 
the  raising  of  a  battaHon  of  "the  good  and  faithful  Highland- 
ers," fully  calculating  on  the  recently  settled  Macdonalds  and 
Macleods.  There  must  have  been  prior  intercourse  between 
them,  for,  in  his  communication  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  on  June 
30th  preceding,  Martin  recommended  that  Kingsburgh 
should  be  appointed  major.  In  his  report  to  the  same,  dated 
November  12,  1775,  the  statement  is  made  that  Kingsburgh 
had  raised  a  company,  as  had  also  his  son-in-law,  Alexander 
Macleod. 

Aflairs  among  the  Highlanders  in  North  Carolina  rapidly 
took  form.  General  Gage  sent  Major  Donald  Macdonald 
from  Boston  to  take  immediate  charge  of  the  Highlanders' 
rising.  All  these  movements  were  carefully  noted  by  the 
Americans.  Knowing  that  Kingsburgh  was  the  most  promi- 
nent man  in  the  settlement,  he  was  not  only  watched,  but 
early  came  under  the  suspicion  of  the  committee  of  safety  at 
Wilmington.     On  the  very  day  that  he  was  in  consultation 
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with  Martin,  July  3,  1775,  its  chairman  was  directed  to  write 
to  him  "to  know  from  himself  respecting  the  reports  that  cir- 
culate of  his  having  an  intention  to  raise  troops  to  support 
the  arbitrary  measure  of  the  ministry  against  the  Americans 
in  this  colony,  and  whether  he  had  not  made  an  offer  of  his 
services  to  Governor  Martin  for  that  purpose?" 

The  influence  of  Kingsburgh  was  supplemented  by  that  of 
Major  Donald  Macdonald,  then  in  his  65th  year,  an  ofificer  of 
varied  experience.  He  had  headed  many  of  his  own  name 
in  Scotland  in  the  "Rising  of  1745." 

All  the  emissaries  sent  into  the  settlement  were  officers  in 
the  British  army,  though  they  represented  themselves  as  only 
visiting  friends  and  relatives,  but  this  guise  was  readily  seen 
through. 

A  vigorous  campaign  in  the  Carolinas  was  arranged  for  the 
season  of  1776.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  a  fleet  and  seven 
corps  of  Irish  regulars,  was  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River  early  in  the  year,  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Highlanders  and  other  disaffected  persons-from  the  interior. 
On  the  assurance  that  there  were  between  two  and  three 
thousand  Highlanders  ready  for  the  call  to  arms,  the  gov- 
ernor's trusty  agent,  Alexander  Maclean,  was  sent  into  the 
back  country  with  a  commission,  dated  January  10,  1776,  au- 
thorizing. Allan  McDonald,  Donald  AlcDonald,  Alexander 
McLeod,  Donald  McLeod,  Alexander  McLean,  Allen 
Stewart,  WilHam  Campbell,  Alexander  McDonald  and 
Neal  McArthur,  of  Cumberland  and  Anson  counties,  and 
seventeen  other  persons,  who  resided  in  a  belt  of  counties 
in  middle  Carolina,  to  raise  and  array  ah  the  king's  loyal 
subjects,  and  to  march  them  in  a  body  to  Brunswick  by 
February  15th.  Donald  Macdonald  was  given  the  chief  com- 
mand, with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  immediately 
issued  a  manifesto  summoning  all  the  loyal  subjects  "to  re- 
pair to  His  Majesty's  Royal  Standard,  erected  at  Cross 
Creek."  This  manifesto  was  followed  by  another  issued  on 
February  5th. 

The  royal  standard  was  set  up  at  Cross  Creek,  in  the  public 
square,  on  February  ist.  To  cause  the  Highlanders  to  re- 
spond with  alacrity,  manifestoes  were  issued  in  order  that 
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the  "loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty"  might  take  up  arms. 
Other  means  were  resorted  to  and  mighty  balls  were  given 
and  the  military  spirit  freely  wrought  upon.  Among  the 
chief  personages  at  these  balls  was  Flora  Macdonald,  using 
all  her  persuasive  powers  in  behalf  of  the  royal  cause. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  Highlanders  were 
seen  coming  from  near  and  from  far,  from  the  rude  and  scat- 
tered plantations  and  from  the  cabins  in  the  depths  of  the 
lonely  pine  forests  in  tartan  garments  and  feathered  bonnet, 
with  broadswords  at  their  sides,  and  keeping  step  to  the 
spirited  music  of  the  bagpipe.  First  of  all  was  Clan  Macdon- 
ald, with  Clan  Macleod  near  at  hand,  followed  in  lesser  num- 
bers by  Clan  Mackenzie,  Clan  Macrae,  Clan  Maclean,  Clan 
Mackay,  Clan  Maclachlan,  and  still  others,  the  whole  being 
variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand, 
including  about  two  hundred  regulars. 

On  February  i8th,  the  Highland  army  took  up  its  line  of 
march  for  Wilmington  and  at  evening  encamped  on  the  Cape 
Fear,  four  miles  below  Cross  Creek.  The  war  spirit  of 
Flora  Macdonald  was  now  fairly  stirred  within  her  and  she 
was  fully  wrought  up  to  the  occasion.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, when  the  Highlanders  gathered  around  the  ^standard, 
she  made  them  an  address  in  their  own  Gaelic  tongue  that 
excited  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  warlike  enthusiasm. 
With  the  devotion  of  an  af¥ectionate  wife,  Flora  followed  her 
husband  for  several  days,  and  encamped  one  night  with  him 
in  a  dangerous  place,  on  the  brow  of  Haymount,  near  the 
American  forces.  For  a  time  she  refused  to  listen  to  her 
husband's  entreaties  to  return  home,  for  he  thought  his  life 
was  enough  to  be  put  in  jeopardy.  Finally  when  the  army 
again  took  up  its  march  with  banners  waving  and  pipes  play- 
ing, she  deemed  it  time  to  retrace  her  steps.  Affectionately 
embracing  her  husband,  her  eyes  dimmed  with  tears  as  she 
uttered  an  earnest  prayer  to  heaven  for  his  safe  and  speedy 
return  to  his  family  and  home,  she  turned  her  back  upon  the 
army  and  never  again  saw  her  husband  in  America. 

The  assembling  of  the  Highland  army  aroused  the  whole 
•country.  The  patriots,  fully  cognizant  of  what  was  taking 
place,  flew  to  arms,  determined  to  crush  the  insurrection.     In 
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less  than  a  fortnight,  nearly  nine  thousand  men  had  risen 
against  the  enemy,  and  almost  all  the  rest  were  ready  to  turn 
out  at  a  moment's  notice.     At  the  first  menace  of  danger, 
Colonel  James  Moore  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  on  the  15th,  secured  possession  of  Rockfish  bridge, 
seven  miles  from  Cross  Creek.     Here  he  was  joined  by  a  re- 
cruit of  sixty  from  the  latter  place.     On  the  19th,  the  royal- 
ists were  paraded  with  a  view  of  assailing  Colonel  Moore  on 
the  following  night.     A  bare  suspicion  that  such  a  project 
w^as  contemplated  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  two  companies 
of  Cotton's  corps  (royalists)  to  run  off  with  their  arms.     A 
spicy  correspondence  now  took  place  between  General  ]\Iac- 
donald  and  Colonel  Moore.     General  Macdonald  was  fully 
aw^are  that  the  threats  he  had  made  in  the  correspondence 
could  not  be  put  into  execution.     He  had  been  informed  that 
the  minutemen  were  gathering  in  swarms  around  him ;  that 
Colonel  Caswell,  at  the  head  of  the  Newbern  forces,  nearly 
eight  hundred  strong,  was  marching  through  Duplin  county 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Colonel  Moore,  and  that  his  com- 
munication with  the  warships  had  been  cut  off.     Realizing 
the  extremity  of  his  danger,  he  resolved  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment, leave  the  army  at  Rockfish  in  his  rear,  and  by  celerity 
of  movement  and  the  crossing- of  rivers  at  unexpected  places, 
to  disengage  himself  from  .the  larger  bodies  and  to  fall  upon 
the  command  of  Colonel  Caswell.     Before  marching,  he  ex- 
horted his  men  to  fidelity,  expressed  bitter  scorn  for  the  "base 
cravens  who  had  deserted  the  night  before,"  and  continued 
by  saying:  "If  any  amongst  you  are  so  faint-hearted  as  not 
to  serve  with  the  resolution  of  conquering  or  dying  this  is 
the  time  to  declare  themselves."     This  speech  was  answered 
by  a  general  huzza  for  the  king,  but  from   Cotton's   corps 
about  twenty  laid  down  their  arms.     At  midnight  the  army 
decamped,  crossed  the  Cape  Fear,  sunk  their  boats,  and  sent 
a  party  fifteen  miles  in  advance  to  secure  the  bridge  over 
South  River.   They  went  from  Bladen  into  Hanover,  pushing 
with  rapid  pace  over  swollen  streams,  rough  hills  and  deep 
morasses,  hotly  pursued  by  Colonel  Moore.     Perceiving  the 
object  of  the  enemy,  Moore  detached  Colonels  Lillington  and 
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Ashe  to  reinforce  Caswell,  or  if  that  could  not  be  effected,, 
they  were  to  occupy  Widow  Moore's  Creek  bridge. 

Caswell,  also  discerning  the  purpose  of  the  enemy,  changed 
his  course  in  order  to  intercept  his  march.  Macdonald 
thought  to  overtake  him  on  the  23d,  and  arranged  the  High- 
landers in  order  of  battle,  with  eighty  able-bodied  men,  armed 
with  broadswords,  forming  the  center  of  the  army ;  but  Cas- 
well, being  posted  at  Corbett's  ferry,  could  not  be  reached 
for  want  of  boats.  The  army  was  again  in  danger,  and  leav- 
ing Maclean  and  Frazer  with  a  few  men  and  a  drum  and  fife 
to  amuse  Caswell,  Macdonald  crossed  the  Black  River  six 
miles  further  up. 

Lillington,  on  the  25th,  took  post  on  the  east  side  of  Widow 
Moore's  Creek  bridge.  On  the  next  day,  Caswell  reached 
the  west  side,  d'^stroyed  a  part  of  the  bridge  and  threw  up  a 
slight  embankn.jnt.  During  the  night,  he  marched  his  col- 
umn to  the  east  side,  removed  the  planks  from  the  bridge, 
and  placed  his  men  behind  trees  and  such  embankments  as 
could  be  thrown  up  during  the  night. 

The  Highlanders,  anticipating  an  easy  victory,  decided  upon 
an  immediate  attack.  Macdonald  was  confined  to  his  tent 
by  sickness,  so  the  command  devolved  upon  Donald  Macleod,. 
who  began  the  march  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th.  The  Hne  of  battle  was  formed  in  the  woods.  All  that 
remained  of  the  bridge  was  the  logs.  Macleod  and  Captain 
John  Campbell  rushed  forward  and  succeeded  in  getting  over,, 
but  those  who  followed  were  shot  down  on  the  logs  and  fell 
into  the  muddy  stream  below.  Macleod  had  twenty-six  bul- 
lets penetrate  his  ,body  before  he  died.  Captain  Campbell 
was  shot  dead.  At  the  same  moment,  a  party  of  militia 
under  Lieutenant  Slocum  fell  suddenly  upon  the  rear  of  the 
royalists,  and  the  latter  broke  and  fled.  The  battle  lasted 
but  ten  minutes.  The  Highlanders  lost  seventy  killed  and 
wounded,  while  the  patriots  had  but  two  wounded,  one  of 
whom  recovered.  -The  victory  was  complete  and  lasting, 
The  power  of  the  Highlanders  was  thoroughly  and  forever 
broken.  The  Americans  captured  850  prisoners,  1,500  rifles, 
350  guns,  150  swords  and  dikes,  2  medicine  chests,  13  wagons 
with  horses  and  $75,000.     The  soldiers  were  disarmed  and 
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dismissed  to  their  homes.  All  the  leading  officers,  among 
whom  was  Kingsburgh,  were  sent  to  Pennsylvania  for  safe- 
keeping. Allan  Macdonald  was  allowed  to  go  to  New  York 
in  order  to  effect  his  exchange,  which  he  accomplished  in  No- 
vember, 1777,  and  from  there  he  proceeded  to  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Flora  Macdonald  was  soon  aroused  to  the  fact  that  the 
battle  was  against  them,  and  that  her  husband  and  a  son 
were  in  prison.  It  appears  that  even  she  was  brought  before 
the  committee  of  safety,  where  she  exhibited  a  "spirited  be- 
havior." Sorrows  rapidly  accumulated  upon  her.  A  severe 
typhus  fever  attacked  her  younger  children,  two  of  whom, 
a  boy  and  girl  died.  Her  younger  daughter,  Fanny,  was 
left  in  a  precarious  state  of  health  from  the  dregs  of  the  fever. 
Captain  Ingram,  of  the  American  army,  came  to  her  as- 
sistance and  furnished  her  with  a  passport  to  Wilmington. 
From  there  she  went  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  from 
which  port  she  sailed  for  her  native  land  in  1779.  Crossing 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  none  of  her  family  but  Fanny,  the 
Scottish  heroine  met  with  the  last  of  her  misfortunes.  The 
vessel  in  which  she  sailed  engaged  a  French  privateer,  and 
during  the  conflict  she  was  thrown  violently  upon  the  deck 
and  her  left  arm  was  broken.  In  after  years  she  was  heard 
to  say  that  she  had  served  both  the  house  of  Stewart  and  the 
house  of  Hanover,  but  had  been  worsted  in  the  cause  of 
each.  On  the  return  of  her  husband  to  Scotland,  they  again 
settled  at  Kingsburgh,  where  she  died  March  5,  1790. 


THE  PRISON  SHIP  MARTYRS. 

Readers  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine  will  re- 
member the  report  of  the  committee  on  Prison  Ship  Martyrs 
printed  in  the  April  number.  Reference  is  there  made  to  the 
fact  that  some  bones  of  the  men  so  shockingly  buried  in  the 
trenches  on  the  shore  of  Wallabout  Bay  had  come  to  light 
while  the  workmen  were  excavating  for  a  new  building  in 
the  nav3^-yard.  Since  then  ten  times  that  number  have  been 
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unearthed.  More  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  these 
rehcs  have  lain  there  awaiting  recognition.  The  Hon.  Amos 
Cummings,  who  has  charge  of  the  monument  appropriation 
bill  in  congress  said: 

"The  very  elements  have  again  and  again  unearthed  the  remains  of 
our  heroes;  thousands  and  thousands  of  them  suffered  death  in  the 
prison  ships  rather  than  betray  their  country;  again  and  again,  and 
now  once  more  their  bones  rise  up  to  remind  a  recreant  country  of 
the  duty  it  owes  to  these  heroes  who  suffered  death  that  this  republic 
might  be  born.  There  will  yet  stand  in  Fort  Green  to  commemorate 
these  immortal  dead  a  monument  as  noble  as  that  in  New  York  har- 
bor which  holds  aloft  in  sight  of  all  nations  as  they  near  our  shores 
that  torch  of  liberty  which  they  were  the  first  to  kindle." 

With  impressive  ceremonies,  both  at  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  and  at  Fort  Green  Park,  the  remains  of  the  no 
Revolutionary  martyrs  recently  unearthed  at  the  navy-yard, 
were  placed  in  the  vault  under  Fort  Green.  At  the  church 
the  exercises  were  conducted  with  precision ;  at  the  fort  they 
were  brief,  but  in  both  places  they  were  significant  and  ap- 
propriate. The  military  portion  of  the  afternoon's  arrange- 
ments surrounded  the  burial  with  a  martial  atmosphere  dis- 
tinctly in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  services  in  the  church  began  with  an  organ  prelude, 
"The  Dead  March  from  Saul."  During  its  rendition,  the 
pastor,  Dr.  Hillis,  Major-general  Brook,  Rear-admiral 
Philip,  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Long,  Congressman  Amos  J.  Cummings,  Adjutant-general 
Dalton,  of  Massachusetts ;  Adjutant-general  Stryker,  of  New 
Jersey;  Elijah  R.  Kennedy,  the  president  of  the  association 
and  others  took  their  places  on  the  platform.  General  Mc- 
Leer  and  his  staff  occupied  front  pews  and  the  representatives 
of  the  various  patriotic  societies  of  men  and  women  were 
there  to  do  honor  to  those  who  had  had  no  funeral  and  still 
have  no  monumental  record  of  their  sacrifice. 

After  a  scripture  reading,  the  singing  of  a  hymn  and  an 
impressive  prayer  by  Dr.  HiUis,  Elijah  J.  Kennedy,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  monument  association,  called  upon  Rear-admiral 
Philip  to  relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  discovery  of 
the  remains  in  the  navy-yard.  This  he  did  briefly,  telling 
how  in  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  a  building  ordered 
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by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  the  sacred  remains  were  shov- 
elled out.  There  was  nothing  around  them,  there  was  noth- 
ing but  bones.  The  sands  had  been  their  custodians  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  until  robbed  of  their  charge  by 
the  navy-yard  authorities,  by  whom  they  are  now  turned 
over  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

In  response,  the  secretary  of  the  navy  made  a  patriotic 
and  eloquent  address,  which  was  stenographically  reported 
expressly  for  the  American  Monthly  Magazine.     He  said: 

As  the  representative  here  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  I  beg, 
first  of  all,  Mr.  President,  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  great 
courtesy  in  permitting  me  an  opportunity  of  which  I  could  not  fail 
to  avail  myself,  to  participate  in  these  sad  and  inspiring  services. 

These  relics  of  dead  heroes  which  your  distinguished,  deservedly 
distinguished  commandant  of  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard  has  gathered, 
as  he  told  you,  I  now,  so  far  as  I  may,  transfer  to  the  ''Prison  Ship 
Martyrs'  Monument  Association"  for  tender  care  and  keeping.  And 
here  let  me  express  the  obligation  which  the  navy  department,  as  in- 
deed the  entire  country,  are  under  to  that  association  for  the  good 
work  in  which  it  is  engaged. 

The  men  whose  bones  we  bury  to-day  are  of  the  navy  of  to-day. 
In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  modern  navy. 
The  navy  is  not  its  splendid  organization  of  heroes,  efftcient  as  that  is; 
it  is  not  its  naval  academy,  although  that  school  has  broadened  out 
into  a  university  for  the  broadest  and  best  naval  education.  The  navy 
is  not  its  ships,  much  as  they  appeal  to  the  eye,  powerful  and  thorough- 
ly equipped  as  they  are,  with  their  mighty  guns  and  hundreds  of  en- 
gines. The  navy  is  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Paul  Jones,  and 
Hull,  and  Decatur,  and  Farragut, — the  navy  is  its  ofTfiicers  and  its  men. 
And  the  navy  is,  and  was  from  the  first,  and  has  been  ever  since  a 
glory  and  a  power  because  its  officers  and  its  men  are  inspired  by  a 
high  sense  of  duty  and  a  lofty  purpose.  As  the  man  is  not  the  body 
but  is  the  spirit  which  is  in  it, — as  life  itself  is  not  the  physical  form 
which  we  see  but  is  the  divine  spark  which  animates  it, — so  the 
American  navy  is  the  American  heart  and  the  American  intelligence; 
and  whether  on  the  mighty  Oregon  with  its  enormous  guns,  its  re- 
volving turrets  and  hundreds  of  engines,  a  masterpiece  of  mechanical 
ingenuity,  or  whether  on  the  poor  old  Bonne  Homme  Richard  with 
its  rotten  timbers,  with  its  bursting  carronades  and  swivels,  it  is 
victory  still  in  either  case;  victory  over  the  waves  and  victory  over 
the  enemy  simply  because  there  is  a  true  hero  behind  the  gun  and  a 
firm  and  steady  hand  at  the  helm.  The  mere  fashion  of  the  ship,  the 
engines,  the  ordnance  may  change,  but  the  man  is  still  the  same. 
The  naval  heroes  of  to-day  who  are  the  nation's  pride  are  one  with 
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these  naval  heroes  whose  martyred  bones  you  so  tenderly  and  sacredly 
cherish,  and  to  whom  you  now  do  these  deserved  honors. 

I  deem  it  a  rare  opportunity  not  only  as  a  representative  of  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  but  as  an  American  citizen  that  I  may 
join  with  you  in  paying  them  these  tributes.  I  honor  with  you  the 
men  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country.  We  in  this  generation 
have  seen  men  who  gave  their  lives  that  the  country  might  live.  To- 
day we  honor  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  to  give  that  country 
birth,  and  with  it  the  birthright  of  freedom.  Death  for  the  sake  of 
country  in  one  position  is  as  patriotic,  though  it  may  not  be  as  glori- 
ous as  death  in  another.  These  poor  patriotic  martyrs  would  not 
purchase  even  life,  at  the  cost  of  treason.  They  endured  unutterable 
suffering  rather  than  betray  their  country's  cause  and  thousands  of 
them  perished  in  those  horrible  prison  ships.  They  deserve  that  you 
make  their  memory  eternal  and  write  their  story  on  a  monument  to 
tell  it  to  this  and  to  succeeding  generations.  It  seems  to  me  there- 
fore that  this  interesting  occasion,  these  fitting  ceremonies,  this  monu- 
ment which  you  propose  to  erect,  are  really  something  more  than 
the  passing  of  a  day;  they  are  the  broad,  generous  education  of 
patriotism;  even  more,  they  are  the  education  which  helps  to  train 
the  American  citizen  to  his  duties  and  responsibilities.  Education  is 
not  alone  of  the  book  and  of  the  school  room.  It  is  the  growth  and 
culture  which  come  from  the  inspiration  of  great  deeds;  from  con- 
tact with  great  events  reproduced;  from  association  with  high  ideals 
enforced  by  fitting  symbols  and  from  the  examples  of  brave  heroic 
action  impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  This  education  is  in  the  air 
around  us  which  we  breathe;  it  is  in  the  scenes  and  surroundings  and 
things  which  we  have  about  us;  it  is  in  the  very  atmosphere  which 
we  create.  You  can  hardly  name  a  man  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  who  has  made  his  mark  whose  education  has  not  been  rather 
of  this  sort  than  of  the  school  or  the  college.  What  education  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  had  Washington,  or  Hamilton,  or  Jack- 
son, or  Lincoln?  And  yet,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  what  educa- 
tion did  they  not  have  in  the  enlivening  inspiration  of  this  large 
American  Union.  The  wonderful  thing  to  me  in  this  tremendous  age 
of  ours  is  the  spirit  of  the  time,  the  spirit  of  the  republic,  the  spirit 
of  patriotism,  the  spirit  of  development  and  growth  for  all,  the  spirit 
of  intelligence  universally  diffused  and  tempered  by  the  church,  the 
school,  the  platform,  the  press,  and  all  the  educating  influences  of 
modern  times. 

So  long  as  this  spirit  predominates  there  may  be  frictions,  there 
may  be  convulsions,  sporadic  influences  of  crime,  fraud,  and  evil, — 
but  an  underlying,  irresistible  force  is  always  and  surely  at  work  to- 
ward the  accumulating  assurance  of  good  morals  and  good  citizen- 
ship, and  good  government. 

When  therefore,  Mr.  President,  you  shall  have  consummated  your 
noble  and  patriotic  work,  in  which  God  give  you  good  speed  and  for 
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which  the  country,  and  the  navy  especially  whom  you  so  signally 
honor,  thank  you, — when  you  have  consummated  this  good  work  you 
will  lay  the  corner-stone  not  only  of  a  monument  to  these  patriotic 
martyrs,  but  the  corner-stone  for  a  university  education  for  all  the 
people  here  now  and  hereafter  for  this  your  great  and  noble  city. 

Coming  at  the  close  of  an  address  replete  with  patriotic 
utterances,  the  next  number  on  the  order  of  exercises  was 
especially  well  placed.  It  was  a  soprano  solo  by  a  member 
of  the  Plymouth  choir,  the  old  ''Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
Hc,"  and  the  congregation  joined  in  the  familiar  ''Hallelujah" 
chorus.  Secretary  Long  and  nearly  all  of  those  on  the  pulpit 
platform  sang  as  fervently  as  the  members  of  the  choir. 

General  Woodford  next  spoke.  His  address  was  on  behalf 
of  the  monument  association,  and  was  stenographically  re- 
ported for  the  American  MonthIvY  Magazine.     He  said : 

My  countrymen:  The  navy  of  the  United  States  to-day  commits 
to  the  Prison  Ship  Martyrs'  Monument  Association  the  custody  for 
final  interment  of  these  unknown  remains.  In  those  prison  hulks  in 
Wallabout  Bay  from  the  disastrous  17th  of  August  when  the  battle 
of  Long  Island  was  lost  until  the  close  of  hostilities,  all  privateersmen 
captured  by  the  British  fleet,  many  soldiers  of  the  continental  army, 
and  many  citizens  torn  from  their  homes  because  of  their  sympathy 
with  the  continental  cause  were  put  in  prison  ships  and  ignominously 
allowed  to  perish.  To  the  horrible  number  of  more  than  11,000  they 
starved  on  those  prison  ships,  and  their  remains  were  flung  into  the 
trenches -on  the  shores  of  Wallabout  Bay. 

It  is  an  indictment  against  the  mother  country  which  time  can  never 
efface.  Let  us  reverently  thank  God  that  the  spirit  of  Christian  civil- 
ization has  so  far  advanced  that  the  horrors  of  war  have  been  so  far 
mitigated  that  when,  Sir,  (turning  to  Secretary  Long)  under  your 
administration  of  our  navy  department  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
Spanish  sailors  fell  into  your  custody  you  cared  for  them  as  you  cared 
for  your  own  sailors,  and  humanity  thanks  you  for  what  you  have 
done  in  this  cause ''of  a  better  civilization. 

When  hostilities  closed  and  the  British  evacuated  New  York  the  few 
survivors  from  the  prison  ships  were  rescued  and  freed;  but  such  was 
the  condition  of  the  chief  among  those  floating  prisons,  the  ''Old 
Jersey,"  that  she  was  left  without  guard  gradually  to  sink,  and  the 
waters  of  Wallabout  Bay  cover  that  last  memorial  of  that  horrible 
tragedy. 

To  the  aiTectionate  care  of  a  single  individual.  John  Jackson,  we 
owe  that  the  remains  were  gathered  so  far  as  they  could  be  located. 
To  that  of  Benjamin  Aycrigg  that  the  rest  were  finally  brought  to- 
gether.   To  Benjamin  Romaine.  grand  sachem  of  the  Tammany  So- 
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ciety,  or  Columbian  Order,  that  a  temporary  sepulchre  was  provided, 
and  the  first  effort  initiated  towards  suitably  entombing  and  suitably 
marking  the  place  of  their  burial.  To  the  Tammany  Society  of  New 
York  we  owe  that  the  first  strenuous  and  systematic  effort  was  made 
to  place  above  them  a  suitable  monument.  As  the  years  passed,  and  • 
that  effort  did  not  crystallize  into  final  success  new  effort  came  in 
about  1873,  when  our  city  government  provided  the  large  tomb  now 
standing  upon  Fort  Greene  in  Washington  Park.  To  that  tomb,  to 
rest  until  the  judgment,  we  shall  commit  these,  the  remains  of  the 
companions  in  suffering  of  those  now  buried  there. 

We  believe,  we  more  than  hope,  we  believe,  that  th>e  effort  to  se- 
cure a  suitable  monument  will  be  successful.  The  city  of  New  York 
has  been  authorized  to  contribute  $50,000  toward  the  monument.  The 
state  of  New  York  makes  contribution. 

We  are  assured  by  responsible  and  influential  members  of  congress 
that  the  nation  is  to  add  a  generous  contribution  to  mark  the  ashes 
of  those  who  belonged  to  all  the  original  thirteen  colonies.  A 
liberal  sum  has  already  been  contributed  and  is  on  deposit  in  the 
trust  companies  of  our  city,  and  we  believe,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
we  shall  succeed  in  suitably  marking  the  spot  where  these  heroes  are 
to  rest. 

Prolonged  remarks  after  the  graceful,  the  broad,  the  inspiring  utter- 
ances of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  would  be  inappropriate.  But 
this  spot  is  eloquent  with  memory,  where,  as  nowhere  in  our  be- 
loved Brooklyn,  the  spirit  of  Liberty  had  birth  in  the  days  that  are 
gone,  and  the  voice  of  our  dead  still  echoes  within  these  walls.  The 
ashes  of  our  heroes  are  here,  and  they  speak  to  us  as  do  the  memories 
of  this  sacred  place,  and  they  all  are  breathing  one  lesson, — the  lesson 
of  patriotism,  the  lesson  of  fidelity,  the  lesson  of  duty.  God  help 
you  and  me;  God  help  our  people  to  be  worthy  of  what  these  men 
died  for.  They  did  more  than  die  in  battle.  In  the  awful  jar  of  con- 
flict, when  knives  are  flashing,  and  blood  is  kindled,  men  spring  to 
struggle;  but  these  men,  without  a  flag  above  them,  with  no  sound 
of  bugle  or  clarion,  with  no  touch  of  comrades'  elbow,  these  men 
walked  into  the  most  horrible  deaths,  patient,  calm,  unwavering. 
Free  to  leave  their  prison  house  if  they  would  enter  the  service  of  the 
king  they  spurned  bribery,  faced  death;  they  were  martyrs  for  liberty; 
God  help  us  to  keep  them  safely  in  our  hearts  and  minds. 

The  singing  of  "America"  and  the  benediction  closed  the 
first  portion  of  the  ceremonies.  The  caskets,  still  wrapped  in 
starry  bunting,  were  each  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  five 
stalwart  blue-jackets  and  placed  in  the  hearses  without.  The 
marines  and  artillerymen  presented  arms  and  the  Marine  band 
played  ''Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,"  as  the  sailors,  with  their 
burdens,  appeared.     The  parade  was  led  as  usual  by  a  squad 
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of  mounted  police.  In  the  line  of  march  the  militia  men  fol- 
lowed the  regulars  and  after  them  came  the  hearses  and  the 
open  carriages.  General  King,  who  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, reached  the  plaza  in  advance  of  the  miHtary.  The 
soldiers  and  marines,  as  they  arrived,  were  marched  close 
up  to  the  stone  steps  and  then  halted.  The  regulars  were  in 
front,  the  Twenty-third,  in  their  dress  uniforms,  right  behind, 
and  in  the  rear  of  ?11,  mounted  on  their  horses,  the  members 
of  Troop  C. 

Meanwhile  everything  had  been  ready  at  Fort  Greene  for 
over  an  hour.  An  opening  had  been  made  in  the  front  of 
the  vault,  through  which  the  caskets  were  to  be  passed,  and 
over  the  opening  a  decorated  balcony  relieved  the  sombre 
gray  of  the  granite  blocks.  The  flag  above  the  fort  floated  at 
half-mast,  while  about  the  base  of  its  staff  the  guns  of  the 
Third  batter}^  National  Guard,  had  been  unlimbered,  pre- 
paratory for  the  salutes  which  were  to  follow. 

From  the  hearses  the  sailors  took  each  casket  up  the  steps 
to  the  tomb  and  deposited  them  one  by  one  within. 
When  the  remains  were  all  laid  in  the  vault  the  company,  with 
bared  heads,  drew  closer,  and  Congressman  Amos  J.  Cum- 
mings,  standing  in  the  center  of  the  group,  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress. After  delivering  a  eulogy  on  the  lives  of  the  men  in 
the  Revolution,  he  told  about  the  struggle  in  congress  to 
secure  a  government  appropriation  for  the  monument  fund. 
He  said  that  next  term  one  would  in  all  probability  be  se- 
cured. Doctor  HiUis  then  read  the  committal  to  the  grave, 
and  as  he  pronounced  the  solemn  words,  "Dust  to  dust,  ashes 
to  ashes,"  many  of  the  women  present  walked  up  and  dropped 
flowers  in  the  open  tomb.  As  soon  as  Doctor  Hillis  con- 
cluded, a  red-coated  bugler  of  marines  up  on  the  parapet 
placed  his  instrument  to  his  lips  and  sent  the  clear  notes  of 
taps,  without  which  no  military  burial  would  be  complete, 
out  into  the  air.  Minute  guns  were  fired  all  through  the 
exercises  at  the  fort,  and  as  the  troops  about  faced  and 
marched,  the  guns  still  flashed  and  boomed  from  the  heights 
of  the  park. 

Before  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  is  a  tablet  with  these  words  : 
"Let  us  now  praise  famous  men,  and  our  fathers  that  begot 
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US.  The  Lord  hath  wrought  great  glory  by  them  through 
His  great  power  from  the  beginning.  Leaders  of  the  people 
by  their  counsels  and  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  meet 
for  the  people,  wise  and  eloquent  in  their  instructions.  All 
these  were  honored  in  their  generations  and  were  the  glory 
of  their  time.  There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  behind 
them  that  their  praises  might  be  reported.  And  some  there 
be  which  have  no  memorial  *  *  *  but  these  were  mer- 
ciful men  whose  righteousness  hath  not  been  forgotten. 
Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace,  but  their  name  liveth  for- 
ever.— Ecclesiastes  xlvi :  i-io." 


A  BURGESS  OF  VIRGINIA. 
By  Lida  McKinley  Howard-Smith, 

Midway  between  the  historic  James  and  York  rivers, 
stands  Williamsburg,  the  metropolis  of  the  colony,  and  the 
cradle  of  the  young  commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Here  stood 
the  ancient  capitol  in  which  she  first  defied  the  power  of  the 
British  king,  and  from  which  she  sent  forth  her  resolution 
of  independence  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  common- 
wealth, beside  the  moral  grandeur  of  which  the  proudest 
structure  reared  by  human  hands  vanishes  as  the  vision  of  a 
dream.  And,  as  if  the  glory  of  that  contest  were  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  ancient  city  in  which  it  may  be  said  to 
have  begun,  it  was  not  far  from  there  that  the  last  great  battle 
of  the  Revolution  was  fought.  It  was  there  that  the  boom- 
ing of  the  distant  artillery  was  heard  as  the  red  cross  of 
St.  George  descended  to  the  dust,  and  the  stars  of  America, 
and  the  lilies  of  France  proclaimed  to  the  distant  beholder 
that  tTie  scepter  oT  Great  Britain  was  broken  at  last,  and  the 
independence  of  our  beloved  country  established  forever. 

The  Convention  of  Virginia  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the 
house  of  burgesses  in  that  city,  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1776, 
and  framed  the  first  constitution  of  Virginia.  If  we  regard 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  assembled,  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  men  who  composed  it,  the  comprehensive  and 
invaluable  results  which  flowed  from  its  action,  results  affect- 
ing the  destinies,  not  only  of  Virginia,  but  of  the  other  states 
of  the  Union  and  the  world  at  large,  its  importance  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  colony  had  been  full  of  anxiety 
and  excitement.  The  financial  embarrassments  of  England 
had  become  pressing,  and  her  statesmen,  "having  exhausted 
the  resources  of  domestic  taxation,  felt  constrained  to  look 
abroad  for  new  subjects  of  revenue;  hence  the  series  of  meas- 
ures which  led  to  the  Revolution. 

It  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  colonies,  especially  Virginia, 
were  attached  to  the  parent  country.  Fears  were  expressed 
at  the  British  court  as  early  as  the  days  of  Charles  II.  that 
the  New  England  colonies  were  anxious  to  assume  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  but  full  reliance  was  always  placed 
on  Virginia.  The  northern  colonies,  occupying  a  sterile  soil, 
were  compelled  in  self-defense  to  engage  in  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  totally  disregarded  from  the  earliest  period 
the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  traded  where  they 
pleased.  But  Virginia,  whose  inhabitants  were  engaged  in 
cultivating  the  genial  soil,  and  whose  productions  were  read- 
ily sought  by  ships  from  England,  had  few  inducements  to 
embark  in  a  contraband  trade,  and  never  made  any  progress 
in  forming  a  commercial  marine  of  her  own.  Her  connec- 
tion with  England  was  consequently  more  intimate  than  that 
which  existed  between  New  England  colonies  and  the  mother 
country. 

The  population  was  also  more  nearly  assimilated  in 
manners  and  customs  to  that  of  England,  for  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  persons  from  Ireland  and  France,  during 
the  troubles  which  ensued  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  the  emigrants  were  mainly  from  England  and 
Scotland,  and  cultivated  ample  freehold  estates  of  their  own. 

Moreover,  the  estabhshed  religion  of  England  was  also 
that  of  the  colony.  It  was  the  pride  of  Virginia  planters  to 
contemplate  the  glory  of  the  mother  country.  They  were 
descended  from  a  common  stock,  they  spoke  a  common  lan- 
guage, had  the  same  form  of  worship,  they  enjoyed  nearly 
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all  the  benefits  of  a  free  government  in  the  colony,  and  were 
protected  by  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  abroad.  Some  of  the 
most  intelligent  statesmen  regarded  Virginia  as  occupying 
the  same  relation  toward  the  British  crown  as  was  borne 
by  Scotland  before  the  union  of  that  country  with  England,- 
and  as  holding  the  king  as  a  common  bond, — a  doctrine 
which  would  seem  to  be  sustained  by  the  arms  of  the  colony 
upon  which  were  tjuartered  those  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  with  the  motto  "En  dat  Virginia  quartam."  Nor 
was  the  pride  of  Virginia  offended  by  the  connection.  She 
believed  that  she  gave  ample  equivalent  for  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag  in  the  profits  derived  from  her  commerce, 
and  thought  that  Great  Britain  might  well  protect  the  trade 
which  she  arrogated  exclusively  to  herself. 

But  where  questions  of  a  local  nature  were  concerned,  Vir- 
ginia practically  repudiated  the  interference  of  the  British 
parliament.  For  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  she  had 
levied  her  own  taxes,  and  it  was  her  boast  that  the  poorest 
man  in  her  domain  could  not  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  which 
had  not  been  laid  with  his  own  consent,  given  by  his  imme- 
diate representative.  When  the  British  minister  sought  to 
disregard  this  principle,  it  is  the  glory  of  Virginia  that  she 
led  the  van  in  sustaining  the  common  rights  of  the  colony. 
Her  opposition  carried  with  it  a  peculiar  influence,  and  it 
was  as  decided  as  it  was  peculiar. 

The  passage  of  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  burgesses  in 
1765  against  the  Stamp  Act,  was  the  first  great  blow  which 
British  supremacy  received  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
historians  of  America  have,  and  will  always  delight  to  exhibit 
that  as  the  first  act  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Revolution.  Nor 
was  this  measure  adopted  until  the  usual  modes  had  been 
urged  and  urged  in  vain.  Indeed,  so  far  from  true  was  it 
that  independence  was  generally  sought  in  the  beginning  of 
the  troubles  that  the  convention  of  August,  1774,  met  and  ad- 
journed, and  the  convention  of  March,  of  July  and  of  Decem- 
ber, 1775,  also  met  and  adjourned  without  the  expression  of 
a  single  opinion  in  favor  of  independence.  On  the  contrary, 
at  the  close  of  the  convention  of  July,  1775,  the  body  pub- 
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lishecl  a  declaration  to  the  people  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing explicit  statement  of  their  views : 

"Lest  our  views  and  designs  should  be  misrepresented  or  misunder- 
stood, we  again  and  for  all,  publicly  and  solemnly  declare  before  God 
and  the  world,  that  we  bear  faithful  and  true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty 
George  III.,  our  only  lawful  and  rightful  king,  that  we  will  so  long 
as  it  may  be  in  our  power,  defend  him  and  his  government  as  found- 
ed on  the  laws-  and  the  well  known  principles  of  the  constitution, 
that  we  will  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  preserve  peace  and  order 
throughout  the  country,  and  endeavor  by  every  honorable  means  to 
promote  a  restoration  of  that  friendship  and  amity  which  so  long  and 
so  happily  existed  between  our  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  inhabitants  of  America;  that  as  (;m  the  one  hand  we  are  determin- 
ed to  defend  our  lives  and  properly,  and  maintain  our  just  rights 
and  privileges  at  every,  even  to  the  extremest  hazards,  so  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  our  fixed  and  unalterable  resolution  to  disband  such 
forces  as  may  be  raised  in  this  colony,  whenever  our  dangers  are  re- 
moved, and  America  is  restored  to  that  former  state  of  tranquillity 
and  happiness,  the  interruption  of  which  we  so  much  deplore." 

Although  no  object  beyond  the  peace  of  the  colony 
was  sought  prior  to  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  con- 
vention in  May,  1776,  the  people  in  self-defense,  had  taken 
the  government  in  their  own  hands.  The  battle  of  Great 
Bridge  had  been  fought  more  than  four  months  before,  and 
on  the  first  day  of  January  previous,  Dunmore  had  applied 
the  torch  to  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  the  great  seaport  of 
the  South,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes. 

.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  convention  assem- 
bled in  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Williamsburg,  on  the  6th 
day  of  May,  1776.  The  crowd  which  filled  the  capitol  evinced 
the  intensity  of  the  public  excitement.  The  most  influential 
men  from  the  neighboring  counties  not  then  in  of^ce,  had 
sought  the  city,  and  repaired  early  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
Mothers,  wives  and  daughters  were  to  be  seen  in  the  hall 
and  in  the  gallery,  watching  with  deep  interest  a  scene  which 
was  to  afifect  their  peace  and  happiness,  and  that  of  those 
dear  to  them.  They  were  anxious  to  behold  the  beginnings 
of  a  plan  of  government  which  was  to  be  sustained  by  the  wis- 
dom and  valor  of  their  husbands,  brothers  and  sons,  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  which  they  were  ere  long  to  be  called  upon 
to  bestow  as  a  tribute  to  the  treasury  of  their  bleeding  coun- 
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try,  the  jewels  which  in  a  happy  hour  had  sparkled  in  the 
bridal  wreath,  and  reflected  the  purity  of  the  bosoms  that 
beat  beneath  them  in  the  dance. 

We  may  readily  imagine  the  feehngs  with  which  the  mem- 
bers themselves  took  their  seats  in  that  ancient  hall.  Many 
of  them  had  sat  in  the  house  of  burgesses  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  had  often  heard  with  pride  the  words  of  the 
British  king,  spoken  by  his  representative. 

Thirty  years  before,  that  hall  had  resounded  with  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  burgesses,  when  the  victory  of  Culloden 
had  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts,  and  fixed  firmly  on  the 
British  throne  that  Hanoverian  dynasty  which  they  were 
soon  to  shake  off,  and  seventeen  years  before,  some  of  the 
members  then  present  had  raised  the  voice  of  thanksgiving 
when  Wolfe,  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  had  crushed  the 
power  of  France  whose  aid  they  were  shortly  to  invoke. 

How  different  was  the  prospect  before  them !  The  scepter 
of  British  rule  was  now  to  be  broken,  and  forever.  It  was 
an  august  body, — men  of  noble  stature,  dignified  mien  and 
bearing;  there  were  128  in  all.  Their  courage,  their  intelli- 
gence, their  patriotism,  and  their  physical  capacity  to  endure 
hardships,  were  calculated  to  inspire  the  people  with  reso- 
lution to  prosecute  the  great  contest  to  which  they  were  com- 
mitted; for  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  after  long  and  solemn 
deliberation  in  committee  of  the  whole,  the  two  resolutions 
which  were  from  every  point  of  view  the  most  important 
ever  presented  for  the  consideration  of  a  public  body,  as 
they  constitute  the  first  declaration  of  independence,  were 
reported  to  the  house  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  first  resolution  (Edmund 
Randolph  in  his  address  at  the  funeral  of  Edmund  Pendleton, 
stated  that  the  resolution  instructing  the  delegates  in  con- 
gress to  declare  for  independence,  was  drawn  by  Pendleton, 
was  offered  in  congress  by  Nelson  and  was  advocated  on  the 
floor  by  Patrick  Henry),  which  instructed  the  delegates  of 
Virginia  in  congress  to  propose  independence,  is  known  to 
all. 

The  declaration  of  the  4th  of  July  followed  in  due  time, 
and  it  has  ever  been  the  glory  of  Virginia  that  in  a  contest 
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sustained  with  equal  zeal  by  the  men  of  all  the  colonies,  she 
was  the  first  to  instruct  her  delegates  to  declare  independ- 
ence. 

When  the  time  for  calling  the  convention  to  order  arrived, 
Richard  Bland  arose  to  address  the  house.  His  gray  hairs 
which  were  to  him  truly  a  crown  of  honor,  his  tall  and  manly 
form  slightly  bowed  with  the  weight  of  years,  his  distin- 
guished position  as  a  leader  and  member  of  the  house  of 
burgesses  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century,  and  his  brilliant 
reputation  as  the  ablest  writer  of  the  colony,  might  well 
make  an  impression  even  on  that  assemblage.  He  proposed 
the  name  of  Pendleton ;  Archibald  Gary  seconded  it,  and  here, 
as  throughout  a  Hfe  protracted  far  beyond  the  Hmit  of  the 
Psalmist,  and  spent  to  its  latest  hour  in  the  pubHc  service, 
the  fortunate  star  of  Edmund  Pendleton  prevailed,  and  he 
was  elected  speaker.  Nor  could  the  honor  have  been  more 
wisely  conferred.  As  a  parHamentarian  he  had  no  equal  in 
the  house ;  a  superior,  nowhere.  He  had  been  a  leading 
member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  for  five  and  twenty  years, 
was  familiar  with  all  its  forms,  and  was  admirably  skilled  in 
the  dispatch  of  business,  and  as  an  intellectual  and  accom- 
pHshed  speaker,  he  imparted  dignity  to  the  chair.  Nor  were 
his  physical  qualities  at  all  inferior  to  his  intellectual.  He 
was  fully  six  feet  in  height,  and  was  in  the  vigor  of  Hfe, 
having  reached  his  55th  year,  and  his  face  was  still  so  comely 
as  to  have  won  for  its  possessor  the  reputation  of  being  the 
handsomest  man  in  the  colony,  and  his  noble  form  was  yet 
unbent  by  the  fearful  accident  which  in  less  than  a  year  was 
to  consign  him  to  crutches  for  life.  Lithe  and  graceful  in 
all  his  movements,  his  manners  were  polished  by  the  inter- 
course of  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  the  most  refined  circles 
of  the  metropoHs  and  of  the  colony,  his  voice  clear  and  ring- 
ing so  that  its  lowest  note  was  heard  distinctly  throughout 
the  hall,  and  his  self-possession  so  supreme  as  to  sustain 
him  in  the  fiercest  collision  of  debate  as  if  in  a  state  of 
repose.  Jefiferson  says  of  him  in  his  "Memoirs,"  Vol.  I,  page 
30:  "Taken  all  in  all,  he  was  the  ablest  man  in  debate  I 
have  ever  met  with,"  and  George  Bancroft,  in  his  eulogy  of 
Lincoln  before  congress,  speaks  of  Jefiferson,  Pendleton  and 
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Patrick  Henry,  as  the  three  greatest  Virginians  of  their  day. 
He  was  born  in  1721  in  the  county  of  CaroHne,  and  was 
descended  from  Phillip  Pendleton,  who  came  to  Virginia  in 
1674.  His  father  was  Henry  Pendleton,  born  1683 ;  his 
mother,  Mary  Taylor.  In  his  14th  year,  his  father  having  died 
before  his  birth,  he  was  bound  as  apprentice  to  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Robinson,  clerk  of  Caroline  county.  Before  he  came 
of  age  he  married  Bettie  Roy,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty 
who  died  in  less  than  two  years.  In  his  24th  year  he  married 
for  his  second  wife,  Sarah  Pollard.  In  1752  he  was  returned 
a  burgess  from  the  county  of  Caroline,  and  successively  elect- 
ed until  that  body  became  extinct. 

In  the  calm  of  old  age,  if  indeed  that  calm  ever  came  to  a 
man  who  from  the  year  1762  to  his  death  in  1803,  a  period- 
of  over  half  a  century  during  which  he,  either  in  the  capacity 
of  burgess,  a  member  of  convention  and  speaker  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  and  of  judge,  was  connected  with  the  public 
service,  he  states  in  a  still  preserved  record  from  his  own  pen 
that  'Vhen  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain  began,  a  redress 
of  grievances,  and  not  a  revolution  of  government  was  my 
wish." 

He  was  essentially  the  statesman  of  peace,  but  as  his  in- 
tegrity was  beyond  suspicion  and  his  abilities  were  held  in 
the  highest  repute,  he  was  called  on,  not  by  one  party,  but 
by  both,  to  fill  all  the  greatest  posts  of  the  day,  the  duties  of 
which  he  performed  with  masterly  skill.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  which  in  1764  prepared  the  memorial  to  the  house 
of  lords,  and  to  the  king.  He  was  appointed  in  1773,  one  of 
the  committee  of  correspondence.  He  was  elected  to  the 
first  continental  congress,  and  rode  on  horseback  to  Phila- 
delphia to  its  meeting,  with  George  Washington,  his  inti- 
mate friend.  He  was  reelected  to  the  second  congress,  the 
one  which  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  just 
before  its  assembling  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  his 
hip  was  dislocated  or  fractured,  making  it  impossible  to  go 
to  Philadelphia.  But  for  this  accident,  his  name  would  have 
been  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  his  por- 
trait hangs  in  Independence  Hall  with  those  other  immortals 
whose  names  this  country  will  never  willingly  let  die. 
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Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the  general  confidence 
reposed  in  him  than  his  unanimous  election  by  the  conven- 
tion of  July,  1775,  as  the  head  of  the  committee  of  safety. 
This  body  consisted  of  eleven  members,  was  at  intervals  of 
the  session  of  the  convention  the  executive  of  the  colony, 
and  was  always  in  session.  Its  duties  were  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, of  the  most  perplexing,  and  of  the  most  responsible 
kind.  Its  difificulties  were  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
colonies  were  in  a  state  of  war.  The  utmost  prudence,  en- 
ergy and  wisdom  were  required  in  its  head,  and  these  quali- 
ties Pendleton  possessed  in  eminent  degree.  The  highest 
honors  of  the  colony  were  always  within  his  reach,  and  the 
success  of  the  arms  of  the  colony  was  the  success  of  his 
policy. 

This  remarkable  man  was  distinguished  as  a  lawyer.  Henry 
Clay,  in  a  printed  letter  written  in  1850,  gives  his  recollec- 
tions of  Judge  George  Withe,  and  Judge  Edmund  Pendleton, 
whom  he  describes  as  two  of  the  purest  men,  and  the  two 
greatest  lawyers  of  Virginia  in  their  generation,  and  says 
Pendleton  was  the  greater  of  the  two. 

As  a  debater  in  the  house  of  burgesses,  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  deliberate  assembly,  and  as  the  virtual  executive 
of  Virginia  during  the  perilous  period  in  which  she  was  pass- 
ing from  the  colony  to  the  state,  he  might  have  been  regarded 
as  only  in  the  beginning  of  his  wonderful  career.  In  his  55th 
year,  having  been  engaged  since  his  14th  year,  either  in  the 
drudgery  of  the  clerk's  ofifice,  in  the  fatigues  and  privations  of 
an  extensive  practice  in  the  county  courts,  or  in  the  most 
responsible  trusts  ever  committed  to  a  representative,  and  in 
the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  he  might  have  sought 
retirement  with  becoming  grace,  and  have  left  to  the  new  gen- 
eration the  direction  of  afifairs.  Doubtless,  had  he  consulted 
his  own  inclinations,  he  would  have  retired  upon  his  well- 
earned  fame  and  fortune.  But  Pendleton  had  other  views 
of  pubHc  duty  and  was  yet  to  render  most  important  service 
to  his  country,  and  win  his  most  enduring,  if  not  his  most 
brilliant  title  to  public  regard. 

Of  his  subsequent  career  in  the  house  of  delegates  in  which 
he  filled  the  chair  of  speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  convention 
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of  1788  in  which  he  presided  and  which  ratified  the  consti- 
tution, and  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  which  he 
filled  for  yet  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  highest  seat,  presid- 
ing with  an  ease  and  dignity  rarely  surpassed,  with  a  fullness 
of  knowledge  and  readiness  of  application,  and  with  industry 
that  quailed  not  even  beneath  the  weight  of  four  score  years, 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  tell  you  at  length.  Such  was  one 
of  the  men  who  in  council  and  in  the  field  achieved  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Let  us  make  the  story  of  their  lives  the  first  lessons  of 
the  young  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  old,  for  never  did  a  peo- 
ple owe  more  to  their  ancestors  than  we  do  to  ours.  A 
more  magnificent  heritage  no  people  ever  shared,  and  their 
memory  should  be  lasting  as  the  hills,  living  as  the  streams, 
and  as  fresh  as  the  flowers  of  the  land  they  have  bequeathed 
to  us. 


HERALDRY  AND  ARMORY. 

By  Miss  Elisabeth  Clifford  Neff. 

"CoATES  of  Armes  were  inuented,  by  our  wise  ancestors,  to  these 
three  ends:  The  first  was,  to  honour  and  adorne  the  family  of  him 
that  had  well  deserued  towardes  his  countrye.  The  seconds,  to  make 
him  more  worthy  and  famous  aboue  the  rest,  which  had  not  done 
merit,  and  thereby  they  might  be  prouoked  to  doe  the  like.  The 
third  was,  to  differ  out  the  seuerall  lignes  and  issues,  from  the  noble 
auncestor  descending;  so  that  the  eldest  borne  might  be  known  from 
the  second,  and  he  from  the  third,  &c." 

Many  writers  on  heraldry  delight  in  tracing  its  origin  from 
remote  antiquity,  but  its  development  as  a  science  dates  from 
about  the  twelfth  century.  The  variations  in  execution,  ob- 
servable in  the  needlework,  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  dif- 
ferent epochs,  may  also  be  traced  in  heraldry,  and  the  old  and 
unfailing  rule,  that  the  age  afifects  the  man  and  the  man 
afTects  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  is  as  true  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other.  Heraldry,  while  drawing  from  art,  has  aided 
in  its  development,  and  should  be  associated  with  it.     The 
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history  of  the  two,  so  closely  connected,  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  periods : 

First  period:  Twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Marked 
by  the  Crusades. 

Second  period:  Fifteenth  century.  Associated  with  the 
War  of  the  Roses.  A  time  of  depression,  fine  execution  and 
loss  of  spirit. 

Third  period:  Sixteenth  century.  The  Renaissance. 
Period  jof  the  re-birth  and  of  strength  in  art. 

Fourth  period :  Eighteenth  century.  A  weakening  again 
in  art.  Sacrifice  of  spirit  and  boldness  of  design  to  fineness 
of  detail  and  a  resultant  overloading  which  destroyed  sym- 
boHc  effect. 

Fifth  period:  As  yet  undeveloped.  From  the  interest 
manifested  in  art,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  be  marked  by  a  definite  and  wholesome  develop- 
ment, as  the  result  of  careful  study  of  the  vacillations  of  the 
past  and  of  America's  influence  in  freshness  of  thought  and 
action. 

Coats-of-arms  were,  at  first,  associated  only  with  kings 
and  the  devices  were  simple.  A  single  charge  or  design  on 
the  escutcheon  of  a  family  indicates  that  they  early  had  the 
right  to  bear  coat-armor.  The  crowding  of  a  shield  with 
devices  has  been  attributed  to  the  necessity  of  clearly  in- 
dicating the  distinction  between  different  famiHes  at  a  time 
when  many  were  allowed  to  assume  coats-of-arms.  This 
condition  may  have  had  some  bearing,  but  the  leading  in- 
fluence determining  such  points  will  be  found  in  the  art  of  the 
times.  The  fineness  of  execution  and  attention  to  minute 
details,  that  followed  with  the  War  of  the  Roses,  detracted 
from  the  force  and  simplicity  of  design. 

Knights,  when  caparisoned  for  the  tournament,  assumed 
marks  of  distinction  in  the  form  of  armorial  designs,  usually 
borne  upon  their  shields.  The  Crusades  inspired  not  only 
a  spirit  of  chivalry  and  daring,  but  fostered  and  shaped  the 
heraldry  of  that  period.  The  use  of  the  cross  which  is  so 
prominent  a  charge  in  heraldry  resulted  from  a  desire  of  the 
people  to  recover  the  holy  sepulcher.  It  is  stated  that  when 
engaging  in  that  "holy  war"  the  English  bore  a  white  cross 
10 
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''on  the  right  shoulder  of  their  surtouts."  The  French  wore 
a  red  one,  the  Flemings  a  Greek  cross  and  those  from  the 
"Roman  states  two  keys  in  Saltire."  The  knight  bore  his 
shield  without  device,  until  such  time  as  his  valor  and  courage 
proved  him  worthy  of  distinction.  At  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, when  the  church  was  powerful,  "the  soldier,  of  what- 
ever rank,  who,  fighting  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  slew 
an  infidel,  was  declared  noble,  (this  deed  is  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  Boke  of  St.  Albans  as  qualifying  a  person  to  bear 
cote  armire),  and  as  such  was  permitted  to  assume  whatever 
device  his  fancy  might  dictate,  as  a  memento  of  the  gallant 
exploit."  If,  as  sometimes  happened,  the  arms  chosen  be- 
longed to  some  one  else,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion and,  if  that  failed,  a  single  combat  decided  the  question. 
Strength  was  deemed  innocence  and  weakness,  guilt.  A 
knight  was  also  permitted  to  assume  the  arms  of  his  van- 
quished foes.  No  wonder  that  England  found  it  necessary 
to  establish  the  "Visitations,"  which  are  so  valuable  in  their 
records  regarding  families  entitled  to  bear  arms,  and  to  or- 
ganize a  college  of  heraldry  to  guide  and  control  this  singular 
development. 


AUGUST  IN  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

By  Mary  Shelley  Pechin. 

''Where  wrongs  are  pressed  because  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be 
borne  resistance  becomes  morality." 

August  t.  General  Howe  sailed  eastward.  Washington 
wrote  to  Putnam  that  unless  every  exertion  is  made  "the 
happiest  consequences  will  be  for  the  enemy,"  1776.  Battle 
of  Green  Springs,  South  CaroHna,  1780. 

August  2*  The  Declaration  of  Independence  signed  by 
fifty-four  delegates,  1776.  Washington  first  met  Lafayette, 
1777.     Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler  began,  1777. 

August  3.  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  the  French  minister,  is 
received  with  enthusiasm  in  Boston,  1779. 
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August  4*  Washington  begged  that  both  officers  and  men 
"will  cease  the  wicked  and  foolish  habit  of  profane  cursing 
and  swearing,"  adding,  ''it  is  a  vice  so  mean  and  low,  without 
any  temptation,  that  every  man  of  sense  and  character  detests 
and  despises  it,"  1776.  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne  hanged  in  Char- 
leston by  the  British,  1781. 

August  5»  Washington  established  his  headquarters  at 
Newburg.  ''Even  if  the  nation  and  parliament,"  said  he,  "are 
really  in  earnest  to  obtain  peace  with  America,  irwill  be  wis- 
dom in  us  to  meet  them  with  caution  and  circumspection,  and 
by  all  means  to  keep  our  arms  firm  in  our  hands,"  1783. 

August  6»  Battle  of  Oriskany,  New  York.  General  Herki- 
mer killed.  Both  parties  claim  the  victory,  1777.  Sieur  Ger- 
ard, the  French  minister,  presented  to  congress,  1778.  An- 
drew Jackson  began  his  mihtary  career,  at  the  defeat  of  the 
British  at  Hanging  Rock,  South  Carolina,  1780. 

August  ?♦  Washington  wrote  to  Putnam  to  be  on  the  alert 
and  to  collect  his  forces  at  Peekskill.  Putnam  hung  a  British 
officer  as  a  spy,  1777. 

August  8»  Washington  wrote  to  congress  of  the  great 
necessity  for  more  troops,  1776. 

August  9*  Jonathan  Trumbull,  governor  of  Connecticut, 
called  on  the  people  to  "March  on !  Play  the  man  for  God 
and  the  cities  of  our  God,"  1776.  Trumbull  was  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  Revolution,  a  patriot  of  the  primitive 
New  England  stamp,  whose  religion  sanctified  his  patriotism. 

August  to*  The  French  and  British  fleets  manoeuvered  off 
Newport  without  any  actual  battle  taking  place,  1778. 

August  it*  Burgoyne  marched  to  seize  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, 1777.  Colonel  Brodhead  left  Pittsburg  with  a  force  of 
six  hundred  for  a  raid  into  the  Indian  country,  1779. 

August  i2^  Arnold  offered  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, 1777.  He  was  greatly  exasperated,  having  just  learned 
that  congress  had  decided  the  question  of  rank  against  him ; 
but  he  was  of  a  combustible  character  and  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  exploit  like  the  relief  of  Fort  Schuyler. 

August  13*  Cornwallis  took  command  at  Camden,  South 
Carolina,  1780. 
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August  14.  Seth  Warner  and  his  men  marched  all  night  in 
a  drenching  rain  to  reach  Stark's  camp,  1777. 

August  i5*  Battle  of  the  Ford  of  Wateree,  South  Carolina, 
1780. 

Augfust  \6*  Battle  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  1777.  When 
General  Stark  saw  the  enemy,  he  exclaimed,  "Now,  my  men ! 
There  are  the  red  coats.  Before  night  they  must  be  ours,  or 
Molly  Stark  is  a  widow." 

"Now  Stark  has  come  to  Bennington,  to  lead  us  in  the  fray, 
We'll  win  this  fight  for  truth  and  right  before  the  day  be  done, 
Or  Molly  Stark's  a  widow  at  the  setting  of  the  sun." 

—Old  Ballad. 

Aug-ust  J7»  Burgoyne  heard  that  Colonel  Baum  had  sur- 
rendered, 1777. 

August  \S*  Battle  of  Fishing  Creek,  South  CaroHna,  1780. 

August  i9.  Battle  of  Paulus  Hook,  New  York,  1779.  Con- 
gress gave  Richard  Henry  Lee  a  gold  medal  for  his  bravery 
on  this  occasion. 

August  20*  Count  d'Estaing  brought  his  squadron  into 
Narragansett  Bay,  1778.  This  gallant  and  brave  ofhcer  was 
devoted  to  the  American  cause. 

August  2i*  The  Americans  made  a  raid  from  New  Jersey 
to  Staten  Island,  1777. 

August  22^  British  landed  on  Long  Island,  1776.  British 
raised  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  New  York,  1777.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  ''Stars  and  Stripes"  first  saw  actual  service 
at  Fort  Schuyler.  The  red  was  strips  from  a  woman's  petti- 
coat; the  white,  pieces  of  shirts;  the  blue,  a  part  of  Peter 
Gansevoort's  military  cloak.  Sullivan-  began  his  victorious 
march  into  the  Indian  country,  1779. 

August  23^   Engagement  at  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  1776. 

August  24.  Washington  led  his  troops,  decorated  with 
green  sprigs,  through  Philadelphia  to  encourage  the  friends 
and  dishearten  the  enemy,  1777. 

August  25*   British  landed  at  Elk  river,  Maryland,  1777. 

August  26*  Engagement  at  Valley  Grove,  Long  Island, 
1776. 

August  27*  Battle  of  Long  Island,  1776.  Bancroft  writes, 
"This  day  so  full  of  sorrow  for  the  Americans  shed  little  glory 
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on  the  British  arms.  Putnam  sent  the  flower  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  to  death." 

August  23*   D'Estaing's  fleet  arrived  in  Boston,  1778. 

Au§fust  29*  Americans  retreated  from  Long  Island,  1776. 
Battle  between  Sullivan  and  the  British  at  Quaker  Hill,  Rhode 
Island;  Sullivan  retreated,  1778.  The  Americans  defeated 
fifteen  hundred  tories  and  Indians  under  Sir  John  Johnson  at 
Elmira,  New  York,  1779. 

August  30^  Schuyler  invaded  Canada,  1775. 

August  3t*  Washington,  Rochambeau  and  Chastellux  were 
received  in  Philadelphia  with  public  rejoicing,  1781. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

By  Miss  Bertha  Palmer  Atwood. 

"On:^  hundred  seven  and  twenty  years 

Leave  few  things  still  imchanged, 

One  pride  remains  to  us  the  same: 

In  all  the  towns  now  ranged 

Along  the  blue  Connecticut, 

You'll  find  no  sweeter  faces, 

No  fairer  forms,  no  lovelier  girls, 

Search  every  hill  and  dale, — 

Than   those   whose    great-great-grandmamas 

Once  went  to  school  to  Hale. 

Of  all  that  bright  and  happy  group, 

From  Hallowe'en  'till  May 

Gathered  within  the  low,  red  house. 

Where  we  are  met  to-day. 

Time  spares  but  two  to  our  fond  gaze. 

One  is  the  Patriot  Teacher, 

And  one  whose  girlish  beauty 

Still  lives  in  old  wives'  tale, 

My  fair,  young,  great-great-grandmama, 

Who  went  to  school  to  Hale. 

Her  eyes  were  like  the  summer  skies 

Reflected  in  our  rills. 

Her  hair  was  like  the  golden-rod 

Which  blossoms  on  our  hills, 

«Her  cheeks  were  like  the  wild  rose 

Beneath  the  school  house  window, 

Her  waist  as  graceful  as  the  sway 
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Of  white  birch,  bending  frail, 

My  sweet,  young,  great-great-grandmama. 

Who  went  to  school  to  Hale. 

And  do  you  think  they  never  strayed 

Along  the  lover's  way. 

Beside  the  blue  Connecticut, 

Where  we  are  met  to-day? 

That  her  eyes  never  drooped  for  him. 

His  tones  for  her  grow  tender. 

Or  that  she  saw  him  march  away 

Without  a  woman's  wail, — 

My  loving,  great-great-grandmama, 

Who  went  to  school  to  Hale? 

And  when  the  tale  of  cruelty. 

From  old  Manhattan's  plains. 

Was  blown  along  our  river. 

And  whispered  in  our  lanes, 

I  ask  not  if  the  same  breeze 

Bore  that  sad  September's  fever; 

I  only  know  her  eyes  were  dim, 

I  know  her  lips  were  pale. 

My  sad,  young,  great-great-grandmama. 

Who  went  to  school  to  Hale. 

For  though  she  lived,  and  though  she  wed. 

And  bore  a  mother's  sway. 

Her  laugh  was  never  heard  again. 

Where  we  are  met  to-day. 

While  tender  pride  the  hero  claims. 

We'll  spare  one  sigh  for  her, 

Whose  heart,  abloom  in  June's  sweet  breeze. 

Bowed  'neath  September's  gale. 

My  broken-hearted  grandmama. 

Who  went  to  school  to  Hale." 


DEDICATION  OF  TABLET  STONE  TO  MEMORY  OF 
SARAH  BRADLEE  FULTON. 

By  Charles  H.  Loomis. 

'Tis  not  alone  on  printed  page 

We  trace  the  teachings  of  the  years; 

The  charts  of  Life  are  limitless 
Truth  everywhere  appears. 


SARAH  BRADIvED  FUIvTON. 

Hung  in  the  matchless  blue  above 

The  stars  their  message  sing; 
And  notes  of  wondrous  melody 

Through  field  and  forest  ring. 
Stamped  on  the  grasses  and  the  sand 

Are  stories  deep  and  strange; 
The  legends  of  the  sea  we  prize, 

We  watch  the  seasons  change. 
Books  tell  us  much,  but  in  the  heart 

Unwritten  lore  we  keep. 
And  knowledge  creeps  into  the  mind 

As  dreams  into  our  sleep. 
We  hold  him  wise  who  ever  strives 

To  glean  the  best  of  wisdom's  store; 
And  from  the  tasks  by  others  wrought 

Himself  to  do  the  more. 
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In  every  age  heroic  lives 

Have  answered  duty's  call; 
When  notes  from  Freedom's  trumpets 

Have  sounded  error's  fall, 
On  tented  field,  and  weary  march. 

Mid  clash  of  arms,  and  battle's  din, 
Men  fought  their  way  to  liberty, 

For  truth  and  right  must  win. 
When  this  fair  land  was  thus  redeemed 

And  Peace  her  white  wings  spread. 
With  loud  acclaim,  our  fathers  hailed 

The  spangled  flag  o'erhead. 
Forgotten  are  the  sounds  of  strife, 

Again  in  love,  heart  answers  heart. 
America!  the  freeman's  land 

A  mighty  nation  art. 


Yet  not  alone  by  men  reclaimed. 

Brave  women  too  achieved  their  part. 
With  courage,  love  and  loyalty 

They  bore  war's  cruel  smart. 
We  turn  no  printed  page  to-day 

Their  gracious  deeds  to  magnify, 
Within  our  hearts  their  memories  rest, 

Their  influence  cannot  die. 
We  raise  this  modest  tablet  stone 
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Our  sister's  name  and  fame  to  keep; 
The  impress  of  her  noble  life 

Ends  not  with  dreamless  sleep. 
May  we  be  wise  and  ever  prize 
The  lessons  taught  us  here, 
'^  That  freedom  comes  by  sacrifice 

And  duty  knows  no  fear. 


ANCESTRY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 


THE  DAYTON  FAMILY. 

The  Dayton  family  are  English  and  the  name  a  Bedford- 
shire name.  Ralph  Dayton  removed  from  Boston  to  New 
Haven  in  1639,  thence  to  South  Hampton,  Long  Island. 
He  remained  there  ten  years.  In  1650,  about  the  time  of 
colonizing  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  he  removed  to  that 
place.  In  June,  1656,  he  married  the  widow  of  James  Hinds, 
of  Southold,  Long  Island.  He  died  in  1658,  leaving  two  sons, 
Robert  and  Samuel.  In  the  town  records  of  South  Hampton, 
we  find  this  paragraph : 

"Sept.  22d,  1658.  At  a  quarter  court,  the  will  of  the  late 
deceased,  Ralf  Dayton  was  brought  into  the  court,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  magistrates,  and  the  iio  that  Robert  Dayton 
owed  to  his  father,  he  hath  put  it  into  the  estate." 

Robert,  son  of  Ralph  Dayton  was  born  in  1628;  died  April 
16,  1712.  He  married  Elizabeth  Woodruff  and  had  Eliza- 
beth, Samuel  and  Beriah  born  1674. 

Samuel,  son  of  Robert  was  born  in  1665 ;  died  January  30, 
1746.  He  married  Dorothy  Miller  and  had  Robert  born  1692, 
Daniel,  Joana,  Nathan  born  1699,  Jonathan  born  1700,  bap- 
tized 1701,  Samuel,  baptized  1707,  and  Elizabeth. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Samuel  was  born  1700;  died  October  4, 
1776.  By  his  first  wife  Mary,  he  had  Mary,  Samuel,  Warren 
and  Dr.  Jonathan.  By  his  second  wife  Patience,  he  had  Elias 
born  May  i,  1737,  Robert,  Daniel  and  Sarah. 

Jonathan  Dayton  settled  at  EHzabethport,  about  the  year 
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1720,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  family  of  much  distinction  in 
the  state.  His  son,  EHas  Dayton,  was  a  general  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  the  son  of  General  Elias  Dayton, 
Jonathan  Dayton,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  under  that  constitu- 
tion and  a  member  of  the  senate.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
freeholders  of  Elizabethtown  in  Essex  County,  in  the  province 
of  New  Jersey,  on  Tuesday  the  first  day  of  December,  1774. 
the  committee  of  correspondence  for  the  County  of  Essex, 
appointed  among  others  Jonathan  Dayton,  Sr.,  and  his  son 
EHas  Dayton,  to  serve  on  that  committee.  Jonathan  Dayton, 
Sr.,  died  suddenly  in  his  chair,  October  4,  1776,  one  of 
the  most  venerated  citizens  of  the  town.  Jonathan  Dayton 
and  his  wives,  Mary  and  Patience,  are  buried  in  St.  John's 
churchyard  at  EHzabeth,  New  Jersey.  The  tombstones  are 
engraved : 

"As  the  Tree  falls  so  it  lies." 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

MR.  JONATHAN  DAYTON, 

who  departed  this  life  in  the 

76th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  lyes  ye  body  of  Mary 

wife  of  Jonathan  Dayton 
Dec.  March  ye  i8th,  1734, 
in  ye  33d  year  of  her  age. 

Here  lyes  ye  body  of  Patience 

wife  of  Jonathan  Dayton. 

Dec.  Jan.  ye  14th,   1744, 

in  ye  34th  year  of  her  age. 

General  Elias  Dayton  was  born  in  EHzabethtown,  May  ist, 
1737.  He  was  the  son  of  Jonathan,  Sr.  The  commission  to 
EHas  Dayton  to  be  a  Heutenant  of  the  company  of  New  Jer- 
sey troops  in  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler's  regiment  was  signed 
by  Governor  Bernard,  March  19,  1759.  He  was  made  cap- 
tain March  29,  1760,  serving  with  the  British  troops  in 
the  French  war  on  the  frontiers.  In  1764  he  conducted  a 
successful  expedition  against  the   Indians   near   Detroit,   of 
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which  he  has  left  a  journal  commencing  with  April  30th  and 
ending  with  September  15,  1764. 

He  took  an  active  and  patriotic  part  in  the  measures  that 
led  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  colonel  of  militia  he  had  command  of  the  E-  T.  volun- 
teers, who  captured,  January  23d,  1776,  the  ship  ''Blue 
Mountain  Valley."  February  9th,  1776,  he  was  commission- 
ed colonel  of  the  Third  New  Jersey  regiment  of  regulars, 
and  took  part  with  his  regiment  in  the  defense  of  Ticon- 
deroga. 

On  the  resignation  of  General  Maxwell,  July  20th,  1780, 
he  was  put  in  command  of  the  New  Jersey  regiment.  He 
took  part  in  the  afifairs  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Mon- 
mouth and  Yorktown,  and  accompanied  General  Sullivan  in 
1779,  on  his  western  expedition.  He  was  commissioned  as 
a  brigadier-general,  January  8th,  1783,  and  June  5th,  1793, 
as  a  major-general  of  the  second  division  of  New  Jersey 
militia. 

In  1779  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  congress,  and  declined, 
but  was  a  delegate  in  1787-8.  He  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature.  He  would  have  been 
appointed  to  the  United  States  constitutional  convention 
in  1787,  but  decHned  in  favor  of  his  son  Jonathan,  Jr.  He 
was  frequently  appointed  to  office  in  his  native  town.  He  was 
member  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  for  many  years,  a  member  of  the  corporation, 
and  from  1796  to  1805,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year, 
mayor  of  the  borough.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  of  New  Jersey.  In  person  and  bearing,  he  strong- 
ly resembled  General  Washington.  He  died  suddenly  of  gout 
in  the  stomach.  A  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
John  McDowell,  from  Joshua,  xxxiii :  14.  "And  behold  this 
day,  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth." 

"The  assemblage  of  citizens  was  more  numerous  than  we 
ever  knew  on  the  Hke  occasions  in  this  town.  Military 
honors  were  performed.  The  whole  proceedings  were  mark- 
ed with  uncommon  solemnity  and  evinced  the  unfeigned  af- 
fliction felt  by  all  classes  of  citizens." 

"In  this  solemn  dispensation  of  providence,  we  behold  the 
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uncertainty  of  sublunary  things,  a  fellow  mortal  in  health  in 
the  evening,  and  a  corpse  before  the  next  rising  sun." 

Sarah  Dayton,  my  great-grandmother,  was  the  sister  of  the 
above  mentioned  General  Elias  Dayton.  She  married  an 
Ayres,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  who  was 
either  massacred  by  the  Indians,  or  killed  in  battle.  His 
wife,  while  seeking  to  discover  his  fate,  was  stricken  with 
fever  and  died.  They  left  among  other  children  a  daughter, 
Lucy  Ayres,  who  married  John  Moore.  Their  child  was  my 
father,  John  Phoenix  Moore,  born  December  22nd,  1799;  died 
August  27th,  1881. 

He  was  a  worthy  descendant  of  his  great-grandfather, 
Jonathan  Dayton. 

Hannah  M.  Bouron, 
Mohegan  Chapter. 

The  Dayton  Chapter,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  named  after  Briga- 
dier-General Elias  Dayton  and  his  son  Captain  Jonathan 
Dayton,  soldiers  and  statesmen. — Ed. 


MRS.  LAURA  ELVIRA  MOORE  ROBERTS. 

The  Brattleboro  Chapter,  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  one  "real  daughter,"  Mrs.  Laura  Roberts, 
a  typical  woman  of  earlier  days  made  world  famous  by  Mary 
Wilkins  in  her  New  England  stories. 

A  small  party  accompanied  by  our  state  regent  drove  some 
thirteen  miles  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Roberts  and  take  her  picture. 
She  lives  with  her  daughter,  in  a  pretty  old-fashioned  farm 
house,  back  from  the  road  and  high  up  on  a  hill  side.  We 
found  the  dear  old  lady,  nothwithstanding  her  eighty-seven 
years,  knitting.  The  room  into  which  we  were  ushered  was 
indeed  a  fit  setting  for  this  woman  of  Revolutionary  times. 
The  old  furniture,  mirrors,  blue  and  white  counterpane,  the 
tall  clock  in  the  corner  carried  us  back  to  earlier  days.  The 
reminiscences  which  Mrs.  Roberts  interestingly  gave  of  Revo- 
lutionary times,  and  of  the  way  her  father  and  mother,  con- 
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eluding  that  the  old  form  of  punishment  was  too  severe,  hid 
the  stocks  and  caused  the  whole  neighborhood  a  lively  hunt, 
made  us  indeed  realize  that  our  ''real  daughter"  is  a  living 
hnk  between  the  past  and  present. 

Mrs.  Roberts'  father,  Rufus  Moore,  came  from  Bolton, 
Massachusetts,  and  settled  in  Putney,  Vermont,  in  1769.  He 
married  Betsey  Moore,  of  the  same  name  but  no  relation,  who 


Mrs.  lyAURA  Klvira  Moore  Roberts. 


bore  him  eight  children.     Mrs.  Roberts  was  the  youngest  of 
this  family. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war  Rufus  Moore 
started  in  company  with  several  others  for  Boston,  but  ar- 
rived too  late  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He 
was  appointed  one  of  the  minute  men  and  was  in  active  ser- 
vice ten  months.     He  died  March  27,  1838. 

Esther  J.  Pratt. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  RECORDS. 


This  department  is  intended  for  hitherto  unpublished  or  practically 
inaccessible  records  of  patriots  of  the  War  of  American  Independ- 
ence, which  records  may  be  helpful  to  those  desiring  admission  to 
the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  to  the 
registrars  of  the  chapters.  Such  data  will  be  gladly  received  by  the 
editor  of  this  magazine. 

Twenty-three  orderly  books  of  the  Second  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  kept  by  William  Torry,  adjutant,  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  descendant,  Benjamin  F.  Torrey,  treasurer  of  the 
Boston  and  Providence  R.  R.  Through  his  courtesy  we  are 
able  to  give  the  hitherto  unpublished  roster  of  the  legiment, 
as  follows : 

THE  THIRD  ORDERLY  BOOK  OF  COL.  BAILEY'S  SECOND 
MASSACHUSETTS  REGIMENT. 

REGIMENTAL  BOOK. 

March  i,  1779. 

Wm.  Torrey,  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  2nd  Massachusetts  Regiment. 


Roll  of  Colonel  Bailey's  Company  as  mustered  for  March,  1779: 

John  Bailey,   Esq.,   Colonel   and  Abner    Hayward,    Captain,    Lieu- 
Captain,  tenant. 

Rothens  Mitchell,  Ensign.  Jonathan        Fanum,        Sergeant 

Henry     Nelson,      Quartermaster        Major. 

Sergeant.  Jacob  Leonard,  Fife  Major. 

William  Burr,  Sergeant.  James  Davis,  Sergeant. 

Silas  Phillips,  Sergeant.  Theodore  Sprague,  Sergeant. 

Simeon  Hayward,  Corporal.  Japhet  Keith,  Corporal. 

John  Tupper,  Corporal.  William  Forbes,   Drummer. 

Privates: 
Caleb  Briggs,  James  Cahoon,  Nathan  Conant,  John  Dennis,  Wil- 
liam Dessilvia,  Moses  Downing,  Jonah  Drake,  Ebenezer  Elms,  John 
Fann,  Joseph  Green,  Ezra  Gustan,  Abraham  Hayward,  Henry  Hay- 
ward, Andrew  Hill,  Josiah  King,  Benjamin  Kingman,  Abner  Lazdell, 
Phineas  Manning,  Benjamin  Morry,  John  Parker,   Hugh  Paul,  Asa 
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Phillips,  Peter  Price,  Charles  Raney,  Benjamin  Smith,  Ephraim 
Smith,  Ebenezer  Stoddard,  John  Stork,  John  Thompson,  Jedediah 
Tucker,   Thomas   Tupper,    Lemuel   Turner,    William   Walker,    David 

White. 

Lieutenant-Colonel   Bedlovv's   Company. 

Adams  Bailey,   First   Lieutenant.  Jonathan     Ames,     Second    Lieu- 
Amos  Harden,  Sergeant.  tenant. 

Watson  Robinson,  Sergeant.  William  Latham,  Sergeant. 

Caleb  Hayward,  Corporal.  Solomon  Conant,   Corporal. 

Robert  Robinson,  Fifer.  Ehphaz  Mitchell,  Drummer. 

Privates: 
Japhet  Allen,  John  Bolton,  James  Booze,  Jona  Bridgham,  Seth 
Byram,  Elisha  Curtis,  Boatswain  Dewel,  Bristol  Drake,  Lot  Dwelley, 
Michael  Fitzgerald,  William  Fowler,  Isaac  Horton,  Thomas  Latham, 
Marsh  Lewis,  John  Lope,  Jona  Mahurm,  Reuben  Mitchell,  William 
Mortris,  William  Parsons,  David  Poor,  James  Ramsdell,  Henry 
Richmond,  Rufus  Robbins,  William  Robbins,  Joseph  Semor,  Enoch 
Stocker,  Richard  Torrington,  James  Welch,  John  Wilkins. 

Major  Andrew  Peter's   Company. 

Robert    Bradford,    Lieutenant.  Sturgin  Sloan,  Ensign. 

James  Davis,  Sergeant.  Ithamer  Johnson,    Sergeant. 

Hezekiah  Tuttle,  Sergeant.  Jeremiah  Collins,   Corporal. 

David  Legg,  Corporal.  John  Mills,   Corporal. 

John  Sturtevant,  Drummer.  Jacob  Loomis,  Fifer. 

Privates: 
John  Alvord,  Edward  Bailey,  Nathan  Baker,  BristoU  Bennett, 
Joshua  Bently,  Jesse  Barker,  Jonathan  Boyia,  Moses  Brick,  Joseph 
Broderick,  Josiah  Brown,  Russell  Chamberlain,  Isaac  Chapin,  Jona 
Chidester,  Daniel  Conner,  Nathan  Crosby,  Joseph  Culver,  Jeremiah 
Dailey,  Aaron  Darling,  David  Drewry,  Laban  Fairbanks,  Fortune 
Fogg,  Stephen  Fountain,  Allen  Graves,  Prince  Hazleton,  Ichabod 
Herock,  Samuel  Hopkins,  Silas  Jones,  Samuel  Kamer,  Boyce  Kim- 
ball, Joshua  Kindall,  Nathan  Legg,  Samuel  Lovering,  Archippus 
Luce,  Elias  Moore,  Simeon  Nichols,  John  Phelps,  Josiah  Phelps, 
Zarriet  Raymond,  John  Stewart,  Jedediah  bmedley,  Levi  Smith,  Jona 
Tafift,  Ishmael  Thomas,  Ebenezer  Thompson,  John  Tooley,  Edmund 
Town,  Daniel  Waller,  Daniel  Warner,  Benjamin  White,  Jona  Whit- 
ney, Samuel  Willard. 

Roll  of  Captain  Maxwell's  Company. 

William  Taylor,   Lieutenant.  Joshua  Fernald,  Ensign. 

William  Buck,  Sergeant.  Solomon  Howland,  Sergeant. 

Solomon  Pierce,  Sergeant.  Samuel  Shattuck,  Sergeant. 
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Eliphal  Cutting,  Corporal.  Abel  Foster,  Corporal.    . 

Paul  Thayer,   Corporal.  Joshua  Conkey,  Drummer. 

Robert  Conkey,  Fifer. 

Privates: 
Richard  Alexander,  Joseph  Baldwin,  Henry  Blaizdel,  William  Blaiz- 
del,  Daniel  Campbell,  William  Clark,  Jona  Conick,  Daniel  Connant, 
Josiah  Davidson,  Peter  Davis,  Abiather  Eaton,  George  Elliot,  Cato 
Gray,  Daniel  Holt,  Peter  McFaul,  Asa  Merril,  Abner  Mitchell,  Wil- 
liam Murs,  Benjamin  Palten,  Nathan  Peck,  Job  Ransom,  Ebenezer 
Richardson,  Joseph  Runnil,  Andrew  Russell,  William  Stacy,  John 
Stevens,  Samuel  Stevens,  Edward  Shiner,  Silas  Thayer,  Joseph 
Thomas,  Joseph  Warren,  David  Watkins,  Samuel  Wyman. 

Roll   of  Captain   Darby's   Company. 

Simeon  Eord,  Lieutenant.  Henry  Nelson,  Ensign. 

Elijah  Procter,  Sergeant.  Zach.  Robbins,  Sergeant. 

Jona  Tuttle,  Sergeant.  Daniel  Webber,  Sergeant. 

William  Davis,  Corporal.  Caleb  Frost,  Corporal. 

John   Young,    Corporal.  Obadiah  Howard,  Fifer. 

Privates: 
Peter  Baker,  Timothy  Baker,  Dublin  Black,  John  Bragdon,  Icha- 
bod  Butler,  William  Butler,  Timothy  Carty,  John  Cole,  Trueworthy 
Dudley,  Benjamin  Durant,  Samuel  Farrar,  Joshua  Fenix,  Miles  Ford, 
Peter  C.  Gilbert,  John  Glass,  Jona  Hamilton,  Joshua  Hamilton, 
Ebenezer  Hilton,  Banjamin  Hoar,  Stephen  Hodson,  Samuel  Kenner- 
son,  Joseph  Lewis,  Daniel  Lord,  Ichabod  Lord,  Nathan  Lord,  Edward 
Moore,  James  McDonald,  Moses  Nason,  John  Nock,  John  Oakes, 
Joseph  Parsons,  John  Perkins,  Spencer  Perkins,  Richard  Perry,  Wil- 
liam Persons,  Jona  Phelps,  Samuel  Phillips,  Nathan  Pilsbury,  Abra- 
ham Prebble,  David  Prebble,  Paul  Robbins,  Oliver  Sawyer,  William 
Stevens,  Eli  Stiles,  Alexander  Thomson,  John  Toby,  Daniel  Wadley, 
Paul  Webber,  Abraham  Weeks,  Paul  Wentworth,  Benjamin  Wey- 
mouth, John  White,  Robert  White,  Thomas  Worster. 

Roll  of  Captain  Drew's  Company. 

Hezekiah  Ripley,  Lieutenant.  Joshua  Totman,  Ensign. 

Thomas  Doten,  Sergeant.  Ebenezer  Eddy,  Sergeant. 

John  Rogers,  Sergeant.  Nathan  Cobb,  Corporal. 

John   Cook,   Corporal.  Gideon   Stetson,    Corporal. 

Eliphalet  Fuller,  Drummer.  Levi  Chubbuck,  Fifer. 

Privates: 
Prince  Bailey,  Peter  Benner,  Samuel  Cole,  Turner  Cowing,  Henry 
Dillingham,   Daniel    Garrett,    William    Gilbert,   Abner    Hall,     David 
House,  Joseph    House,  Richard    Joel,  Job    Long,   Barnabas   Lucas, 
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Thomas  Palmer,  Kemln  Ripley,  Isaac  Silvester,  Joel  Silvester,  Oba- 
diah  Silvester,  William  Sturtevant,  Nathaniel  Torrey,  Stephen  Torrey, 
Ezekiel  Turner,  Seth  Waterman,  William  Whiting. 

Roll  of  Captain  Luther  Bailey's   Company. 

William  Torrey,   Lieutenant  and  Marlbry  Turner,  Ensign. 

Adjutant.  Rodger  McGrath,  Sergeant. 

Ebenezer  Brown,  Sergeant.  Daniel  Lawrence,   Corporal. 

Solomon  Pierce,  Sergeant.  Job  Caswell,  Fifer. 
Ephraim  Waterman,   Corporal. 

Privates: 
Elisha  Bates,  Cesar  Blake,  Noah  Burrill,  Job  Caswell,  Jona  Cla- 
verly,  Joseph  Curtis,  Elijah  Gannett,  Thomas  Hayward,  Isaac  Lucas, 
Joseph  Marble,  John  Phillips,  John  Randell,  Hezekiah  Ripley,  Noah 
Staples,  Joseph  Stockbridge,  William  Thomas,  John  Tower,  Joseph 
Woodworth. 

Captain  George  Dunham's  Company. 

Samuel   Eldred,   ist  Lieutenant        Silas  Morton,  2d  Lieutenant. 
Rodger  Magrath,  Sergeant.  David  Morton,  Sergeant. 

Nye  Stevens,  Sergeant.  John  Wallis,  Sergeant. 

Consider  Fuller,  Corporal.  George  Lemote,   Corporal. 

Ephraim  Pratt,   Corporal.  Ferdinand  Hall,  Drummer. 

John  Patte,  Fifer. 

Privates: 
Marmaduke  Allen,  Samuel  Atkins,  Malachi  Barrows,  Nathan  Ben- 
nett, Joshua  Brattle,  Benjamin  Boilston,  Arnold  Briggs,  Samuel 
Bryant,  Isaac  Churchill,  Benjamin  Clarke,  William  Clarke,  Roland 
Cobb,  Nathaniel  Gushing,  Andrew  Debarrows,  Silas  Ducro,  Joseph 
Dillano,  Samuel  Dunham,  Reuben  Hamlin,  Isaac  Holmes,  Joshua 
Holmes,  Zacheus  Holmes,  Cato  Howe,  Abijah  Luce,  Ephraim  Luce, 
Joseph  Mitchell,  Job  Morton,  John  Nagle,  David  Pigg,  Jona  Pratt, 
Abner  Sampson,  Joseph  Silvester,  Ebenezer  Snow,  Barzilla  Stetson, 
Solomon  Thomas,  David  Thrasher,  Jona  Thrasher,  Josiah  Waterman, 
Josiah  West,  Samuel  West,  Cornelius  White,  Joshua  Winship. 


SamueIv  BRADI.EY,  born  in  Haverill,  Massachusetts,  May  24,  1764; 
married  Abbie  Pike,  daughter  of  Major  Robert  Pike,  and  removed  to 
New  Sharon,  Maine,  where  he  died  in  1851. 

WiNGATE  Bradley,  born  at  Haverill,  Massachusetts,  June  12, 
1761;  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1789. 

Samuel  and  Wingate  Bradley  were  brothers.  They  enlisted  in 
Captain  Micajah  Gleason's  company.  Colonel  John  Nixon's  regiment, 
April  23,  1775,  and  served  subsequently  in  Titcomb's,  Gage's  and 
Wade's  regiment.  They  were  discharged  from  the  army  October, 
1780.     Samuel  Bradley  was  a  pensioner. 
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The  following  account  of  services  and  imprisonment  is  from 
the  family  Bible  and  was  written  by  Samuel  Bradley,  the 
Revolutionary  patriot  above  mentioned,  in  1849,  two  years 
before  his  death.  His  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.. 
Barnes,  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  Chapter,  remembers  him 
perfectly. 

"We  left  the  army  and  went  to  sea  in  the  ship  'Buccaneer,'  20' 
guns,  belonging  to  John  and  Andrew  Corbett,  of  Beverly,  Massachu- 
setts, and  commanded  by  Hoisted  or  Halsted  Hacher,  of  Providence,. 
Rhode  Island.  Took  several  prizes,  went  to  France,  Rochelle  and' 
L'Orient;  sold  one  prize  in  France  and  one  in  Beverly.  Captain 
Stevenson,  of  Newburyport,  bought  one  prize  and  made  a  privateer 
of  it,  called  the  'Lord  Starling'  (Sterling).  My  cousin,  Wingate  New- 
man, of  Newburyport,  was  captain;  Paul  Stevens,  first  lieutenant,  and 
my  brother,  Wingate  Bradley,  2nd  lieutenant;  took  one  prize.  The 
next  cruise  Paul  Stevens  was  captain;  Wingate  Bradley,  ist  lieuten- 
ant. We  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  brig  'Pallas'  and  carried  intO' 
Newfoundland  Island  at  St.  Johns,  put  on  board  the  guard  ship  called 
the  'Protest,'  about  400  men,  and  redeemed  at  the  close  of  the  war 
by  being  landed  at  Salem  and  Beverly  harbor,  November,  1782." 


Residents  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  reputed  to  have  died  in^ 
the  prison  ships  in  New  York  during  the  Revolutionary  war:. 

Ferguson,  Abraham,  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Chase). 
Ferguson. 

HuxEORD,  SamuEE,  son  of  Samuel  and  Esther  (Haines)' 
Huxford. 

Allen,  Anthony,  son  of  Captain  James  Allen;  born 
October  30,  1744.  ''Ded  in  captivity  in  New  York,  29  June, 
1777,  in  his  32d  year"  (gravestone). — From  Charles  E.. 
Banks,  New  York. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  STATE  REGENT  OF  KANSAS. 

Madam  President,  and  Members  of  the  Ninth  Continental  Con- 
gress: With  pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  report  the  zealous 
work  of  the  four  earnest  chapters  of  Kansas.  Our  first  state 
conference  last  fall,  at  Topeka,  gave  an  impetus  to  our  flag- 
ging energy,  which  had  remained  in  statu  quo  for  sometime. 
But  the  subject  of  the  ''Louisiana  Purchase,"  with  its  historic 
suggestions,  being  brought  before  us,  showing  sacred  ground 
in  our  own  locality,  with  work  waiting  at  our  very  doors,  has 
stirred  us  to  signalize  ourselves  to  posterity  by  commemo- 
rating the  services  of  our  pioneers  in  this  great  central  state 
of  our  Union. 

The  Topeka  Chapter  is  federated  with  the  city  clubs  and 
works  untiringly  for  the  betterment  of  its  community. 

The  Eunice  Sterling  Chapter,  of  Wichita,  has  stimulated 
interest  in  American  history  in  the  schools  by  giving  prizes 
for  the  best  historical  essays.  The  commissioners  of  the 
city  park  have  given  the  chapter  a  plot  to  adorn  with  floral 
letters,  ''D.  A.  R.,"  and  above  it  floats  ''Old  Glory,"  and  the 
society  emblem,  a  pennon,  from  the  tall  flagstaff. 

The  Betty  Washington  Chapter,  of  Lawrence,  has  estab- 
lished a  beautiful  memorial  service  to  its  organizer  and  first 
regent,  Miss  Mary  Robinson.  On  the  recurrence  of  her 
birthday  each  spring  the  chapter  covers  her  resting  place  in 
Oak  Hill  cemetery  with  flowers,  thereby  showing  its  love  for 
her  who  has  gone  before. 

The  General  Edward  Hand  Chapter,  at  Ottawa,  is  happy 
over  its  charter  thie  year,  and  is  an  earnest  body  of  growing 
daughters.  Many  precious  Revolutionary  relics  are  in  their 
possesion.  All  the  chapters  enjoy  social  functions.  Our  sev- 
eral members-at-large,  come  from  chapters  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  and  they  hope  to  organize  more  chapters  soon. 
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We  are  an  integral  part  of  our  sister  societies  and  one  in 
thought  with  them,  though  so  remote  in  distance. 
Respectfully, 

Katharine  Sterling  Lewis, 

State  Regent,  Kansas. 


Nathan  Hale  Day  at  East  Haddam,  Connecticut, — East 
Haddam,  the  little  village  on  the  bank  of  the  blue  Connecticut 
river,  has  lately  become  a  spot  of  note,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  here  Nathan  Hale,  the  brave  young  hero  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, began  his  career  as  a  teacher.  A  spot  in  the  village, 
endowed  with  great  natural  beauty,  was  given  by  Mr.  William 
R.  Goodspeed,  a  resident,  for  the  permanent  location  of  the 
little  building  in  which  the  young  man  laid  the  foundation 
of  honor  and  patriotism  in  the  youth  committed  to  his  care 
in  the  winter  of  1773-4.  The  building  originally  stood  at  the 
junction  of  the  cross-roads.  When  no  longer  needed  as  a 
school-house,  it  was  removed,  in  1799,  farther  into  the  village. 
Here  it  stood  till  1899  when  it  became  necessary  to  move  it 
again,  as  it  was  on  church  property  and  the  vestry  voted  to 
tear  it  down  that  the  ground  in  front  of  the  church  might  be 
properly  beautified. 

During  the  recent  commemorative  celebration,  June  6, 
1900,  a  bronze  bust  of  Nathan  Hale,  was  placed  on  the  origi- 
nal site.  It  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Marcellus  Hartley,  of  New 
York  City,  a  descendant  of  Nathan  Hale's  brother. 

Knowing  that  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Greene,  of  New  York 
City,  had  always  been  interested  in  East  Haddam,  the  home 
of  his  ancestors.  Judge  Attwood,  a  resident  of  the  town,  no- 
tified him  of  the  intended  demolition  of  the  building.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Greene  took  immediate  steps  for  its  rescue.  He 
transplanted  this  frail  structure  (over  175  years  old)  to  its 
new  position,  on  an  elevation  forty  feet  higher  than  the  old 
and  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  it  had  stood  for 
one  hundred  years.  This  was  no  easy  task.  Providence 
shielded  the  treasured  building,  and  at  last  it  was  placed  on 
the  stone  foundation  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  partit'ons, 
that  had  been  put  up,  when  it  was  used  as  a  dwelling,  were  re- 
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moved ;  thus  making  it  again  a  single  room.  It  was  ceiled  with 
yellow  pine  and  a  door,  that  had  been  boarded  up,  was  opened 
to  restore  it  to  its  original  appearance.  It  was  now  ready 
for  its  outside  garb  of  dark  red  paint,  matched  from  bits  re- 
maining of  old  clapboards. 

After  a  year  of  faithful  work,  the  "Sons  of  the  Revolution" 
came  to  Mr.  Greene's  assistance.     They  collected  funds  to 


Nathan  Hale  Schoof.-House. 

meet  the  expenses.  Patriotic  "Daughters,"  "Mayflower  De- 
scendants," and  personal  friends  sent  contributions.  To-day 
the  school-house  stands  in  new  beauty,  peaceful  after  all  its 
wanderings.  It  is  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  river  on 
one  side  and  the  quiet  cemetery  on  the  other  where  repose 
the  dust  of  many  brave  Revolutionary  heroes  who  gave  their 
lives  for  their  country.     Beneath  lies  the  village,  with  the 
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present  school-house  and  the  beautiful  Episcopal  Church 
covered  with  shining  ivy.  A  scene  of  rest  and  quiet!  A 
place  fit  for  us  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  hfe  of  the  martyred 
youth,  who  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  could  stand  in  the 
face  of  death  and  say:  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  give  for  my  country."  We  almost  feel  the  "drum 
beat  and  heart  beat"  of  this  young  hero,  who  with  ''slow  tread 
and  still  tread"  amid  ''sharp  clang  and  steel  clang"  marched 
to  his  doom. 

"  In   the    long   night    and    still    night 
He  kneels  upon  the  sod, 
And  the  brutal  guards  withhold 
E'n  the  solemn  word  of .  God." 

Here,  with  sorrow  in  our  hearts  for  the  sadness  of  his  life, 
and  joy  that  his  memory  is  thus  honored,  on  June  6,  1900, 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  a  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  was  organized  in  this  memorial 
building.  The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  of  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, the  present  owners,  having  adopted  it  as  their  head- 
quarters, have  tendered  the  use  of  it  to  the  new  chapter  for 
their  meetings. 

How  came  I  to  be  present  at  this  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ?  Five  years  ago 
I  was  resting  in  this  quiet  town,  and  became  interested  in  the 
little  school-house,  which  has  since  become  noted  as  a  rehc 
of  Revolutionary  days.  I  said  to  some  who  bore  the  blood 
of  those  stirring  times,  "Why  not  form  a  chapter,  name  it 
for  Nathan  Hale  and  hold  your  meetings  in  the  school- 
house  ?"  Mr.  Greene  offered  to  have  it  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal appearance.  The  idea  pleased  the  ladies,  but  they  were 
not  yet  ready  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  Again  and  again 
I  have  talked  of  it  and  left  the  mothers  and  maidens  to  think 
it  over,  while  I  worked  in  other  directions.  Recent  interest 
in  the  martyr  spy  brought  up  the  matter  and  after  patient 
waiting  the  spirit  of  patriotism  has  prevailed.  At  the  close 
of  the  Hale  memorial  day,  June  6,  1900,  it  was  announced  that 
a  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  would 
be  organized  in  the  newly-dedicated  building.  Mrs.  George 
B.  Newcomb,  registrar  of  Connecticut,  took  charge  of  afifairs, 
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in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Kinney,  the  state  regent.  Seated  in 
an  old  rush-bottomed  chair  which  had  stood  in  an  Norwich 
home  where  Hale  had  stayed,  facing  a  tall  old  clock,  taken 
from  the  garret  of  the  Captain  Greene  homestead  where 
Hale  was  domiciled  in  the  winter  of  1773-4,  Mrs.  Newcomb 
read  the  telegram  from  the  national  board  at  Washington, 
authorizing  the  formation  of  the  Nathan  Hale  Memorial 
Chapter,  of  East  Hadden,  Connecticut.  Ofificers  were  elect- 
ed and  instructions  given  and  then  we  turned  from  the  little 
school-house  with  the  beautiful  sunset  upon  it,  and  ''Old 
Glory''  waving  over  it  in  unison  with  the  buff  and  blue  of  the 
flag  of  the  "Sons."  The  bright  red  coats  and  yellow  buck- 
skin breeches  of  "Governor's  Fort  Guards,"  the  brilliant  uni- 
forms of  the  staff  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  militia 
and  of  the  staff  of  Governor  Lounsberry,  surrounded  by  a 
setting  of  nature's  green  and  June  blossoms,  added  to  the 
blue  of  the  sky  and  river,  made  a  color  scene  long  to  be  re- 
membered. The  music  of  Colt's  band  of  Hartford,  and  the 
rattle  of  the  Modus  drum  corps  in  their  continental  dress, 
added  to  the  occasion. 

Many  "Sons"  and  "Daughters"  were  present  to  commemo- 
rate the  hero's  birthday.  Among  them  were :  Mrs.  Hol- 
comb,  regent  of  the  Ruth  Wyllys  Chapter ;  Mrs.  Wood,  re- 
gent of  the  Simsbury  Chapter ;  Mrs.  Bulkely,  wife  of  the  ex- 
governor;  Mrs.  Benjamin  Nesmith,  and  Mrs.  Peck,  of  the 
Ruth  Hart  Chapter.  Mrs.  Marcellus  Hartley,  Mrs.  Richard 
Henry  Greene,  Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Greene,  Miss  Edna  Greene 
and  Miss  Julia  Vaille,  all  of  New  York  City,  were  present. 
Miss  S.  K.  Greene,  Miss  Edna  Greene,  and  Miss  Bertha  Att- 
wood  are  descendants  of  pupils  of  Nathan  Hale.  Miss  Att- 
wood  prepared  a  poem  for  the  celebration  on  "My  Sweet, 
Young,  Great-great-grandmama,  Who  Went  to  School  to 
Hale."  We  congratulate  the  new  chapter  and  feel  that  thev 
are  destined  for  a  useful  life.— GerTrudE  Munson  GrEEnE. 

Conference  of  New  Jersey  Regents,— The  usual  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  chapter  regents  was  called  by  the  state  regent  on 
May  29th,  at  Somerville.  A  proposal  to  purchase  the  old 
barracks  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  was  introduced  by  Mrs. 
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S.  Duncan  Oliphant,  regent  of  the  Oliphant  Chapter.  These 
barracks  were  built  of  stone  in  1758,  and  before  and  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  were  occupied  by  various  bodies  of 
troops,  English  dragoons,  German  yagers,  even  by  a  regi- 
ment of  Highlanders,  whose  peculiar  dress  excited  much  in- 
terest among  the  townspeople.  After  the  battle  of  Trenton 
our  own  militia  were  quartered  there.  It  is  now  used  as  an 
old  ladies'  home  and  the  owners  wish  to  dispose  of  it.  Like 
many  other  historic  places  it  will  soon  be  gone,  if  not  re- 
stored and  cared  for  by  some  patriotic  society.  What  more 
fitting  work  can  we  do?  The  Rocky  Hill  Association  have 
shown  what  they  can  do  by  preserving  the  "Berrien  House," 
where  Washington  wrote  his  farewell  address  and  the  historic 
"Wallace  House"  which  was  Washington's  headquarters  in 
1778  and  1779.  Both  would  have  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  but  for  persistent,  hard  work.  So,  too,  we  propose 
to  keep  the  "Old  Barracks,"  each  regent  pledging  her  chap- 
ter's aid.  Mrs.  Jamison  and  Mrs.  Jenkinson  presented  the 
subject  of  helping  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  ofificers  of 
the  army  and  navy.  A  petition  was  sent  to  the  national 
board  asking  them  to  take  such  action  as  they  deem  wise, 
without  special  legislation,  for  their  immediate  relief.  The 
Palisades  is  our  birthright  and  we  wish  to  use  our  influence 
for  its  preservation.  Other  subjects  were  discussed,  after 
which  the  state  regent  entertained  the  regents  with  "a  Martha 
W^ashington  tea"  on  the  lawn  under  the  spreading  branches 
of  the  grand  old  trees. — E.  E.  B. 

The  New  York  State  Conference  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  was  held  May  8th, 
at  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  of  Brooklyn, 
the  convention  being  entertained  by  the  Fort  Greene  Chap- 
ter, of  Brooklyn. 

The  morning  session  began  at  10.30,  and  the  receiving 
party  included  Mrs.  Samuel  Verplanck,  state  regent  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  president  of  the 
New  York  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America ;  Mrs.  Dan- 
iel Manning,  president-general  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
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Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution;  Miss  Eugenie  Wash- 
ington, grandniece  of  George  Washington,  and  one  of  the 
three  founders  of  the  society;  Miss  Desha,  also  a  founder,  and 
Mrs. Ellen  Hardin  Walworth, the  third  founder  of  the  society; 
Mrs.  Washington  A.  Roebling,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution ;  Mrs. 
Augustus  Van  Wyck,  Mrs.  Timothy  Woodrufif,  Mrs.  Samuel 
B.  Duryea,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Terry,  regent  of  the  Fort  Greene 
Chapter;  Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  White, 
founder  of  the  Fort  Greene  Chapter. 

The  business  of  the  morning  was  preceded  by  an  organ  pre- 
lude, ''Pilgrim's  Chorus,"  rendered  by  Mrs.  G.  Waring  Steb- 
bins,  and  ''America,''  by  the  chapter  choral  club  and  audi- 
ence. After  the  prayer  a,  cordial  address  of  welcome  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Terry,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Lyman  Sylvester,  re- 
cent of  the  Monroe  Chapter,  responded.  Mrs.  Samuel  Ver- 
planck  presided  and  introduced  Mrs.  Daniel  Manning. 

Mrs.  Manning,  to  whom  the  assembly  extended  a  rising 
greeting,  said  in  the  course  of  her  remarks : 

The  Fort  Greene  Chapter  in  its  name  emphasizes  the  character- 
istics, courage,  strength,  steadfastness.  This  is  the  derivation  of 
"fort" — an  appropriate  name  for  the  descendants  of  those  men  whose 
courage  and  steadfastness  sustained  them  through  the  trials  and  hard- 
ships of  our  Revolutionary  war.  Then  it  was  only  from  "Maine  to 
Georgia."  But  now  it  is  from  Maine  to  California.  As  a  national 
body  its  work  is  of  a  national  character,  not  bound  by  sections  or 
states,  but  giving  due  honor  to  every  name  which  is  a  landfnark  in 
the  story  of  the  development  of  our  republic.  Does  not  history  have 
more  real  meaning  when  we  stand  on  consecrated  ground — conse- 
crated by  the  sacrifices  of  noble  lives?  And  will  not  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  be  made  more  clear  by  this  touch  with  the  past — the  legend 
cut  in  marble  and  stone,  made  living  by  the  associations  that  linger 
around  a  hallowed  spot? 

Our  society  has  grown  in  ten  years  from  a  small  beginning  to  thirty 
thousand.  We  should  have  a  permanent  hall  and  home  as  an  outward 
and  substantial  evidence  of  the  existence  and  activity  of  this  society. 
Every  member  should  give  a  brick  or  stone  or  a  column  to  this  struc- 
ture in  memory  of  those  who  fought  for  liberty  and  independence — 
the  beacon  lights  to  mankind  in  every  century,  without  which  art, 
literature,  science  and  civilization  are  without  a  home.  Let  us  all  join 
together  for  this  object  and  let  New  York,  true  to  her  traditions,  b^ 
"behind  none  in  her  promptness  of  response  and  generosity. 
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The  address  was  received  with  frequent  applause.  All 
present  were  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  establish  a  fund  to 
defray  the  expenses  incidental  to  collecting  and  preserving 
the  various  lines  of  patriotic  work  to  be  carried  on  through- 
out the  state.  Mrs.  Samuel  Bowne  Duryea  was  the  unani- 
mous choice  as  chairman  of  the  utility  fund  committee.  The 
roll-call  of  chapters  represented  was  then  read,  and  three 
minute  reports  received  from  all  chapters.  After  singing  the 
''Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
2  o'clock,  and  a  luncheon  was  served  by  the  Fort  Greene 
Chapter. 

The  New  York  state  portion  of  the  society  numbers  five 
thousand  members.  After  the  program  the  national  offi- 
cers who  had  been  seated  on  the  platform,  were  invited  to 
speak,  among  them  being  Miss  Isabella  Forsyth,  Mrs.  J. 
Heron  Grossman,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth  and  Mrs. 
Washington  A.  Roebling.  May  9th,  carriages  conveyed  dele- 
gates to  historic  spots  in  Prospect  Park,  and  from  there  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  the  prison  ship  martyrs  in  Fort  Greene  Park. 

Mary  Fuller  Percival  Chapter  (Van  Buren,  Arkansas). — 
On  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Territory  we  have  organized  a 
chapter  of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  named 
it  the  Mary  Fuller  Percival  Chapter  in  honor  of  the  ance'stor 
of  one  of  the  members,  Mrs.  Eudora  E.  Knox.  We  or- 
ganized it  with  seventeen  members.  Our  officers  are :  Mrs. 
Mattie  Knox  Haymen,  regent ;  Mrs.  Henry  Carter  Johnson, 
secretary ;  Mrs.  D.  Charlton  Shibley,  registrar ;  Miss  Clara 
Bertha  Eno,  treasurer ;  and  Mrs.  Clementine  Watson  Boles, 
historian.  We  have  a  "real  daughter,"  Mrs.  Catharine  Stir- 
man,  daughter  of  Captain  George  Ro  Bards.  Each  member  is 
fully  determined  to  do  her  part  in  making  the  influence  of  the 
patriotic  spirit  that  imbued  our  ancestors  felt  in  the  com- 
munity. We  celebrated  Washington's  birthday  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  occasion  and  on  the  8th  of  May  gave  a  brilliant 
reception  to  two  hundred  guests  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Fannie 
Thomason,  one  of  the  members.  It  was  an  occasion  long 
to  be  remembered. — Clementine  Watson  Boles.  Historian. 
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Elizabeth  Porter  Putnam  Chapter  (Putnam,  Connecticut), 
— The  first  social  event  of  the  year  occurred  in  June,  when 
thirty  of  our  members  gathered  in  good  old  Pomfret  at  the 
beautiful  home  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  Davenport.  The  day  was 
made  memorable  by  reports  of  the  Stamford  convention,  ap- 
propriate music,  a  scholarly  paper  by  Miss  Ellen  Larned 
on  the  life  of  Colonel  Thomas  Grosvener,  an  entertaining 
account  of  the  largest  flag,  and  that  last  half  hour  on  the 
lawn  where  refreshments  were  served. 

After  the  heated  term  our  efficient  program  committee 
placed  us  on  steady  Revolutionary  diet  and  the  viands  proved 
stimulating  and  upbuilding.  Being  well  seasoned  with  spicy 
readings  and  accompanied  by  refreshing  draughts  of  music, 
they  have  been  very  palatable.  The  work  began  with  a  paper 
on  the  ''Condition  of  the  Colonies  in  1750,"  by  Miss  Lizzie 
Clarke.  A  number  of  interesting  samplers  were  shown  at 
this  meeting.  Next  came  a  paper  on  the  "Expulsion  of  the 
French,"  by  Miss  Sanger,  followed  by  the  reading  of  por- 
tions of  Longfellow's  ''Evangeline."  A  comprehensive  essay 
on  the  "Causes  of  the  Revolution,"  by  Mrs.  Nichols,  and  the 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  completed  our 
work  on  this  period.  The  consideration  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  was  presented  to  us  in  two  papers,  one  by  Mrs.  Daven- 
port- and  the  other  by  Miss  Brown.  Credit  is  due  the  com- 
mittee for  this  well-planned,  historical  work. 

The  1626.  birthday  of  our  hero,  General  Putnam  was  cele- 
brated by  the  chapter,  January  8th.  The  members  and  their 
guests  listened  to  a  fine  literary  and  musical  program  in  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  The  special  feature  was  the  reading  of 
a  paper  on  the  "Life  and  Services  of  General  Putnam,"  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Anna  Sharpe  Bullard,  of  New  London.  Re- 
freshments and  social  intercourse  rounded  out  a  full  after- 
noon. In  September,  we  followed  the  injunction  of  Holy 
Writ  to  "Remember  the  days  of  old."  Accompanied  by  a 
"real  daughter,"  Mrs.  F.  M.  Fox,  we  paid  our  second  annual 
visit  to  our  estate  in  Pomfret,  the  wolf  den  of  Israel  Putnam. 
We  propose  to  take  this  pilgrimage  annually  and  hereby 
invite  all  who  are  interested  in  this  historic  spot  to  join  us. 

Three  of  our  younger  members  gave  an  afternoon  whist  in 
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March  for  the  benefit  of  our  treasury.  It  was  one  of  the 
dehghtful  events  of  the  season,  bringing  together  informally 
about  seventy-five  ladies.  On  the  i8th  of  April,  1900,  we 
gave  a  chicken  supper  in  Union  Hall.  This  was  followed 
by  the  cantata  of  "Cinderella  in  Flowerland,"  sung  by  forty 
girls  in  costume.  The  success  of  the  evening  was  due  to  the 
ability  and  patience  of  Mrs.  Silas  Wheelock  and  Miss  Minnie 
Warner. 

Our  chapter  was  represented  in  the  ninth  continental  con- 
gress by  our  regent,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Kent,  and  by  Miss  Florence 
Holt.  We  have  been  honored  in  the  appointment  of  our 
registrar,  Mrs.  Medbury,  to  serve  on  the  state  regent's  coun- 
cil this  year. — Abbie  Page  Daniels,  Historian. 

Army  and  Navy  Chapter  (District  of  Columbia). — From  the 
time  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  ''Maine"  in  the  harbor  of  Ha- 
vana, our  work  for  wives,  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  has  steadily  increased.  We  gave  all  the  money 
we  could  spare  at  that  time  for  the  relief  of  the  famihes  of 
those  who  perished  in  that  one  fearful  moment,  and  then, 
realizing  that  war  would  soon  be  declared,  we  organized  a 
sewing  society  to  prepare  clothing  for  the  destitute  ones, 
and  a  relief  committee  to  seek  out  the  wants  of  those 
who,  in  the  sudden  call  for  troops,  would  be  left  without  any 
means  of  support. 

Our  work  has  extended  to  every  fort  and  army  post  in  the 
United  States  where  suffering  women  and  children  were 
found,  and  now  we  have  a  Philippine  branch  of  our  rehef  com- 
mittee, with  Mrs.  Crosby  Miller  as  its  chairman. 

In  May,  1899,  we  gave  a  dramatic  musicale  at  the  Cairo. 
The  net  proceeds  were  $234.29,  to  which,  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Colonial  Dames,  $250.00  was  added,  so  that  in  June, 
when  Mrs.  ChamberHn  became  chairman  of  the  relief  com- 
mittee, our  fund  amounted  to  $500.08. 

The  amount  of  clothing  distributed  has  been  large.  Since 
September,  1899,  we  have  assisted  sixteen  families,  the  small- 
est amount  given  being  $5.00  per  month,  and  the  largest 
single  sum  being  $100.00,  which  was  sent  to  the  widow  of  an 
ofhcer,  who  was  left  stranded  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  her 
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liusband's  death  in  Manila.  She  had  three  Httle  children, 
and  was  in  a  delicate  state  of  health.  In  this  way 
$876.00  has  been  disbursed.  We  have  assisted  disabled  sol- 
diers and  widows  to  secure  their  pensions,  and  in  one  in- 
stance rescued  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  officer, 
by  finding  employment  for  him  in  one  of  the  government  de- 
partments. Over  $100.00  has  been  realized  by  the  sale  of 
Mexican  work  made  by  the  widow  of  a  soldier  living  in 
Texas  thus  enabHng  her  to  be  self-supporting.  In  January 
the  chairman  of  our  relief  committee  called  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  widows  and  children  of  officers  who 
were  in  need  of  assistance,  and  as  it  is  a  most  delicate  matter 
to  assist  those  who  have  known  the  refinements  of  a  cultured 
home,  and  who  shrink  from  having  their  necessities  known,' 
she  thought  that  the  opening  of  a  "Luncheon  and  Tea  Room" 
or  more  properly  a  "Woman's  Exchange,"  where  those 
skilled  in  some  particular  branch  of  cuHnary  art  could 
luring  their  specialties  for  sale  without  undue  pubhcity, 
and  where  fancy  work  could  be  sold  as  opportunity  offered, 
would  prove  a  solution  of  this  problem.  The  chapter  decided 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  finding  a  small,  suitable  room  on 
Seventeenth  street  near  the  war  department,  it  was  leased  by 
the  committee,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  given  in  charge, 
on  the  1st  of  February.  The  interest  which  our  work  excited 
was  so  much  more  than  we  had  anticipated  that  it  became  ap- 
parent that  we  must  seek  larger  quarters  and  on  March  15th 
we  removed  to  No.  734  Seventeenth  street,  where  we  have 
commodious  quarters.  The  chapter  voted  to  loan  $1,000.00 
to  our  committee  for  the  furnishing  of  these  rooms.  We 
aimed  to  give  employment,  as  far  as  possible,  to  those  per- 
sons to  whom  we  were  giving  aid.  Three  army  and  one 
navy  wome«n  were  put  on  our  pay-rolls  immediately,  which 
meant  more  to  them  than  words  can  tell.  Soon  another 
sailor's  widow,  mother  of  four  children,  was  given  work,  and 
"her  oldest  son  will  be  employed  during  the  school  vacation. 
Among  our  consignees  are  two  daughters  of  a  deceased  army 
officer  and  one  young  girl  whose  father  belonged  to  the  naval 
corps.  Over  $200.00  has  been  paid  in  salaries,  while  the 
amount  turned  over  to  our  consignees  has  been  very  large. 
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We  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  second  and  third  stories 
of  our  house,  so  that  we  may  have  a  temporary  home  to 
offer  to  those  who  come  here  to  urge  the  passage  of  their 
pension  claims  or  to  seek  employment  in  the  government  de- 
partments. Some  furniture  has  already  been  donated  and  we 
hope  that  more  will  be  received.  Many  small  donations  of 
money  have  been  received,  as  well  as  fancy  articles  which 
have  been  rafBed  for  at  our  rooms. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  February  9,  1900,  a  benefit  was  given 
at  the  Empire  Theatre  in  New  York,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  for  the  reHef  of  the  famihes  of  dead  or  wounded  soldiers, 
one-half  to  go  to  England  for  those  of  the  British  army  who 
had  died  in  South  Africa,  and  the  other  to  the  New  York 
"Herald"  for  those  who  had  perished  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war.  To  our  great  gratification  the  ''Herald,"  learning 
of  our  work,  selected  our  committee  for  the  disbursement 
of  this  fund,  and  on  February  loth  a  check  for  $3,056.88  was 
sent  to  Mrs.  ChamberHn.  At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Frohman, 
the  wife  of  the  manager  of  the  Empire  Theatre,  and  one  of 
the  organizers  of  this  entertainment,  a  check'for  $500.00  was 
immediately  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  PhiHppine  branch 
of  our  reUef  committee,  Mrs.  Crosby  Miller,  to  be  distributed 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Greenleaf  among  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  hospitals  of  Manila.  A  set  of  resolutions 
embodying  the  thanks  of  the  chapter  were  drawn  up  and  sent 
to  Mr.  Frohman. 

Our  work  having  increased  to  such- an  extent,  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  committee  seemed  necessary,  and  in  March 
Mrs.  George  M.  Sternberg  was  appointed  chairman  to  relieve 
Mrs.  Chamberhn,  who  continued  as  treasurer,  while  Mrs. 
Fred.  G.  McKean  and  Mrs.  Robert  Allen  were  appointed  in 
place  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Parker  and  Miss  Alice  Alden,  who  had 
found  it  impossible  to  serve  any  longer  on  this  committee. 
Our  committee  on  literature,  Mrs.  Ludington,  .chairman,  has 
sent  thirty-two  large  boxes  of  books  and  magazines  to  Manila, 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  beside  weekly  supplies  of  newspapers, 
and  we  have  received  many  letters  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
from  the  ofilicers  in  charge  of  these  stations. 

In   November,    1899,   our   chapter   decided   to   return   the 
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many  invitations,  that  had  been  given  us,  by  an  "At  Home" 
at  the  house  of  the  regent,  to  which  were  bidden  the  mem- 
bers of  the  national  board  and  the  officers  of  the  other  ten 
District  chapters.  It  was  a  dehghtful  event.  On  December 
7th  and  8th,  the  District  chapters,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
able  state  regent,  gave  a  colonial  tea  and  dance  at  Rauscher's 
to  raise  money  for  the  ''Continental  Hall  Fund,"  our  chapter 
having  charge  of  it  on  the  evening  of  the  8th.  Although  we 
are  the  second  chapter  in  the  District  in  point  of  numbers, 
we  raised  more  money  than  any  other  chapter.  The  net  pro- 
ceeds were  $332.18,  of  which  our  contribution  amounted  to 
$163.50.  We  also  gave  efficient  aid  to  the  District  regent 
during  the  sessions  of  the  continental  congress,  in  serving 
the  luncheons  at  Willard's  Hall,  the  proceeds  of  which  went 
to  swell  the  fund  for  the  Continental  Hall. 

Owing  to  our  work  occupying  so  much  of  our  attention, 
only  three  historical  papers  have  been  given  during  the  year. 
At  our  June  meeting  two  papers  of  interest  were  read,  one 
by  Mrs.  Stacy  Potts  on  "Baron  Steuben,"  and  one  on  our 
first  commodore,  "John  Paul  Jones,"  by  Mrs.  Crosby  Miller. 
Our  third  and  last  paper  was  a  dehghtful  one,  presented  by 
Miss  Plelen  Chamberlin  on  "The  Revolutionary  History  of 
Cliveden  or  the  Chew  House." 

In  June  our  chapter  voted  $5.00  to  the  Betsy  Ross  Memo- 
rial Association. 

Our  chapter  can  boast,  I  think,  of  a  unique  record  as  to 
our  membership,  that  no  member  has  ever  been  dropped  for 
non-payment  of  dues,  and  we  have  only  been  requested  to 
give  transfer-cards  in  two  instances,  where  removal  from  the 
city  and  a  future  disassociated  from  the  army  and  navy  influ- 
enced these  two  persons  in  their  decision  to  join  other  chap- 
ters. Our  personnel  remains  the  same  year  after  year,  thus 
demonstrating  that  once  a  member  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Chapter  always  a  member,  though  the  breadth  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  even  the  ocean,  separates  them  from  us.  Twen- 
ty-five names  have  been  added  to  our  membership  roll  dur- 
ing the  year. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  five  of  our  members  who  have 
passed  away  from  earth  since  November  last — Mrs.   S.   P. 
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Carter,  the  widow  of  Admiral  Carter,  on  November  i,  1899; 
Mrs.A.R.Hetzel,wlio  was  an  honorary  vice-president  general 
of  the  National  Society;  on  December  15,  1899;  Miss  Marie 
Fitch,  on  January  3,  1900;  Mrs.  Fielding  Lewis,  on  February 
23,  1900,  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Wright,  the  widow  of  General 
Wright,  and  one  of  our  charter  members,  on  March  11,  1900. 
— Charlotte  Emerson  Main,  Regent. 

Chicagfo  Chapter  (Chicago,  Illinois). — With  the  fourth  an- 
nual conference  of  the  chapters  of  Illinois,  which  was  held  in 
Chicago,  June  ist  by  invitation  of  the  Chicago  Chapter,  the 
work  of  our  chapter  closes  until  autumn.  The  conference 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  most  of  the  chapters  of  the 
state. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  state  conference 
by  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Carrie  Brett,  of  Rockford,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Harry  De  Motte,  of  Bloomfield, 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Miles,  the  regent  of  the  Chicago  chapter, 
gave  the  address  of  welcome  and  Mrs.  De  Motte  made  the 
response.  Mrs.  Wilham  A.  Talcott,  our  beloved  state  regent, 
then  read  an  interesting  annual  report.  Three  minute  reports 
followed  the  roll-call  of  chapters.  Music  closed  the  morning 
session  and  a  recess  was  taken,  during  which  a  luncheon  was 
served  to  our  guests.  Aside  from  the  music,  which  was  en- 
joyable, the  interest  of  the  afternoon  session  centered  in 
the  address  on  ''Family  Pride,"  given  by  Mr.  George  E.  Vin- 
cent, Ph.  D.,  of  the  Chicago  University.  A  reception  fol- 
lowed and  closed  the  program  of  the  fourth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  the 
state  of  Illinois. 

On  Saturday,  June  2nd,  Mrs.  James  H.  Walker  gave  a 
luncheon  for  our  state  regent,  Mrs.  Talcott,  and  visiting 
regents.  Among  others  invited  were  Mrs.  Carter  Harrison, 
Miss  Lunt,  of  Evanston,  and  Mrs.  Stone,  the  beautiful  wife 
of  the  rector  of  St.  James  Church. 

The  work  accomplished  this  year  by  the  Chicago  Chapter 
is  most  satisfactory.  The  course  of  six  lectures  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Sparks,  of  the  Chicago  University,  on  "Men  Who  Made 
the  Nation,"  has  added  remarkable  life  to  our  chapter  and 
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has  called  out  interest  from  hundreds  of  citizens  eager  ta 
hear  these  historical  subjects  treated  in  a  new,  fresh  manner. 

The  immense  number  of  books  and  magazines  sent  to  our 
soldiers  in  the  Philippines  has  made  a  collection  in  itself, 
and  reports  from  those  far-away  islands  state  that  the  ac- 
quiring of  so  much  literature  has  hastened  the  establishment 
of  a  circulating  library,  with  prospects  of  a  permanent  library 
building.  Fifty  dollars  has  been  expended  in  purchasings 
pictures  on  historical  subjects,  and  adding  to  the  collection 
already  made  by  the  Daughters  and  presented  to  the  public 
school  art  collection. 

Our  committee  on  historical  places,  monuments  and  relics 
has  gathered  valuable  information  relating  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  Illinois.  Contrary  to  the  impression,  existing  among 
our  sisters  in  the  East,  that  we  have  no  historical  events- 
and  places  to  commemorate,  the  fact  remains  that  one  of  the 
most  heroic  expeditions  and  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
was  planned  and  fought  in  Illinois,  and  a  member  of  Boston's 
own  tea  party  lies  buried  in  one  of  the  parks  of  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Chapter  continues  to  pay  a  pension  to  a 
'daughter  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  who  lives  in  our 
midst. 

The  interest  of  our  chapter  in  the  Continental  Hall  building 
is  still  active,  and  in  addition  to  paying  $100.00  pledged  by  the 
chapter  last  year,  another  hundred  has  been  donated  in  1900. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  to  serve  for  the 
year  iqoo-'oi  are :  regent,  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wiles ;  vice- 
regent,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Coleman;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss 
Helen  Gilbert ;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Milspaugh ;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Lee ;  registrar,  Miss  EHza  Hosmer ;  historian,  Mrs.. 
John  R.  Wilson. — Flora  Ripley  Wilson,  Historian. 

Koussinoc  Chapter  (Augusta,  Maine). — June  nth  closed  an- 
interesting  year  under  the  able  direction  of  the  regent.  Miss 
Helen  Williams  Fuller.  Meetings  have  been  held  monthly. 
Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  chapter  but  little  outside  work 
has  been  attempted,  but  this  is  a  hope  of  the  future.  Origi- 
nal papers,  music  and  a  social  half  hour  have  made  an  en- 
joyable program  for  each  afternoon.  The  papers  con- 
tributed have  been  of  especial  historical    and  genealogical' 
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value.  The  study  of  the  Hfe  of  many  notable  colonial  wo- 
men has  proved  inspiring.  A  colonial  tea  at  the  home  of  the 
regent  was  a  pleasant  social  feature  of  the  winter.  The 
chapter  has  to  record  the  death  of  one  member,  Mrs.  Susan 
Crane  Beale,  the  treasurer  of  the  chapter.  Several  new 
Daughters  have  been  added  and  the  coming  year  promises 
to  be  one  of  increased  interest  and  united  work. — Mary  C. 
Partridgk,  Historian. 

Sarah  Bradlee-Fulton  Chapter  (Medford,  Massachusetts). 
— May  26th  a  tablet  was  dedicated  in  the  old  burying  ground 
to  the  memory  of  Sarah  Bradlee-Fulton,  by  the  chapter  bear- 
ing her  name.  There  were  also  present  members  from  sister 
chapters,  from  the  Medford  Historical  Society,  citizens  of  the 
place  and  many  descendants  of  Mrs.  Fulton.  The  exercises 
began  with  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  ''Great  God  of  Nations." 
The  Rev.  Henry  C.  De  Long,  pastor  of  the  First  Parish 
Church  (Unitarian),  gave  the  invocation.  The  regent,  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Loomis,  made  an  address,  concluding  as  follows : 

"The  air  is  full  of  memories,  and  mental  pictures  of  long  ago  come 
before  us;  We  are  proud  to-day  of  the  life  and  memory  of  Sarah 
Bradlee-Fulton.  As  we,  her  daughters  in  spirit  and  members  of  the 
chapter  bearing  her  honored  name,  stand  in  this  sacred  place,  we 
cannot  but  feel  a  new  inspiration  to  loyal  duty,  a  deeper  love  for  the 
principles  of  our  order,  and  a  renewed  interest  for  its  progress  and 
work.  The  memory  of  the  lives  of  those  noble  women  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  is  a  legacy  to  every  American  woman,  a  trust  to  be  proud 
of,  and  one  to  be  administered  in  the  spirit  of  unselfish  devotion,  lofty 
purpose  and  true  womanhood." 

Miss  Sara  W.  Daggett,  state  regent,  followed  with  a  spir- 
ited address,  in  which  she  recounted  the  acts  of  Mrs.  Fulton, 
which  made  it  fitting  for  the  chapter  to  honor  and  perpetuate 
her  memory.  Miss  Helen  T.  Wild  read  a  poem  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Loomis,  whose  wife  is  regent 
of  the  chapter.  William  Gushing  Wait,  great-great-grandson 
of  the  Medford  heroine,  dwelt  particularly  on  the  home  life 
of  Mrs.  Fulton  and  gave  some  interesting  items  of  family 
genealogy.  After  the  singing  of  "America,"  the  benediction 
was  given  by  the  Rev.  Millard  F.  Johnson,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  The  guests  then  assembled  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Medford  Historical  Society,  whose  building  is 
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memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  Lydia  Maria  Child.  Here  a 
pleasant  hour  was  passed  and  light  refreshments  were  served. 
The  tablet  was  the  door-stone  of  the  house  on  Fulton 
street,  where  Mrs.  Fulton  lived  for  fifty  years,  which  Wash- 
ington crossed  when  he  called  upon  her  on  his  last  visit  to 
New  England,  and  over  which  she  was  borne  to  her  last 
resting  place  in  the  Wait  tomb,  before  which  it  now  stands. 
It  is  supported  by  a  base  and  back  of  cobble  stones,  taken 
from  her  home  lot  and  bears  this  inscription : 


^i:mfffiimM^m^Pf\^:I^0 


The  tablet  was  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  tied  with 
the  colors  of  our  order.  In  anticipation  of  Memorial  day, 
the  chapter  had  decorated  the  graves  of  the  Revolutionary 
patriots  with  laurel  vs^reaths  and  flags.  This  has  been  the 
pleasant  duty  of  the  chapter  for  several  years. 

The  widow  of  a  grandson  of  Mrs.  Fulton,  ninety-five  years 
of  age,  at  whose  wedding  ivlrs.  Fulton  was  present,  attended 
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the  exercises  with  two  daughters,  who  are  members  of  the 
chapter.  Two  sisters  from  another  family,  descendants  also, 
are  members. 

Sarah  Bradlee-Fulton  was  a  member  of  the  Bradlee  f?mily, 
of  Boston,  and  her  brothers  took  part  in  the  Boston  tea  party. 

Since  its  organization,  the  chapter  has  been  anxious  to 
honor  the  woman  whose  name  it  bears,  and  in  the  erection 
of  the  two  tablets,  one  on  the  site  of  her  early  home  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  feels  that  it  has  accomplished  one  hne  of 
its  work. 

The  chapter  is  now  planning  for  an  entertainment,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  will  be  devoted  to  other  patriotic  work. — 
Etjza  M.  Gii.Iv,  Historian. 

Pattl  Jones  Chapter  (Boston,  Massachusetts). — Flag  day, 
June  14th,  was  appropriately  observed  in  the  Old  South  Meet- 
ing House,  Boston,  the  audience  being  largely  composed  of 
members  of  various  patriotic  societies.  It  was  the  chap- 
ter's second  birthday.  Miss  Marion  H.  Brazier,  the  founder 
and  regent,  presided,  calHng  attention  in  her  opening  re- 
marks to  the  fact  that  123  years  ago  the  United  States  Con- 
gress accepted  and  adopted  the  flag  made  by  Betsy  Ross,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  first  carried  on  the  sea  by  Captain  Paul 
Jones.  The  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  the  chapter  chaplain 
(who  served  in  the  navy  in  '61),  invoked  the  blessing,  after 
which  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  was  sung  by  the  audience, 
the  solo  being  rendered  by  Mrs.  Lester  Bartlett,  of  John 
Adams  Chapter,  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  Edward  Haskell,  the  historian,  presented  her,  report 
of  the  two  years'  work  in  part  as  follows :  "Paul  Jones  Chap- 
ter was  launched  June  14,  1898,  amid  patriotic  surroundings. 
It  was  named  by  the  founder,  Miss  Brazier,  in  honor  of  the 
American  navy ;  its  crew  numbered  thirteen.  At  the  launch- 
ing, Mrs.  C.  R.  P.  Stafford,  owner  of  the  famous  Paul  Jones 
flag,  was  made  an  honorary  member,  also  Mrs.  Donald  Mc- 
Lean, of  New  York,  who  was  present  as  orator  of  the  even- 
ing. On  December  13,  1898,  its  charter  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Fuller,  state  regent.  Other  exercises  consisted 
of  addresses  by  Rear  Admiral  Belknap,  Colonel  DarHng,  of 
the  Sixth  United  States  Volunteers ;  Mrs.  William  Lee,  first 
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state  regent  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  Society, 
music  and  readings.  Five  open  meetings  have  been  held 
and  a  series  of  parties  to  raise  a  fund  for  patriotic"  work. 
Money  has  been  contributed  to  the  Continental  Hall  fund,  the 
Volunteer  Aid  Association,  etc.  In  March,  1899,  thirteen 
members  joined  the  American  Flag  Association.  A  year's 
subscription  to  the  American  Monthly  Magazine  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Boston  public  library.  The  chapter  has  many 
valuable  relics  deposited  in  a  sea  chest,  which  is  the  gift  of 
Admiral  Belknap.  They  consist  of  a  piece  of  the  Paul  Jones 
flag  and  of  a  battle  flag  of  the  ''Olympia,"  wood  from  ships 
in  four  wars,  notable  the  ship  "Alliance ;"  piece  of  the  fa- 
mous charter  oak,  of  the  Betsy  Ross  house,  in  Philadelphia ; 
brick  from  Faneuil  Hall,  piece  of  oakum  from  the  frigate 
"Con'stitution,"  a  Union  jack  used  at  the  unveiHng  of  the 
Key  monument  in  Frederickton,  piece  of  wood  (for  charter 
frame)  from  Admiral  Dewey's  cabin,  etc.,  etc.  Money  was 
voted  to  decorate  the  grave  of  Lafayette  July  4th.  The  prin- 
cipal achievement  has  been  the  acquisition  of  two  'real 
daughters.'  " 

Miss  Brazier  thanked  her  members  for  their  loyalty  in 
standing  by  the  ship  through  rough  waters,  quoting  Paul 
Jones'  words,  "A  willing  crew  makes  a  happy  cruise,"  sup- 
plementing them  with  a  quotation  from  General  Joseph  P. 
Sanger,  ''No  man's  best  is  good  enough  unless  it  is  suffi- 
cient." She  then  spoke  of  receiving  nearly  two  hundred  let- 
ters of  greeting  and  of  regret,  coming  from  the  president, 
the  admiral,  the  governor  and  various  ofificers  in  the  army, 
navy  and  patriotic  circles.  One  was  read,  from  General  Jo- 
seph Wheeler,  after  which  Mr.  Joseph  White  (a  soldier  of 
'61),  sang  ''A  Knot  of  Blue  and  Gray"  as  a  tribute  to  the 
southerners  who  rallied  around  the  flag  in  1898. 

President  EHot,  of  Harvard  College,  the  first  speaker,  took 
for  his  subject  "Our  Cuban  Guests."  He  spoke  feeUngly 
regarding  the  coming  of  the  Cuban  teachers  and  urged  coop- 
eration in  extending  hospitality.  His  eloquence  and  choice 
diction  created  a  deep  impression.  Mrs.  Donald  McLean, 
the  next  speaker,  was  in  her  best  mood  and  created  much  en- 
thusiasm by  the  intensity  of  her  tribute  to  Old  Glory  and  to 
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President  Eliot.  Lieutenant-colonel  Curtis  Guild  spoke  for 
^'Our  Flag  Defenders"  and  took  occasion  to  deplore  in  fer- 
vent words  some  of  the  neglects  of  the  hour. 

There  were  remarks  by  Miss  Sara  W.  Daggett,  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  regent ;  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Chapman,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution  state  regent,  and  by  Henry  Clay 
Cochrane,  colonel  of  the  United  States  marines  of  the  navy- 
yard,  some  of  whom  were  present  in  full  uniform  bearing 
silk  guidons.  A  feature  of  the  hour  was  the  singing  of 
"The  New  America,"  by  the  composer,  Mr.  Herbert  John- 
son, of  Boston,  the  audience  rising  at  the  first  note.  The 
words  and  music  appeared  upon  the  program,  also  the  fa- 
mous resolution  of  congress,  June  14,  1777. 

Mr.  Francis  Lowell  Pratt,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
pubHc,  sang  ''The  Flag  of  the  Free"  and  responded  to  a 
vigorous  encore  by  rendering  a 'patriotic  song  to  the  music 
of  the  Lohengrin  "Wedding  March."  Mrs.  Ida  Louise  Gibbs, 
past  regent  of  the  Dorothy  Brewer  Chapter,  of  Waltham, 
gave  a  stirring  recitation,  "A  Woman  at  the  Harbor  Gates." 
Mr.  Lester  Bartlett  and  Miss  Mary  Patterson  served  at  the 
piano.  Seated  on  the  platform  were — besides  the  speakers — 
General  Francis  H.  Appleton,  president  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution;  Mr.  John  E.  Gilman,  past  commander 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic ;  Miss  Susan  Riviere  Het- 
zel,  registrar  general ;  Mayor  Hart  and  one  of  the  chapter's 
"real  daughters,"  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Marden,  whose  father  served 
with  Paul  Jones  on  the  "Bon  Homme  Richard." 

Prudence  Wfigfht  Chapter  (Pepperell,  Massachusetts). — A 
liberty  pole  was  raised  on  the  common  for  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  on  April  19,  1900.  A  sealed  box, 
encased  in  copper,  was  deposited  underneath  the  braces  bv 
the  regent,  Miss  Mary  L.  P.  Shattuck.  It  contained  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine  for  March,  1900;  the  town 
report  of  Pepperell  printed  in  March,  1900;  "Story  of  Pru- 
dence Wright  and  the  Women  who  Guarded  the  Bridge,"  by 
Miss  M.  L.  P.  Shattuck ;  program  of  "Memorial"  monument, 
November  i,  1899;  chapter  badge;  Hsts  of  officers,  charter 
:and  other  members ;  report  of  flag-pole  committee ;  fac-simile 
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of  first  flag  ever  floated  over  Pepperell ;  a  small  United  States 
flag  and  the  Pepperell  "Advertiser"  containing  an  account  of 
the  field  day  of  the  chapter,  August,  1899. 

On  April  28th,  exercises  were  held  in  Prescott  Hall.  The 
report  of  the  flag-pole  committee  was  read  by  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Heald.  Miss  c^hattucK,  the  regent,  read  an  able  and  '  1- 
structive  paper  on  '"The  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
Flag,"  beginning  with  the  flags  of  St.  George  and  St.  An- 
drew and  ending  with  our  present  flag,  which  contains  fortv- 
five  stars.  The  first  flag  raised  in  Pepperell  was  red  and 
blue,  fifteen  feet  long  with  four  breadths  and  probably  floated 
from  the  first  liberty  pole  erected  in  the  country.  A  record 
from  the  first  book  of  the  town  gives  the  location  of  the 
first  liberty  pole  as  not  far  from  the  present  staff.  On  the 
adjournment  of  the  chapter  to  the  common  the  flag  was 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  staff,  the  flag-pole  committee  assist- 
ing. As  the  folds  unfurled  a  shower  of  300  small  flags  floated 
down  and  were  caught  by  the  children  present.  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson sang  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  people.  The  flag  will  float  from  the  staff  whenever  occa- 
sion requires. — Lucy  Bancroft  Page,  Historian. 

Fort  Massachusetts  Chapter  (North  Adams,  Massachu- 
setts),— celebrated  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  by  an  outing  at 
Hoosac  Valley  Park  on  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th  of  *June. 
Very  little  business  was  transacted.  Mrs.  Wellesby  read  ex- 
tracts from  Daniel  Webster's  address  delivered  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  monument  in  1825.  A  so- 
cial hour  followed,  with  lunch,  and  the  afternoon  was  en- 
joyed by  all. — Susan  E.  Hobbie,  Historian. 

Deborah  Avery  Chapter  (Lincoln,  Nebraska). — The  fourth 
year  of  the  chapter  closed  with  a  reception  given  to  the  mem- 
bers on  the  chapter  anniversary,  June  i6th,  by  Mrs.  Clarence 
Eubank  at  her  residence,  1842  EucHd  avenue.  The  weather 
was  delightful,  and  the  decorations,  the  flowers,  and  the 
dresses  of  the  ladies  who  assisted  harmonized  and  were  pa- 
triotically appropriate.  An  interesting  collection  of  relics  of 
the   Revolutionary   period   was   on   exhibition   and   included 
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some  rare  old  jewelry  owned  by  Mrs.  Francis  Gibson.  A 
review  of  the  year's  work  of  the  chapter  shows  steady  growth 
and  progress  and  interesting  programs.  The  gold  medal 
which  the  chapter  ofifers  annually  to  the  senior  girls  of  the 
Lincoln  high  school  was  awarded  this  year  to  Miss  Edith 
Craig.  The  conditions  of  the  offer  are  strict.  The  paper 
must  contain  not  less  than  a  thousand  words  and  be  prefaced 
by  an  outline  setting  forth  the  object  of  the  essay.  The 
accuracy  of  the  work  must  also  be  attested  by  marginal  cita- 
tions showing  that  every  statement  has  foundation  in  proof. 
The  subject  assigned  was  "The  Manners  and  Customs  of  New 
England,  1775."  The  productions  as  a  whole  were  satisfac- 
tory and  the  contest  close.  The  medal  is  especially  manu- 
factured by  Caldwell  &  Company  for  the  chapter,  from  its 
own  design,  and  is  very  fine  in  style  and  workmanship.  The 
usual  number  of  receptions  and  entertainments  have  been 
held  and  have  materially  advanced  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

After  giving  $25.00  to  the  National  Society  for  the  Con- 
tinental Hall  fund,  the  chapter  decided  to  donate  its  surplus 
to  the  book  fund  of  the  Lincoln  public  library. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  next  year  are :  regent,  Mri. 
M.  H.  Everett ;  vice-regent,  Mrs.  Rutger  Van  Brunt ;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Rudolph  Rehlaender ;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Waugh ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Tibbets ;  registrar, 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Henry;  historian,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Pond;  members  of 
the  advisory  board,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Harpham,  Mrs.  Louie  M.  Allen, 
Miss  Anna  Gertrude  Childs  and  Miss  Mary  M.  A.  Stevens. — 
Laura  B.  Pond,  Historian. 

New  York  City  Chapter. — The  old  Avery  homestead  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Westchester  County,  was,  June  9,  the 
scene  of  a  pretty  ceremony.  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  members  of  the  New  York  City  Chapter,  un- 
veiled a  silver  tablet  commemorative  of  the  bravery  of  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Thaddeus  Avery  during  the  Revolution. 

The  occasion  had  a  double  significance,  for  the  Averys  were 
the  grandparents  of  Mrs.  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  former  regent 
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of  the  chapter,  and  hers  was  the  hand  that  drew  back  the 
curtain. 

The  events  commemorated  are  historic.  The  captain  was 
branded  with  hot  irons  in  front  of  the  kitchen  fireplace  by  a 
band  of  Hessians  in  quest  of  the  army  pay  money.  His  wife, 
with  a  pistol  at  her  breast,  was  threatened  with  death  if  she 
did  not  reveal  the  hiding  place  of  the  treasure.  They  were 
rescued  by  a  troop  of  light  horse,  attracted  by  the  cries  of  a 
colored  boy  whomthe  Hessians  had  bound  to  a  tree  after  Mrs. 
Avery  had  despatched  him  to  give  the  alarm.  The  Hessians 
escaped  through  the  woods,  where  horses  could  not  follow. 

The  tablet  is  affixed  to  the  old  Dutch  brick  oven,  by  the  side 
of  the  fireplace,  where  bread  was  baken  for  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Avery. 

The  first  nail  was  driven  by  little  Katherine  Doremus,  the 
"real"  great-granddaughter.     The  tablet  reads : 

CAPT.  THADDEUS  AVERY 

was   branded  with   hot  irons   in 

this  room,  and  his  wife 

threatened  with  death,  by  the 

Hessians,  when  they  refused 

to  divulge  the  hiding  place  of 

money  for  the  Continental  Army. 

MRS  AVERY 

baked  bread  in  this   oven 

for  the  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

This  hero  and  heroine 

were  the  grandparents  of 

Mrs.   R.   Ogden   Doremus,   second 

Regent  of  the 

New  York  Chapter  of  the 

Daughters  of  the 

American  Revolution,  which 

organization  af^xed  this  tablet 

June  9,   1900. 

CAPT.  THADDEUS  AVERY, 

born  Oct.  30,  1749;  died  Nov.  16,  1836. 

ELIZABETH  UNDERHILL  . 

AVERY, 

born  Aug.  8,  1762;  died  May  22,  1841. 

Vicit  iter  durum  pietas. 

The  Daughters  were  the  guests  at  luncheon  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  F.  Cochran,  the  present  owners  of  the  estate. 
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During  the  afternoon  Mr.  Cochran  raised  a  flag  pole  seventy- 
five  feet  high,  and  a  flag,  presented  by  the  Daughters,  was 
immediately  hoisted  and  hung  to  the  breeze.  Mrs.  McLean's 
speech  of  presentation  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Doremus. 

At  a  late  hour  and  regretfully  the  ''Daughters"  turned 
cityward.  The  flag  fluttered  a  last  good-bye  to  the  merry 
throng  and  little  Katherine  Doremus  was  heard  to  ask: 
"Mamma,  are  we  anybody's  ancestors  ?" 

Those  who  had  the  arrangements  for  the  patriotic  pilgrim- 
age in  charge  were  Miss  M.  F.  de  Velasco,  Mrs.  Ovid  A. 
Hyde,  Mrs.  Alfred  D.  Brink,  jr.,  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Bradley, 
Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Charles  Cohn,  Miss  Estelle 
Doremus,  Miss  Mary  Springer,  Miss  C.  E.  Mason,  Mrs.  P. 
S.  Treacy,  Miss  RosaHnd  Richmond  and  Airs.  Donald  Mc- 
Lean. 

Ursula  Wolcott  Chapter  (Toledo,  Ohio). — Twenty-six  new 
members  were  added  to  the  chapter  last  year.  Upon  its  rolls 
is  one  ''real  daughter,"  Mrs.  Samantha  M.  Flint.  Much  pa- 
triotic work  has  been  done  in  the  schools,  several  Revolution- 
ary anniversaries  have  been  appropriately  kept  and  Ursula 
Wolcott's  birthday  fittingly  celebrated.  The  chapter  is  now 
casting  longing  eyes  on  a  historic  building  near  Fort  Miami, 
where  Colonel  Dudley's  forces  encamped  during  the  war  of 
1812.     They  hope  in  time  to  secure  this  as  a  chapter  house. 


Martha  Pitkin  Chapter  (Sandusky,  Ohio). — The  June  meet- 
ing of  the  Martha  Pitkin  Chapter  was  held  at  the  residence 
of  Miss  Mary  Cooke  on  the  peninsula.  It  was  commemora- 
tive of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

After  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  transacted  extracts 
were  read  from  "The  Fireland  Pioneer"  relating  to  events  that 
occurred  almost  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  the  Daughters 
were  seated.  Many  skirmishes  between  our  forces  and  In- 
dians took  place  at  Johnson's  (then  Bull's)  Island,  Cedar 
Point,  Two  Harbors,  Middle  Orchard  and  other  localities  in 
the  neighborhood  of  "Townsend  Place,"  Miss  Cooke's  home. 
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After  partaking  of  a  lunch,  the  ladies  drove  to  visit  the 
monument  erected  in  memory  of  the  men  who  fell  in  battle 
with  the  Indians  in  1812.  This  bore  the  inscription:  "In 
memory  of  Mason,  Simonds  and  Mingus,  who  fell  near  this 
place  in  battle  with  the  Indians,  September  29,  1812.  Erect- 
ed by  Hon.  J.  R.  Giddings,  January,  1858." 

Joshua  R.  Giddings,  then  a  boy  of  sixteen,  afterwards  a 
great  leader,  fought  in  this  battle. 

Harrisburgf  Chapter  (Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania). — The  June 
meeting  of  the  Harrisburg  Chapter  was  held  at  the  home 
of  the  regent,  Mrs.  Levi  B.  Alricks,  and  was  opened  with  the 
singing  of  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner."  Since  the  meeting 
of  the  chapter  in  May,  death  has  entered  into  the  families 
of  two  of  the  members,  calling  away  Mrs.  Regina  Calder  and 
Colonel  Francis  Jordan.  Miss  Pearson,  the  historian,  read 
the  memorial  she  had  written  on  Mrs.  Calder,  whose  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Ehrman  Mitchell  and  Miss  Mary  R.  Calder, 
are  members  of  the  chapter.  Mrs.  Alricks  expressed  the 
sympathy  of  the  chapter  for  Mrs.  Jordan  on  the  death  of  her 
honored  husband. 

As  the  meeting  was  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  14th  of 
June,  1777,  when  the  American  congress  resolved  "That  the 
flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white ;  that  the  Union  be  thirtee'n  stars  with  a 
blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation,"  the  lines  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  "The  American  Flag"  were  appro- 
priate. The  terse,  forceful  sentences,  which  in  few  words 
compressed  such  sublime  patriotism,  lost  nothing  of  their 
meaning  as  they  were  read  by  Mrs.  Valentine  Hummel.  Mrs. 
Hummel  also  read  "The  Flag  of  the  Constellation,"  by  Penn- 
sylvania's poet,  Thomas  Buchanan  Read.  This,  poem  was  a 
fitting  introduction  to  the  song,  "O,  Columbia,  the  Gem  of 
the  Ocean."  As  every  American  knows  that,  without  the 
"Declaration  of  Independence,"  flag  day  would  never  have 
come  into  existence,  it  was  deemed  in  harmonv  with  the 
commemoration  of  the  day  to  have  the  charter  of  our  liber- 
ties read.  Let  us  ever  be  thankful  that  it  was  by  the  guiding 
hand  and   protecting  care   of   Providence   that  the   thirteen 
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weak  colonies  have  become  the  great  United  States  of 
America,  which,  after  the  bitter  struggle  of  the  past  and  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  stands  the  one  sincere  friend 
and  well-wisher  of  the  mother  country.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Hassler 
rendered  "The  Declaration  of  Independence"  with  fine  effect. 
Mrs.  E.  Z.  Gross  sang  "The  Flag,"  by  James  Riley,  and  with 
her  true,  clear  voice  to  lead,  the  chapter  joined  the  chorus. 
The  souvenirs  presented  to  each  one  by  the  regent  were 
beautiful  fac-similes  of  "The  Declaration." 

A  luncheon  brought  to  a  close  an  interesting  and  delightful 
occasion. 

The  initial  meeting  under  the  lead  of  the  new  regent,  Mrs. 
Alricks,  is  an  augury  for  future  success.  The  members  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Harrisburg  Chapter,  which  was  or- 
ganized under  happy  auspices  in  having  Mrs.  Wyeth  as  its 
first  regent,  and  which  has  continued  to  grow  in  numbers  and 
interest  under  her  successor,  Mrs.  Lamberton,  will  become 
as  the  years  pass,  one  of  the  organizations,  which,  for  histori- 
cal study  and  intellectual  life,  will  be  an  honor  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania. — Carolink  Pearson, 
Historian. 

Jane  Dougflass  Chapter  (Dallas,  Texas). — On  May  19th,  the 
chapter  held  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  season,  with  Miss 
Pike  in  the  studios  of  the  London  conservatory.  The  chap- 
ter voted  to  present  the  free  kindergarten  with  a  flag,  a  truly 
practical  demonstration  of  these  patriotFc  "Daughters."  Af- 
ter the  regular  order  of  business,  the  regent,  Mrs.  John  Lane 
Henry,  turned  the  meeting  over  to  Miss  Pike,  who  had  been 
requested  to  prepare  a  paper  on  music  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  Miss  Pike  took  her  Hsteners  back  to  the  period 
when  most  of  the  music  countenanced  by  our  Revolutionary 
fathers  was  church  music,  and  of  the  kind  that  made  sinners 
flee  the  wrath  to  come.  We  took  sides  in  the  difficulties 
which  arose  in  the  choirs  even  in  those  puritanical  times ;  as 
the  peoplebeganto  be  more  light-hearted,  we  joined  with  the'^. 
in  the  stately  minuet,  and  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of 
their  Revolutionary  songs.  Miss  Pike  illustrated  at  the 
piano,  every  topic  touched  upon,  and  Miss  Pattle  added  to  the 
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charm  by  rendering  some  of  "ye  olden  time  songs."  Much 
interest  was  shown  in  the  exhibition  of  an  ancient  hymn  book. 
The  flag  mentioned  in  the  above,  was  presented  to  the  kinder- 
garten by  Mrs.  Henry,  the  regent,  and  the  joy  with  which 
'twas  received  shows  that  the  spirit  of  '76  has  already  been 
aroused  in  their  young  minds. — S.  H.  H. 

Brattlebofo  Chapter  (Brattleboro,  Vermont). — April  17th, 
the  Daughters  gave  a  reception  to  their  newly-elected  state 
regent,  Mrs.  Florence  Grey  Estey,  at  the  Brooks  House, 
which  was  a  very  enjoyable  afifair.  The  reports  of  the  dele- 
gates who  attended  the  ninth  continental  congress  were  given, 
and  at  the  banquet,  which  followed  the  reception,  many  bright 
toasts  were  responded  to.  The  chapter  hold  their  regular 
meetings  once  a  month.  During  the  summer  we  have  two 
picnic  meetings.  Short  ancestry  papers  and  others  appro- 
priate to  Revolutionar}^  times  are  given.  The  chapter  is  an- 
ticipating a  visit  from  Mrs.  Roebling  in  October,  who  comes 
in  the  interest  of  "Continental  Hall." 

Chapter  members  are  much  interested  in  the  work  of  other 
chapters  and  many  feel  that  if  a  general  year  book  could  be 
prepared,  giving  all  chapters  (if  they  cared  to  use  it)  a  simi- 
larity of  literary  work  it  would  be  a  great  aid  in  the  study  of 
our  early  history. — Esther  J.  Pratt,  Historian. 

Old  Dominion  Chapter  (Richmond,  Virginia). — The  chief 
business  before  the  Old  Dominion  Chapter  for  some  months 
has  been  the  revision  of  its  by-laws.  Much  interest  has  been 
shown  in  this  question  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
chapter,  and  it  is  hoped  the  work  will  soon  be  satisfactorily 
completed. 

The  chapter  sent  Mrs.  Virginia  Hall,  as  delegate  to  the 
state  conference  held  in  Staunton  last  fall,  and  during  the 
conference  she  read  a  helpful  paper  on  "Ways  and  means  of 
increasing  chapter  growth,  and  promoting  interest." 

Two  charming  social  events  have  lent  brightness  to  the 
past  year.  At  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  which  met  in  Richmond,  we  entertained  the  del- 
egates to  that  convention  at  the  beautiful  Commonwealth 
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Club ;  and  on  January  25th,  Mrs.  Stephen  Putney  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Old  Dominion  Chap- 
ter, by  giving  us  a  delightful  ''birthday  party,"  at  her  at- 
tractive home  on  Franklin  Street.  At  the  last  named  function 
the  continental  colors  were  effectively  employed  in  the  table 
and  other  decorations — the  flowers  used  being  violets  and 
marigolds.  Sweet  music  and  the  reading  of  the  diary  of 
Philip  Fithian,  tutor  in  a  prominent  Virginia  familv  during 
the  Revolutionary  period,  added  interest  to  the  occasion. 

Our  chapter  numbers  about  a  hundred  members. — Mary 
Page  Newton  Stanard,  Historian. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE  BOOK 


A  statue  was  unveiled  at  Vendome,  France,  June  4th,  in 
memory  of  the  brave  Rochambeau.  The  Vicomte  de 
Rochambeau  commanded  the  French  troops  in  America  in 
1780  and  cooperated  with  Washington  at  the  seige  and  cap- 
ture of  Yorktown.  Vendome  is  the  famous  marshal's  native 
city.  General  Porter  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue.  M.  Bartholdi  of  the  ''Statue  of  Liberty"  fame 
responded  to  the  toast  "Rochambeau  and  Yorktown."  A 
movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  statue  to  place 
by  the  side  of  Lafayette  in  front  of  the  White  House,  Wash- 
ington. 

Many  hundred  teachers  from  Cuba  arrived  in  Boston  early 
in  July  under  the  charge  of  Alexis  Everett  Frye,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  that  island.  Five  army  transports  were  de- 
tailed by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  bring  them 
to  Boston  free  of  expense  that  they  might  attend  the  summer 
school  at  Harvard  college.  Special  courses  of  instruction 
were  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  Cuban  schools 
and  the  libraries  and  laboratories  have  been  thrown  wide 
open.  The  alcalde  of  each  town  selected  the  teachers  and 
as  far  as  possible  every  school  is  represented.  The  various 
chapters  of  the  Massachusetts  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  responded  with  great  generosity  to  the  ur- 
gent call  for  money  to  assist  in  making  the  visit  of  the  Cuban 
teachers  one  of  profit.  Thus  have  they  carried  out  the  in- 
junction of  Washington,  'To  promote  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge."       ,  ' 

From  Manila  comes  the  cry  for  books  to  be  sent  in  care 
of  the  American  Library  Association.  The  soldiers  look 
upon  this  effort  in  their  behalf  as  "the  greatest  monument  of 
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western  liberality  that  has  been  erected  in  the  Philippines." 
In  the  library  already  established,  everything  is  kept  up -to 
date  and  a  soldier  can  find  in  their  rooms  the  best  entertain- 
ment. He  is  no  longer  obliged  to  frequent  objectionable 
places  for  amusement.  A  glance  at  the  work  of  the  chapters 
as  given  in  this  number  of  the  American  Monthly  Maga- 
zine shows  how  this  subject  has  appealed  to  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  how  prompt  and  liberal  has 
been  their  response.  And  the  half  of  their  work  has  not  been 
told. 

Attention  is  called  to  an  advertisement  in  this  magazine 
concerning  a  reprint  of  Mrs.  Ellet's  "The  Women  of  the 
American  Revolution."  This  will  be  a  work  of  special  value 
to  every  "Daughters"  who  is  interested  in  preserving  the  his- 
tory of  the  foremothers.  This  memorial  to  the  sufferings, 
patience  and  patriotism  of  the  women  of  that  epoch  has  long 
been  out  of  print  and  Mr.  Abbatt  is  doing  a  service  to  all 
patriotic  societies  by  reproducing  it  with  additions  and 
original  illustrations. 

The  grand  work  of  saving  Valley  Forge  for  posterity  be- 
gan with  the  labors  of  Mrs.  Anna  Morris  Holstein,  of  Bridge- 
port, Pennsylvania,  who  was  ably  assisted  by  her  husband, 
the  late  Major  Holstein.  Mrs.  Holstein  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association 
and  the  first  regent  for  Pennsylvania.  She  has  also  been 
regent  of  the  Vahey  Forge  Chapter.  She  was  instrumental 
in  organizing  the  Valley  Forge  Centennial  and  Memorial 
Association,  whose  first  public  celebration  was  held  June  19, 
1878,  an  occasion  of  great  interest.  This  association  pur- 
chased Washington's  headquarters  and  the  adjoining  garden 
and  still  hold,  them.  "The  Sons  of  America"  assisted  them 
and  have  annually  celebrated  June  19th  with  the  association. 
In  1893,  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  passed  a  bill  making 
the  Valley  Forge  camp-ground  a  state  park  and  appointing 
a  board  of  commissioners.  Since  that  time,  the  state  has 
acquired  all  of  Valley  Forge  camp-ground  but  about  three 
hundred  acres,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  will  be  secured 
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through  the  legislature.  Thirty-six  memorial  stones  have  been 
erected.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no 
need  of  any  special  efifort  in  behalf  of  Valley  Forge.  Valley 
Forge  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  organized  in  1895,  with  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Holstein  as  regent. 
Since  that  time  they  have  united  with  the  association  in  cele- 
brating Valley  Forge  day.  They  have  located  the  site  of 
the  old  dam  and  are  engaged  in  furnishing  a  room  in  the 
headquarters  of  Washington^  The  present  regent  is  Mrs. 
Margaret  S.  Hunsicker.  The  first  patriotic  pilgrimage  ever 
made  by  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  to  this  historic  spot,  but,  as  a  bill  was  then 
pending  before  the  legislature  for  the  purchase,  the  fact  was 
not  published.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Valley  Forge- 
Centennial  and  Memorial  Association  held  June  19,  1900, 
Mrs.  Holstein  was  reelected  regent  and  it  was  decided  to 
publish  a  pamphlet  giving  a  true  history  of  the  Valley  Forge 
movement. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  above  facts  relating  to  Valley 
Forge  to  Miss  Margaret  Boyle  Harvey,  a  member  of  a  chap- 
ter famous  for  its  good  works.  Pennsylvania  has  always 
been  patriotic  and  her  men  and  women  residing  near  Valley 
Forge  energetic  and  pubhc  spirited. 


GENEALOGICAL  NOTES  and  QUERIES 


Contributors  are  requested  to  observe  carefully  the  following  regu- 
lations: 

1.  Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2.  Give  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

3.  Write,  with  great  plainness,  names  of  persons  and  places. 

4.  In  answering  queries,  always  give  the  date  of  the  magazine,  the 
number  of  the  query  and  the  signature. 

5.  Enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  for  each  query,  and  a  starnped  envelope 
when  any  communication  is  to  be  forwarded. 

Direct  all  communications  to: 

Mrs.   Lydia  Bolles  Newcomh, 

Genealogical  Department,  American  Monthly  Magazine, 

New  Haven,   Connecticut. 


PERSONAL  MENTION.  iSl 

9.  Hoi.me;s— Peck.— John  P.  Holmes,  born  in  Colchester,  Connec- 
ticut, April  19,  1788.  Who  were  his  parents?  He  married  October 
15,  1812,  Lydia  Peck.  Who  were  her  parents?  Can  any  one  give 
information  of  any  Revolutionary  service  by  either  branch  of  the 
family?— M.  J.  H. 

10.  Wales.— Timothy  Wales,  born  October  9,  i737;  died  18—, 
married  Sarah  Loomis  before  i773-  Can  any  one  give  the  date  of 
his  death,  or  whether  he  did  Revolutionary  service?  He  lived  in 
Connecticut,  but  is  said  to  have  removed  to  New  York. — S.  D. 

11.  HoivTON. — Who  were  the  parents  of  Israel  Holton,  born  1719; 
died  1772?  He  lived  in  Worthington,  Massachusetts.  What  was  the 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  Sybilla,  born  1721;  died  1821? 

12.  NiCHOivS. — Information  wanted  of  the  descendants  of  Hon.  John 
Nichols,  who  lived  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century. — L.  W.  B. 

13.  (i.)  Heywood. — Ruth  Heywood,born  1733; married  1754,  David 
Milder,  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  Was  she  a  descendant  of  Peter 
Heywood,  who  came  to  America  in  1672,  and  settled  near  Boston? 
Would  like  the  names  of  the  wives  and  children  of  Peter  and  David 
Heywood. 

(2.)  Towers. — Silence  Towers  married  1710,  William  Sprague,  of 
Hingham,  Mass.  The  ancestry  of  Silence  is  desired.  Their  son  Wil- 
liam   Sprague    married,    about    1738,    Grace    .     What    was    her 

name  and  the  names  of  her  parents? — M.  H.  M. 

14.  HoTCHKiss. — Josiah  Hotchkiss,  of  Conecticut,  was  in  Colonel 
Hinman's  regiment,  1775.  Was  he  the  son  of  Josiah  and  Abigail 
(Bartholomew)  Hotchkiss,  of  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  or  the  son  of 
Ladwick  and  Molly  (North)  Hotchkiss,  of  New  Britain,  Connecticut? 

Israel  Hotchkiss  has  a  record  of  Revolutionary  service  from  Con- 
necticut. Was  he  the  son  of  the  first-named  Josiah  and  Abigail. — 
M.  A.  K. 

15.  PaIvMER. — The  name  of  Smith  Palmer  appeared  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary record  of  Connecticut  as  a  pensioner.  Can  any  one  give  the 
names  of  his  children? — C.  L.  C. 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 


We  give  an  article  in  this  number  by  J.  P.  MacLean,  the 
librarian  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society.  He  is 
the  author  of  "A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Evidences  Ad- 
duced to  Establish  the  Theory  of  the  Norse  Discovery  in 
America,"  "The  Highlanders  in  America,"  ''Historv  of  Clan 
MacLean,"  "The  Mound  Tkiilders,"  etc.,  etc.  He  is  a  mem- 
13 
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ber  of  Clan  MacLean,  a  famous  Highland  clan.  The  picture 
of  Flora  Macdonald  found  on  page  109,  is  taken  from  the 
advance  sheets  of  Dr.  MacLean's  forthcoming  book  on  the 
Highlanders  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  has  never  before 
been  published  in  America. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Torrey,  through  whose  kindness  we  are  able  to 
give  extracts  from  the  orderly  books  of  the  Second  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  is  descended 
from  those  who  were  prominent  in  the  civil  and  military  af- 
fairs of  the  Plymouth  and  Bay  colonies.  He  is  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  his  illustrious  forbears.  He  lives  at  Hanover, 
on  Broad  Oak  Farm,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  estates  in 
Plymouth  county  and  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad. 

Mrs.  S.  V.  White,  the  chairman  of  the  Prison  Ship  Com- 
n:ittee  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  has 
2cconiplished  much  looking  toward  the  fitting  memorial  to 
the  martyrs  of  those  floating  hulks.  The  funeral  services 
attending  the  interment  of  the  bones  found  in  the  navy-yard 
has  caused  an  awakened  interest  and  contributions  are  com- 
ing in.  One  dollar  constitutes  membership  in  the  Prison 
Ship  Martyrs'  Monument  Association.  Mrs.  White  secured 
for  the  American  Monthly  Magazine  stensDgraphic  reports 
of  the  speeches  made  at  the  exercises  in  Plymouth  church,  be- 
fore the  bones  of  the  martyrs  were  deposited  in  the  vault  at 
Fort  Greene. 

Paul  W.  Bartlett,  the  sculptor  of  the  statue  of  Lafayette, 
America's  gift  to  France,  is  from  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
though  he  has  lived  many  years  in  France.  He  was  awarded 
the  commission  by  an  eminent  jury  of  American  artists.  He 
has  been  given  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  France  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Fremiet.  Two  of  the  finest  examples  of  modern 
sculpture  are  his  ''Michael  Angelo"  and  his  "Columbus,"  both 
found  in  Washington. 

Thomas  Hastings  of  New  York  is  the  architect  of  the 
pedestal.  It  is  to  be  in  the  Colleoni  style,  with  columns  of 
different  colored  marbles  around  it,  the  capitals  and  bases 
being  of  bronze. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  PRISON  SHIP  MARTYRS. 


On  June  i6th,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  remains  of  io8  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers  and  sailors  were  placed  in  the  tomb  in  Fort  Greene 
Park,  which  twenty-seven  years  ago  was  prepared  to  receive  the 
bones  of  all  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  British  prison  ships 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

It  v^^as  supposed  that  all  had  been  collected,  but  excavations  in  the 
navy-yard  recently  brought  to  our  eyes  these  sacred  relics  to  remind 
us  that  though  we  had  given  a  fitting  sepulchre  to  their  comrades  we 
have  as  yet  given  them  no  monument  to  record  the  story  of  their 
sacrifice  for  liberty. 

The  Prison  Ship  Martyrs'  Monument  Association  promptly  made 
arrangements  for  their  preservation  and  to  do  honor  to  these  patri- 
otic heroes.  Admiral  Philip,  himself  a  hero  of  no  mean  renown,  took 
charge  of  the  remains,  while  the  association  arranged  a  funeral  such 
as  befitted  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  The  Children  of  the  American 
Revolution  Society  was  not  forgotten  in  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
gram or  the  procession.  The  young  man,  Mr.  John  G.  Giles,  who 
took  the  medal  in  Washington  for  securing  the  largest  sum  for  the 
monument,  was  accorded  the  honor  of  carrying  the  flag  with  thirteen 
stars  in  front  of  the  seven  bearers.  Another  member  of  the  society 
walked  beside  him  bearing  our  present  national  ensign  with  its  galaxy 
of  forty-five  stars.  Thus  our  "Little  Men  and  Women  of  ''^d''  society 
are  again  seen  in  the  front  rank  in  patriotism. 

"The  Prison  Ship  Boys"  societywas  also  invited  to  participate  and 
seats  of  honor  were  accorded  them  in  the  grand  old  historic  Plymouth 
church  among  the  distinguished  assemblage. 

Those  of  our  young  people  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the 
stirring  address  of  John  D.  Long,  secretary  of  the  navy,  will  have 
a  lesson  in  patriotism  that  will  go  with  them  through  life.  In  closing 
he  said: 

"When  you  have  completed  your  work  and  have  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  your  memorial  to  these  heroic  inen,  you  will  also  have  laid 
a  corner-stone  for  a  university  education  for  all  the  people  now  and 
hereafter  in  your  great  and  noble  city." 

The  people  of  these  United  States  will  erect  a  fitting  monument  to 
these  martyrs  who  died  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The  children  of  this 
country  will  place  a  fountain  in  the  plaza  on  the  lower  terrace  among 
the  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Contributions  are  called  for  from  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  and 
unt'l  a  treasurer  is  appointed  by  the  National  Fountain  Society,  funds 
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may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  C.  White,  vice-president  Prison  Ship 
Martyrs'  Monument  Association. 

This  plan  is  endorsed  by  the  park  commissioners  of  the  city  of 
New  York,^  and  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Lathrop,  national  president  of  the 
Children  of  the  American  Revolution. 

June,  igoo. 

Mayor    Champlin    has    received    this   letter    regarding    a    proposed 
celebration: 
To  His  Honor,  Mayor  E.  R.  Champlin: 

Dear  Sir:  If  the  city  of  Cambridge  decide  to  celebrate  in  any  way 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  General  Washington 
taking  command  of  the  American  army  under  the  Elm,  I  ask  that 
the  Cambridge  Society  of  Children  of  the  American  Revolution  be 
permitted  to  assist  in  some  way.  They  received  their  charter  from 
the  hands  of  their  national  president,  June  17,  1898,  under  this  historic 
elm,  where  some  of  their  ancestors  stood  on  that  memorable  day, 
Ju'y  3.  1775.  I  feel  that  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  these  patri- 
otic little  men  and  women  is  an  honor  to  our  city,  and  they  should 
receive  the  encouragement  and  commendation  of  our  citizens. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Henry  Grant  Weston, 
Massachusetts  State  Director,  C.  A.  R. 


The  self-devotion  and  heroism  of  Huldah  Hall  were  commemorated 
by  the  erection  of  a  stone  to  her  memory  in  Robinson  bury- 
ing ground,  on  Broad  street  by  the  Wm.  Latham,  Jr.,  Society,  Chil- 
dren of  the  American  Revolution.  The  dedicatory  exercises  were  at- 
tended by  a  goodly  number  of  people,  who  had  come  to  hear  the 
speeches  and  to  have  recalled  to  their  memories  the  noble  deeds  of 
the  girl  who  ministered  to  a  dying  mother  on  the  memorable  August 
10,  1814.  The  stone  dedicated  stands  in  the  center  of  the  burying 
ground,  facing  west,  and  is  what  is  known  as  ''desk  stone."  The  in- 
scription is  simple,  but  tells  for  what  it  was  erected:  "Huldah  Hall,  a 
heroine  of  August  10,  1814.  Erected  by  Children  of  the  American 
Revolution."  It  stands  40  inches  above  the  ground,  but  does  not 
mark  the  resting  place  of  the  one  honored;  that  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  Miss  Hall  was  buried  in  the  portion  of  the  cemetery 
where  now  stands  the  Ephraim  Williams  barn.  The  stone  was  draped 
with  the  American  flag,  while  nearby  was  that  of  the  Wm.  Latham, 
Jr..  Society.  The  children  were  much  interested  in  the  exercises,  and 
their  president,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Noyes,  had  all  things  in  order.  They  went 
to  the  2.21  p.  m.  train  in  a  body,  to  meet  the  members  of  the  Isaac 
Wheeler  Society,  Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  who  were  in- 
vited. The  president.  Miss  Josephine  Dickinson,  secretary.  Miss  Edna 
Wilson,  treasurer  Miss  Edith  Rathbun,  and  a  number  of  others,  came 
to  aF.^ist  in  the  exercises. 
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On  arriving  at  the  burying  ground,  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Barrows,  of  the 
First  Congregational  church,  of  Stonington,  offered  prayer,  which  was 
followed  by  the  singing  of  "America."  Miss  Mary  Noyes,  of  the  Road 
District,  delivered  a  short  address  on  the  work  and  devotion  of  Hul- 
dah  Hall,  which  was  published  in  the  Sun  on  May  i8,  1900.  The  as- 
sernbly  listened  to  her  words  with  marked  attention,  and  app.ause  fol- 
lowed. Mrs.  C.  H.  SiOcumb,  state  director  of  the  Connecticut  Chil- 
dren of  the  American  Revolution,  then  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dress: 

"Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  Daughters  and  Sons:  To 
meet  a  second  time  with  the  Wm.  Latham  Society,  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution,  of  Stonington,  within  two  years,  to  unveil  a 
memorial  monument,  proves  that,  though  this  society  is  small  in  num- 
bers, it  is  large  in  patriotism  and  purpose. 

"The  majority  of  those  about  us  doubtless  think  this  children's  so- 
ciety business  a  useless  concomitant,  and  a  very  troublesome  part  of 
our  already  busy  lives.  Yet  if  the  struggle  to  bring  up  the  child  ''.n 
the  way  he  should  go'  has  become  the  keynote  of  our  great  nation's 
educational  system,  and  furthermore  if  all  civilized  nations  are 
rapidly  realizing  the  fact  that  the  youth  of  a  nation  are  the  trustees  of 
its  prosperity,  they  are  wrong.  You  have  just  been  told  of  Huldah 
Hall's  heroic  deed,  in  the  face  of  the  death  storm  which  invaded  this 
village  in  1812.  And  you  are  here  on  this  beautiful  memorial  day  to 
commemorate  her  filial  act  of  self-forgetfulness,  by  uncovering  to  the 
public  eye  a  solid  block  of  granite,  which  will  pass  on  the  tale  of  hero- 
ism to  posterity. 

"You  have  heard  that  through  the  supplication  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  the  persistent  efforts  of  a  group  of  pa- 
triotic men,  the  last  assembly  of  Connecticut  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
the  desecration  of  the  nation's  flag.  You  see  it  here  enshrouding  a 
simple  stone.  Why  are  you  permitted  to  make  this  use  of  it?  Because 
its  stars  and  stripes  are  significant  of  all  our  nation  holds  dear  and 
sacred,  and  Huldah  Hall's  act  was  not  unworthy  of  the  honor  its  pres- 
ence conveys.  Listen  till  I  repeat  the  grand  story  in  verse,  already 
familiar  to  many  of  you. 

THE   I^LAG   GOKS    BY.. 

Hats  ofif! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  rufifie  of  drums, 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky. 

Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by. 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 

Over  the  steel  tipped  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off! 

The  colors  before  us  fly; 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 
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Sea  fights  and  land  fights,  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  save  the  state; 
Weary  marches,  and  sinking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 

Days  of  plenty  and  days  of  peace; 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase; 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law. 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong, 

'io  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong; 

Pride  and  glory  and  honor,  all 

Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  rufHe  of  drums; 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high; 

Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by. 

"On  behalf  of  the  National  Society  I  thank  you,  dear  children  of 
Stonington  and  Mystic,  and  your  faithful  president  and  officers,  for 
the  work  you  have  accomplished  in  these  short  years  of  your  exist- 
ence as  part  of  a  great  national  organization,  and  for  your  ever  ready 
willingness  to  give  time,  thought  and,  perhaps,  even  much  self-denia^ 
to  enrich  the  contemporaneous  and  future  history  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  May  you  ever  hold  sacred  and  live  up  to  your 
pledged  allegiance  to  your  country's  motto,  'For  God  and  Country.' 
We  will  now  all  unite  with  you  in  pledging  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

[Here  the  children  recited  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the 
republic  for  which  it  stands:  one  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all."] 

"You  Xvill  now  unveil  this  monument  to  the  'Glory  of  God,'  and  his 
humble  creatures  made  after  his  own  image." 

The  large  American  flag  which  covered  the  headstone  was  then 
raised  by  Misses  May  W.  Babcock,  Priscilla  D.  Loper,  Sally  W.  Pal- 
mer and  Bessie  P.  Loper,  and  thus  was  exposed  to  view  the  pretty 
stone  that  had  been  erected  by  the  generosity  of  the  children  assem- 
bled. 

Judge  Richard  A.  Wheeler  was  introduced,  and  gave  a  short  ad- 
dress on  the  sending  of  the  regiments  to 'aid  the  volunteers  who  so 
nobly  defended  Stonington  from  the  invading  foe.     He  said: 

**On  the  night  of  August  9,  1814,  tar  barrels  were  burned  as  a  sig- 
nal   for    help.     Major    General    William    Williams    ordered    out    four 
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regiments,  or  the  entire  brigade,  in  command  of  Brigadier  gene  al 
Jirah  Isham,  composed  of  the  30th  regiment,  in  command  of  Colonel 
William  Randall;  8th  regiment.  Colonel  William  Belcher;  33d  regi- 
ment. Colonel  Asa  Comstock;  and  20th  regiment,  Colonel  Charles 
Thomas.  Colonel  Randall  came  first  and  made  his  and  his  regiment's 
headquarters  at  Oliver  York's  hotel,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  what 
is  now  Wadawanuck  park.  General  Isham  had  his  headquarters  at 
the  Palmer  house,  which  stood  where  the  Loper  house  now  is.  The 
regiments  remained  several  days,  Colonel  Randall's,  the  30th,  being 
the  last  to  leave,  which  it  did  on  August  26,  1814.  The  Rev.  Ira  Hart 
was  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  and  did  good  service  for  his  town  and 
country." 

The  audience  joined  in  singing  Leigh's  hymn,  "Oh,  God,  Our  Help 
in  Ages  Past,"  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Barrows  pronounced  the  benediction, 
and  the  exercises  came  to  a  close. 

The  members  of  William  Latham,  Jr.,  Society,  Isaac  Wheeler  So- 
ciety, and  the  invited  guests  went  to  Brayton's  hall,  where  Caterer 
S.  H.  F.  Ross  had  refreshments  ready.  About  40  partook  of  cake,  ice 
cream,  pineapple  and  strawberries  and  fruit  lemonade.  The  social 
hour  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  Short  speeches  were  made  and  sev- 
eral songs  were  sung.  The  oiftcers  and  members  of  the  local  society 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  attained. 


The  Sagowatha  Society  was  delightfully  entertained  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  George  Dudley  Barr,  for  her  son  Kester.  It  was 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  society,  also  the  annual  meeting.  The 
meeting  was  opened  by  the  singing  of  "America"  and  the  salute  to  the 
flag,  which  included  the  recitation,  "Our  Flag  of  Liberty,"  a  poem 
written,  for  the  National  Society  of  the  Children  of  the  American 
Revolution,  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop.  Miss  Bertha  Gager  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  her  visit  to  Washington  as  the  delegate  of  the 
Children  of  the  American  Revolution  to  the  national  convention.  Re- 
ports of  the  historian  and  treasurer  were  read. 

The  president  of  the  society,  Mrs.  Oscar  L.  Harries,  presented  the 
following  young  people  with  prizes  for  perfect  attendance:  Miss  Ruth 
Fredericks,  Miss  Gertrude  Selkirk,  Mr.  George  Coleman  and  Mr. 
William  Harries.  Mrs.  F.  Richmond  Fletcher  gave  several  delight- 
ful vocal  selections.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  vice-president,  Mrs.  Edward  Carrington  Bull;  second  vice- 
president,  Miss  Elizabeth  Coffran;  third  vice-president,  Mr.  Jerome 
Freeman  Fargo;  registrar,  Miss  Maud  Coffran;  recording  secre- 
tary, Miss  Edna  Choate;  corresponding  secretary,  Mr.  Chester 
Graves;  historian.  Miss  Grace  Douglass;  treasurer,  Miss  Christine 
Nuno.  On  May  19th  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  botanical 
gardens,  in  memory  of  Lafayette.  Miss  Adelaide  Cowell  will  be  the 
hostess  of  the  day. 
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Independence  Hall  Society,  Philadelphia,  National  Society,  Chil- 
■dren  of  the  American  Revolution,  had  their  charter  presented  and 
•celebrated  the  anniversary  of  their  organization  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19th. 

The  exercises  were  held  at  the  home  of  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, Mrs.  David  Sprague  Stetson,  2323  DeLancey  Place.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty  guests  were  present.  After  prayer  by  the  chaplain  of 
the  society,  S.  F.  Snively,  D.  D.,  the  audience  sang  "America."  A 
letter  of  regret  was  read  from  the  national  president,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Lothrop,  who  sent  most  cordial  greetings  and  congratulations.  She 
:gave  a  most  vivid  pen  picture  of  the  part  Concord  took  in  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  and  in  concluding  her  letter  said  it  was  impossible  to 
present  our  charter  personally,  but  sent  as  representatives  of  herself 
and  daughter  Margaret,  who  was  the  first  member  of  the  National 
Society,  Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  two  Revolutionary 
stories  written  by  Margaret  Sidney  (Mrs.  Lothrop's  pen  name).  The 
books  were  "The  Little  Maid  of  Concord  Town"  and  "The  Minute 
Man."  The  books  have  presentation  slips  in  front  and  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  our  library.  Our  state  director,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Thompson, 
made  a  brief  address  in  her  happy  manner.  Thos.  McCandless,  the 
treasurer,  recited  Julia  Ward  Howe's  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic." The  secretary.  Miss  Clara  Stetson,  sang  a  solo,  ''Life's  Lesson." 
Miss  Ethel  Goodwin,  a  member,  dramatically  rendered  "A  Revolu- 
tionary Rising"  and  Miss  Adelaide  Flagg,  a  member,  played  a  piano 
solo.  Miss  Theodora  Wigton,  who  is  our  relic  keeper,  recited  "Inde- 
pendence Day"  with  great  vivacity.  Mrs.  Augusta  DeBourbona,  the 
authoress,  gave  us  her  charming  little  sketch,  which  she  called  "A  Cup 
of  Tea."  It  was  an  episode  occurring  in  her  own  family  during  the 
battle  of  Lexington.  Miss  Ida  Peret  rendered  a  piano  solo,  and  Miss 
H.  J.  Baird-Huey,  on  behalf  of  Independence  Hall  Chapter,  whose  re- 
gent she  is,  made  a  most  timely  and  interesting  address  and  presented 
the  charter  to  the  society,  it  being  the  gift  of  the  chapter,  whose  name- 
sake we  are. 

Mrs.  Stetson,  president  of  the  society,  received  the  charter  on  be- 
half of  the  society,  and  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  work  done  during 
the  year.  Pilgrimages  had  been  made  to  Independence  Hall  and  ten 
other  historic  places.  A  tug  boat  was  chartered  by  the  president,  and 
the  society  went  as  her  guests  to  historic  Fort  Mercer,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, where  the  battle  of  Red  Bank  was  fought.  The  society  sent  a 
large  box  to  Manila,  valued  at  over  one  hundred  dollars.  Seventy 
dollars  was  our  contribution  to  Continental  Hall  fund.  We  have 
twice  responded  to  appeals  made  by  the  state  director.  Our  monthly 
meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  interesting.  The  society  now 
gave  the  flag  salute;  Benson  Wigton,  color  bearer,  was  supported  on 
either  side  by  the  color  guards,  Paul  Flagg  and  Thomas  B.  Powel!. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  salute  the  society,  still  grouped  around  the 
flag,  and  the  color  bearer  firmly  holding  it,  graphically  rendered  "Our 
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Flag  of  Liberty,"  composed  by  our  national  president,  and  authorized 
by  the  national  board  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  flag  salute. 
Lieutenant  colonel  C.  A.  N.  McCauley,  deputy  quartermaster  gen- 
eral. United  States  army,  gave  one  of  his  interesting  talks,  and  to 
lend  still  greater  charm  to  his  patriotic  words,  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier, carrying  an  old  flint  lock  musket  that  had  done  service  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  stood  at  the  colonel's  right  hand  in  the  bay  win- 
dow. This  soldier  came  to  our  celebration  from  Grey's  Ferry  Arse- 
nal, where  he  is  most  carefully  guarded  in  a  glass  case  in  the  museum,, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Williams,  commandant.  Although  of 
papier  mache,  this  old  soldier,  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  a  minUteman  cf 
the  provincial  army,  was  so  life-like  that  many  of  the  children  thought 
him  real.  The  colonel,  the  soldier,  the  national  colors  everywhere 
around  us,  aroused  great  enthusiasm,  and  made  all  feel  proud  they 
were  children  of  the  American  Revolution.  Isabell  Howell,  the  his- 
torian, efifectively  recited  the  "Battle  of  Lexington,"  after  which  Mrs. 
Stetson  presented  the  twenty-six  charter  members  with  certificates  of 
charter  membership,  her  personal  gift  as  president  of  the  society. 
They  were  surmounted  by  an  engraving  of  Independence  Hall  and 
each  certificate,  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  organization,  was  signed 
by  the  national  president,  Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop;  the  president  of  In- 
dependence Hall  Society,  Mrs.  David  Sprague  Stetson;  the  secretary,. 
Miss  Clara  Stetson,  and  the  registrar,  Miss  Grave  Lewis. 

After  the  distribution  of  the  certificates,  the  audience  sang  a  patri- 
otic selection  and  dispersed. 

Mrs.  David  Sprague  Stetson, 
President. 


Mrs.  Benjamin  Thompson,  State  Director  for  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  m^ost  zealous  for  the  work  of  her  splendid  state.  She  has  sent 
large  numbers  of  school  books  for  the  Cuban  schools;  in  one  instance 
forwarding  one  thousand  pounds  by  the  Columbia  transport. 


The  New  York  City  Society  is  doing  splendid  work  under  the  execu- 
tive leadership  of  Miss  Lillian  T.  Montgomery,  president.  One  of  the 
last  pieces  of  work  for  the  season  was  the  strawberry  festival  held 
Saturday  afternoon.  May  26th,  at  Hotel  St:  Andrews,  726.  street  and 
Boulevard.  This  was  a  brilliant  affair,  thronged  with  guests  and  suc- 
cessful financially  as  well  as  socially.  This  society  may  well  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  president  and   its  work. 
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Mrs.  SkvilIvE  Snow  Higgins. — For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Olean  Chapter,  we  are  called  upon  to  record 
the  death  of  one  of  our  members,  Mrs.  Seville  Snow  Higgins, 
''real  daughter"'  of  the  Revolution.  She  was  born  in  Or- 
leans, Massachusetts,  August  26,  1808  and  died  in  East  Or- 
leans, Massachusetts,  April  5,  1900. 

Mrs.  Higgins  was  descended  from  Nicholas  Snow,  who  came  to 
America  in  the  ship  "Ann,"  1623,  and  his  wife,  Constance  Hopkins  of 
the  "Mayflower."  Her  father,  Isaac  Snow,  enlisted  when  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  was  present  at  the  evacuation  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Hig- 
gins became  a  member  of  the  "Olean  Chapter,"  May  24,  1898.  We 
deeply  regret  the  loss  of  our  first  "real  daughter." 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane:  Tarbell  Bknnett. — Entered  into  rest 
May  26,  1900,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Tarbell  Bennett,  at  Pep- 
perell,  Massachusetts,  aged  75  years  and  6  days,  a  member  of 
Prudence  Wright  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Re- 
volution. She  was  a  daughter  of  Wilham  Tarbell,  who  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  of  Susan  Blood  Tar- 
bell, his  wife.  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by 
the  chapter.  May  28,  1900: 

Whereas,  God  in  his  providence  has  called  our  honored  friend 
and  "real  daughter"  to  enter  into  rest;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  -of  Mary  Jane  Tarbell  Bennett  the 
Prudence  Wright  Chapter  has  been  called  to  part  with  an  esteemed 
friend,  whose  loyalty  to  all  those  interests  which  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  hold  sacred,  will  be  cherished  by  them  as 
a  most  worthy  example. 
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Resolved,  That  not  only  have  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution sustained  a  loss,  but  the  community  at  large  shares  in  it  when 
called  to  witness  the  death  of  another  of  the  few  now  living  whose 
fathers  fought  the  battles  that  achieved  American  independence. 

Resolved,  That  this  chapter  extend  its  sincere  sympathy  to  her 
bereaved  children  and  grandchildren  in  the  loss  of  her  presence  from 
their  midst. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  this  chapter,  be  sent  to 
the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  and  to  the  local  papers  for  pub- 
lication. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Campbell  Bonner. — 

Whereas,  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has  called  into  eternal  rest 
Mrs.  Fannie  Campbell  Bonner,  one  of  our  charter  members  and 
former  treasurer. 

Resolved,  That  as  members  of  the  Campbell  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  we  have  sustained  in  her  death  an  irrepar- 
able loss.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  ability  and  faithfulness  with 
which  she  assisted  us  in  our  patriotic  work,  but  to  the  rare  qualities 
of  character,  high  ideals  and  pure  motives,  her  lofty  type  of  Christian 
womanhood  as  exemplified  in  her  life  and  death. 

Resolved,  That  our  heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended  to  her  bereaved 
husband  and  family,  especially  to  her  sister,  our  honored  state  regent, 
to  whom  we  offer  our  personal  condolence  and  the  consoling  thought 
that— 

''  For  her  are  no  storms. 

No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep." 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  on  our  records  and  that 
a  copy  be  sent  to  the  American  Monthly  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Palmer  Davis. — 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Eunice  Palmer  Davis  brings  sorrow  to  the  Anne 
Brewster  Fanning  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  chapter  will  miss  the  gentle  dignified  presence  of  Mrs.  Davis, 
whom  it  was  a  delight  to  honor  and  whose  influence  inspired  to  noble 
living.  .  The  principles  upon  which  the  society  was  established  ap- 
pealed to  her  patriotic  spirit. 

Resolved,  That  the  loving  sympathy  of  the  chapter  is  extended  to  the 
family  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Davis. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  expressions  of  sympathy  be  sent  to 
the  family,  to  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Davis  and  to  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  A.  Partridge, 
Committee. 
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Mrs.  Bellk  Gray  Dowst. — 

Where;as,  The  Frances  Dighton  Williams  Chapter  has  received, 
with  extreme  regret,  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Belle  Gray 
Dowst,  who  died  February  22,  1900,  one  of  the  earliest  members,  and 
wishing  to  express  their  grief  at  the  loss  of  one  so  endowed  with 
mental  and  moral  faculties  and  with  graces  of  character,  which  have 
won  her  friends  among  the  best  and  truest,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sorrow  for  the  loss  experienced  in 
the  death  oi  a  member  who,  from  its  inception,  has  been  in  sympathy 
with  our  chapter  and  all  for  which  it  stands. 

Resolved,  That  by  this  bereavement  we  have  lost  a  member  who, 
amid  her  manifold  activities  in  the  cause  of  morality,  of  philanthropy,, 
and  of  patriotism,  regarded  with  especial  interest  the  aims  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  chapter 
records,  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  and  also  to  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine. 

Esther  P.  H.  Estes, 

Historian. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bassktt  Foote  Griggs  died  May  19,  1900,  in 
Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Griggs  was  the  regent  of  the  Milicent  Porter  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  She  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  chapter,  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
the  establishment  of  the  historical  rooms  in  the  Bronson 
library  building,  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  local  society 
of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Her  ancestors  were  closely  associated  with  the  early  life 
of  the  New  Haven  colony.  Among  them  were  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Sweet,  Stephen  Goodyear,  governor  of  the  colony,. 
Edmund  Tapp,  Captain  Lamberton  and  Lieutenant  Robert 
Foote.  She  was  a  power  in  the  community  in  which  she  lived 
and  the  chapter  deeply  mourn  her  loss. 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  (WheelEr)  Manning. — The  Fanny  Led- 
yard  Chapter  has  been  called  to  part  with  another  of  its  be- 
loved members,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  (Wheeler)  Manning. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God  to  remove  from  our  midst  one  be- 
loved sister,  Julia  (Wheeler)  Manning,  a  loyal  and  true  member,  a 
sincere  friend,  a  devoted  Christian,  and  one  who  has  left  an  example- 
worthy  of  our  emulation. 
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Resolved,  That  as  a  chapter  and  individuals  we  deeply  feel  our  loss, 
and  we  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  heart-broken  mother,  husband 
and  son. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family,  to 
the  American  Monthi^y  Magazine;  and  to  the  local  paper,  and  be 
placed  on  file  in  chapter  records. 

Eleanor  M.  D.  Gi^adwin, 
Mary  E.   Dickinson, 
Ella  W.  Gary, 

Committee. 

Mrs.  Martha  Piper  Mason,  Mrs.  Sarah  Piper  Hersey. 
— The  Molly  Reid  Chapter,  Derry,  New  Hampshire,  has  been 
called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  two  of  its  "real  daughters,"  Mrs. 
Martha  Piper  Mason,  of  Wolfborough,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Hersey,  of  Tuftonborough,  New  Hampshire. 
They  were  sisters,  daughters  of  Mr.  John  Piper,  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  of  Tuftonborough,  New  Hampshire. 

Mrs.  Mason  was  born  February  2,  1812,  and  died  Decem- 
hcr  12,  1899. 

Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hersey,  says  of  her :  "Her  whole  life 
was  full  of  good  deeds.  She  visited  the  sick,  fed  and  clothed 
homeless  ones  and  whenever  charity  was  needed  she  re- 
sponded liberally.  She  was  an  affectionate  wife  and  mother 
and  a  devoted  Christian." 

Her  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Hersey  was  born  May  20,  1813, 
and  died  March  9,  1900.  Her  death,  like  her  life,  was  calm 
and  peaceful. 

The  remaining  sister,  Mrs.  Emily  Allen,  of  South  Lee,  New 
Hampshire,  is  now  our  only  "real  daughter."  We  were  hon- 
ored last  year  by  a  visit  from  her.  She  is  a  fair,  sweet  woman, 
upon  whom  the  years  rest  lightly.  Long  may  she  be  spared 
to  be  the  comfort  of  her  home  and  the  pride  of  our  chapter. 
Mary  Latham  Ceark,  Regent. 


Thi:  UnivKksity  of  Virginia:  Glimpses  of  its  Past  and 
Present,  by  John  S.  Patten  and  Sallic  J.  Doszvdl.  Price,  one 
dollar.  Address  either  of  the  above  at  University  Station, 
Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

This  is  a  small  octavo  volume,  finely  illustrated  with  half-tone  cuts 
of  buildings,  grounds,  surroundings,  professors,  etc.  It  contains  a 
brief  but  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the  founding  and  growth  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  is  specially  prepared  for  those  who 
would  quicken  their  memories  of  their  alma  mater  and  those  who 
seek  for  the  first  time  distinct  impressions  of  the  institution.  The 
book  is  bound  in  grey  cloth,  with  the  emblem  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  stamped  in  the  orange  and  blue  colors  pertaining  to  it.  It  is 
printed  on  handsome  enameled  paper. 


Journal  an©  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Henry  True,o/  Hamp- 
dcad,  Nczu  Hampshire,  who  was  chaplain  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire regiment  of  the  Provincial  army  in  1759  and  1762. 
Also  an  Account  oe  the  BatteE  oe  Concord  by  Captain 
Amos  Barrett,  A  Minute  Man  and  Participant.  Printed  for 
Henry  True,  Marion,  Ohio. 

These  journals  and  letters  are  printed  from  careful  copies  made 
from  the  original  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  True. 
He  has  done  a  good  work  in  thus  preserving  these  quaint  records 
of  his  ancestors  and  placing  the  information  contained  in  the  docu- 
ments beyond  the  chance  of  loss. 

A  Sketch  oe  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Russell,  Wiee  oe  Gen- 
eral William  Campbell,  and  Sister  oe  Patrick  Henry, 
hy  her  grandson,  Thomas  L.  Preston. 

Although  it  is  several  years  since  this  sketch  was  written,  attention 
is  called  to  it  as  giving  an  interesting  account  of  a  woman  of  the 
RevoAition.  General  William  Campbell  was  a  patriot  of  the  Virginia 
?tamp.  His  courage  and  zeal  in  the  service  of  his  country  brought 
him  the  friendship  of  Patrick  Henry  and  led  to  his  acquaintance  with 
his  sister,  Elizabeth.  In  intellect,  person  and  above  all  in  devot'on 
to  her  country,   Elizabeth  Henry  resembled  her  brother.     She  was  a 
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devoted  ]\Iethodist  and  the  earliest  educational  venture  of  that  de- 
nomination in  that  quarter,  Emory  and  Henry  College,  bears  united 
the  name  of  this  devoted  woman  and  one  of  their  most  esteemed 
bishops. 

Public  Papers  oe  George  Clinton,  First  Governor  oj^ 
New  York,  i 777-1 795-1 801 -1804.  Military,  Vol.  I.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Hugh  Hastings,  State  Historian.  Published 
by  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  introduction  is  a  biography  of  the  statesman,  including  his- 
Revolutionary  record  and  the  history  of  the  state  during  and  just 
before  the  war  for  independence.  Such  publications  are  of  value  not 
only  to  the  close  student  of  American  history,  but  also  to  the  general 
reader.  This  book  is  a  contribution  to  the  actual  sources  of  history 
and  brings  us  into  close  contact  with  the  men  and  women  of  the  past 
and  the  history  which  they  helped  to  make.  The  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  have  done  much  toward  creating  a  sentiment 
which  leads  to  the  publication  -of  books  of  such  intrinsic  worth  re- 
lating to  the  early  history  of  our  land.  New  York  is  doing  noble 
work  through  its  enthusiastic  historian.  It  would  be  well  if  all  our 
commonwealths  had  state  historians.  Much  of  value  that  is  now 
being  lost  would  be  saved  for  future  generations. 

We  again  call  attention  to  the  Lineage  Books.  The 
eleventh  volume  was  issued  in  June.  These  books  are  mines 
of  information  relating  to  Revolutionary  patriots  and  much 
of  the  matter  can  be  found  no  where  else.  The  records  of 
more  than  20,000  patriots  are  to  be  found  in  these  pages. 
For  sale  by  the  curator,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, 902  F  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Centennial,  July  4,  1900.  PubHshed  by  the  New 
Connecticut  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Painesville,  Ohio,  contains  an  account  of  General  Edward 
Paine,  the  Revolutionary  soldier  from  whom  the  town  was 
named.  There  are  also  brief  sketches  of  the  sixteen  families 
who  came  with  Paine  from  Connecticut,  among  whom  were 
more  Revolutionary  soldiers.  The  work  of  the  New  Con- 
necticut Chapter  receives  full  attention.  Other  matters  of  in- 
terest are,  a  poem  by  Edith  Thomas,  a  list  of  the  toasts  given 
at  the  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  1801,  and  an  account 
of  the  first  election  in  1800. 
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The:  Second  Report  oe  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  being 
printed.  Copies  can  be  obtained  at  cost  price,  to  be  paid  on 
delivery,  by  addressing,  at  once,  "The  Public  Printer,"  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  cost  of  the  last  report  was  twenty-five  cents,  but  this 
one  will  have  double  the  number  of  pages  and  many  more 
plates. 

It  will  contain  a  complete  record  of  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  in  the  war  with  Spain,  besides  much  other 
valuable  matter  relating  to  the  order. 


ERRATA. 


In  the  May  number,  page  1018,  after  the  fourteenth  line, 
a  very  important  sentence  was  omitted  in  the  report  of  the 
state  regent  of  Georgia.  It  was  as  follows :  A  state  confer- 
ence was  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  May  23rd  and  24th,  by 
invitation  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter  and  the  Piedmont  Conti- 
nental Chapter. 

The  report  of  the  Thronateeska  Chapter,  Albany,  Georgia, 
was  also  omitted.  It  should  read :  "The  Thronateeska  Chap- 
ter, Albany,  has  held  together  under  its  faithful  regent,  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Welch,  and  will  be  represented  at  the  congress  by  its 
vice-regent,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Bacon.  It  numbers  among  its  mem- 
bers a  "real  daughter,"  Mrs.  Sarah  Ash  Hall,  of  distinguished 
Revolutionary  ancestry." 
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2029  I  street  and  902  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

State  Regents^ 

Alabama, Mrs.  J.  Morgan  Smith,  South  Highlands,  Birmingham. 

Alaska,    ...... 

Arizona,      Mrs,  Hugh  H.  Price,  Phoenix,  P.  O.  Box  236. 

Arkansas,       ....  Mrs.  HELEN  M.  Norton,  923  Scott  Street,  Little  Rock. 
California,     ....  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift,  824  Valencia  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado,       ....  Mrs.  W.  F.  Slocum,  24  College  Place,  Colorado  Springs. 
Connecticut,      .    .    .  Mrs.  Sara  T.  Kinney,  1162  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven. 
IDelaware,      ....  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clarke  Churchman,  Claymont. 
District  Columbia,     Mrs.  Charles  H.  Alden,  2020  R  Street,  Washington. 
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Florida, Mrs.  Dennis  Eagan,  Jacksonville. 

Georgia,     .....  Mrs.  ROBERT  E.  Park,  Macon. 

Idaho, 

Illinois,      Mrs.  Wir,r<iAM  A.  Tai^cott,  436  N.  Main  Street,  Rockford. 

Indiana, Mrs.  James  M.  Fowi^er,  Lafayette. 

Indian  Territory,    .  Mrs.  WAI.TER  A.  Duncan,  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Nation. 

Iowa, Mrs.  Chari^es  E.  Armstrong,  355  Fifth  Ave.,  Clinton. 

Kansas, Mrs.  Katharine  S.  Lkwis,  1501  Fairmount  Ave.,  Wichita. 

Kentucky,     ....  Miss  LucreTia  Ci.ay,  Lexington. 

Louisiana,     ....  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Story,"  Saxonholme,"  Chalmette  P.  O 

Maine Mrs.  HEI.EN  Frye  White,  457  Main  Street,  Lewiston. 

Maryland, Mrs.  J.  Pembroke  Thom,  828  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts,      .    .  Miss  Sara  W.  Daggett,  116  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 

Michigan, Mrs.  Wm.Fitz-Hugh  Edwards,  530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit 

Minnesota,     ....  Mrs.  D.  A.  MonTFORT,  282  Dayton  Street,  St.  Paul. 
Mississippi,    .    .    .    ,  Miss  Ai,iCE  Q.  L0VEI.1.,  Natchez. 

Missouri, Mrs.  GEORGE  H.  ShieIvDS,  4426  Westminster  Place,  St.  L®uis». 

Montana, Mrs.  David  G.  Browne,  Park  Hotel,  Great  Falls. 

Nebraska, Mrs   George  C.  Towi,E,  124  South  24th  Street,  Omaha. 

New  Hampshire,     .  Mrs.  Josiah  Carpenter,  Manchester. 

New  Jersey,  .    .    .    .  Miss  E.  E1.1.EN  BatcheIvI^ER,  Somerville. 

New  Mexico,     .    .    .  Mrs.  L-  Bradford  Prince,  Palace  Ave.,  Santa  F^. 

New  York,     ....  Mrs.  Samuel  Verplanck,  Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

North  Carolina,    .    .  Mrs.  Edward  Dilworth  LaTTa,  "  Dil worth,"  Charlotte. 

North  Dakota,  .    .    ,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Lounsberry,  Fargo. 

Ohio, Mrs.  MoSES  M.  Granger,  140  Muskingum  Ave.,  Zanesville.. 

Oklahoma Mrs.  Cassius  M.  Barnes,  Guthrie. 

Oregon,      ....      Mrs.  J.  W.  Card,  380  32d  Street,  Portland. 
Pennsylvania,  .    .    .  Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts,  "The  Gladstone,"  Philadelphia. 
Rhode  Island,  .    .    .  Mrs.  George  M.  Thornton,  103  Clay  Street,  Central  Falls.. 
South  Carolina,    .    .  Mrs.  Clark  Waring,  1428  Laurel  Street,  Columbia. 
South  Dakota,      .    .  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Kellar,  Hot  Springs. 
Tennessee,     .    .    .      Mrs.  James  S.  Pilcher,  Addison  Ave.,  Nashville. 

Texas, Mrs.  Sidney  T.  Fontaine,.  1004  Market  Street,  Galveston. 

Utah, Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Allen,  234  loth  East  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont. Mrs.  Julius  Jacob  Estey,  Brattleboro. 

Virginia, Mrs.  Hugh  Nelson  Page,  212  Granby  St.,  Norfolk. 

Washington,      .    .    .  Mrs.  George  W.  Bacon,  512  Tenth  Avenue,  South  Seattle. 
West  Virginia,     .    . 

Wisconsin,     ....  Mrs.  James  Sidney  Peck,  5  Waverly  Place,  Milwaukee. 
Wyoming,     .    .    .    .  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Warren,  Wyoming  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER. 

Any  woman  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  who  is  of  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years,  and  is  descended  from  a  patriot  man  or  woman  who  aided 
in  establishing  American  Independence,  provided  the  applicant  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Society.  Family  tradition  alone  in  regard  to  the  services 
of  an  ancestor,  unaccompanied  by  proof  will  not  be  considered. 

All  persons  duly  qualified,  who  have  been  regularly  admitted  by  the 
National  Board  of  Management,  shall  be  members  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, but  for  purposes  of  convenience,   they  may  be   organized   into 
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local  Chapters  (those  belonging  to  the  National  Society  alone  being 
known  as  members-at-large). 

Application  Blanks  and  Constitutions  will  be  furnished  on  request 
l)y  the  State  Regent  of  the  State  in  which  you  reside,  or  by  the  "Cor- 
responding Secretary  General"  at  headquarters,  902  F.  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Applications  should  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  is  kept 
on  file  at  National  Headquarters  and  one  returned  to  file  with  a  Chap- 
ter should  one  be  joined. 

The  application  must  be  endorsed  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Society. 
The  application,  when  properly  filled  out,  should  be  directed  to  "Re- 
gistrars General,  D.  A.  R.,  Room  52,  902  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C." 

The  initiation  fee  is  One  Dollar;    the  annual  dues  are  Two  Dollars. 

The  sum  (Three  Dollars)  should  be  sent  by  check  or  money  order 
never  by  cash,  to  "Treasurer  General,  D.  A.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C." 

No  application  will  be  considered  until  this  fee  is  paid.  If  not  ac- 
cepted this  amount  will  be  returned. 


At  the  April  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Management,  D.  A. 
R.,  the  following  motion  was  unanimously  passed: 

"Resolved,  That  the  following  notice  be  inserted  in  the  American 
MoNTHivY  Magazine:  'Chapters  shall  send  to  headquarters,  D.  A.  R., 
■902  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  notice  of  deaths,  resignations,  mar- 
riages and  all  changes  of  addressses  and  list  of  officers.'  " 


LOUIS 

H. 

CORNISH, 

Publisher. 


ORIT 


% 


Monthly 


^i.oo  per  year 


VOTED-  rOTHt    PHINCIPLE^ 
tNCIDErtT^-AND-MBf^'OF   '70" 


"JJ  IOC.  per  copy 


Published  at 


i8  and  20  Rose  Street, 


New  York  City. 


Official  Organ  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Order  of 
Patriots,  and  Founders  Society  Am.  Wars,  Old  Guard,  and 
other  Societies. 


A  Trip  to  Paris  in  1900  for  the  Patriotic  Societies,  unaer  the 
auspices  of  the  Spirit  of  '76,  is  under  way. 

VAN  HORN  &  SON 

THEATRICAL  COSTUMKRS 
121  N.  Ninth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"We  received  an  order  from  the  Quartermaster's  Department  U.  S.  A. 
to  reproduce  all  the  Continental  uniforms  used  by  the  Continental  Army 
and  the  uniforms  used  by  the  army  of  1812. 

This  we  did,  making  uniforms  for  all  branches  of  Colonial  Militia,  In- 
fantry, Artillery,  and  Cavalry  including  all  the  officers. 

Three  sets  were  made  and  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  at 
the  Paris  Fair,  and  the  remaining  set  was  put  in  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  D.  C." 

We  make  up  costumes  from  our  own  designs  or  those  of  first  class 
artists. 

Colonial  costumes:   Civilian  or  Military,  on  rental  or  sale. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Coats  of  Arms,  Family  Charts,  Book- 
plates, &c.,  &c.,  in  colors  or  black 
and  white.     Estimate  free. 

Heraldry 
Illustrated 

By  W.  H.  Abbott 

A  condensed  Manual  of  Heraldry, 
its  history,  nature,  &c.,  with  glos- 
sary and  over  700  explanatory  en- 
gravings. Also  a  chapter  on  "How 
to  dra>v  and  paint  a  coat-of-arms." 

Price  $2.00  in  Red  Cloth. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  HERAIyDRY, 

29  Charles  Street,  New  York  City. 


%  ]l>0inteif. 


A  Year's  Subscription 
to  the 

AMERICAN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

would  make  an  acceptable  gift 
to  your  friends 


$1.00  a  ^eaif 


DIRECTORY. 


VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 
Alexandria,  Virginia 

Receives  and  Systematically  Files  all  An- 
cestral Data,  Free,  for  Permanent  Re- 
cord and  Ready  Access. 

Contracts  made  for  Preparing  Genealo- 
gies and  Tracing  Ancestry.  Virginia 
our  Exclusive  Field. 

Enclose  Stamp  for  Reply. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

Miss  Katharine  A.  Prichard, 

WATERBURY,  CONN., 

GENEALOGIST. 


References    Sent  on  Application. 


PEDIGREE   BLANKS 

Concise,  simple,  can  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely. Prepared  by  William  Jones  Rhees, 
Registrar  District  of  Columbia  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Single  copy,  ten  cents  ; 
four  copies,  25  rents. 

H.  K.  AVERILL  &  CO. 

Room 9, 1421  F St.,  N. W.Washington, D.C. 
HERAIvDIC  DRAWING 
There's  nothing  more  desirable 
for  a  Christmas  or  Birthday  gift 
than  a  Coat  of  Arms,  neatly  drawn 
and  strictly  accurate. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 

Edited  by  Wm.  H.  EGLE,  M.  D., 
Ex- Librarian  of  Pennsylvania, 

Historical,  Genealogical  and  Biographical 

ADDRESS,  HARRISB0RG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Harrisburg  Pdbwshing  Co., 
harrisburg,  pa. 

Printers  of  the  American  Monthly 

Magazine,  and 

General  Book  and  Job  Printers 

and  Binders. 

GENEALOGIES  TRACED 

Careful  search  for  Ancestral  Records. 

Arms  investigated  and  painted. 
Special  facilities. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
MRS.  AMOS  REED  BUCK. 
MISS  ADA  P.  BUCK, 


636       MARYLAND      AVE., 


WASHINGTON, 


OENE^ALOOISX. 


Colonial  and  Revolutionary  lines 
a  specialty. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
Miss  Minnie  F.  Micki^ey, 

Mickleys,  Penna.,  and 
Winthrop  Heights,  D.  C. 
Lineage  Chart,  25  Cents. 


Having  access  to  the  Special 
Genealogical     Index    at     the 

Nevi^berry  Library,  my  facili- 
ties   for    thorough    research 

are  better  than  at  any  other 
library  in  the  U.  S.  Special 
attention  to  Pedigrees  for  C. 
D.  of  A.  and  Mayflower  So- 
cieties.    Highest  references. 

EDWARD  A.  CLAYPOOIi,Genealoglst, 
359  Dearborn  Ave.,       Cliicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Mr.  William  Abbatt,  281  4th  Ave., 
N.  Y.,has  in  preparation  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Mrs.  ¥..  ¥.  Ellet's  Women  0/ 
the  American  Revolutio7i,  He  would 
be  glad  to  receive  from  auj'  descend- 
ants of  such,  authentic  particulars  ot 
their  "foremothers'  "  services,  (if  not 
already  in  print)  for  insertion  in  the 
book. 
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SOUVENIR  SPOONS. 

Proceeds  for  the  Continental  Hall  Fund. 
PRICE   I/IST. 

TEA  SPOONS,  plain  or  oxidized $2  50 

"  with  gilt  bowls 2  75 

all  gilt, 3  00 

COFFER  SPOONS,  plain  or  oxidized i  50 

"  with  gilt  bowls, i  75 

all  gilt, 2  00 

Send  orders  to 

J.  E.  CILDWELL  &  CO., 

Q02   Chestnut  St.,    Phila.,  Pa. 

ROSETTE  BUTTONS. 

The  informal   badge  of  the  Society,   arranged   to  be 
worn  as  stick  pins.      Each  30  cents. 

LINEAGE  BOOK. 

First  Volume  (Charter  Members),  ....  *Price  $1.00 
The  Second  Volume 

(National  Number  819-2000),   .    .  Price  $1.00 
The  Third  Volume 

(National  Number  2001-3000),     .  Price  $1.00 
The  Fourth  Volume 

(National  Number  3001-4000^     .  Price  $1.00 
The  Fifth  Volume, 

(National  Number  4001-5000),    .  Price  |i.oo 
Sixth  Volume, 

(National  Number  5001-6000),     .  Price  |i. 00 
Seventh  Volume, 

(National  Number  6001-7000),     .  Price  $1.00 
Eighth  Volume, 

(National  Number  7001-8000),    .  Price  |i.oo 
Ninth  Volume, 

(National  Number  8001-9000),    .  Price  $1.00 
Tenth  Volume, 

(National  Number  9001-10000),  .  Price  |i.oo 
Eleventh  Volume, 

(National  Number  loooi-iiooo),  .  Price  $1.00 
*  By  Order  Continental  Congress,  1897. 
An  Index  of  Ancestors  of  the  First  Volume  has  been 
compiled.     Those  wishing  it  may  secure  a  copy  by 
sending  10  cents  to  the  Curator. 

offTcial  ribbon. 

Ribbon  for  suspending  badges.     Price  50c.  a  yard. 
DIRECTORY— 1898.     PRICE,  50c. 

STATUTE  BOOK. 

This  embodies  the  working  resolutions  of  the  Na- 
tional Board.     Price,  25  cents. 

The  above  articles  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  the 
price.     Orders  should  be  addressed  to — 

THE^  CURATOR  OF  THB  D.  A.  R., 

902  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Official  Stationery.  Bearing  as  a  water-mark 
the  emblem  of  the  Society  in  enlarged  size,  and  by 
order  of  the  National  Board  made  the  official  station- 
ery for  the  use  of  the  members,  may  be  obtained  only 
from  the  official  Jewelers,  J.  E.  Cai^dwei^L  &  Co., 
902  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GENEALOGICAL  RESEARCH^. 

The  undersigned  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  British  Records  and 
especially  with  the  needs  of  Americans  seeking  to  establish  their  Trans- 
Atlantic  Pedigrees. 

Wills  and  Parish  Registers  examined  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

'  Arms  searched  for  and  copies  furnished  in  Heraldic  Colours  from  $10 
to  |ioo. 

Special  facilities  for  Record  searching  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Kngland  States.     Correspondence  solicited.     Terms  reasonable. 

•WM.  ARMSTRONG  CROZIER,  B.  A.,  L.  Th., 

3725  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Member  of  Hist.  Soc.  of  Gt.  Britain;  Oxford   Hist.  Soc.,  Staffordshire 
Antiquarian  Soc,  Hist.  Soc.  of  Penna. 

Why  try  to  stick 
things  with  some- 
thing that  doesn't 
stick?  Buy  IVIAiOR'S 
CEMENT;  you  know 
it  sticks.  Nothing 
breaks  away  from  it. 
Stick  to  IWAJOR'S 
CEiWENT.  Buy  once, 
you  will  buy  for- 
,,  ever.  There        is 

nothing     as     good; 
don't      believe      the 
Ij  substituter. 
MAJOR'S  RUBBER  and  MAJOR'S  LEATHER. 

Two  separate  cements— the  best.   Insist  on  having  them. 

ESTABLISHED  1876. 

15  ani  25  cents  per  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

MAJOR    CEMENT    CO.,    NEW   YORK    CITY. 


The  American  Monthly  Magazine 

Is  the  Official  Organ  of  tlie 

Daughters  ok  the  American  Revolution 

and  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  member 


Try  to  get  a  new  subscriber  before 
next  month's  issue 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 


Subscribe  Now 


The  best  time  to  subscribe 
for  the 

AMERICAN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
is  NOW 

Send  in  your  name  at  once 
$i.oo  a  year 


Miss  Eii^ian  Lockwood 

Business  Mafiager 

902  F.  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 


Genealogies,  Armorial  Bearings, 
Book  Plates,  &c- 

Researches  made  and  as  a  specialty  as  to 
Ancestry  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Coats 
of  Arms,  Armorial  Book  Plates. 

R.  WILBBRFORCE 

IOI2  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Edinburgh  University 

Attorney-at-Law,  London,  Kngland 

Member  of  Historical  .Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Member  of  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  "DAUGHTER" 

''THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION '' 

By  Mrs.  BIvIzabkth  F.  KiyivKT 
(A  grand-daughter  of  Brig.  Gen'l  William  Maxwell,  of  '76) 


This  book  is  the  only  permanent  memorial  of  the  women  of  that  epoch — 
their  patriotism,  sufferings,  endurance  and  influence.  It  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  and  is  rare  and  expensive.  It  contains  biographical  sketches  of  nearly 
two  hundred  oi  the  "  foremothers,"  with  portraits  of  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent.  Its  value  is  attested  by  the  frequent  use  made  of  it  by  historians, 
and  it  would  possess  great  attractions  for  the  members  of  our  patriotic  socie- 
ties were  it  not  so  scarce  as  to  be  unknown  to  most  of  them. 

I  propose  to  re- publish  this  valuable  work,  the  three  original  volumes  in 
two  (octavo  size)  gilt  top,  about  500  pages  each,  in  every  way  a  well-made  and 
handsome  edition,  with  the  original  illustrations  (and  some  additional).  The 
retail  price  will  be  $4  or  $5.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  in  advance  the  probable 
market,  I  will  furnish  to  a  limited  number  of  subscribers  the  set  at  the  nomi- 
nal price  of  $3*00  (provided  enough  are  so  received  to  warrant  publication). 

As  there  is  none  other  like  it,  this  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure 
a  work  of  unique  interest  and  historical  value  at  a  trifle  over  cost  (second-hand 
sets  of  the  original  edition  sell  as  high  as  $9.00  and  are  scarce  at  that). 

No  money  is  required  in  advance.  Send  your  subscription  at  once  and 
you  will  be  notified  when  the  list  at  $3.00  is  closed.  The  money  will  then  be 
due  and  payable,  and  publication  will  be  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  {1  he 
book  cannot  be  had  at  $3.00  except  Jrom  me.) 

Address  WILLIAM  ABBATT,  Publisher 

28t  Fourth  Avenue,  N*  Y, 


un 


ONE  DOLLAR 


Will  pay  a  subscription  for  one  year 
to  the 

American  Monthly  Magazine 


Subscribe  at  once 


Un 


t t 


WATCH 


the  date  on  tlie  wrapper  of  your  Magazine 


«^  «^  «!>•  *^  ^  p|« 


If  your  subscription  expires 
.  with  this  number 

RENEW  AT  ONCE 


Your  New  England  Ancestry 

May  be  Readily  and  Economically  Traced  by  our  Improved 

Methods* 


AN  EXPERIENCE  of  eight  years  of  continuous  research  not  only  has 
enabled  us  to  gather  together  a  vast  amount  of  original  matter, — 
copy  for  reference  many  manuscript  records,  prove  numerous  un- 
settled  problems,   discover  hidden   documents  of  great  value,  but 
also  gain  information  of  the  locality  of  the   existing  records   most 
helpful  to  genealogists.     Researches  made  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 
HAVING  in  this  time  aided  many  American   families  trace  and  prove 
their  ancestry,  WE  WOULD  ALSO  BE  OF  SERVICE  TO  YOU  in 
your  quest  and  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
SPECIAL  aid  given  also  to  compilers  of  genealogies. 
WRITE  for   particulars,  circulars,   references,  lists   of  records  on   file, 
Patrons'    Blanks  or   find  one  in    every  copy  of   our  Photo- Ancestral 
Record,  terms,  &c. 
HAVE  ALREADY  PUBLISHED  - 

"EARLY  CONNECTICUT  MARRIAGES"  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV— Con- 
taining records  of  some  20,000  Connecticut  marriages  between  165 1 
and  1800.     The  set  of  four  books  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $5. 
♦'EARLY    MASSACHUSETTS    MARRIAGES"     Book    I.— Worcester 
County  from  1736  to  1787.     Price  |2.oo.     Postpaid. 

Bailey's  Photo- Ancestral  Record,  en- 
titled: ''Tlie  Record  of  My  Ancestry.'' 
Third  edition.  Increasingly  popular  for 
recording  the  various  lines  of  family  an- 
cestry with  existing  photographs,  refer- 
ences, coats  of  arms,  wills,  deeds,  &c. 
Unlimited  in  extent  and  adaptation. 
Highly  spoken  of  everywhere  and  most 
recent. 

THE  BOOK  TO  HAND  DOWN.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Send  for  Washington  pedigree  with 
photographs  showing  method.  Price: 
Leather  (.in  metal  box)  I5.  Embossed 
cloth  $3.  Trial  edition  (flexible  cover] 
$2.  Postpaid. 
Address 


Showing  one  page  of  Bailey's  An- 
cestral Album  filled. 


Bureau  of  American  Ancestry 

(Frederic  W.  Bailey,  Mgr.) 
P.  0.  Box  587  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bailey's  Photo  Ancestral  Record— "T/ie  Becord  of  My  Ancestry''— va.ay 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

By  the  Hon.  Henry  F.  M  ac  far  land. "^ 

"The:  Declaration  of  Independence  is  as  much  alive  to-day 
as  when  it  was  born  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  ago. 
It  is  immortal.  Its  vitality  is  attested  by  the  fresh  interest  in 
it  during  the  past  year  when  it  has  been  more  discussed  in 
congress  and  in  the  press  than  in  any  former  year.  Although 
it  is  the  bible  of  our  poHtics,  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people  and  beyond  criticism,  beyond  eulogy,  it  is  Hke  the 
Bible  of  our  religion,  subject  to  interpretation.  No  political 
sect  can  claim  it  is  exclusively  its  own,  all  political  sects 
may  claim  an  equal  title  to  it.  As  on  this  Independence 
Day  we  rise  to  an  independence  of  political  parties,  rise  from 
being  RepubHcans  or  Democrats  to  be  Americans,  so  we  may 
assert  amid  our  conflicting  opinions  about  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  it  is  our  common  possession,  our  common 
source  of  inspiration.  No  individual  or  set  of  individuals 
can  monopolize  either  the  immortal  Declaration  or  the 
American  flag,  but  there  is  enough  of  both  for  us  all.  Ex- 
pansionist or  anti-expansionist,  strict  constructionist  or  lib- 
eral constructionist,  whatever  we  may  be  called,  we  are  one  in 
our  admiration  and  veneration  for  this  great  paper  issued  by 
a  congress  unexcelled,  as  Lord  Chatham  said,  'in  soHdity  of 
reasoning  force,  of  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  conclusion.'  No 
one  now  reads  Magna  Charta.  It  is  only  a  name  to  round 
a  period.  No  one  but  lawyers  and  students  reads  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  but  we  all  read  the  Declaration 

*An  oration  delivered  before  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  4,  1900. 
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of  Independence  at  least  once  a  year,  and  its  striking  pas- 
sages are  household  words.  None  of  us  look  at  the  original 
in  the  safe  at  the  library  of  the  state  department  without  a 
thrill  of  exaltation. 

"Yet  we  may  and  do  honestly  differ  about  it.  Is  it  poetry? 
Is  it  prose?  The  senior  senator  from  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  Samuel  Adams  began  the  agitation  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  takes  one  view  of  it  in  his  great 
speech  on  the  Philippine  question,  the  junior  senator  from 
that  same  commonwealth  in  his  great  speech  on  the  Philip- 
pine question  takes  another  view  of  it.  Are  those  famous 
declarations  in  the  Declaration  only  the  'glittering  generali- 
ties' that  Rufus  Choate  said  they  were,  or  are  they  very 
truth  of  very  truth  and  to  be  taken  literally?  In  this  case 
does  the  letter  kill  while  the  spirit  makes  alive?  These  and 
like  questions  run  through  the  high  debate  over  this  great 
document.  I  Hke  to  think  that  it  is  both  poetry  and  prose, 
according  to  the  genius  of  our  race.  We  are  at  once  the  most 
sentimental  and  the  most  practical  people  on  earth.  Our 
story  as  a  nation,  the  most  marvelous  in  all  history,  is  poetry 
and  prose  interwoven.  It  could  not  be  written  otherwise. 
And  in  spite  of  the  manifold  material  changes  of  this  century, 
the  opening  of  the  mechanical  age,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence still  represents  fully  our  national  life. 

"  T  could  not  write  my  poem  and  so  I  lived  it,'  said 
Thoreau.  This  might  well  have  been  said  by  the  stern  poets 
of  action  who  published  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
the  world.  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin 
Frankhn,  Roger  Sherman,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  com- 
mittee of  congress  to  prepare  the  document — these  are  men 
of  prose,  you  say,  lawyers,  statesmen,  men  of  affairs,  stand- 
ing solidly  on  the  ground  and  looking  at  men  and  not  at 
stars. 

'They,  and  the  men  whom  they  represented,  went  about 
this  matter  in  the  old-fashioned,  practical,  cautious  way  of 
our  race.  They  made  no  declaration  of  independence  until 
all  the  world  knew  that  the  colonies  were,  in  fact,  indepen- 
dent, if  not  free.  It  was  a  record  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished, not  an  announcement  of  what  was  desired.     More 
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than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  'embattled  farmers'  of 
Lexington  'fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world.'  It  was 
more  than  a  year  since  the  American  militia  at  Bunker  Hill 
won  a  moral  victory  over  the  British  regulars.  It  was  more 
than  a  year  since  George  Washington  took  command  of  an 
army  which  in  itself  was  an  evidence  of  independence. 

"The  thirteen  colonies  were  governing  themselves  indi- 
vidually, and  as  a  federation,  in  practical  separation  from  the 
British  government,  and  the  British  army  was  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  coerce  them  into  subjection  before  they  were 
willing  to  put  it  all  down  in  black  and  white.  Nothing  is 
plainer  now,  as  we  study  the  letters  and  speeches  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Revolution,  than  that  they  were  reluctant  to  press 
for  independence,  and  that  Samuel  Adams  was  the  only  one 
who  desired  it  from  an  early  period  in  the  struggle,  while  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  more  faithfully 
represented  by  a  strong  minority  of  the  leaders  who  opposed 
it  to  the  last. 

"The  idea  we  got  from  our  school  histories,  as  children, 
that  'the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
of  America'  was  literally  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the 
people  of  those  states,  or  even  of  their  leaders,  we  know  now 
was  mythical,  but  even  Lexington  and  Concord  and  Bunker 
Hill,  the  leadership  of  Washington  and  the  incessant  endeav- 
ors of  Jefiferson  and  the  Adamses  overcame  with  difficulty 
the  opposition  to  separation  from  Great  Britain.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  according  to  the  latest  and  best  historians,  that,  if  the 
people  had  been  polled  on  the  question,  the  majority  w^ould 
have  voted  against  independence,  and  that  this  would  have 
been  true  whether  the  voting  was  done  by  the  limited  number 
then  entitled  to  vote  or  whether  all  the  adult  population  took 
part.  As  a  matter  of  fact, of  course,  the  continental  congress, 
which  was  the  government  of  the  Revolution,  derived  its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  without  any  formal 
ascertainment  of  the  wishes  of  the  governed,  and,  as  Judge 
Story  shows  in  his  'Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,*  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  governed  were  not  regarded. 

"It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  how  unpopular  the  idea  of 
separation  from  Great  Britain  was.    Listen  to  this  testimcnv 
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from  John  Adams,  writing  in  his  old  age  in  1822  of  the  ar- 
rival at  Philadelphia  in  1774  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
to  the  first  congress.  Bear  in  mind  that  there  was  a  strong 
sentiment  against  independence  in  his  own  state : 

"  'We  were  met  at  Frankfort  by  Dr.  Rush,  Mr.  Mififlin,  Mr. 
Bayard  and  several  other  of  the  most  active  sons  of  liberty 
in  Philadelphia,  who  desired  a  conference  with  us.  We  in- 
vited them  to  take  tea  with  us  in  a  private  apartment.  They 
asked  leave  to  give  us  some  information  and  advice,  which 
we  thankfully  granted.  They  represented  to  us  that  the 
friends  of  government  in  Boston  and  in  the  Eastern  states 
had  represented  us  to  the  Middle  and  South  as  four  desperate 
adventurers. 

''  'Mr.  Gushing  was  a  harmless  kind  of  man,  but  poor,  and 
wholly  dependent  upon  his  popularity  for  his  subsistence. 
Mr.  Samuel  Adams  was  a  very  artful,  designing  man,  but 
desperately  poor  and  wholly  dependent  on  his  popularity  with 
the  lowest  vulgar  for  his  living. 

"  'John  Adams  and  Mr.  Paine  were  two  young  lawyers,  of 
no  great  talents,  reputation  or  weight,  who  had  no  other 
means  of  raising  themselves  into  consequence  than  by  court- 
ing popularity.  We  were  all  suspected  of  wishing  indepen- 
dence. Now,  said  they,  you  must  not  utter  the  word  inde- 
pendence, nor  give  the  least  hint  or  insinuation  of  the  idea 
either  in  congress  or  any  private  conversation ;  if  you  do, 
you  are  undone ;  for  independence  is  as  unpopular  in  the  Mid- 
dle or  South  as  the  Stamp  Act  itself.  No  man  dares  to  speak 
of  it.  *  *  "^^  *  *  *  You  are  thought  to  be  too  warm. 
You  must  not  come  forward  with  any  bold  measure ;  you 
must  not  pretend  to  take  the  lead. 

''  'You  know  Virginia  is  the  most  popular  state  in  the 
Union — very  proud — they  think  they  have  a  right  to  lead. 
The  South  and  Middle  are  too  much  disposed  to  yield  to  it.' 

"This  was  plain  dealing,  but  it  made  a  deep  impression. 
That  conversation  has  given  a  coloring  to  the  whole  policy 
of  the  United  States  from  that  day  to  this. 

"You  remember  that  in  October,  1775,  six  months  after 
Lexington  and  Concord,  even  John  Adams,  writing  to  his 
wife,  said : 
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"  The  situation  of  things  is  so  alarming  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  prepare  our  minds  and  hearts  for  every  event,  even  the 
worst.  From  my  earHest  entrance  into  life  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  public  cause  of  America,  and  from  first  to  last 
I  have  had  upon  my  mind  a  strong  impression  that  things 
would  be  wrought  up  to  their  present  crisis.  I  saw  from  the 
beginning  that  the  controversy  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
never  would  be  settled,  and  every  day  convinces  me  more  and 
more. 

''  'This  has  been  the  source  of  all  the  disquietude  of  my  life. 
It  has  lain  down  and  risen  up  with  me  these  twelve  years. 
The  thought  that  we  might  be  driven  to  the  sad  necessity  of 
breaking  our  connection  with  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  the 
carnage  and  destruction  which  it  was  easy  to  see  must  attend 
the  separation,  always  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  grief.  And 
even  now,  I  would  gladly  retire  from  pubHc  life  forever,  re- 
nounce all  chance  for  profits  or  honors  from  the  public ;  nay, 
I  would  cheerfully  contribute  my  little  property  to  obtain 
peace  and  liberty.  But  all  these  must  go,  and  my  life,  too, 
before  I  can  surrender  the  right  of  my  country  to  a  free  con- 
stitution. I  dare  not  consent  to  it.  I  should  be  the  most  mis- 
erable of  mortals  ever  after,  whatever  honors  or  emoluments 
might  surround  me.' 

"George  Washington,  who  knew  the  opinion  of  his  time 
more  accurately  than  most  men,  wrote  to  his  friend,  Captain 
MacKenzie,  of  the  British  army,  in  1774,  what  was  unques- 
tionably a  summary  of  the  most  American  sentiment  of  that 
year: 

"  'Permit  me,  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend  (for  you  know  I 
always  esteemed  you),  to  express  my  sorrow  that  fortune 
should  place  you  in  a  service  that  must  fix  curses  to  the  latest 
posterity  upon  the  contrivers,  and,  if  success  (which,  by  the 
way,  is  impossible)  accompanies  it,  execrations  upon  all 
those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  the  execution. 

"  'Give  me  leave  to  add,  and  I  think  I  can  announce  it  as 
a  fact,  that  it  is  not  the  intent  or  wish  of  that  government 
(Massachusetts),  or  any  other  upon  this  continent,  separately 
or  collectively,  to  set  up  for  independence ;  but  this  you  may 
-at  the  same  time  rely  on,  that  none  of  them  will  ever  submit 
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to  the  loss  of  those  valuable  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  every  free  state,  and  without 
which  life,  liberty  and  property  are  rendered  totally  insecure. 
Again  give  me  leave  to  add,  as  my  opinion,  that  more  blood 
will  be  spilled  on  this  occasion,  if  the  ministry  are  determined 
to  push  matters  to  extremity,  than  history  has  ever  yet  fur- 
nished instances  of  in  the  annals  of  North  America,  and  such 
a  vital  wound  will  be  given  to  the  peace  of  this  great  country 
as  time  itself  cannot  cure  or  eradicate  the  remembrance  of.' 

"As  late  as  the  nth  of  February,  1776,  John  Adams  wrote 
from  Philadelphia  to  his  wife :  There  is  a  deep  anxiety,  a  kind 
of  thoughtful  melancholy,  and  in  some  a  lowness  of  spirits 
approaching  to  despondency  prevailing  through  the  southern 
colonies  at  present.  In  this  or  a  similar  condition  we  shall 
remain,  I  think,  until  late  in  the  spring,  when  some  critical 
event  will  take  place ;  perhaps  sooner.  But  the  Arbiter  of 
events  only  knows  which  way  the  torrent  will  be  turned. 
Judging  by  experience,  by  probabilities,  and  by  all  appear- 
ances, I  conclude  it  will  roll  on  to  dominion  and  glory,  though 
the  circumstances  and  consequences  may  be  bloody.'  But  he 
could  still  say,  with  sarcasm,  'If  a  post  or  two  more  should 
bring  you  unlimited  latitude  of  trade  to  all  nations  and  a  po- 
lite invitation  to  all  nations  to  trade  with  you,  take  care  that 
you  do  not  call  it  or  think  it  independency;  no  such  matter; 
independency  is  a  hobgoblin  of  such  frightful  mien  that  it 
would  throw  a  delicate  person  into  fits  to  look  it  in  the  face.'" 

"Slowly,  gradually,  keeping  step  with  their  colonies,  the 
delegates  in  congress  were  pushed  forward  by  events,  the 
conservatives  yielding  only  to  the  force  of  destiny  and  fight- 
ing against  independence  to  the  end.  Even  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  to  prepare  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  June,  even  after  its  report,  they  maintained 
the  resistance.  Thomas  Jefiferson,  who  had  written  the 
Declaration,  with  slight  assistance  from  John  Adams  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,  as  we  see  in  the  rough  draft  in  the  library 
at  the  state  department,  was  no  debater,  and  he  sat  silent 
through  the  great  three  days'  discussion  of  his  production, 
gratefully  hailing  John  Adams,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  its  de- 
fense, as  'the  Colossus  of  that  debate.'    But  the  fight  was  wort 
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on  the  second  day  of  July,  when  the  Declaration  was  adopted. 
John  Adams  was  able  to  write  to  his  wife  on  the  third  in  the 
words  that  are  commonly  quoted  for  the  fourth  of  July,  be- 
cause we  celebrate  the  signing  and  not  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration: 

"  'Yesterday  the  greatest  question  was  decided  which  ever 
was  debated  in  America,  and  greater,  perhaps,  never  was  nor 
will  be  decided  among  men. 

''  The  second  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be  the  most  memorable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the  great  an- 
niversary festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the  day 
of  deliverance  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty. 
It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows, 
games,  sports,  bells,  bonfires  and  illuminations  from  one  end 
of  this  continent  to  the  other,  and  from  this  time  forward  for 
evermore.  You  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm, 
but  I  am  not.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 'toil  and  blood  and 
treasure  it  will  cost  us  to  maintain  this  Declaration  and  sup- 
port and  defend  these  states.  Yet  through  all  the  gloom  I 
can  see  the  rays  of  ravishing  Hght  and  glory.  I  can  see  that 
the  end  is  more  than  worth  all  the  means ;  and  that  posterity 
will  triumph  in  that  day's  transaction  even  though  we  should 
rue  it,  which  I  trust  in  God  we  shall  not.' 

"Samuel  Adams,  the  agitator  of  independence,  the  arch- 
revolutionist,  the  first  modern  politician,  the  first  modern 
editor,  who  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  make  the  public 
opinion  of  his  time,  wrote  to  his  friend,  John  Pitts,  of  Boston  : 

"  'It  must  be  allowed  by  the  impartial  world  that  this 
Declaration  has  not  been  made  rashly — too  much,  I  fear,  has 
been  lost  by  delay,  but  an  accession  of  several  colonies  has 
been  gained  by  it.' 

"This  tells  the  story  of  the  evolution  through  revolution  to 
independence  under  Anglo-Saxon  methods.  And  these  men, 
who  knew  how  to  wait  as  well  as  how  to  act,  knew  how  to 
compromise  and  how  to  negotiate  with  their  opponents,  as 
well  as  how  to  fight,  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence with  eyes  wide  open  to  the  actual  circumstances  and 
conditions.    They  knew,  for  example,  that  there  were  slaves 
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in  the  colonies.  The  congress  actually  struck  out  of  Jeffer- 
son's draft  a  denunciation  of  George  III.  for  encouraging  the 
slave  trade  to  America,  by  refusing  to  ratify  the  enactments 
of  southern  colonies  against  it.  They  knew,  too,  that  besides 
the  African  slaves  there  were  white  semi-slaves,  'redemption- 
ers'  and  the  like,  who  were  also  not  'equal'  before  the  law  or 
in ,  any  other  way  with  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
natural  inequalities  or  the  then  existing  legal  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women,  which  they  also  fully  recognized. 

''All  this  must  be  remembered  when  we  read  that  they  de- 
clared that  'all  men  are  created  equal'  and  that  among  their 
'unalienable  rights'  are  'Hfe,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness,' and  the  words  can  be  construed  fairly  only  when  this 
is  remembered. 

"But  these  shrewd,  strong  men  of  prose  were  men  of 
poetry,  too.  Sense  and  sentiment  were  joined  in  them.  They 
were  seers.  They  saw  farther  into  their  time  and  farther  into 
the  future  than  any  other  men.  They  belonged  to  the  noble 
company  of  those  'who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  power  of  fire,  escaped  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  from  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed 
mighty  in  war,  turned  to  flight  armies  of  aliens.'  They  saw 
ideals  so  clearly  that  they  were  constrained  to  follow  them. 
They  were  not  visionaries,  but  they  were  not  disobedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision.  These  men  who  wrenched  this  conti- 
nent from  the  king's  hand,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
mighty  nation,  cannot  be  understood  unless  we  realize  that 
they  were  men  of  imagination  and  of  spiritual  force,  poets 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  This  explains  why  they 
carried  on  upon  these  shores  the  battle  for  political  freedom, 
of  Hampden  and  Pym  and  Cromwell  fighting  side  by  side, 
so  to  speak,  with  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Burke,  even  while  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  clung  to  the  old 
order,  blind  followers  of  the  blind  conservatives. 

"Contrast  George  Washington  with  George  III.,  waiving, 
temporarily,  the  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of  Wash- 
ington, and  you  will  understand  why  each  played  the  part  he 
took  in  that  great  hour  of  our  history.     George  Washington 
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was  the  most  sensible  of  men,  solid,  sagacious,  practical,  even 
prosaic  in  ordinary  life,  and  he  never  wrote  anything  that 
could  be  called  poetry  except  a  few  love  verses  in  his  courting 
days.  But  he  could  see  what  the  dull  Boeotian  king  of  Eng- 
land could  not  see,  and  so  he  could  do,  and  did  do,  what  the 
Dutch  monarch  could  never  have  thought  of  doing.  Wash- 
ington, we  are  told,  'thought  continentally.'  He  saw  beyond 
the  Alleghenies — yes,  beyond  the  Mississippi.  He  sought  to 
hold  the  continent  for  his  race  and  to  bind  the  east  and  west 
together  with  roads  and  canals  for  the  future  greatness, 
which  was  real  to  him.  He  saw  the  purer  state,  the  better 
government,  the  larger  Hfe,  of  a  repubhc — independent  not 
only  of  British  tyranny,  but  of  European  prejudices  and  tra- 
ditions, customs  and  quarrels.  He  saw  ideals  which  made  all 
sacrifices  reasonable.  Above  all,  he  labored  and  endured  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. 

"When  the  new-born  nation  went  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  at  Valley  Forge,  Washington  went  down 
upon  his  knees  to  God  and  prayed  for  his  people  like  Moses 
or  Joshua.  In  the  terrible  hour  when  Washington  was  the 
government,  dictator  by  unanimous  consent,  and  without 
appointment,  because  no  other  man  could  save  the  state  and 
the  Revolution  seemed  more  likely  to  fail  than  to  succeed, 
he  rose  to  his  greatest  height  as  he  turned  to  Heaven  for  the 
aid  earth  could  not  give. 

The  men  who  made  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
then  made  it  good  left  us  a  goodly  heritage,  spiritual  as  well 
as  material.  They  freed  us  forever  from  the  fear  of  foreign 
tyranny.  We  dread  no  foreign  foe.  W^e  are  now  the  arbiters, 
if  not  the  masters,  of  the  world,  and  where  we  sit  at  the  coun- 
cil of  the  nations  is  the  head  of  the  table.  Our  flag  floats  over 
countries  that  George  Washington  saw  dimly,  if  at  all,  and 
millions  live  under  its  beauty  and  blessing  who  cannot  read 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  original.  We  have 
not  only  political  independence,  but  political  domination  in 
the  world's  affairs.  But,  as  Washington  foresaw  in  his  fare- 
well address,  we  are  in  danger  from  foes  within  the  state, 
from  foes  wathin  ourselves.  'Where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish.'     Our    political    independence,  our    material 
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power  and  wealth,  will  not  save  us  from  the  moral  slavery  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  which  ended  in  destruction.  If,  in  self- 
indulgence,  we  yield  to  the  blandishments  of  materialism,  we 
shall  find  our  strength  gone,  our  limbs  bound,  our  eyes  put 
out,  the  vision  ended,  the  glory  departed. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  patriot  to  lift  up  the  standard  of 
personal  and  civic  righteousness,  lest  the  enemy  come  in  Uke 
a  flood  and  sweep  away  our  real  independence.  It  is  not 
enough  to  admire  and  applaud  the  heroes  of  the  past  we 
ourselves  must  be  the  heroes  and,  if  needs  be,  the  martyrs 
of  the  present.  In  the  faith  that  the  patriots  of  America  will 
keep  alive  forever  the  true  'spirit  of  76,'  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  splendid  courage,  and  of  reverent  trust  in  God 
and  obedience  to  His  will,  we  may  rejoice  in  the  glorious 
prospects  of  the  repubhc. 

"Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 
Great  God,  our  King." 
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By  Lieutenant-general  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A."^ 

'Tt  has  been  sometimes  said  that  there  was  not  patriotism 
enough  in  the  interior  of  China  to  last  a  true  American  over 
night.  In  other  words,  a  people  that  have  been  for  genera- 
tions subject  to  arbitrary,  despotic  government,  having  no 
authority,  rights,  influence  or  voice  in  the  government  under 
which  they  live ;  that  have  been  reduced  to  such  abject 
poverty  that  their  condition  is  one  of  incessant  and  unre- 
quited toil,  and  that  from  early  manhood  to  old  age  are  only 

*An  address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  monument  to  General 
Israel  Putnam  by  the  Putnam  Hill  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  June,  1900. 
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able  to  obtain  the  barest  necessities  of  life — such  a  people  can 
have  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  or  the  welfare 
of  their  fellow-men,  and,  in  fact,  are  indifferent  to  all  con- 
siderations except  their  own  wretched  existence.  Liberty,  in- 
dependence, freedom  of  thought  and  of  action,  come  to  those 
only  who  can  appreciate  them  and  are  willing  to  encounter 
obstacles,  endure  privations  and  make  sacrifices,  if  need  be,, 
to  obtain  or  preserve  them.  Mankind,  by  long  suffering  and. 
deprivation,  may  become  reduced  to  a  condition  of  apathy  and 
indifference  little  above  the  condition  of  simple  animal  exist- 
ence ;  whereas,  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  freedom's  domain, 
man  becomes  the  embodiment  of  an  independent,  resolute 
and  highly  intelligent  being. 

"The  heroism  of  the  ancient  Greeks  on  the  plains  of  Mara- 
thon ;  the  fortitude  of  the  Spartans  at  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae; the  intelligence  and  independent  spirit  of  the  an- 
cient Romans ;  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  in  the  fair  land  of  Poland ;  the  followers  of 
Bruce  and  Wallace  and  other  heroes  of  Scotland — all  have 
demonstrated  what  a  people  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  freedom 
can  achieve  when  actuated  by  individual  independence  and 
guided  by  indomitable  and  heroic  leaders.  I  have  often 
been  impressed  by  the  independent  spirit  manifested  by  the 
native  American  Indian,  who  is  accustomed  to  breathe  the 
free,  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  roam  through  the  forests  and 
over  the  plains,  communing  alone  with  nature,  and  knowing 
no  superior^  except  the  Great  Spirit,  whom  he  cannot  com- 
prehend, yet  reveres  with  profound  awe  and  faith. 

''Students  of  our  history  will  remember  that  the  English 
government  was  led  to  believe  that  the  material  did  not  exist 
in  the  American  colonies  out  of  which  an  army  could  be  made. 
The  Revolution  was  fast  ripening,  yet  parliament  had  for- 
gotten the  French  and  Indian  wars.  Braddock's  defeat, 
where  the  regulars  ran,  while  the  Virginia  militia,  led  by  a 
Virginian  volunteer,  held  the  enemy  in  check,  covering  the 
retreat,  had  passed  out  of  mind.  When  the  time  came,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  no  country  possessed  better  material 
for  an  army  than  did  the  thirteen  colonies.  In  the  French 
and  Indian  wars  men  were  accustomed  to  campaign  at  long 
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distances,  over  the  trails  that  led  through  the  forests,  over 
the  mountains  and  into  the  swamps,  keeping  up  an  incessant 
warfare  against  the  enemies  of  their  country  for  two  genera- 
tions. They  felled  the  forests,  cleared  the  fields,  fought  the 
wild  beasts  and  savages  of  the  new  country,  and  builded  the 
homes  of  a  free  people,  who  were  to  establish  a  mighty  re- 
public in  the  new  world.  This  training  produced  those 
indomitable  spirits  that  were  drawn  together  by  the 
common  cause  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  These  were  the 
hardy  farmers,  robust  mechanics,  and  bold,  brawny  sailors, 
all  accustomed  to  toil,  hundreds  of  whom  had  fought  with 
EngHshmen  in  the  colonial  wars  and  hundreds,  also,  who  had 
lived  half  their  lives  in  constant  warfare  on  the  frontier  with 
Indians,  who  all  became  the  followers  of  Washington,  Put- 
nam, Warren,  Prescott,  Allen,  Montgomery,  Marion,  Stark 
and  other  great  leaders  in  the  formation  of  the  army  of  the 
Revolution. 

"The  finest  material  for  an  army  that  the  world  has  ever 
produced  was  ready  at  hand,  in  the  rough,  it  is  true,  but 
forged  in  nature's  own  workshop,  and  requiring  only  a  master 
hand  to  put  it  in  complete  form.  As  in  ,every  great  crisis, 
some  one  rises  up  who  is  equal  to  the  emergency;  so  now 
the  one  man  who  could  mold  and  harmonize  the  independent 
elements  and  characters  at  hand  into  one  grand  army  for  a 
•common  purpose  was  the  immortal  Washington. 

*'A  worthy  assistant  to  the  commander-in-chief  was  the  man 
whose  memory  and  deeds  we  are  all  proud  to  honor  to-day — 
Israel  Putnam.  Like  Cincinnatus  of  old,  he  was  called  from 
the  plow  to  do  great  things.  I  will  not  attempt  to  draw  the 
character  of  this  unique  soldier.  We  know  that  he  had  a 
genius  for  command,  an  indomitable  will,  an  energy  that  never 
tired,  and  that  he  was  a  patriot  than  whom  there  was  none 
more  conspicuous.  Washington  recognized  the  keynote  of 
his  success  when,  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  he  remarked,  speak- 
ing to  Putnam,  who  commanded  the  center  of  our  army :  'You 
seem.  General,  to  have  the  faculty  of  infusing  your  own  spirit 
into  all  the  workmen  you  employ.'  An  illustration  culled 
from  the  historian  will  give  a  good  idea  of  his  rugged,  stern 
nature.     During  the  siege  of  Boston,  one  of  our  ofHcers,  writ- 
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ing  of  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  winter,  observes :  'Every- 
thing thaws  here  except  Old  Put.  He  is  still  as  hard  as  ever, 
crying  out  for  'powder,  powder,  powder;  ye  gods,  give  us 
powder !'  General  Putnam  was  always  on  the  alert.  It 
was  a  boast  of  the  old  general  that  he  slept  with  but  one  eye. 

"I  have  been  invited  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  'Army  of 
the  Revolution,'  of  which  Israel  Putnam  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  unique  and  picturesque  type.  It  occurs  to  me  that  a 
simple  recital  of  a  few  plain  facts  of  history  concerning  the 
continental  troops  will  be  worth  more  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  what  we  owe  to  this  immortal  body  than  all  the  glittering 
generalities  and  personal  encomiums  I  might  utter. 

"From  Massachusetts'  organized  militia  came  the  famous 
'minute  men,'  after  a  plan  formulated  by  Timothy  Pickering. 
When  the  summons  came  on  that  eventful  night  of  April  i8, 
1775,  thousands  answered  the  call. 

"Ten  days  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  provincial 
congress  of  Massachusetts  resolved  that  an  army  ought  to 
be  raised,  and  soon  after  the  battle,  in  a  convention  composed 
of  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  the  army  was  fixed  at  30,000 — the 
Massachusetts  contingent  being  13,600.  The  army  was  al- 
ready gathering  and  crowding  the  roads  to  Boston.  Father 
and  son  marched  side  by  side.  The  ardor  of  the  people  was 
intense.  General  Ward  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  this  force,  each  colony  providing  for  its  own  men.  The 
continental  congress,  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1775,  accepted 
the  army  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  Washington 
was,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  appointed  general  and  commander- 
in-chief.  By  the  i8th  the  army  organization  was  reduced  to 
a  definite  plan,  with  four  major-generals,  eight  brigadier- 
generals,  an  adjutant-general,  a  quartermaster-general,  a 
paymaster-general,  and  a  chief  engineer. 

"Upon  taking  command,  Washington  found  that  the  returns 
gave  him  16,770  men,  though  he  had  but  13,443  fit  for  duty; 
but  it  was  an  enthusiastic  army,  having  full  confidence  in  the 
new  commander.  The  siege  of  Boston  progressed  ;  there  were 
some  casualties.  War  was  beginning  to  be  a  reality.  Sum- 
mer passed,  and  ?  New  England  winter  set  in.     The  men's 
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hearts  grew  faint  within  them  when  they  remembered  the 
cheerful  firesides  they  had  left.  The  poetry  of  war  was  gone, 
and  in  its  stead  came  the  hard,  stern  reality — the  more  stern 
when  strong  men  sufifer  want  and  privation  together.  As 
winter  advanced  their  sufferings  increased  for  want  of  cloth- 
ing and  the  greater  want  of  fuel. 

''The  new  army  was,  therefore,  like  the  old,  enlisted  for  a 
limited  period.  The  patriotic  feeling  throughout  the  country 
had  not,  however,  begun  to  ebb.  In  December,  when  the 
Connecticut  troops  went  home  in  detachments,  the  people 
along  the  route  refused  them  food  and  shelter.  A  great 
rnany  soldiers  were  ready  to  reenhst,  but  craved  a  short  fur- 
lough. Washington's  calm  self-possession  under  the  trying 
circumstances  was  simply  sublime.  He  and  his  generals, 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1775,  were  compeUed  to 
disband  the  old  army  and  enroll  a  new  one  within  pointblank 
shot  of  an  enemy,  perfectly  armed,  disciplined  and  led  by  ex- 
perienced officers.  It  was  a  work  of  the  utmost  difficulty. 
Dissatisfied  officers  discouraged  enlistments.  The  dearth  of 
arms  was  so  great  that  it  was  necessary,  on  dismissing  men, 
to  retain  their  arms,  without  distinguishing  between  public 
and  private  property.  But  the  work  went  on,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  old  army  was  dissolved  and  a  new 
one  put  in  its  place.  Thus  ended  the  old  or  first  army  of  the 
Revolution. 

'Tt  had,  however,  left  its  mark  upon  the  pages  of  history. 
Bunker  Hill  was  its  only  battle,  but  it  had  kept  the  flower  of 
Britain's  army,  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet,  penned  up  for 
eight  months  in  Boston,  and  had  cut  ofif  supplies  and  render- 
ed useless  their  superiority  of  equipment  and  discipline.  Its 
ablest  men  formed  a  nucleus  for  the  army  of  1776.  This 
army,  with  some  additional  regiments  from  the  Middle  States, 
was  the  one  with  which  Washington  made  his  wonderful  re- 
treat from  Long  Island,  and  fought  the  battle  of  White  Plains. 
Its  memorable  march  through  the  Jerseys  was  marked  by 
losses  occasioned  by  sickness,  battle,  desertion  and  expiration 
of  service ;  but  it  surprised  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  and 
defeated  the  British  at  Princeton.  At  the  most  critical 
moment  of  the  campaign,  when  the  term  of  service  of  the 
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New  England  regiments  was  about  to  expire,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  they  engaged  for  six  weeks  of  winter 
service,  and  stood  by  their  general  until  he  was  secure  in 
strong  winter  quarters  at  Morristown  and  the  enemy  had 
retired  to  their  winter  quarters.  Washington  had  tried  to 
convince  congress  that  it  was  an  almost  fatal  mistake  to  enlist 
men  for  so  short  a  period  as  to  make  them  useless  for  the 
extended  plans  necessary.  Forty-seven  thousand  continen- 
tals and  27,000  militia  had  been  authorized  for  service  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  yet,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1777,  when  he 
began  his  night  march  upon  Princeton,  5,000  men — more 
than  half  of  these  being  militia — were  all  that  he  could  muster. 
Throughout  this  period  the  men  were  so  imperfectly  clad, 
that  out  of  9,000  men,  there  were  at  one  time,  3,989  unable 
to  go  on  duty  for  want  of  clothing;  and  as  for  arms — muskets, 
carbines,  fowling  pieces  and  rifles  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
same  company,  and  from  many  of  these  a  shot  could  not 
be  fired  with  any  degree  of  safety.  A  regiment  might  con- 
tain anywhere  from  three  to  twenty-one  platoons.  In  one 
instance  there  were  but  thirty  men  reported  in  a  regiment, 
and  but  one  man  in  one  company  and  that  man  a  corporal. 
Manoeuvers  were  not  thought  of;  each  one  had  his  own  idea 
of  drill.  The  only  thing  all  agreed  on  was  marching  in  In- 
dian file. 

"Out  of  this  chaotic  condition  of  things.  Baron  Steuben 
created  an  army  of  drilled  soldiers.  He  converted  the  motley 
band  at  Valley  Forge  into  trained  regulars,  who  fought  with 
the  precision  and  firmness  of  the  veterans  of  Monmouth. 
Steuben,  writing  to  a  Prussian  officer,  said:  'You  say  to 
your  soldier,  do  this ;  and  he  does  it.  But  I  am  obliged  to 
say  to  mine,  this  is  the  reason  why  you  ought  to  do  that ; 
and  then  he  does  it.'  Steuben,  by  his  energy  and  the  rigid 
inspection  he  instituted,  saved  the  country  $600,000  in  arms 
and  equipments  alone.  But  the  army  in  the  field  was  short 
of  the  army  voted  on  paper  and  the  men  were  still  badly 
clothed.  Officers  might  be  seen  mounting  guard  in  dressing 
gowns  made  of  an  old  woolen  blanket  or  bed  cover ;  but  both 
officers  and  men  knew  their  duty,  and  did  it.  The  whole 
number  of  continental  soldiers  authorized  durino-  the  war  was 
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231,971.     The  whole  number  of  militia  has  been  estimated  at 
56,163. 

"The  sufferings  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution  began  with 
the  commencement  of  the  war  and  continued  until  the  end. 
During  the  first  winter  the  soldiers  thought  it  hard  that  they 
had  nothing  to  cook  their  food  with,  but  before  the  close  of 
the  war  they  found  it  harder  still  to  have  but  very  little  to 
cook.  Few  of  the  men  had  ever  known  what  it  was  to  suffer 
for  want  of  clothing,  but  thousands  as  the  war  went  on  saw 
their  garments  falling  to  pieces  till  scarcely  enough  was  left 
to  cover  the  person.  Long  marches  were  made  without 
shoes,  the  frozen  ground  being  stained  with  blood  from  their 
feet.  Battles  were  fought  with  guns  hardly  able  to  bear  a 
charge  of  powder.  I'hey  marched  and  fought  all  day  or  dug 
entrenchments,  and  at  night  lay  down  with  but  one  blanket 
to  three  men.  Ragged,  shoeless  and  often  sorely  pinched 
with  hunger,  they  fought  battles  and  won  campaigns  from 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  to  the  Brandywine,  hanging  upon 
the  flanks  of  the  victorious  British  with  grim  tenacity,  and 
when  the  latter  were,  as  they  thought,  securely  in  possession 
of  Philadelphia,  suddenly  fell  upon  their  right  wing  at  Ger- 
mantown,  and  nearly  cut  off  half  the  army.  From  the  Hud- 
son they  marched  to  Virginia,  and  captured  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown.  They  crossed  rivers  on  the  ice  of  northern  win- 
ters, as  at  Trenton,  and  with  the  illustrious  Greene  at  their 
head,  made  campaigns  under  the  sun  of  southern  summers. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  1783,  Washington  issued  the  final 
orders  to  the  troops  from  Rocky  Hill,  near  Princeton,  and  on 
the  3rd  they  were  disbanded.  No  formal  leave-taking  was  in- 
dulged in ;  each  regiment  and  company  went  as  it  chose.  Men 
who  had  stood  side  by  side  throughout  the  conflict,  parted 
never  to  meet  again.  Some  had  homes,  but  hundreds  knew 
not  where  to  go.  Their  four  months'  pay  would  not  last  long, 
even  if  it  had  not  previously  been  pledged.  Strong  men  were 
seen  weeping  like  children,  men  who  had  faced  death  in  every 
form,  shrank  from  this  new  trial — the  battle  of  life  in  a  new 
field.  The  streets  and  taverns  in  the  towns  were  crowded  for 
a  few  days.  For  weeks  soldiers  were  to  be  seen  on  every 
road,  or  lingering  bewildered  about  public  places  as  men  who 
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knew  not  what  to  do.  There  were  no  orations  or  jubilee  cele- 
brations for  them  as  they  came  back  broken  and  toil-worn. 
That  grand  army,  having  performed  its  task,  shared  the  com- 
mon fate,  gradually  melting  into  the  mass  of  citizens — some 
resuming  the  plow,  and  some  the  work-bench,  all,  except 
those  disabled  by  wounds  or  disease,  taking  up  by  degrees  the 
blessed  habits  of  peace. 

"The  old  musket  on  the  antlers  over  the  mantle-piece,  or  a 
rusty  sword,  hanging  by  its  leathern  belt  from  the  wall,  were 
soon  all  that  survived  as  mementos  of  the  conflict  that  cre- 
ated a  grand  republic,  except,  and  always  excepting,  that  in 
many  fields  and  by  many  a  wayside,  there  were  mounds  and 
crumbling  ruins,  and  in  many  a  churchyard,  there  were  many 
green  hillocks  with  unsculptured  stones  at  the  head  and  foot 
to  tell  the  new  generations  where  their  fathers  had  fought, 
had  encamped  and  had  buried  their  dead.  May  we  never  for- 
get what  we  owe  to  the  defenders  and  creditors  of  our  coun- 
try. 

"Now  after  our  people  have  enjoyed  the  blessed  results  of 
the  fortitude  and  sacrifice  of  our  ancestors  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years ;  when  we  are  assembled  to  dedicate  an  appro- 
priate monument  to  commemorate  one  of  the  important 
events  of,  and  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the  intrepid  leaders  of 
that  time,  it  is  also  fitting  that  the  hand  of  a  worthy  descend- 
ent  of  the  courtly  and  noble  Lafayette  should  raise  the  flag 
of  Washington,  that  now  symbolizes  the  principles  of  our  in- 
stitutions, the  freedom  and  independence  of  our  citizens,  and 
the  character  of  our  government,  over  the  spot  where  the 
defiant  Putnam  demonstrated  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
our  fathers. 

"We  give  to  the  breezes,  not  the  fiag  of  the  lone  Pine  Tree 
or  of  the  Palmetto,  but  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes. 

^'There  could  be  no  more  appropriate  ceremony  than  to — 

'Unfurl  the  flag!  let  the  winds  caress 

And  lift  it  in  rippling  loveliness 

Over  all  the  wide  west-world  we  claim 

By  cross  and  sword  and  in  Freedom's  name. 

Unfurl  the  flag!  let  it  curl  and  kiss 

The  zephyr  that  faints  in  the  summer  bliss: 

It  was  born  in  storm,  and  its  glory  sprung 
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Where  the  bolts  of  battle  shrieked  and  sung. 

God  bless  the  flag!  let  it  float,  and  fill 

The  sky  with  its  beauty;  our  heart  strings  thrill 

To  the  low,  sweet  chant  of  its  wind-swept  bars 

And  the  chorus  of  all  its  clustered  stars. 

Embrace  it,  O  mothers,  and  heroes  shall  grow 

While  its  colors  blush  warm  on  your  bosoms  of  snow; 

Defend  it,  O  fathers,  there's  no  sweeter  death 

Than  to  float  its  fair  folds  with  a  soldier's  last  breath; 

And  love  it,  O  children,  be  true  to  the  sires 

Who  wove  it  in  pain  by  the  old  camp  fires.'  " 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION IN  PARIS. 

Paris,  July  5,  i9oo. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Monthey  Magazine  : 

From  an  artistic  standpoint  the  "Paris  Exposition"  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  "World's  Fair"  at  Chicago.  The  build- 
ings are  too  close  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  All  sense  of  pro- 
portion is  lost,  there  is  no  perspective.  Everything  seems 
dwarfed,  inferior,  and  (under  one's  breath  be  it  said)  a  bit 
tawdry.  The  Seine  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  the  exposition  buildings  scattered  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  year  with  the 
quiet  dignity  and  white  glory  of  those  that  were  such  a  joy 
to  us  seven  years  ago  in  our  shining  city  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Gay  with  gilding  and  fluttering  flags,  the 
buildings  make  a  bright  bit  of  color,  but  an  American  misses 
something — misses  a  good  deal  in  fact — and  sighs  for  a  whifif 
of  breezy  lake  ozone,  and  for  a  more  abiding  sense  of  solidity 
and  of  noble  dignity  in  the  tout  ensemble  of  this  world's  fair. 
The  substance  of  things  hoped  for  seems  to  be  wonderfully 
lacking. 

One  cannot  but  be  conscious  here  of  a  certain  characteris- 
tic lack  of  definiteness  and  of  purpose,  even  when  looking  at 
the  illustrations  in  the  papers  and  magazines.  They  contain 
little  or  nothing  for  one  in  search  of  the  really  valuable  and 
helpful  features  of  the  exposition.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
full  of  scrappy  bits  of  art — the  kind  of  art  France  delights 
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in — portraits  of  ladies  with  weird  faces  and  quite  impossible 
figures ;  vague  hints  of  scenes  and  scenery  such  as  the  eye  of 
man  has  never  yet  looked  upon,  with  now  and  again  a  dim, 
musty  suggestion  of  a  field  with  rows  of  dead  and  very  limp 
looking  corn  (?)  stalks.  But  the  mere  mention  of  anything 
so  commonplace  and  unethereal  as  a  cornstalk  causes  one  to 
shudder  and  to  ask  if,  after  all,  the  artist  may  not  have  in- 
tended his  illustration  to  represent  a  battlefield,  with  files  of 
soldiers  dropping  upon  the  brown  earth,  while  shot  and  shell 
mal<e  a  mist  in  the  foreground.  Is  it  a  cornstalk  or  a  soldier  ? 
We  shall  never  know  until  the  day  dawns  when  the  question 
of  ''the  Lady  or  the  Tiger"  is  settled.  A  beautiful  edition  of 
Figarohd.s  just  beenpubhshed, — an  edition  deluxe  in  five  large 
paper  covered  volumes,  "Figaro  Illustre  rExpositimi  de  I900.'' 
In  it  one  looks  in  vain  for  illustrations  of  the  substantial  ele- 
ment which  is  supposed  to  be  so  large  a  part  of  a  world's  fair. 
Business  interests  are  thought  to  be  advanced  by  an  inter- 
national exposition.  What  other  raison  d'etre  has  it,  to  be 
sure?  Doubtless  these  interests  are  all  sufficiently  exploited 
within  the  buildings,  but  in  this  beautifully  illustrated 
Figaro,  which  is  supposed  to  be  very  complete,  there  is  no 
hint  of  anything  commercial,  no  suggestion  of  the  world's 
business  or  educational  interests,  nothing  concerning  its 
teeming  industries,  not  even  one  picture  of  the  wonderful 
inventions  of  the  past  decade — the  machines  which  are  to 
make  a  new  world  for  us  with  the  incoming  of  a  new  century. 
Odd,  is  it  not?  One  may  not  be  particularly  interested  in 
machinery,  but  all  the  same,  the  average  American  will  prob- 
ably turn  with  zest  from  the  pictures  which  line  the  walls  of 
the  French  salon  and  crowd  the  pages  of  illustrated  papers 
and  find  real  refreshment  in  some  big,  throbbing,  thumping 
machine  of  whose  intricacies  he  knows  no  more  than  he 
knows  of  heaven.  But  at  least,  it  is  real,  it  is  alive ;  it  is  as 
nude  as  La  Femme  as  she  is  painted  by  the  average  French 
artist  who  has  time,  energy  and  a  fair  quantity  of  paint  to 
waste,  but  it  does  not  pose.  It  is  a  perfectly  natural,  honest, 
wholesome  machine,  and  hence  the  aforesaid  American  draws 
a  breath  of  pleasurable  relief  and  is  ready  to  salute,  and  to 
shout — Viva  la  Machine  \ 
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But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposed  subject  of 
my  letter.  I  am  not  to  write  of  the  exposition  itself — the 
newspapers  are  doing  that — I  am  merely  to  give  some  hint 
of  the  part  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  are 
taking  in  the  world's  fair  of  1900. 

"The  Sun,  he  do  move."  Had  the  "Sun"  not  moved  at  a 
very  rapid  rate  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  "Daughters" 
would  not  have  received  the  official  recognition  which  has 
been  accorded  them  at  this  exposition.  Our  organization,  its 
history,  its  objects,  aims  and  noble  achievements,  commend 
themselves  to  thoughtful  persons  here  as  at  home  and  the 
insignia  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  is  an 
open  sesame  to  hospitable  homes  and  friendly  hearts.  The 
American  Revolution  means  something  to  the  French  people, 
and  many  an  unexpected  courtesy  has  been  extended  to  the 
wearers  of  the  spinning  wheel  and  distaff. 

Our  president-general  is  the  distinguished  heroine  of  this 
patriotic  week,  and  right  royally  does  she  carry  herself,  and 
right  loyally  does  she  stand  by  and  for  the  great  society 
which  she  has  the  honor  to  represent.  Her  reception  at  the 
Elysee  Palace  Hotel  on  July  the  second  was  a  very  brilliant 
function.  Every  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution  in  the 
city  whose  address  could  be  obtained  received  a  personal  in- 
vitation, and  a  general  invitation  was  also  given  so  that  those 
who  had  not  reported  their  arrival  might  be  present.  Mr. 
Daniel  French,  the  sculptor  who  designed  the  statue  of 
Washington,  and  Mrs.  French,  assisted  Mrs.  Manning  in 
receiving  the  guests.  Nearly  five  hundred  ladies  and  gentle- 
men crowded  the  reception  room  during  the  afternoon, 
among  whom  were : 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Peck,  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Wetherby,  of  Minnesota; 
Mrs.  Cooley,  of  Iowa;  Mrs.  Colton,  of  California;  Mrs.  Daniel  Loth- 
rop,  president  of  the  National  Society  Children  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Mrs.  Samuel  Eliot,  Mrs.  Mabel  Loomis  Todd  and  Miss  Emer- 
son, all  of  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Augustus  Green,  and  Miss  Green,  of 
Chicago;  Mrs.  Beadle,  of  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Kinney,  state  regent  of 
Connecticut,  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Weed,  regent  of  the  Norwalk  Chapter, 
and  Mrs.  Joel  Rockwell,  of  Connecticut;  Mrs.  John  F.  Douglass,  of 
Iowa;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Tyng,  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Hogan,  Wisconsin; 
Countess    Spotswood    Mackin,    Paris;    Mrs.    Alfred    F.    Lewis,    New 
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York;  Mrs.  R.  K.  Brown,  Miss  Brown,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Card, 
state  regent  of  Oregon;  Mts.  Eliott  Durand,  Mrs.  William  Elkins, 
Pennsylvania;  Marquise  de  Chambrun;  Miss  E.  C.  Willis,  South  Caro- 
lina; Mrs.  M.  M.  Hallowell,  Miss  Hallowell;  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley 
Meyer,  Washington  Heights  Chapter,  New  York;  Mrs.  G.  Mc- 
Michael,  Miss  Octavia  W.  Bates,  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Stirling,  Miss 
Annie  M.  Nelles,  Topeka,  Kansas;  Miss  Maria  A.  Thorne;  the  emi- 
nent artist  Millais,  Mrs.  Millais,  formerly  Miss  Reed,  of  New  York; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Monroe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  Mr.  Bradley  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Binney, 
Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  and  Miss^  Martin,  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Mrs.  John  C.  Durgan,  Mrs.  Louise  C.  Schautz,  Utica,  New 
York;  Mrs.  Mackenzie;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Seymour,  Mrs.  John  W.  Morrison, 
Boston;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Babcock. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  exhibit  is  in 
the  "Social,  Economic  and  Educational  Palace,"  and  makes 
a  very  creditable  showing.  I  believe  the  first  suggestion  of 
such  an  exhibit  came  from  the  vice-president-general,  Mrs. 
Hatcher — certainly  she  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  collecting 
the  articles  and  arranging  for  their  exhibition  in  Paris.  The 
exhibit  includes  a  complete  set  of  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine,  ten  volumes  of  the  Eineage  Book,  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  of  the  work  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  all  beautifully  bound  in  blue,  with  white  kid  backs 
and  corners ;  portraits  of  each  of  the  presidents-general,  Mrs. 
Harrison,  Mrs.  Foster,  Mrs.  Stevenson,  and  Mrs.  Manning; 
specimens  of  our  insignia,  spoons,  stationery,  historic  china, 
patriotic  shields,  appHcation  papers,  certificates  of  member- 
ship and  charters.  The  large  photograph  of  the  president- 
general,  board  of  management  and  state  regents,  taken  two 
years  ago,  is  handsomely  framed,  and  hangs  above  the  rest 
of  the  exhibit,  with  a  copy  of  the  national  charter  issued  to 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  by  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  for  company. 

The  two  great  days  of  the  exposition  in  which  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  were  especially  interested 
have  come  and  gone,  and  are  now  a  part  of  the  history  of 
July  the  third  and  fourth,  1900. 

A  brilliant  and  representative  assemblage  were  present  on 
the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Washington. 
M.  M.  Gerard,  the  well-known  major-domo  of  the  French 
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foreign  office,  in  full  official  costume  of  the  last  century,  re- 
ceived the  invited  guests  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

On  one  side  of  the  statue  an  imposing  stand  had  been 
erected  for  the  special  guests.  It  was  draped  in  yellow  silk,, 
fringed  with  gold,  while  festoons  of  leaves  set  off  the  tribune 
with  pretty  efifect.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  seen  every- 
where, combined  with"  the  French  tricolor.  There  was  a 
special  stand  for  Sousa's  band,  which  had  come  that  morning 
by  special  train  from  Aix-la-Chapelle.  They  looked  as  fresh 
and  tidy  as  if  they  had  just  stepped  out  of  the  proverbial  band- 
box, and  played  at  ifttervals  during  the  ceremony.  When  they 
opened  the  proceedings  with  the  strains  of  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  all  heads  were  uncovered. 

The  Washington  Statue  Association  was  officially  repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones,  of  Nevada;  Mrs.  Daniel  Man- 
ning, of  New  York;  Mrs.  William  Reed,  of  Baltimore;  Mrs. 
Beadle,  of  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Colton,  of  CaHfornia. 

The  opening  address  by  the  United  States  ambassador,, 
General  Horace  Porter,  was  delivered  partly  in  English  and 
partly  in  French,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm, 
especially  by  the  French  guests  of  honor.  The  Hon.  John  K. 
Gowdy's  speech  of  presentation  was  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
women  of  America,  closing  with  these  words : 

"The  American  women  offer  to  France  this  memorial  which  shall 
convey  to  present  and  future  generations  their  grateful  remembrance. 
As  we  stand  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  century  may  the  wreaths  intertwined 
with  the  garlands  of  victory  and  the  goodwill  of  the  soldiers  of  '76 
never  wither,  nor  the  stars  cease  to  shine  on  the  friendship  of  the  two 
republics." 

Mrs.  Daniel  Manning  then  took  the  arm  of  Major  Hunt- 
ington, while  Colonel  Chaille-Long  acted  as  an  escort  to  Mrs. 
John  P.  Jones.  All  four  stepped  towards  the  statue,  and  the 
two  ladies  loosened  the  cords  of  the  covering,  and  Sousa's 
band  struck  up  "Hail  to  the  Chief."  In  a  second  the  beautiful 
and  imposing  statue  was  exposed  to  view. 

By  a  peculiar  coincidence  the  sun,  which  had  been  behind 
the  clouds  all  the  morning,  at  that  very  instant  burst  out  in 
splendid  glory  and  bathed  the  figure  of  Washington  in  a 
sheen  of  lieht. 
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Then  followed  the  address  of  acceptance  in  behalf  of  the 
French  government  by  M.  Delcasse,  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  a  dedicatory  address  by  Colonel  Chaille-Long.  At 
the  close  of  the  exercises,  Mr.  French,  the  sculptor,  was 
called  to  the  front  of  the  platform  and  greeted  with  great 
applause.  He  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  but  persisted  in 
waiving  the  inalienable  right  of  an  American  to  make  a 
speech.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  two  artists, 
whose  names  this  week  are  upon  everyone's  lips,  are  both  of 
New  England  birth  and  ancestry.  Mr.  French  is  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Paul  Bartlett,  who  designed  the  Lafayette 
statue,  was  born  in  Connecticut. 

The  morning  of  the  glorious  fourth  brought  bright  sun- 
shine and  much  heat.  Bells  did  not  ring,  cannon  did  not 
boom,  the  small  boy  was  neither  seen  nor  heard.  There  is 
always  something  for  which  to  be  thankful.  In  the  absence 
of  senseless  hubbub,  we  could  be  thankful  even  for  heat. 
American  flags  floated  from  many  private  residences,  and 
hundreds  of  persons  were  seen  in  the  streets  wearing  a  bit  of 
red,  white  and  blue  ribbon  in  their  buttonholes,  or  carrying 
tiny  silk  flags  in  their  hands.  By  special  permission  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  allowed  to  float  from  the  top  of  the  Eififel 
Tower.  The  tricolor  of  France  alone  has  heretofore  fluttered 
from  the  pinnacle  of  this  1,000-foot  structure.  All  the  boats 
on  the  Seine  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  their  stern,  side 
by  side  with  the  French  flag,  while  every  public  building  in 
Paris  displayed  American  bunting.  A  Frenchman  remarked 
''You  Americans  do  not  take  your  holiday  like  the  English. 
You  are  Hke  the  French,  you  enjoy  yourselves."  All  Paris 
went  crazy  over  Sousa's  band.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  France  permission  has  been  given  to  an  American 
band  to  play  American  national  airs  on  the  Place  de  I'Opera, 
stopping  traffic  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  It  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  military  band  other  than  French  has  ever 
received  a  similar  privilege.  Probably  five  thousand  per-* 
sons  were  gathered  in  and  about  'the  Carrousel  du  Louvre, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Lafayette  took  place 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  There  were  no  infelicities 
of  any  description  save  at  one  time  during  the  exercises  when 
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the  crowd  of  Americans  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
unable  to  obtain  seats  within  the  enclosure,  amused  them- 
selves by  singing  the  ''Star  Spangled  Banner,"  ''America," 
and  other  patriotic  songs.  As  there  were  about  three  thou- 
sand of  these  unfortunates  they  provided  a  somewhat  noisy 
accompaniment  to  Commissioner  Peck's  presentation  speech. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  if  a  word  of  it  was  heard  by  even  those 
nearest  the  speaker.  However,  it  was  tfie  inherited  right  of 
those  Americans  to  be  patriotic  on  the  fourth  of  July,  and  if 
they  could  not  be  so  within  the  charmed  circle,  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  it  in  the  outer  square.  And  they  made  the 
most  of  their  privilege !  The  invited  guests  were  requested 
to  be  in  their  seats  by  a  quarter  past  ten  in  order  to  receive 
the  president  of  the  French  Republic  with  fitting  ceremony 
fifteen  minutes  later.  Every  seat  was  filled  at  the  appointed 
time.  The  most  desirable  place  in  the  enclosure,  "Tribune 
B"  entire,  had  been  reserved  for  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  It  was  packed.  Insignia  to  the  right  of  us, 
insignia  to  the  left  of  us,  insignia  in  front  and  back  of  us.  It 
was  a  great  day  for  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  statue  of  Lafayette  was  only  a  plaster  model  of  the 
final  monument,  which  will  not  be  completed  for  three  years. 
The  model  was  draped  in  an  immense  American  flag,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  monument  stood  two  American  Jack  tars,  each 
holding  an  American  flag.  Near  by  was  Sousa's  band,  which 
subsequently  played  Sousa's  new  march  composed  specially 
for  the  dedication  ceremony,  "Hail  to  the  Spirit  of  Liberty." 
Promptly  at  ten-thirty  o'clock  the  drums  of  the  municipal 
guard  sounded,  thus  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  presiden- 
tial party,  while  Sousa's  band  struck  up  the  "Marseillaise." 
General  Horace  Porter,  United  States  ambassador,  presided. 

At  his  left,  on  the  tribune,  were  seated  the  president  of  the  French 
Republic,  M.  Emile  Loubet;  Mr.  Ferdinand  W.  Peck,  United  States 
commissioner-general  to  the  exposition;  M.  Paul  Deschanel,  president 
•of  the  chamber  of  deputies;  Mgr.  Ireland,  archbishop  of  St.  Paul; 
Mr.  John  W.  Gowdy,  United  States  consul-general;  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Thompson,  secretary  of  the  Lafayette  Memorial  Commission;  Count 
Tornielli,  Italian  ambassador  to  France;  Miss  Tarquinia  L.  Voss, 
representative-general  of  the  Society  of  Daughters  of  the  R€vo'ution. 
On  the  right  of  General   Porter  were  M.   Fallieres,  president  of  the 
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senate;  Mgr.  Lorenzelli,  the  papal  nuncio;  M.  Delcasse,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs;  Mrs.  Daniel  Manning,  president-general  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution;  M.  Mille- 
rand,  minister  of  commerce;  M.  Baudin,  minister  of  public  works; 
General  Brugere,  military  governor  of  Paris;  M.  Kurmo,  Japanese 
plenipotentiary;  Mr.  P.  W.  Bartlett,  sculptor;  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings, 
architect;  Mr.  Peartree,  president  of  the  American  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

As  at  the  ceremonies  on  the  previous  day,  Ambassador 
Porter  made  a  long  address  in  both  English  and  French,  and 
then  presented  the  different  speakers.  When  President  Lou- 
bet  rose  to  deliver  his  address,  the  entire  audience  also  rose, 
applauded  most  heartily,  and  remained  standing  during  the 
entire  speech.  Archbishop  Ireland  was  also  received  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  delivered  his  address  in  the  French 
language.  When  General  Porter  introduced  Mrs,  Manning 
the  "Daughters"  rose  and  remained  standing  until  she  com- 
menced to  speak.  Her  address  was  Hstened  to  with  close  at- 
tention and  keen  interest  on  the  part  of  the  unique  audience. 
The  Paris  edition  of  the  "New  York  Times"  says : 
"Mrs.  Daniel  Manning,  as  she  stepped  to  the  front  of  the 
platform,  presented  a  charming  picture.  Her  gown  was  of 
white  crepe,  trimmed  with  old  lace,  and  her  white  hat  was 
trimmed  with  white  feathers  and  roses.  Across  the  front  of 
her  gown  she  wore  a  broad  blue  ribbon,  a  decoration  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Her  voice  as  she 
delivered  her  speech  was  perfect,  and  she  could  be  heard  from 
one  side  of  the  enclosure  to  the  other.  She  talked  possibly 
fifteen  minutes,  proved  herself  to  be  a  past  mistress  of  the 
art  of  speech-making,  and  was  hstened  to  with  the  greatest 
attention."  Mr.  Robert  Thompson  spoke  efifectively  in  be- 
half of  the  school  children  of  America  who  have  contributed 
so  largely  toward  the  statue  and,  at  the  close  of  his  address, 
a  young  lady  from  Chicago  placed  at  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment a  large  wreath  contributed  by  American  children.  Aliss 
Voss,  a  representative  of  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  read  a  dedicatory  poem  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Mr.  Putnam,  of  Chicago.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
the  United  States  has  discharged  a  debt — a  tardy  debt  of 
gratitude.    The  French  people  have  shown  a  keen  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  friendly  sentiment  which  led  the  United  States  to- 
tender  this  republic  the  gift  of  two  magnificent  statues,  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  the  official  recognition  which  our  or- 
ganization— the  largest  patriotic,  hereditary  organization  in 
the  world,  and  the  one  most  truly  American  in  its  objects  and 
aims — has  received  from  two  great  nations. 

S.  T.  K. 

Directly  after  the  exercises  at  the  Lafayette  statue,  the 
state  regent  of  Connecticut,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
Richards  Weed,  regent  of  the  Norwalk  Chapter,  proceeded 
to  the  Picpus  cemetery  and  decorated  the  graves  of  Lafayette 
and  his  wife.  For  his  grave  a  beautiful  wreath  of  ivy  was 
provided.  It  was  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter  and  tied  with 
broad  satin  ribbons  of  red,  white  and  blue.  The  card  attached 
to  the  wreath  bore  this  inscription :  'In  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  distinguished  services  in  behalf  of  their  country, 
the  Connecticut  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  place 
this  wreath  upon  the  grave  of  Lafayette,  July  the  Fourth, 
1900."  A  large  bunch  of  American  beauty  roses  was  placed 
upon  the  grave  of  Lafayette's  wife. 

Early  on  the  fourth  of  July,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Perkins,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Western  Reserve  Chapter,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  in  grateful  recognition  of  La- 
fayette's distinguished  services  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
placed  upon  his  grave  an  American  flag  and  a  large  bunch  of 
American  beautv  roses  tied  with  the  colors  of  the  order. 


Paris,  July  18,  i9oo. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine:: 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  were  invited 
to  meet  Mrs.  Manning  last  Friday  in  the  United  States  pa- 
vilion. The  reception  room  was  decorated  with  palms  and 
flowers  for  the  occasion  and  Mrs.  Manning,  gowned  in  white, 
received  us  charmingly  and  presented  us  to  Madame,  Marquise 
de  Chambrun,  the  granddaughter  of  Lafayette,  the  new  re- 
gent in  Paris  for  our  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.     In  France  are  many  descendants  of 
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the  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  American  Revolution.  Our 
national  congress  allowed  the  members  of  the  Lafayette  com- 
mission to  adopt  a  commemorative  emblem.  It  is  our  spin- 
ning wheel,  with  pin  attached,  with  the  flags  of  the  United 
States  and  France  combined.  The  Marquise  was  presented 
with  one  of  these  pins,  Mrs.  Manning  putting  it  on  with  a 
few  appropriate  words,  that  we  cheered  as  American  women 
can  cheer  for  their  country.  The  Marquise  de  Chambrun, 
in  a  simple  way  said,  'Xadies,  I  cannot  speak  to  you  in  your 
own  language — I  wish  I  could  do  so — but  I  can  see  you  all." 
To  this  we  responded  with  rousing  applause.  Many  Daugh- 
ters were  present,  including  several  state  regents  and  it  was 
an  enjoyable  occasion. 

Mary  Frances  Gibson. 


WOMEN     OF    THE    AMERICAN     REVOLUTION- 
ELIZABETH    ZANE. 

By  Catharine  H.  T.  Avery. 

Sometime  about  the  year  1770,  Ebenezer  Zane,  journeying- 
toward  the  setting  sun  in  search  of  a  spot  on  which  to  foun  [ 
a  new  home,  gained  a  broad  bluff  and  caught  his  first  glimpse 
of  the  majestic  Ohio  serenely  rolling  at  its  base.  He  scanned 
the  fair  expanse  of  rich  bottom-land,  the  primeval  forests 
skirting  the  fertile  strip  and  covering  the  opposite  slope ;  he 
took  in  all  the  beauties  and  all  the  possibilities  of  the  site 
and  promptly  determined  to  "tomahawk"  his  claim  and  build 
his  cabin  on  that  favored  place.  Deftly  registering  his  deed, 
not  by  parchment  scroll  duly  signed  and  sealed,  but  by  a  rude 
mark  tomahawked  on  oak  and  beech,  he  returned  to  Red- 
stone. A  year  later  he  brought  out  his  family  and  house- 
hold goods  on  packhorses  along  the  narrow^  forest  trail.  He 
began  a  rude  settlement  where  now  the  smoke  from  a  hun- 
dred factories  ascends  to  heaven,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  river  cities  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  the  town 
of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

Ebenezer  Zane  gathered  around  him  a  brave  band  of  war- 
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like  borderers,  the  advance  guard  of  a  mighty  civilization 
which  should  burst  the  barriers  of  the  Alleghenies  and  fill  the 
plains  and  valleys  of  the  west  with  a  powerful  and  cultured 
people.  These  frontiersmen  had  reduced  woodcraft  to  a  sci- 
ence ;  they  were  unsurpassed  as  marksmen ;  they  were  as 
wily  as  the  savage  in  all  the  tricks  of  Indian  warfare ;  they 
were  the  embodiment  of  all  the  qualities  that  fitted  them  to 
open  up  the  wilderness.  They  brought  with  them  their  fam- 
ilies and  must  not  lose  the  contest  upon  which  they  had  en- 
tered. Their  wives  were  fitting  mates  for  men  who  had  been 
tried  in  the  ''iron  mint  of  border  warfare."  They  formed  a 
part  of  that  living  barrier  of  self-reHant  fighting  settlers,  who 
saved  the  great  west  to  the  United  States.  They  cleared 
their  land  with  the  ax  and  they  held  it  with  the  rifle. 

It  is  said  that  the  Zanes  were  of  Irish  extraction  and  came 
from  the  Emerald  Isle  to  the  Jerseys  sometime  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  said  that  they  were  Covenanters  whose 
preachers  taught  the  creed  of  Knox  and  Calvin  and  that  their 
forebears  had  followed  Cromwell  and  fought  at  Derry.  It 
is  said  the  founder  of  the  family  left  Norway  in  a  Viking  ship, 
that  his  descendants  entered  France  with  Rollo  and  England 
with  WilHam  and  that,  moved  with  the  same  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, later  descendants  sought  freedom  in  the  new  world.  It ' 
is  said  that  they  were  sober  Quakers  who  came  with  Penn, 
but  forsook  the  peaceful  doctrine  of  that  sect  and  sought  a 
more  congenial  company  at  Berkeley.  However  that  may 
be,  they  were  of  the  material  of  which  the  borderer  is  made, 
brave,  earnest,  self-reliant  and  shrewd. 

The  names  of  some  of  this  family  have  come  down  to  us 
across  the  gulf  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  record 
of  their  deeds  should  not  be  lost  to  history  as  were  those  of 
the  heroes  of  Agamemnon  for  lack  of  a  pen  to  chronicle 
them.  Isaac  Zane,  one  of  five  brothers,  was  captured  by  the 
Indians  when  a  child,  grew  to  manhood  with  his  savage 
friends,  married  the  sister  of  a  chieftain  and  attained  great 
prominence  among  the  Wyandots.  But  he  never  forsrot 
that  the  blood  of  the  white  man  flowed  in  his  veins.  He 
sent  many  a  warning  to  the  frontier  settlements.  His  timely 
presence    averted    n^any    a  massacre.     He  turned  back  the 
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Wyandots  from  many  a  war-path.  The  government  gave 
him  10,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Mad  River,  where  he  died  full 
of  years  and  honors  surrounded  by  a  numerous  progeny. 
Jonathan,  Isaac  and  Andrew  were  scouts  and  hunters,  who 
knew  each  woodland  path  and  Indian  trail  and,  clad  in  fanciful 
jacket  and  fringed  leggings,  conducted  avenging  parties  to 
the  haunts  of  the  red  man,  or  followed  the  game  far  afield 
and  brought  back  much  wealth  in  peltries.  Andrew  was 
killed  by  an  Indian.  Jonathan  was  with  Crawford  in  the  ex- 
pedition which  ended  so  disastrously,  but  escaped  the  capture 
and  death  which  fell  to  the  leader.  Ebenezer  Zane,  the 
founder  of  Wheeling,  often  had  command  of  the  militia  of  that 
region,  was  wise  and  upright  in  his  deahngs  with  the  Indians 
and  was  trusted  by  the  authorities  of  the  colony.  These 
brothers  had  a  young  sister  who  bore  the  stately  and  beautiful 
name  Elizabeth.  When  they  sought  the  wilderness,  she 
was  left  behind  to  complete  her  schooHng  and  she  grew  to 
maidenhood  in  the  more  quiet  region  of  the  tide-water.  But 
the  selfsame  blood  flowed  in  her  veins  and  a  heart  as  heroic 
beat  in  her  breast.  She  was  a  graceful  and  fearless  rider  and 
swift  of  foot'and  when  the  time  came  she  proved  worthy  of 
the  ancient  stock  whence  she  sprang. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774,  there  was  Uttle  protec- 
tion to  the  settlers  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.  The  Indians  were  uneasy  and  often  fell  upon  the  un- 
suspecting planter  and  the  border  rang  with  tales  of  barbarian 
atrocity.  Many  Indian  trails  led  to  Wheeling,  therefore  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  a  strong  stockaded  fort  was  built  there 
under  authority  of  Virginia  and  called  Fort  Fincastle  in  honor 
of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  the  governor  of  the  colony.  It 
stood  close  to  the  beautiful  terrace  which  led  to  the  river 
bank  and  between  it  and  the  forest  were  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  straggling  cabins  of  'the  settlers.  It  covered  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  and  was  made  of  paHsades  eight  feet  tall 
with  a  strong  block-house  at  each  corner  two  stories  in 
height.  The  upper  story  projected  two  feet  over  the  lower 
and  thus  lessened  the  danger  from  assault.  A  sentry-box  of 
white  oak  logs  commanded  a  view  of  the  region  and  was 
occupied  in  time  of  danger  by  the  best  marksmen  in  the  com- 
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munity.  The  stockade  contained  a  storehouse,  several  cab- 
ins, a  well  and  a  swivel  cannon.  Few  buildings  have  played 
a  more  important  part  in  history  than  the  rough  stockade 
fort  of  the  borderers.  Fort  Fincastle  was  a  city  of  refuge  to 
the  people  in  the  war  that  followed  the  killing  of  Logan  and 
Avas  one  of  the  places  of  rendezvous  for  troops  and  supplies. 
This  war  was  known  as  the  Dunmore  war.  The  militia 
marched  to  battle  under  an  English  earl,  but,  returning  from 
a  victorious  campaign  against  the  red  men,  they  stopped  at 
the  Hockhocking  and  drew  up  a  series  of  memorable  resolu- 
tions.    Thev  told  their  brethren  on  the  seacoast  that  thev 
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had  been  in  the  wilderness  for  six  months  and  knew  not  what 
great  plans  were  perfecting;  that  they  had  lived  without  salt 
or  bread  or  shelter,  that  they  could  march  and  fight  with  any 
troops  in  the  world  and  that  they  were  determined  to  stand 
fast  in  that  liberty  wherewith  God  had  made  them  free. 
Though  they  knew  it  not,  they  had  just,  set  back  the  boun- 
daries of  the  colonies  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  gun  fired  at  Concord  reechoed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  Lord  Dunmore  fled  from  the  colony.  Virginia's  new 
governor  was  Patrick  Henry  and  the  old  house  of  burgesses 
spoke  out  to  Faneuil  Hall  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Fort  Fin- 
castle promptly  became  Fort  Henry  and  a  nucleus  around 
which  lovers  of  libertv  clustered. 
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In  the  dark  hours  that  followed  the  opening  of  the  war 
with  the  mother  country,  Wheehng,  apparently  so  far  from 
the  busy  haunts  of  men,  had  its  battles  to  fight  for  freedom. 
Her  people  were  alone  in  the  immense  solitude  that  stretched 
thousands  of  miles.  They  were  girded  on  every  side  by  dark 
green  forests  save  on  the  west,  where  swept  the  beautiful 
river.  The  regular  British  army  marching  to  and  fro 
in  the  seaboard  country  rarely  went  far  enough  west 
to  trouble  the  frontiersmen,  but  tories  led  by  British 
chiefs  and  Indians  instigated  by  British  agents  were  foes 
far  more  to  be  dreaded.  Henry  Hamilton,  the  British 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  northwest,  nicknamed  *'the  hair 
buyer,"  was  the  main  spring  of  an  effort  to  exterminate  the 
borderer  and  drive  back  the  settlers.  He  aroused  the  savages 
by  promises  of  reward  and  supplied  them  with  weapons  from 
the  arsenals  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  settlers  were  shot  as 
they  sat  by  their  hearths  by  night  or  worked  in  their  clear- 
ings by  day.  Women  and  children  were  massacred  and  all  the 
horrors  of  Indian  barbarity  were  countenanced  by  the  com- 
mander at  Detroit.  In  the  year  of  the  three  sevens,  many 
scalping  parties  crossed  the  Ohio  and  fell  upon  the  inhabitants 
from  Pittsburg  to  Kentucky.  Down  from  the  northwest 
crept  the  stealthy  foe  on  Wheeling.  Warned  by  Isaac  Zane, 
the  people  fled  to  Fort  Henry,  but  many  fell  before  the  bullet 
or  the  tomahawk  of  the  red  man.  The  humble  homes  were 
given  to  the  flames,  the  cattle  killed  or  driven  ofif  and  the  fruit 
•of  seven  years'  hard  labor  obliterated  in  the  circle  of  a  single 
week.  A  furious  attack  was  made  upon  the  fort  with  no 
avail.  The  names  of  a  few  only  of  the  determined  women, 
who  stood  by  the  men  within  the  fort  on  that  eventful  day, 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  uncertain  records.  Mrs.  Zane, 
Mrs.  Glum  and  Betsey  Wheat  were  there.  Mrs.  Zane  was 
Elizabeth  McCuUogh,  sister  of  one  of  the  most  redoubtable 
and  famous  warriors  of  the  border,  and  she  was  a  brave  and 
steadfast  women.  She  was  also  the  gentle,  tender  mother  of 
many  children,  some  of  whom  were  by  her  side  and  pulled 
her  dress  as  she  loaded  the  guns  and  performed  the  stern 
duties  the  new  occasion  demanded.  She  was  known  through 
all  the  country  side  as  a  skillful  nurse  and  surgeon.     One 
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summer  day  a  neighboring  farmer  was  brought  in  from  the 
cornfield  and  laid  upon  her  puncheon  floor  to  die.  He  had 
fallen,  pierced  by  seventeen  EngHsh  bullets  fired  by  Indians 
in  ambuscade.  With  no  surgical  instruments  but  a  razor  she 
cut  the  bullets  out  and  dressed  the  wounds  and  the  man  lived 
many  years  to  bless  the  steady  nerves  and  unfaltering  hands 
of  Mrs.  Zane.  Scarcely  had  the  Indians  vanished  into  the 
forest  than  the  work  of  reconstruction  began  and  in 
1781  thrift  and  smiling  plenty  blessed  the  town.  This 
year  the  red  man  came  again  and  again  left  desolation  in 
his  track.  When  Ebenezer  Zane  beheld  the  smoke 
ascending  from  his  burning  home  he  resolved  to  build  a  house 
that  would  withstand  the  savage  foe.  So  from  the  ashes,  sixty 
yards  from  the  fort  and  at  right  angles  with  it  and  covered 
by  its  single  cannon,  arose  a  fortified  dwelling,  pierced  for 
muskets  and  well  prepared  for  stern  resistance. 

Cornwallis  had  surrendered,  but  the  frontiers  were  not  yet 
sure  of  peace.  Ebenezer  Zane  had  charge  of  the  militia  of 
that  region  and  he  was  much  perplexed  and  troubled.  He 
wrote  to  William  Irvine,  who  had  charge  of  the  west- 
ern department,  showing  that  they  could  not  depend  upon 
continental  or  state  troops  for  aid,  but  must  rely  entirely  upon 
themselves.  He  begged  for  powder  and  agreed  to  account 
for  and  pay  for  all  except  what  might  be  burned  up  against 
the  enemy.     The  powder  came  and  was  stored  in  his  house. 

The  beautiful  summer  wore  its  quiet  months  away,  the 
gates  of  the  fort  stood  open  wide,  the  grass  grew  heavy  within 
and  peace  had  her  victory  in  the  waving  corn  in  the  fields. 

On  Wednesday,  September  11,  1782,  John  Lynn,  a  scout 
famous  in  all  that  region,  who  had  been  watching  the  paths 
that  lead  to  the  north  and  west,  discovered  a  body  of  troops 
stealthily  marching  on  Wheeling.  No  bridge  spanned  the 
broad  river,  no  birch  canoe  was  near,  so  the  woodsman 
dropped  into  the  stream  and  swam  across,  rushed  dripping 
into  the  village  and  told  of  tlTe  close  approach  of  the  dreaded 
foe.  No  time  was  there  for  question  or  debate.  Captain 
Boggs  mounted  a  swift  horse,  rode  to  carry  the  alarm  to  the 
outlying  farms  and  to  bring  relief  to  the  beleaguered  fort. 
Ebenezer  Zane  prepared  his  own  house  as  an  outpost  of  the 
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fort  and  with  him  went  Andrew  Scott  and  George  Greer.  Mrs. 
Zane  and  her  sister,  Miss  McCullogh,  and  Molly  Scott  were 
with  him  to  load  the  guns  and  old  Sam  and  his  wife,  Guinea 
negroes,  were  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  at  any  point. 
The  rest  sought  the  shelter  of  the  fort,  hastily  carrying  stores 
and  powder.  Silas  Zane  commanded  them  and  they  num- 
bered scarcely  twenty  effective  men,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  same  number  of  effective  women — women  who 
could  not  only  mold  bullets,  load  guns,  but  if  need  be  could 
fire  them,  too.  History  has  recorded  the  names  of  some  of 
these  women,  Lydia  Boggs,  whose  father  was  speeding  to 
bring  help,  Nancy  Richards,  Mrs.  Clarke,  afterwards  the 
mother-in-law  of  EHzabeth  Zane,  and  Mrs.  House,  who  could 
not  only  fire  but  hit  her  mark. 

A  short  time  only  elapsed  before  the  enemy  was  upon  them. 
Finding  the  alarm  had  been  given  and  an  ambuscade  was  im- 
possible they  marched  boldly  forward.  As  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  garrison  the  red  uniform  of  the  British  soldier  was 
seen  in  the  van,  while  among  the  dusky  ranks  of  the  war- 
riors who  followed  floated  the  proud  historic  banner  of  Bri- 
tain, victorious  on  so  many  honorable  fields,  but  now  lending 
the  sanction  of  its  presence  to  the  barbarous  and  cruel  war- 
fare of  the  savage.  The  rangers  were  commanded  by  Captain 
Andrew  Bradt  and  numbered  fifty,  while  the  red  men  were 
about  three  hundred.  Surrender  was  demanded,  but  the  lit- 
tle band  did  not  know  how  to  surrender  and  so  the  siege 
began.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  burn  Zane's  house, 
but  they  were  thwarted.  Attempts  were  made  to  carry  the 
fort  by  assault,  but  that  was  equally  ineffectual.  Meanwhile 
from  tower  and  sentry-box,  from  the  shelter  of  the  logs  sped 
the  bullet  from  the  flint-lock  musket  of  the  frontiersman  and 
many  a  red-coated  and  red-skinned  warrior  fell  to  rise  no 
more.  In  the  white  oak  sentry-box  were  two  of  the  most 
skillful  marksmen  of  those  days,  Jonathan  Zane  and  John 
Salter,  and  with  them  to  load  was  Elizabeth  Zane,  who  had 
recently  come  out  to  her  brothers  from  school  and  was  unused 
to  war's  wild  alarms.  She  amused  herself,  when  she  was  not 
loading,  in  picking  out  the  white  oak  spHnters  from  her  flesh 
whence  they  were  driven  by  the  force  of  the  bullets.  A  sup- 
17 
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ply  of  balls  had  been  sent  down  the  river  for  use  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  and  arrived  in  a  canoe  at  this  apparently  inop- 
portune time.  The  man  escaped  from  the  canoe  and  gained 
the  fort  sHghtly  wounded,  but  the  balls  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  foe,  who  resolved  to  use  them  to  good  effect.  Making  a 
cannon  of  a  log  and  binding  it  with  chains  from  the  black- 
smith's shop  of  the  settlement,  they  ranged  it  to  bear  upon 
the  gate  and  gathered  round  to  watch  the  destruction  of  the 
fort.  But  the  wooden  mischief  f^ew  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
killed  some,  wounded  others  and  left  the  rest  staring 
in  mute  and  angry  amazement  at  the  result.  They  retired 
from  within  the  reach  of  the  balls  to  consider  what  to  do  next 
and  those  within  the  fort  had  cause  to  consider  also  for  the 
powder  was  running  low.  None  had  dreamed  the  siege  would 
last  so  long  or  be  so  fierce.  A  good  supply  was  at  Zane's 
house,  but  who  would  face  the  danger  to  bring  it.  The  young 
men  all  volunteered,  but  down  from  her  white  oak  tower 
came  EHzabeth  Zane  and  demanded  to  be  sent  on  the  dan- 
gerous mission.  Her  loss  would  not  be  felt.  She  was  but  a 
woman.  Though  failure  might  mean  worse  than  death,  go 
she  would.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  the  savage  and  British 
might  return  to  the  assault  at  any  time,  so  consent  was  given. 
Removing  her  outer  garments  and  pinning  up  her  petticoat 
that  her  feet  might  have  fair  play,  she  stood  forth  like  Diana 
ready  for  the  flight.  When  the  gate  was  opened  she  bounded 
forth  ''in  the  buoyancy  of  hope  and  confident  of  success." 
The  Indians  watching  in  the  village  saw  her  fiight,  but  only 
grunted  contemptuously,  a  squaw,  a  squaw,  and  let  her  pass 
on.  She  reached  her  brother's  house.  She  took  from  the 
table  its  stout  cloth  of  good  homespun  and  knotted  it  about 
her  waist  and  the  powder  was  poured  in.  ''O  never,  I  ween, 
had  powder  so  lovely  a  magazine."  The  door  was  openedand 
as  she  stood  poised  for  flight  the  savages  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  her  mission  and  now  fast  and  furious  flew  the 
bullets,  the  dust  arose  around  and  obscured  her  sight.  Fast 
as  the  bullets  flew  she  faster  fled,  the  gates  opened  wide  at  her 
approach  and  stout  arms  barred  it  after  her  in  face  of  the 
approaching  enemy.  The  powder  was  distributed  and  again 
from  the  flint-lock  muskets  there  sped, 
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"  'Gainst  the  skulking  redskins  a  shower  of  lead, 
And  the  war-whoop  sounded  that  day  in  vain. 
Thanks   to   the   deed   of   Elizabeth    Zane." 

Elizabeth  Zane  coolly  returned  to  her  post  and  her  duty 
•of  picking  out  white  oak  splinters  and  loading  muskets,  while 
bail  after  ball  flew  whizzing  by.  On  the  14th  the  enemy  with- 
drew. The  last  ball  fired  by  a  British  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  was  fired  at  Fort  Henry  and  the  answering  charge 
was  with  powder  furnished  by  the  bravery  of  a  young  girl. 
Ebenezer  Zane  reported  the  attack  and  the  result  in  a  few 
words  to  the  commander  of  Virginia. 

The  settlers  addressed  themselves  to  repairing  the  ravages 
or  war  and  quiet  settled  once  more  on  the  town  of  Wheeling. 
The  Zanes  are  heard  of  again  as  roads  are  laid  out  and  the 
west  opened  up  and  the  city  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  quick  sense  that  could  discover  an  ideal 
spot  for  a  town. 

Still  in  the  river  towns  is  the  story  told  of  the  bravery  of 
Elizabeth  Zane. 

"Talk  not  to  me  of  Paul  Revere, 
A  man  on  horseback  with  nothing  to  fear, 
Or  of  old  John  Burns,  with  his  bell  crowned  hat, 
He'd  an  army  to  back  him,  so  what  of  that. 
Here's  to  the  maiden  plump  and  brown, 
Who  ran  the  gauntlet  in  Wheeling  town. 
Here's  to  the  record  without  a  stain, 
Beautiful,  buxom  Elizabeth  Zane."     (Spirit  of  ''jd^ 

But  few  points  have  been  gleaned  with  regard  to  her  an- 
cestry and  posterity.  That  she  was  the  daughter  of  WiUiam 
and  Anna  Zane  seems  certain.  She  married,  for  her  first  hus- 
band, Ephraim  McLaughlin,  by  whom  she  had  five  daughters. 
Her  second  husband  was  a  Mr.  Clarke  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  and  daughter.  The  name  of  the  son  was  Ebenezer.  She 
lies  buried  at  Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio.  No  fitting  memorial 
marks  the  grave  of  this  heroine  of  Fort  Henry. 

Authorities:  Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare,  A.  S.  Withers;  History 
of  West  Virginia,  A.  V.  Lewis;  History- of  the  Girtys,  C.  W.  But- 
terfield;  Pioneer  History,  S.  P.  Hildreth;  The  Story  of  Ohio.  Alex. 
Black;  Early  Settlements  and  Indian  Wars  of  Western  Virginia.  Wills 
de  Haas;  Ohio  Annals,  C.  H.  Mitchner;  Historical  Collections  of 
Ohio,  Henry  Howe;  History  of  Belmont  and  Jefferson  County,  O., 
J.   A.  Caldwell;  private  correspondence  and  investigation. 
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SEPTEAIBER  IN  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

By  Mary  Shelley  Pechin. 

"Tyranny  is  not  easily  conquered.  Heaven  knows  how  to  put  a 
proper  price  upon  its  goods;  and  it  would  seem  strange  if  so  celestial 
an  article  as  freedom  should  not  be  highly  rated." 

September  U  General  Gage's  men  cut  down  the  'Xiberty 
Tree,"  in  Boston,  1775.  Washington  wrote  to  congress  of  the 
distressing  condition  of  the  troops,  ''the  militia  dismayed,  in- 
tractable and  impatient  to  return  to  their  homes,"  1776.  Siege 
of  Fort  Henry,  Wheeling,  Virginia,  1777.  D'Estaing  cap- 
tured four  British  men-of-war  off  Georgia,  1779. 

Septembei*  2,  Washington  issued  the  first  naval  commis- 
sion to  Captain  Nicholson  Boughton,  who  three  days  later 
sailed  "to  defy  the  proud  navy  of  Britain,"  1775. 

September  3»  Lord  Howe  sent  a  communication  to  con- 
gress assuring  them  that  he  was  against  taxing  the  Ameri- 
cans and  that  he  wished  to  have  all  disputes  amicably  settled. 
The  paper  really  proposed  to  the  Americans  to  abandon  their 
hopes  of  independence  and  to  congress  to  abdicate  its  powers, 
1776.    The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris,  1783. 

September  4.  Congress  debated  over  Lord  Howe's  com- 
munication, 1776. 

September  5.  The  first  continental  congress  assembled  at 
Philadelphia.  Patrick  Henry  said,  'T  am  no  longer  a  Vir- 
ginian, I  am  an  American,"  1774.  Naval  fight  in  the  Chesa- 
peake between  De  Grasse  and  Graves,  1781. 

September  6.  New  London,  Connecticut,  burned  by  the 
traitor,  Arnold;  the  garrison  at  Fort  Griswold,  Groton,  mas- 
sacred after  surrender,  1781. 

•  September  ?♦  On  motion  of  Samuel  Adams,  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  first  prayer  was  offered 
in  congress  by  Jacob  Duche,  an  Episcopal  divine.  He  prayed 
with  an  earnestness  and  pathos  "that  was  eloquent  and  sub- 
lime," 1776.  The  courage  of  the  reverend  gentleman  failed 
when  the  British  entered  Philadelphia,  and  he  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington begging  him  to  represent  to  congress  "the  indispen- 
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sible  necessity  of  rescinding  the  hasty  and  ill-advised  Declara- 
tion of  Independence." 

September  8»    Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  1781. 

September  9*  On  the  opening  of  the  supreme  court,  John 
Jay  said  that  "free,  mild  and  equal  government  begins  to 
rise,"  1777. 

September  \0*  General  and  Mrs.  Washington  received 
Count  de  Rochambeau,  Chastellux  and  Viomenil  at  Mount 
Vernon,  1781. 

September  H*  Battle  of  Brandywine.  At  this  battle  the 
Americans  first  carried  the  national  flag,  1777. 

September  \2*  Washington  ordered  the  removal  of  all 
stores  from  New  York,  1776. 

September  \Z*  An  action  at  Hillsborough,  North  Carolina, 
1781. 

September  J 4*  Captain  Nathan  Hale  undertook  the  hazard- 
ous duty  of  a  spy,  1776. 

September  \S*  General  Howe  took  the  city  of  New  York. 
Most  of  Putnam's  command  were  saved  through  the  shrewd- 
ness of  Mrs.  Mary  Lindley  Murray,  the  mother  of  the  famous 
grammarian.  She  invited  Howe  to  partake  of  her  hospitality 
and  kept  him  till  the  Americans  escaped,  1776. 

September  \6*  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  1776. 

September  M*  General  Howe  found  that  the  possession  of 
New  York  availed  little,  as  the  Americans  blockaded  him, 
1776. 

September  J8«  Lord  Howe  promised  in  the  king's  name  to 
''revise  all  the  acts  by  which  his  subjects  think  themselves 
aggrieved."  Washington  showed  the  craftiness  of  the  appeal, 
1776.    Battle  of  Lake  George,  1777. 

September  I9«  Battle  of  Bemis  Heights,  New  York,  1777. 

September  20^  Delaware  adopted  a  constitution,  1776. 

September  2L  Capture  of  Hale  by  the  British,  1776. 

September  22*  Nathan  Hale,  a  captain  in  Knowlton's  com- 
mand, a  graduate  of  Yale  college,  only  a  little  over  twenty- 
one  years  old,  was  condemned  by  Lord  Howe  and  died  on  the 
gallows  as  a  spy.  He  said  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  give  to  my  country,"  1776.  Meeting  of  Arnold  and 
Andre,  1780.     How  happy  for  Arnold  had  "he  found  a  sol- 
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dier's  and  patriot's  grave  beneath  the  rock-bound  walls  of 
Quebec." 

September  23*  Great  victory  achieved  by  John  Paul  Jones 
off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  1779.    Andre  arrested,  1780. 

September  24.  Washington  stopped  at  Fishkill  to  examine 
the  works,  1780. 

September  25*  The  British  army  encamped  at  German- 
town,  1777.  Washington  received  the  news  of  Arnold's 
treachery,  1780.  ''A  traitor  is  a  good  fruit  to  hang  from  the 
tree  of  liberty." 

September  26.  Montgomery  captured  Montreal,  1775. 
Cornwallis  took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  1777. 

September  27*  The  British  opened  communication  with  the 
Jersey  shore,  1776. 

September  25     Pennsylvania  adopted  a  constitution,  1776.. 

September  29*     Andre  tried  and  sentenced,   1780. 

September  30*    Siege  of  Yorktown  began,  1781. 


HERALDRY. 

By  Miss  Elizabeth  Clifford  NeiT. 

The  love  of  ancestry  is  deep-rooted  and  no  educated  man- 
will  despise  the  emblems  which  bespeak  the  bravery,  wisdom,, 
and  honor  of  his  race.  After  more  than  one  hundred  years 
of  independence  the  majority  of  Americans  pause  to  ask,; 
"where  did  my  ancestors  come  from,  and  can  my  line  of  de- 
scent be  proved?"  A  valuable  aid  in  solving  this  question 
has  often  been  the  family  coat-of-arms. 

The  truest  aspiration  of  every  American  is  to  prove  his 
descent  from  one  who  fought  in  the  American  Revolution. 
This  ascertained,  the  next  step  soon  follows — the  endeavor 
to  show  that  prior  to  the  Revolution  were  ancestors  who 
took  part  in  the  colonial  wars,  or  were  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  colonies.  The  spirit  of  research  of  this  kind,  once 
indulged  in,  carries  the  investigator  on,  with  alluring  tri- 
umphs, till  to-day  the  question  of  proving  a  family  coat-of- 
arms  is  engaging  the  consideration  of  many.  Heraldry  has 
undoubtedly  been  associated  with  an  aristocratic  class.    It  is 
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not,  however,  to  bring  about  an  aristocratic  bondage  that  the 
subject  attracts  the  people  in  America.  Heraldry  appeals  to 
the  artistic  sense.  One  writer  on  the  subject  thus  refers  to 
the  growing  sentiment : 

"It  appears,  then,  that  we  are  not  obliged  upon  principle  to  reject 
coat-armor,  nor  do  we  need  to  accept  it  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  of  either  art  or  sentiment.  We  cannot  throw  it  away,  for  it  is 
too  closely  associated  with  the  arts.  We  cannot  ignore  its  historical 
interest,  because  our  common  ancestors  were  intimately  associated 
with  it.  The  fact  is,  we  have  arrived  at  a  time  when  we  must  ac- 
knowledge its  true  value." 

That  there  is  no  estabhshed  college  of  heraldry  provided 
by  the  government  must  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  patriotic 
American.  The  badge  of  freedom  inherited  from  Revolu- 
tionary ancestors  will  always  be  of  prime  importance.  Even 
the  estabhshed  college  in  London  has  lost  much  of  its 
prestige.  This  is  to  be  expected  of  a  system  that  originated 
in  the  Dark  Ages ;  it  cannot  be  of  the  same  necessity  in  these 
days  of  increased  enhghtenment.  Only  as  a  fitting  symbol 
of  what  is  past  can  heraldry  now  be  considered;  as  such  it 
should  be  cherished  as  a  connecting  hnk  and  its  estabhshed 
rules  respected.  To  assist  in  this  the  author,  in  a  brochure 
recently  pubhshed,  called  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  the 
laws  have  been  ignored  and  sug:g;-ested  the  proper  method. 

First — There  being  no  established  college  of  heraldry  in 
America,  the  individual  for  a  specified  sum  obtains  a  coat-of- 
arms,  crest  and  motto,  all  new  and  fresh,  from  some  foreign 
herald. 

Second — The  American,  finding  in  a  foreign  land  a  coat-of- 
arms,  bearing  his  own  name,  in  a  locaUty  that  he  thought  his 
ancestor  came  from,  adopts  that  design  as  his  own.  The 
genealogist  is  not  at  hand  to  point  out  the  break  in  the  hne 
of  descent,  and'  he  beheves  that  he  really  is  entitled  to  that 
coat-of-arms. 

Third — Another  way  of  settling  the  question  comes  from 
direct  inheritance,  but  from  the  mother's  side  of  the  house. 
Thus  X —  bears  the  arms  of  the  Z —  family.  The  X —  family 
married  into  the  Z —  family,  and  having  no  inherited  coat-of- 
arms,  the  descendents  who  bear  the  name  of  X — ,  being  de- 
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scended  from  Z —  also,  have  adopted  from  a  maternal  ances- 
tor the  Z — s'  coat-of-arms.  This  method  can  surely  be 
termed  American. 

Fourth — The  true  method  to  be  followed  consists  in  prov- 
ing lineal  descent  from  an  ancestor  of  the  same  name,  who 
bore  a  coat-of-arms. 


GENERAL  EDWARD  PAINE. 

General  Edward  Paine,  from  whom  Painesville,  Ohio,  takes 
its  name,  was  born  jn  Bolton,  Tolland  county,  Connecticut,  in 
the  year  1746. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  exciting  times  which  preceded 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  was  a  pronounced  Whig.  When 
the  war  broke  out  he  entered  the  service  as  an  ensign  in  a 
regiment  of  Connecticut  militia.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
seven  months.  He  was  commissioned  in  June,  1776,  as  first 
lieutenant  in  Captain  Brigg's  company,  and  was  in  the  army 
at  the  time  of  the  retreat  to  White  Plains.  In  1777  he  was 
lieutenant  of  the  fifth  company  of  the  alarm  list  in  the  nine- 
teenth regiment  of  Connecticut  militia,  and  later  was  made 
captain  of  the  same  company  and  served  as  such  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  Such  was  his  revolutionary  record.  In  early 
manhood  he  moved  to  Aurora,  New  York.  While  living  here 
he  served  for  several  sessions  as  representative  in  the  state 
legislature,  and  was  made  brigadier-general  of  the  militia. 
In  the  fall  of  1796  he  and  his  oldest  son,  Edward  Paine,  Jr., 
started  on  a  perilous  journey  to  trade  with  the  Ohio 
Indians.  They  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga, 
now  the  site  of  Cleveland.  At  that  time  there  were 
but  two  white  people  living  there,  Job  Stiles  and  wife. 
Leaving  his  son  here  to  perfect  plans.  General  Paine  started 
on  foot  and  alone  to  return  to  his  home  in  New  York.  His 
son  remained  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  during  the  win- 
ter, and  the  following  spring  returned  to  Aurora,  and  in  1798 
went  to  Connecticut  and  purchased,  in  ''Tract  No.  3,"  one 
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thousand  acres  of  land,  in  what  afterward,  in  honor  of  its 
iirst  settler,  was  called  Painesville.  In  the  succeeding  summer, 
General  Paine  prepared  for  the  removal  of  his  family  to  his 
new  purchase.  He  induced  a  number  of  friends  to  go  with 
liim  as  settlers.    Among  them  were  Eleazer  Paine,  Jedediah 

Beard,  and  Joel  Paine,  who  were  the  heads  of  families — the 
whole  company  numbering  66. 

The  start  was  made  from  Aurora,  with 

sleighs  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  1900, 

but  it  was  the  first  of  May  before  they 

reached    the    site    of    their    new    home. 

Ceneral  Paine  erected  his  first  log  cabin 

about  two  miles  north  of  Painesville,  and 

later  on  the  same  site,  built  a  more  pre- 
tentious home,  nothing  of  which  now  re- 
mains but  a  few  foundation  stones. 
Painesville  took  its  name  from  General 

Paine;  but  his  usefulness  did  not  close 

with     the     founding     of     this     village. 

Twice  he  was  elected  to  the  territorial 

legislature  of  Ohio,  and  as  long  as  he  lived 

was   one   of   the   influential   men   of   the 

state.     He  lived  in  his  new  home  for  a 


Gen. 


[onumknt  to 
Edward  Paine. 


period  of  forty  years.  At  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-five  years  and  eleven  months,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1841,  he  closed  his  life  on  the  banks  of  Grand  River, 
revered,  respected  and  esteemed,  not  only  by  his  immediate 
friends,  but  by  that  large  circle  of  influential  men  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  what  is  now  Ohio. 

General  Paine  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  traits 
and  characteristics  which  distinguished  that  large  body  of 
pioneers  who  led  the  tide  of  immigration  into  the  wilderness. 
These  men  were  of  a  class  by  themselves,  and  stand  preemi- 
nent among  the  pioneers  of  all  preceding  and  succeeding 
times  for  the  special  qualities  of  hardihood  and  adventure, 
united  with  intellectual  powers  and  capacities  of  the  highest 
order.  They  not  only  introduced  the  plow-share  into  the  vir- 
gin soil  of  the  wilderness,  but  they  brought  with  them  the 
Bible  and  the  spelling  book,  the  artisan,  the  circuit  preacher. 
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and  the  schooimaster,  as  co-ordinate  parts  of  their  enterprise. 
A  common  man  with  the  ordinary  muscular  ability,  courage, 
and  inherent  traits  of  his  race,  without  possessing  intellectual 
attainments,  cannot  be  the  pioneer  of  intellectual  and  refined 
social  life.  Edward  Paine  was  not  merely  a  pioneer  of  a 
pioneer  band ;  but  he  was  a  leader  of  civilizing  and  refining 
influences  among  his  own  associates,  and  h^nce  these  first  set- 
tlers that  came  into  the  town  of  Painesville  brought  with  them 
the  seed  of  that  intellectual  development  which  has  made  its 
public  schools,  its  colleges,  and  its  seminaries  famous 
throughout  the  land. 


TO    GENERAL    EDWARD    PAINE,    FOUNDER    OF 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

O  far  Ohio  land  of  old — 

Green  wilderness  that  drew  the  bold 

To  leave  their  narrow  fields 

And  the  slow  season's  yields, 
To  break  thy  yet  unbroken  soil, 
Where  fuller  meed  should  crown  their  toil, 

O  fair  Ohio  land — 

Prize  of  that  venturous  br.nd 
Who  made  a  path  where  path  was  none, 
Through  forest  mazes  dim  and  lone; 

With  loud-resounding  stroke 

Blazing  the  rugged  oak; 
Or  else,  their  toilsome  way  did  take 
By  agate  beaches  of  the  lake! 

Dear  land  my  fathers  tilled. 

Land  with  great  memories  filled, 
To-day,  from  far,  I  greeting  send. 
And  with  this  song  a  tribute  blend, 

To  that  strong  elder  soul. 

Who,  on  his  country's  roll, 
Among  her  first  defenders  fought; 
And  then,  when  Peace  was  throned,  he  sought 

New  battlefields  awest — 

Stirred  by  a  brave  unrest! 
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Thus  with  the  wilderness  he  strove, 

The  giant  wood  before  him  drove, 

Till  clustering  roofs  replaced 

The  forest  columned  waste. 

That  site  still  bears  his  honored  name, 

And  something  of  his  patriot  f^ame, 

Kindled  at  Freedom's  fires, 

Each  living  breast  inspires. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 

By  Augusta  L.  Hanchett. 

A  QUAINT  old  picture  in  a  queer  old  frame, 

Hangs  o'er  my  mantel.     'Tis  a  fair  young  dame. 

She's  slightly  smiling,  as  in  arch  surprise, 

A  trace  of  coquetry  around  the  eyes, 

The  lips  apart  as  if  about  to  speak. 

You  almost  see  the  blush  rise  to  her  cheek. 

My  great-great-granddame  she,  a  reignmg  belle 

In  the  old  days,  or  so  the  records  tell, 

Who,  though  she  wore  a  girdle  hung  with  hearts. 

While  from  her  tresses  Cupid  sped  his  darts. 

Was  yet  of  kindly  thought  and  gracious  deed, 

Of  gentle  speech,  to  each  a  friend  in  need. 

Just,  brave  and  true,  of  even  will  and  strong, 

Her  sons  in  seventy-six  helped  right  the  wrong. 


My  slim,  young  daughter,  bending  o'er  her  book. 

Raises  her  head,  I  see  the  self-same  look 

The  artist  caught  reflected  in  her  eyes, 

She's  slightly  smiling,  as  in  arch  surprise, 

The  tinting  color  rises  to  her  cheek. 

Her  lips  apart,  as  if  about  to  speak. 

What  magic  in  the  well-worn  old  romance 

Could  bring  that  look,  or,  is  it  only  chance? 

Did  I  see  Cupid  hiding  'mid  the  leaves 

Just  for  a  moment  fluttered  by  the  breeze, 

Or,  was  it  some  illusion  of  the  sense 

Caused  by  much  dreaming?     I  will  drive  it  hence. 

The  past  is  past.     The  future  rests  with  fate. 

Come  shut  your  book,  my  dear,  the  hour  is  late. 
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MRS.  WASHINGTON  AUGUSTUS  ROEBLING. 

Mrs.  Washington  Augustus  Roebling  was  reelected 
A'ice-president-general  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  in  February,  1900.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  is  charged  with  securing  the 
money  needed  for  building  the  Continental  Hall,  a  memorial 
in  honor  of  those  who  established  American  independence. 
She  has  spoken  in  many  cities  in  behalf  of  this  crowning  work 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  has  been 
invited  to  address  many  chapters  and  state  conferences  the 
coming  season. 

Mrs.  Roebling's  name  will  be  forever  associated  with  the 
Brooklyn  bridge,  the  completion  of  which  made  Greater  New 
York  possible.  When  Mr.  Roebling,  the  engineer  of  the 
noble  structure,  nearly  lost  his  Hfe  in  the  bridge  caisson  at 
the  bottom  of  the  East  River,  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
hung  trembling  in  the  balance.  His  wife,  Emily  Warren 
RoebHng,  bravely  assumed  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
things  going  just  as  they  were  for  a  few  days.  The  president 
of  the  bridge  trustees  assured  her  that  all  would  be  right  as 
long  as  nothing  went  wrong.  Nothing  did  go  wrong  and 
the  work  assumed  for  a  few  days  was  not  laid  down  until  the 
bridge  was  completed — eleven  years.  The  story  was  first 
made  public  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  alumni  of  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  1882.  Mr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  in 
responding  to  the  toast  ''Sweathearts  and  Wives,"  said :  'T 
think  it  can  be  said  of  us  in  this,  our  time,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  subjection  and  insignificance  of  women  in  other  days, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  to-day  in  other  lands,  that  no  good  man 
here  and  now,  does  any  good  thing  but  does  it  under  the  in- 
spiration, or  with  the  help,  or  for  the  sake  of  a  woman,  or  the 
memory  of  a  woman."  He  closed  by  saying  that  he  could 
not  forbear  attempting  to  put  into  words  a  vision  of  real  life 
incarnating  ''the  strength,  the  versatility,  the  helpfulness,  the 
victory  of  human  love. 

''It  is  the  vision  of  a  chamber  in  the  neighboring  city,  where 
lies  one  of  vour  number,  a  martvr  to  his  own  zeal  and  de- 
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votion  as  an  engineer,  whose  monument,  when  (long  hence 
we  trust)  he  shall  have  passed  away,  will  span  the  estuary 
beyond  which  to-morrow's  sun  is  soon  to  rise — a  memorial 
more  stately  than  mausoleum  or  pyramid.  And  in  this  pic- 
ture of  the  master-workman,  directing  from  his  bed  of  pain 
the  master-work,  I  see  another  figure — a  queen  of  beauty 
and  of  fashion,  become  a  servant  for  Love's  sake ;  a  true 
helpmate,  furnishing  swift  feet  and  skillful  hands  and  quick 
brain  and  strong  heart,  to  reinforce  the  weakness  and  the 
weariness  that  could  not,  unassisted,  fully  execute  the  plans 
they  form,  but  that  stand,  with  this  assistance,  almost  as  in 
the  vigor  of  health.  Gentlemen,  I  know  that  the  name  of  a 
woman,  should  not  be  lightly  spoken  in  a  public  place ;  I  am 
aware  that  such  a  speech  is  especially  audacious  from  the 
mouth  of  a  stranger,  but  I  believe  you  will  acquit  me  of  any 
lack  of  delicacy  or  of  reverence  when  I  utter  what  lies  at  this 
moment  half  articulate  upon  all  your  lips,  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Washington  RoebHng." 

From  the  day  this  was  published  there  was  no  more  secrecy 
in  Mrs.  Roebling's  work.  One  newly  elected  member  of 
the  board  of  bridge  trustees  rose  at  a  board  meeting,  and 
said  he  had  been  told  that  a  woman  was  conducting  the  en- 
gineering on  the  bridge,  and  he  for  one  would  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  a  woman's  mistakes.  President  Murphy,  in  a  quiet, 
dignified  speech,  said  there  had  never  been  any  fault  or  delay 
in  the  work  that  could  be  charged  to  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  chief  engineer.  His  part  of  the  work  had  always 
been  promptly  executed,  and  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
rumor  that  a  woman  had  part  in  the  direction  of  the  work, 
he  and  a  dozen  of  the  other  trustees  who  had  been  members 
of  the  board  from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  would  personal- 
ly assume  entire  responsibility  for  failures  that  could  truth- 
fully be  attributed  to  her,  and  'absolve  the  new  trustees  from 
all  share  in  any  blame  that  should  come. 

The  engineer  still  lives,  and  the  people  have  learned  that, 
from  his  bed  of  sickness,  he  planned  every  detail  of  construc- 
tion, and  that  his  assistants  were  but  the  obedient  servants 
of  his  directing  hand.  The  master  mind  never  for  one  instant 
lost  its  power  to  direct,  plan  and  construct,  even  when  the 
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body  seemed  too  frail  and  wasted  to  furnish  a  dwelling  place 
for  so  active  an  intelligence. 

For  a  year  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  bridge,  Mrs. 
Roebling's  pen  was  kept  busy  refuting  slanders  about  the  en- 
gineer, and  baffling  the  ambition  of  designing  men  who  were 
trying  to  steal  from  him  the  glory  of  his  nearly  completed 
work.  The  New  York  and  Brooklyn  newspapers  of  1882  and 
1883  contain  columns  of  Mrs.  Roebling's  writings  on  these 
subjects.  At  last  came  the  day  of  triumph  and  the  bridge, 
with  imposing  ceremonies,  was  opened  for  pubHc  use.  Mrs. 
Roebling  felt  more  than  repaid  for  what  she  had  done  when 
the  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  the  orator  of  the  day,  paid  her 
the  following  graceful  tribute : 

"One  name,  however,  which  may  find  no  place  in  the  of- 
ficial records,  cannot  be  passed  over  here  in  silence.  In  an- 
cient times,  when  great  works  were  constructed,  a  goddess 
was  chosen  to  whose  tender  care  they  were  dedicated.  Thus 
the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  to-day  recall  the  name  of  Pallas 
Athene  to  an  admiring  world.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  bless- 
ing of  some  saint  was  invoked  to  protect  from  the  rude  at- 
tacks of  barbarians,  and  the  destructive  hand  of  time,  the 
building  erected  by  man's  devotion  to  the  worship  of  God. 
So  with  this  bridge  will  ever  be  coupled  the  thought  of  one, 
through  the  subtle  alembic  of  whose  brain  and  by  whose  fa- 
cile fingers  communication  waS  maintained  between  the  di- 
recting power  of  its  construction  and  the  obedient  agencies 
of  its  execution.  It  is  thus  an  everlasting  monument  to  the 
self-sacrificing  devotion  of  woman,  and  of  her  capacity  for 
that  higher  education  from  which  she  has  been  too  long  de- 
barred. The  name  of  Mrs.  Emily  Warren  Roebling  will  thus 
be  inseparably  associated  with  all  that  is  admirable  in  human 
nature  and  with  all  that  is  wonderful  in  the  constructive  world 
of  art." 

Mrs.  Roebling  has  also  made  for  herself  a  name  in  literary 
circles  and  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  philanthropic  work  of 
the  day.  Among  her  literary  efforts  may  be  mentioned  biog- 
raphies of  Col.  Roebling,  descriptions  of  interesting  features 
in  the  construction  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  articles  on  the 
value  of  being  your  own  executor,  and  giving  money  to  charity 
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while  still  alive  to  see  that  the  best  use  is  made  of  it,  on  college 
settlements,  and  on  the  value  of  a  legal  education  for  women. 
She  was  graduated  in  the  woman's  legal  education  class  of 
1899  at  the  New  York  University;  was  awarded  the  class  es- 
say and  took  for  her  subject  the  "Wife's  Disabihties."  She 
also  took  the  prize  for  the  best  essay  written  by  her  class, 
her  theme  being  "What  an  American  Woman  loses  by  her 
Marriage  to  a  Foreigner." 

It  is  unusual  to  find  such  executive  ability  so  well  de- 
veloped in  a  woman  who  has  not  acquired  them  in  the  effort 
to  support  herself.  She  is  firm  and  decided,  with  opinions  on 
almost  every  subject,  which  opinions  she  expresses  with 
great  frankness.  To  her  natural  talents  for  organizing  are 
joined  tact,  energy,'  uselfishness  and  good  nature,  and  this 
combination  of  traits  has  made  her  popular  with  the  thou- 
sands of  women  who  have  met  her  in  the  many  societies  with 
which  she  is  associated. 

Mrs.  Roebling's  large,  beautiful  home  on  the  Delaware 
River,  at  Trenton,  built  under  her  personal  supervision,  is  well 
ordered  and  kept  almost  with  a  precision  of  a  military  post. 
She  is  very  hospitable,  and  some  of  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful entertainments  ever  given  in  New  Jersey  have  been 
at  her  house,  which  house  bears  everywhere  the  stamp  of  its 
owner's  strong  individuality,  good  taste  and  practical  ideas. 
She  was  presented  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  in  1896,  and  was 
one  of  the  Americans  on  the  list  of  "guests  of  distinction"  at 
the  Russian  coronation  ceremonies  at  Moscow  the  same 
year.  On  her  return  she  delivered 'several  lectures  on  "What 
an  American  Woman  saw  at  the  Coronation  of  Nicholas  II. 
and  Alexandrona  in  May,  1896,"  the  proceeds  of  which  she 
gave  to  charity.  Besides  holding  the  high  position  of  vice- 
president-general  in  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  she  holds  the  corresponding  office  in 
Sorosis,  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Association,  and 
the  New  Jersey  Revolutionary  Memorial  Societv ;  she  is 
treasurer  of  the  Woman's  National  War  Relief  Association, 
and  auditor  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs ;  she  is  also  a  member  of  the  following  societies :  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  Mary  Washington  Memorial  As- 
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sociation,  Daughters  of  Holland  Dames,  Household  Eco- 
nomic Association,  Colonial  Aid  Society,  Prison  Aid  Society^ 
International  Press  Union,  Mount  Vernon  Association,  Aux- 
iliary Board  New  York  Woman's  Hospital,  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  Huguenot  Society,  Colonial  Dames  of 
America  and  Woman's  Legal  Alumnae  Association. 

Mrs.  Roebling  is  a  member  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  by  virtue  of  her  de- 
scent from  John  Barret,  of  Dutchess  county.  New  York,  wha 
was  in  active  service  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 


A  "REAL  DAUGHTER." 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Bennett. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  (Tarbell)  Bennett  was  born  at  Groton,. 
Massachusetts,  and  died  at  Pepperell,  May  26,  1900.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  WiUiam  Tarbell,  of  Groton,  who  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  She  was,  therefore,  a  ''real  daugh- 
ter" of  the  American  Revolution.  Her  father,  WilHam  Tar- 
bell, joined  the  continental  army  at  the  age  of  12,  and  served 
during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war.  He  was  in  the  com- 
mand of  General  Washington,  and,  being  too  young  to  carry 
a  musket,  was  commissioned  to  draw  plans  and  sketches  of 
battlefields  for  the  commander-in-chief. 

Mrs.  Bennett  was  married,  July  3,  1845,  to  Isaac  Bennett,  of 
Pepperell,  and  began  housekeeping  in  the  house  in  which  she 
died,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  her  husband,  where  he  also 
died,  in  1886,  at  the  age  of  89  years.  Mrs.  Bennett  was  a 
member  of  Prudence  Wright  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  was  present  at  nearly  all  the  so- 
cials and  meetings  of  particular  importance.  The  National 
Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  recently  pre- 
sented each  ''real  daughter"  with  a  gold  souvenir  spoon.  Mrs. 
Bennett  received  hers  April  19,  1899,  at  Tarbell's  Opera 
House.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  first  act  of  the  drama  given 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Pepperell  high  school.  Mrs.  Nellie  Apple- 
ton,  registrar  of  Prudence  Wright  Chapter,  made  the  presen- 
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tation  and  Mrs.  Bennett  responded  very  feelingly.  She  was 
very  proud  of  the  spoon  and  always  carried  it  with  her  to  the 
chapter  meetings.  Mrs.  Bennett  leaves  one  son,  Mr.  C.  I.  Ben- 
nett, of  Waltham,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Gutterson,  of 
this  town ;  also  four  grandchildren.  She  kept  posted  on  all  the 
subjects  of  the  day,  could  read  without  glasses,  and  wrote  a 


fine  and  plain  hand.  She  was  a  pleasing  conversationalist  and 
good  entertainer.  The  Prudence  Wright  Chapter  conducted 
the  exercises  at  the  grave.  The  grave  was  entirely  covered 
with  flowers,  including  many  set  pieces,  among  wdiich  was  a 
very  pretty  design  representing  the  insignia  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 


REVOLUTIONARY  RECORDS 


This  department  is  intended  for  hitherto  unpublished  or  practically 
inaccessible  records  of  patriots  of  the  War  of  American  Independ- 
ence,, which  records  may  be  helpful  to  those  desiring  admission  to 
the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  to  the 
registrars  of  the  chapters.  Such  data  will  be  gladly  received  by  the 
editor  of  this  magazine. 


Twenty-three  orderly  books  of  the  second  Massachusetts 
regiment,  kept  by  William  Torry,  adjutant,  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  descendant,  Benjamin  F.  Torrey,  treasurer  of  the 
Old  Colony  and  Boston  and  Providence  railroad.  Through 
his  courtesy  we  were  able  to  give  in  the  August  number  of 
the  American  Monthly  Magazine  the  hitherto  unpubUshed 
roster  of  the  regiment,  as  taken  March  i,  1779.  The  com- 
pany of  light  infantry,  of  the  same  regiment,  as  reported 
April  I,  1779,  is  given  below. 

Musti;r  Roll  of  Captain  Aldln's  Company  o^  Light  Ini^antry  in 
Col.  John  Bailey's  Second  Massachusetts  Regiment,  as 
TAKEN  April  ist,  1779: 


Judah  Alden,  Captain. 
Robert  Muzzy,  Lieutenant. 
Marlbry  Turner,  Ensign. 
.A.mos  Harden,  Sergeant. 
Hezekiah  Tuttle,  Sergeant. 


Jona  Tuttle,  Sergeant. 
Elisha  Bates,  Corporal. 
William  Davis,  Corporal. 
John  Mills,  Corporal. 
Isaac  Robinson,   Drummer. 


Privates . 


Richard  Alexander. 
Samuel  Atkins. 
Nathan  Baker. 
Timothy  Baker. 
Malachi  Barrows. 
Nathan  Bennett. 
Henry  Blaizdell. 
William  Blaizidell. 
John  Bolton. 
Moses  Brick. 


Samuel  Bryant. 
Samuel  Bryant,  Jr. 
Isaac  Chapin. 
Benjamin   Clark. 
Daniel  Conner. 
Joseph  Culver. 
Josiah  Davidson. 
David  Drewry. 
Trueworthy  Dudley. 
John  Fann. 


Joshua  Fenix. 
Abner  Hall. 
Abraham  Hayward. 
Zacheus  Holmes. 
Isaac  Horton. 
Isaac  Lucas. 
Jona  Mahurin. 
William  Meers. 
John  Oakes. 
Thomas  Palmer. 
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Hugh  Paul. 
Spencer  Perkins. 
Samuel  Phillips. 
Nathan  Pilsbury. 
Abraham  Prebble. 
James  Ramsdell. 
Job  Ransom. 
John  Randall. 


Zachariah  Raymond. 
Benjamin  Smith. 
Enoch  Storker. 
Obadiah  Silvester. 
Isaac  Silvester. 
Joseph  Stockbridge. 
John  Tooley. 
Jonathan  Taft. 


John  Thomson. 
William  Walker. 
David  Watkins. 
Josiah  Waterman. 
Seth  Waterman. 
James  Welch. 
Robert  White. 


Muster  RolIv  of  Captain  Henry  Haske:ll's  Company  in  Coloneiv 
James  Prescott's  Regiment  who  Marched  from  ShireEy. 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Alarm  Aprie  19,  1775: 


Henry  Haskell,  Captain. 
Sylvanus  Smith,  ist  Lieutenant. 
Ebenezer  Cowing,  2d  Lieutenant. 
John  Wason,  Sergeant. 
John  Davis,  Sergeant. 
Ephraim  Smith,  Sergeant. 
Thomas  Bennett,  Sergeant. 


Joseph  Dodge,  Corporal. 
John  Kelsy,  Corporal. 
Aaron  Bennett,  Corporal. 
Joseph  Longley,  Corporal. 
Thomas  Burkmar,  Drummer. 
William  Bolton,  Drummer. 


William  Bartlett. 
Eleazar  Bartlett. 
Timothy  Bolton. 
Abel  Chase. 
Titus  Colburn. 
Jonathan  Conant. 
Daniel  Chatman. 
Amos  Dole. 
Silas  Davis. 
Jonathan  Davis. 
James  Dickerson. 
John  Dwight. 
John  Edgerton. 
John  Gordon. 
Asa  Holden. 
Amos  Holden. 
Amos   Holden,  Jr. 
Sawtell  Holden. 
Stephen  Holden. 
Zachariah  Holden. 
Lemuel  Holden. 
Simeon  Harrington. 


Privates: 

Asa  Harris. 
Benjamin  Haskell. 
Seth  Harrington. 
John  Haskell. 
Paul  Hale. 
Simeon  Holden. 
Samuel  Hazen. 
John  Ivory. 
John  Jupp. 
Moses  Jenison. 
Daniel  Keazer. 
Joshua  Longley. 
John  Longley,  Jr. 
Edmund  Longley. 
John  Longley. 
Jonas  Longley. 
Jonas  Longley,  Jr. 
William  Little. 
Wallis  Little.    . 
David  Pratt. 
Abel  Parker. 
Abel  Parker,  Jr. 
Phinehas,  Page. 


Daniel  Page. 
Thomas  Peabody. 
Simon  Page,  Jr. 
Jonas  Page. 
Peter  Parker. 
James  Parker. 
Obadiah  Sawtell,  Jr. 
Ezra  Smith. 
William  Sampson. 
David  Sloan. 
David  Wilson. 
Ephraim  Warren. 
William  W^illiams. 
Ivory  Wilds. 
Aaron  Woodbury. 
Samuel  Walker. 
Jonas  Parker,  Jr. 
Oliver  Livermore. 
Oliver  Fletcher. 
Joseph  Brown. 
Thomas  Nichols. 
Francis  Mitchell. 
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PARALLEL  PATRIOTS. 

The  following  sketches  pertain  to  two  Revolutionary  pa- 
triots who  were  born  in  the  same  colony  and  the  same  week, 
were  in  the  continental  army  at  the  same  time  at  Boston, 
served  on  the  same  privateering  brig,  were  captured  at  the 
same  time  by  the -British,  were  taken  to  England,  and  en- 
dured prison-ship  suffering ;  when  one  died  the  other  followed 
within  a  year.  After  more  than  a  century,  their  descendants 
clasp  hands  with  a  feeling  akin  to  that  of  comradeship. 

William  Sumnlr  Crittenden. — When  not  quite  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  he  responded  to  the  Lexington  alarm  and. 
marched  from  Sandisfield,  Massachusetts,  on  April  21,  1775, 
under  Captain  Jacob  Brown.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  days, 
he  again  enlisted  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  On 
June  30,  1775,  he  was  detached  to  join  as  matross  the  Boston 
artillery  under  Captain  Stephen  Beedlan.  After  a  service  of 
eight  months,  he  returned  home  October  17,  1775.  January, 
1776,  he  enlisted  as  matross,  Stephen  Beedlan,  captain  ;  Henry 
Knox,  colonel,  for  twelve  months.  After  the  evacuation  of 
Boston  he  was  ordered  to  Lake  Champlain  and  was  on  duty 
at  Three  Rivers,  St.  Johns  and  Ticonderoga.  He  was  dis- 
charged at  Mount  Independence  in  December,  1776.  He 
next  enlisted  on  board  the  brig  ''New  Broom,"  and  was  cap- 
tured off  Newfoundland  in  the  fall  of  1777  by  the  sloops 
''Ariel"  and  "Scourge."  He  was  put  on  board  the  "Terrible" 
and  taken  to  New  York  and  imprisoned  on  the  "Good  Hope." 
Being  sick  he  was  transferred  to  the  "Fidelity"  to  be  carried 
to  a  hospital  where  his  feet  were  frozen,  and  after  six  weeks 
he  was  released.  Nothing  daunted  he  enlisted  for  the  fifth 
time  on  the  privateer  "Eagle,"  was  captured  in  the  gulf  stream 
by  a  British  war-ship  and  carried  to  Antigua,  put  in  irons  for 
four  weeks,  during  which  time  he  did  not  see  the  sun. 
Through  the  interest  of  the  captain  of  the  "Yarmouth,"  he 
was  conveyed  to  New  York  and  thence  to  England.  Here  he 
remained  a  prisoner  in  the  ship  "Victory,"  Captain  CromweU, 
until  he  was  discharged  in  February,  1783.     His  confinement 
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in  the  holds  of  the  British  ships  injured  his  eyes  and  for  years 
he  was  totahy  bHnd.  He  was  born  in  Middletown,  Connecti- 
cut, May  17,  1754,  and  died  in  Otis,  Massachusetts,  March  19, 
1842.  The  information  is  obtained  from  the  Massachusetts 
archives,  his  pension  papers  and  family  history. — Emma  A. 
Mauley  BaieEy,  Middlctozvn,  Connecticut. 

Abraham  Avery,  born  at  Stonington,  Connecticut,  May 
20,  1754;  died  at  Earlville,  New  York,  1843  ;  a  pensioner.  En- 
listed July  I,  1775,  as  corporal  under  Nathan  Hale,  Washing- 
ton's martyr  spy.  Served  around  Boston  and  was  dis- 
charged December  18,  1775.  January  i,  1776,  he  enlisted  in 
the  continental  line  under  Captain  James  Eldridge  but  was 
soon  transferred  to  the  artificers  under  Captain  Bacon.  Af- 
ter the  British  evacuated  Boston,  the  artificers  were  sent  to 
New  York.  Here  he  served  under  Captain  John  Hilliard  as 
orderly  sergeant.  He  was  at  White  Plains  and  Peekskill. 
At  the  end  of  his  service,  he  returned  home  and  enlisted  in 
December,  1778,  as  gunsmith,  on  the  brig  "Eagle,"  a  priva- 
teer, under  Captain  Elijah  Luce.  They  were  captured  in  the 
West  Indies,  May  i,  1779,  by  a  tender  to  a  British  war-ship 
of  fifty  guns,  commanded  by  Admiral  Young.  They  were 
taken  to  Antigua,  where  Abraham  Avery  and  ten  of  his  com- 
panions were  transferred  to  the  ''Renown,"  a  war-ship  of 
fifty  guns,  and  obliged  to  aid  in  working  the  vessel.  They 
convoyed  a  sugar  fleet  to  the  British  channel  and  then  sailed 
to  New  York,  where  Abraham  Avery  and  his  companions 
begged  to  be  placed  on  the  prison-ship,  preferring  confine- 
ment to  forced  service  against  their  country.  After  much 
suffering  in  the  fever-stricken  hulk,  they  were  finally  paroled. 
Abraham  Avery  never  knew  what  became  of  the  other  men 
on  the  brig  ''Eagle."  This  information  is  obtained  from  his 
pension  papers. 
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Putnam  Hill  Chapter  (Greenwich,  Connecticut). — A  meet- 
ing of  the  chapter  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Lavinia 
Thorne,  June  4th.  The  regent's  report  was  an  interesting 
account  of  the  business  transacted  at  the  last  congress  of 
the  National  Society.  The  registrar  reported  the  admission 
of  two  new  members,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Briggs  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
GiUies,  and  the  presentation  to  the  chapter  by  Hugh  Hast- 
ings, the  state  historian  of  New  York,  of  two  valuable  books, 
''Report'  of  the  State  Historian,"  and  ''Public  Papers  of 
George  CHnton."  The  regent  introduced  Mrs.  Laura  A. 
Ferguson,  a  "real  daughter,"  who  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  and  greet  the  Daughters  of  the  Put- 
nam Hill  Chapter,  of  which  my  niece,  Mrs.  Adams,  is  the  honored 
regent.  She  evidently  forgot  to  tell  me  what  to  say  to  you  this  after- 
noon, so  I  bring  no  special  message  except  that  I  am  one  with  you 
in  patriotism,  even  to  the  fullest  significance  of  the  word. 

"The  regent  has  mentioned  that  I  am  a  'real  daughter'  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  I  find  it' very  pleasant  to  be  counted  among  the  re- 
maining children  of  Revolutionary  veterans,  especially  as  I  am  one 
of  the  babies  of  the  family,  but  when  it  comes  to  posing  in  this  way 
as  a  relic  of  antiquity,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  if  it  is  the  most 
agreeable  position  for  a  lady  to  occupy. 

"My  father  fought  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  participated  in  the 
struggle  at  Princeton,  and  later  was  with  the  Connecticut  troops  at 
Saratoga,  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  In  1781,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Horse-neck,  Connecticut,  and  suffered  everything  but 
death  in  the  old  sugar-house  prison  in  New  York. 

"A  love  of  my  country,  of  its  free  institutions,  of  its  star  spangled 
banner,  is  therefore  my  natural  inheritance.  I  am  twice  a  Daughter 
of  the  American  Revolution,  one  by  birthright,  and  one  in  belonging 
to  the  Western  Reserve  Chapter,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  members 
of  which  society,  if  they  knew  of  my  presence  with  you  to-day,  wauld 
request  me  to  extend  their  warmest  greetings  to  the  Putnam  Hill 
Chapter,  with  a  God  bless  and  prosper  you." 

After  the  other  business  had  been  transacted  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  marking  Putnam's  Hill  made  her  report 
and  stated  that  nearlv  all  the  arrangements  were  completed. 
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The  Putnam  Hill  memorial  is  in  the  form  of  a  boulder  that 
weighs  nine  tons.     In  it  is  embedded    a   bronze    tablet    that 

§ays : 

''This  marks  the  spot  where,  on  February  26,  1799,  General  Israel 
Putnam,  cut  off  from  his  soldiers  and  pursued  by  British  cavalry, 
galloped  down  the  rocky  steep  and  escaped,  daring  to  lead  where  not 
one  of  the  many  hundred  foes  dared  to  follow.  Erected  by  the  Put- 
nam Hill  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  A.  D.  1900." 

On  the  sixteenth  of  June  several  thousand  persons  gather- 
ed there  to  attend  the  commemorative  exercises.  The  invoca- 
tion was  given  by  the  Rev.  M.  George  Thompson,  chaplain 
of  the  Putnam  Hill  Chapter.  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Adams,  the 
regent,  then  made  the  address  of  welcome.     She  said  in  part : 

"In  behalf  of  the  Putnam  Hill  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  I  welcome  you  to  this  historic  spot.  In  desir- 
ing to  mark  this  ground  made  famous  by  Israel  Putnam's  daring 
deeds,  the  'Daughters'  are  but  carrying  out  a  part  of  the  work  which 
they  pledged  themselves  to  do  in  accepting  the  constitution  of  their 
patriotic  society. 

''We  were  organized  as  a  chapter  in  December,  1898,  with  twenty- 
four  charter  members.  Before  we  had  met  many  times  as  a  chapter, 
the  Spanish-American  war  broke  out,  and  in  response  to  a  call  from 
our  state  regent,  we  raised  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  sent 
provisions  and  clothing  to  our  brave  soldiers.  We  have  responded 
to  other  calls  and  'have  given  each  year  to  the  fund  for  the  Continental 
Hall  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  But  our  main  purpose 
has  been  to  raise  money  for  marking  this  hill." 

Mrs.  Adams  spoke  of  the  many  friends  who  had  assisted  in 
the  undertaking  and  of  the  heroic  Putnam,  closing  as  follows : 

I 
"Seventy-six  years  ago  the  twentieth  of  August,  General  Lafayette, 

in  his  second  visit  to  America,  stood  where  we  now  stand  and  re- 
viewed the  scene  of  Putnam's  gallant  ride.  To-day  his  great-grand- 
son from  our  sister  repubfic  of  France  is  present,  and  Comte  de  La- 
fayette will  aid  us  in  some  of  our  ceremonies.  Having  also  a  lineal 
descendant  of  General  Putnam  with  us,  we  can  truly  say,  though 
'one  generation  passeth  away  and  another  cometh,'  we  have  proof 
that  'the  good  men  do,  lives  after  them.'  Thus  the  past  and  present 
are  linked  together  in  history." 

The  response  was  given  by  Mrs.  Washington  A.  Roebling, 
vice-president-general  of  the   National   Society : 
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"I  esteem  it  a  great  privilege,  in  the  absence  of  our  beloved  and 
honored  president-general,  to  be  allowed  to  represent  the  National 
Society  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  here  to-day,  and  to 
respond  to  your  oordial  words  of  welcome.  We  are  honored  to-day, ih 
having  Mrs.  Manning  in  Paris  sent  by  t^he  president  of  the  Un'.ted 
States  at  the  request  of  congress,  with  a  national  commission,  to  rep- 
resent our  society  and  the  United  States  at  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  statues  of  Lafayatite  and  Wasihington,  which  the  women  and 
children  of  America  have  presented  to  France.  We  feel,  with  just 
pride,  that  this  official  commission  must  impress  our  sister  republic 
witih  the  dignity  and  importance  of  our  National  Society,  the  only  body 
of  -women  honored  by  having  an  of^cial  representative  sent  abroad 
for  these  ceremonies.  To  the  patriotic  societies  of  men  and  women 
are  due  the  many  monuments  we  find  marking  spots  of  interest  in 
our  different  states  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  records  preserved  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  ancestors." 

She  concluded  by  thanking  the  chapter  for  the  work  done 
in  marking  one  of  the  best  known  historical  spots  in  our  na- 
tion's history. 

The  next  upon  the  program  was  Mrs.  Donald  McLean, 
regent  of  the  New  York  City  Chapter,  who  made  a  magnetic, 
forceful  address  upon  the  flag,  closing  with  these  words  on 
General  Putnam : 

"To  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  I  say,  keep  his 
memory  pure  and  unsullied  and  seed  will  grow  that  will  be  gathered 
on  the  eternal   shores." 

To  the  Comte  de  Lafayette  was  assigned  the  pleasing  duty 
of  raising  the  flag  that  had  been  presented  to  the  town  by 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Adams. 

"I  am  very  happy  to  be  present  at  this  ceremony  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  its  purpose  is  to  glorify  an  action  of  military  gallantry, 
and  because  I  am  myself  a  former  soldier,  and  one  soldier  is  always 
glad  to  salute  another  soldier. 

Secondly,  because  I  have  opportunity  to  say  publicly  how  marvellous 
the  prosperity  of  this  country  appears  to  a  stranger.  This  prosperity 
reaches  every  branch  of  trade,  of  manufacture,  of  agriculture,  and  is 
increasing  every  day.  The  success  of  the  American  nation  at  the 
Paris  exposition  is  one  splendid  proof  of  this.  However,  this  coun- 
try is  scarcely  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  surface,  and  can  contain 
many  times  more  people.  How  extraordinary  this-  prosperity  will  be 
in  a  century  from  now,  when  the  stars  and  stripes  will  wave  over 
the    heads    of    seven    hundred    millions    of    inhabitants.     The    United 
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States  will  be  then  the  greatest  people  in  the   world  and  the   world 
will  have  never  seen  such  a  powerful  nation. 

"Thus  this  country  will  reward  the  great  citizens  who  have  fought 
for  its  liberty,  and  will  show  to  the  astonished  world  what  freedom 
may  do." 

Concluding  his  address,  he  stepped  to  the  flag  pole  and 
slowly  raised  the  flag  to  the  peak,  while  Miss  Marks  sang  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner,"  accompanied  on  the  vioHn  by  Miss 
Wilson. 

Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope,  of  Boston,  was  the  next  speaker. 
His  address  on  "The  American  Soldier"  was  a  eulogy  of  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  United  States  army: 

"He  has  worn  the  blue  uniform  of  the  United  States  in  more  bat- 
tles than  any  other  man,  and  now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  this  ideal  American  soldier,  the  commander  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  title  he  won  long  ago,  but  has  just  re- 
ceived,  'Lieutenant-general  Nelson  Appleton  Miles.'  " 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Miles  everybody  cheered. 
The  general  said  that  he  was  reminded  of  an  old  story  regard- 
ing a  Scotch  dominie,  whose  parishoners  said  that  they  did 
not  like  the  dominie's  sermons  because  they  were  too  long, 
they  did  not  like  the  dominie  because  he  read  them,  and  did 
not  like  his  manner  of  reading.  He  then  read  an  address  on 
"The  Army  of  the  Revolution,"  which  is  given  in  full  on  page 
212. 

The  address  in  behalf  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  was  made 
by  Governor  Lounsbury.  He  said  that  Putnam  was  a  kind 
and  generous  man  and  a  lover  of  his  race.  All  through  the 
colonial  and  revolutionary  period  he  proved  himself  to  be 
brave  and  daring.  With  Chesterfieldian  pohsh,  he  could  grace 
a  drawing  room  as  well  as  the  society  leaders  and  lions  of 
1900.  "Time  and  the  road-maker  have  smoothed  the  rugged 
declivity  down  which  Putnam  made  his  famous  ride,  but  it  is 
still  dear  to  memory  for  the  deeds  associated  with  it,  and  not 
as  an  ordinary  hill  of  the  town  of  Greenwich."  "He  was  a 
high  type  of  the  old  New  England  race  and  stock,  and  his  say- 
ings will  be  henceforth  interwoven  and  inseparable." 

Putnam  Brinley,  of  Riverside,  a  great-great-grandson  of 
General  Putnam,  unveiled  the  monument  and  placed  upon  it  a 
wreath  of  ivv,  an  emblem  of  immortalitv. 
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Major-general  O.  O.  Howard,  after  referring  in  a  humor- 
ous way  to  Putnam's  escapade,  stated  that  it  was  altogether 
fitting  that  Mrs.  Adams  should  preside  on  such  a  patriotic 
occasion,  for  her  husband.  Colonel  Adams,  did  a  thing  that  in 
his  mind  was  as  heroic  as  anything  General  Putnam  did. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  severe  engagement  at  Franklin, 
Tennessee,  when  part  of  the  regiment  was  detached  from  the 
rest,  it  became  necessary  for  the  colonel  to  give  a  message  to 
the  commander  of  the  detachment.  Young  Adams  volun- 
teered, and  under  heavy  fire  rode  about  a  mile  through  a 
shower  of  missiles,  without  being  wounded.  Referring  again 
to  Colonel  Adams,  General  Howard  said :  "He  was  not  only 
heroic  in  war,  but  he  is  extraordinarily  patriotic  in  times  of 
peace.  His  dehght  is  in  upbuilding  of  the  youth  and  infusing 
them  with  patriotic  sentiments  and  devotion  to  the  highest 
interests  of  our  institutions  and  of  the  country." 

The  exercises  were  interspersed  by  the  singing  of  patriotic 
songs  and  music  by  the  Greenwich  glee  club.  The  day  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 

be  present. 
I 

Mary  Clapp  Wooster  C  hapter  (New  Haven,  Connecticut)! 
— On  flag  day,  Mrs.  James  Gardner  threw  open  her  unique 
summer  home  at  the  West  Shore  to  the  chapter  in  a  deUghtful 
reception.  Receiving  with  Mrs.  Clarke  were  Mrs.  Henry 
Champion,  regent;  Mrs.  Watson  L.  Phillips,  Mrs.  C.  Benja- 
min Peets,  Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Miller,  Mrs.  E.  Henry  Barnes  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Warner.  The  dining-room  was  in  charge  of  the 
Misses  Helen  Merwin,  Edith  Morse,  Mabel  Bradley,  Idalena 
Darrow  and  Fanny  Keyes.  Many  of  the  ladies  wore  the  un- 
fading badge  of  liberty  and  all  looked  charming  in  their  sum- 
mer gowns.  Though  there  was  no  prescribed  program,  the 
flood  of  patriotism  flowed  as  it  ever  will  in  the  true  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution — that  patriotism  which  recog- 
nizes the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. — 
Grace  Brown  Salisbury,  Historian. 

Fort  Dearborn  Chapter  (Evanston,  Illinois). — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  chapter  was  held  at  the  Country  club,  May  31, 
1900.    Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows : 
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Honorary  regent,  Mrs.  Cornelia  G.  Lunt ;  regent,  Mrs. 
Nelson  C.  Gridley;  vice-regent,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tallmadge ;  regis- 
trar, Mrs.  Charles  P.  Spining;  treasurer,  Miss  Mary  Hemp- 
stead ;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  William  C.  Nichols ;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  Mrs.  William  Holabird ;  auditor.  Miss 
Katherine  Lord ;  board  of  managers,  Mesdames  Hugh  R. 
Wilson,  H.  H.  Kingsley,  C.  J.  Connell,  Stanley  Grepe  and 
Miss  Sara  Gillette. 

The  report  of  the  recording  secretary  shows  that  the  chap- 
ter, in  nearing  the  completion  of  its  fifth  year,  has  cause  for 
congratulation.  The  present  membership  is  102.  The  chap- 
ter was  ably  represented  at  the  ninth  continental  congress 
by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Boutelle. 

A  box  of  supphes  was  sent  to  the  soldiers  in  Manila  in  re- 
sponse to  letters  received  from  the  wife  of  General  Lawton. 
It  contained  100  pajamas,  600  stamped  envelopes,  100  writing 
tablets,  several  gross  of  lead  pencils,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
books,  papers,  and  magazines.  Through  Mrs.  Connell,  $21.- 
50  was  contributed  by  gentlemen  of  the  Evanston  club.  The 
awarding  of  prizes  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  for  original  essays  on  national  subjects 
was  an  opportunity,  well-improved.  Each  year  the  pupils 
are  the  guests  of  the  chapter,  who  celebrate  with  them  the 
national  birthday. 

It  was  voted  that  the  regent  and  recording  secretary  repre- 
sent the  chapter  at  the  fourth  conference  of  the  Illinois  chap- 
ters held  in  Chicago,  June  i.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the 
chapter  undertake  some  practical  and  permanent  work  in  its 
distinctive  line,  which  will  identify  it  with  the  growth  and 
progress  of  Evanston.  One  plan  suggested  was  to  ask  for 
the  privilege  of  an  alcove  in  the  new  library  building,  which 
the  chapter  would  appropriately  decorate,  and  fill  with  books 
on  America,  especially  pertaining  to  Revolutionary  history, 
and  with  the  portraits  of  notable  forefathers  and  foremothers. 

Elizabeth  Wadswofth  Chapter  (Portland,  Maine).— The 
last  regular  meeting  for  the  summer  was  held  June  11,  in  the 
Falmouth  parlors.  Two  new  members  were  voted  in,  one  a 
"real  daughter,"  Mrs.  Thankful  Babb  Plaisted,  daughter  of 
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Peter  Babb.  A  paper  on  "Historic  Places  in  and  around 
Concord,  Massachusetts,"  was  read  by  the  chapter  historian, 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Paine.  The  chapter  numbers  145  members,  and  is 
in  a  flourishing-  condition. 

,  On  June  13th,  the  chapter,  in  connection  with  the  Maine 
Historical  Society  and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
had  an  enjoyable  day  at  Hiram  on  the  occasion  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  Wadsworth  Hall,  built  by  General  Peleg  Wads- 
worth  in  1800.  Mrs.  Hubbard,  granddaughter  of  General 
Wadsworth,  occupies  the  mansion,  and  made  the  guests  feel 
that  Wadsworth  Hall  was  their  home  for  the  day.  Literary 
exercises  were  held  in  front  of  the  house  in  the  afternoon, 
whep  Mrs.  Robinson  read  the  greeting  of  the  chapter.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  inspecting  points  of  interest,  par- 
ticularly the  tomb  of  General  Wadsworth  and  his  wife.  The 
inscription  on  Mrs.  Wadsworth's  stone  is  as  follows : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wadsworth, 

wife  of 

Gen.  PeivEg  Wadsworth, 

died  July  20,    1825, 

aged  J2. 

A  woman  of  eminent  piety. 

Blessed  are  the  dead  who  died  in  the  Lord. 

On  June  i6th,  delegates  from  the  chapter  attended  the 
state  council  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of 
Maine  at  Merrymeeting  Park.  It  was  a  successful  meeting. 
— Sibyl  Mkrrill  Paine,  Historian. 

Old  South  Chapter  (Boston,  Massachusetts). — The  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  seek  historic  facts  not  only 
in  the  dusty  tomes  of  the  library,  but  by  pilgrimages  to  places 
where  Revolutionary  history  was  made.  This  chapter,  Mrs. 
Laura  Wentworth  Fowler,  regent,  enjoyed  three  "outings" 
this  year. 

As  the  guests  of  the  Adams  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  we  visited  Quincy,  eight  miles  from  Boston,  on 
May  28th.  It  is  historic  as  the  birthplace  and  early  home  of 
John  Hancock,  president  of  the  continental  congress,  and  of 
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the  presidents,  John  Adams  and  John  Qnincy  Adams.  The 
Adams  Chapter  has  leased  the  house  where  John  Adams  was 
born  and  restored  it,  as^nearly  as  possible,  to  its  former  con- 
dition. It  is  a  quaint  old  spot ;  the  huge  fire-places  are  hung 
with  cranes  and  pots ;  large  oaken  beams  run  across  the  ceil- 
ing ;  and  in  the  parlor  door  is  set  a  small  glass  window,  called 
a  "peek-hole,"  through  which  visitors  were  scanned  before 
they  were  admitted.  It  contains  many  Revolutionary  relics. 
Just  beyond  is  the  house  where  John  Adams  and  Abigail 
Smith  spent  their  early  married  life,  and  where  John  Ouincy 
Adams  was  born.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Quincy  his- 
torical society.  A  short  walk  and  a  climb  up  a  rocky  hill 
leads  to  the  spot  where  a  cairn  of  stones,  erected  by  patriotic 
societies,  marks  the  site  where  Abigail  Adams  watched  the 
burning  of  Charlestown  on  that  memorable  June  day  in  1775. 
We  visited,  with  reverent  steps,  the  old  cemetery  where  lies 
the  dust  of  generations  of  Adams  and  Quincys,  and  the  an- 
cient church  where  they  worshiped.  Mr.  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth,  the  historian,  who  was  of  the  party,  related  many 
anecdotes  of  the  family.  The  day  would  have  been  incom- 
plete without  the  touch  of  romance  which  a  visit  to  the  "Dor- 
othy Q"  house  gave.  For  more  than  two  centuries  the  man- 
sion was  the  centre  of  wit,  chivalry  and  romance.  Holmes' 
"Dorothy  O"  was  born  there  in  1709.  In  1889,  a  copy  of  the 
entry  upon  the  town  records  was  sent  to  Holmes,  who  re- 
plied, 'T  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Dorothy  Q.  was  born  just 
a  hundred  years  before  I  came  into  atmospheric  existence." 
Dorothy  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  (there  were  eight  of 
them),  in  their  golden  days  of  youth  and  love  kept  the  old 
mansion  filled  with  sounds  of  gayety  and  mirth.  Upon  the 
walls  of  the  "best  room"  still  hangs  the  paper  ordered  from 
Paris  for  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of  the  dainty  Dorothy, 
niece  of  her  whom  the  Autocrat  has  immortalized,  to  the 
graceful  and  aristocratic  John  Hancock.  It  is  covered  with 
figures  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  surrounded  by  wreaths  of  flow- 
ers and  arches  of  true  lovers'  knots.  Here  and  there  occurs 
the  figure  of  the  bride,  and  again  that  of  the  lover.  There 
are  other  points  of  interest  in  the  house,  including  several 
secret  chambers. 
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Salem,  to  quote  the  words  of  another,  "is  a  palimpsest ;  an 
ancient  manuscript,  that  has  been  scraped  and  rewritten  with 
another  and  a  later  text."  With  her  by-ways  and  ancient 
streets,  with  the  gambled-roofs  of  her  dwellings  and  her  mu- 
seums filled  with  mementoes  of  the  Puritan  past,  Salem  has 
not  lost  her  old-time  mercantile  supremacy  and  is  an  enter- 
prising modern  city.  Her  distinguished  son,  "The  Wizard  of 
New  England,"  has  given  such  vivid  pictures  of  its  early  his- 
tory that  imagination  can  readily  people  its  streets  with  men 
in  steeple-crowned  hats  and  trunk  breeches,  and  stately 
dames  in  rich  attire.  One  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  a 
crowd  of  witches,  astride  their  brooms,  flit  by.  The  Essex 
Institute  has,  doubtless,  the  finest  collection  extant  illus- 
trating the  Puritan,  colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods.  The 
timbers  of  the  "First  Church  of  the  Fathers,"  are  still  pre- 
served within  the  modern  walls.  The  collections  of  the  East 
India  Marine  Society  picture  the  days  of  missionary  enter- 
prise and  mercantile  glory.  The  "Old  Witch  House,"  where 
Judge  Condin  held  the  trials  of  those  accused  of  witchcraft, 
was  once  the  home  of  Roger  Williams,  and  its  ancient  archi- 
tecture and  chimney  laid  in  "English  bond,"  attest  the  date 
of  its  erection  in  1634.  The  Charter  street  burial-ground, 
where  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet  is  buried,  the  birthplace 
and  haunts  of  Hawthorne,  especially  the  "House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,"  the  court-house,  where  the  witch-pins  and  warrants 
of  that  unhappy  time  are  seen,  are  a  few  of  the  many  other 
places  of  interest.  After  a  visit  to  the  home  of  our  courteous 
guide,  Kate  Tannett  Woods,  the  members  trolleyed  back  to 
Boston  on  the  "broom-stick  train"  across  the  charming  sea- 
shore meadows. 

The  affections  of  the  members  of  the  Old  South  Chapter 
cling  to  the  name  "Old  South;"  so  it  was  fitting  that  they 
should  accept  an  invitation  from  the  Old  South  Historical 
Society  through  its  energetic  president,  Mr.  Joseph  Parker 
Warren,  to  join  it  in  its  annual  historic  pilgrimage,  which  this 
year  was  to  Newburyport  and  "Auld  Newbury."  Newbury- 
port  has  its  memories  of  Eouisburg  and  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham. A  bomb-shell  from  Louisburg  adorns  a  street  corner, 
while  the  "Wolfe  Tavern"  was  the  rendezvous  of  rebellious 
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Spirits  in  the  days  of  the  stamp  act.  A  bell,  cast  by  Paul 
Revere,  rang  out  a  merry  welcome  from  the  Old  South 
Church,  where,  in  1775,  was  formed  the  first  volunteer  com- 
pany organized  for  service  in  the  continental  army.  Under 
the  pulpit  lie  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  and 
a  cenotaph  in  the  church  bears  witness  to  his  many  virtues 
and  great  eloquence.  The  town  sent  out  many  privateers 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Nathaniel  Tracy  fitted  out 
a  great  fleet,  consisting  of  24  cruisers,  with  340  guns  and  2,- 
800  men.  He  also  contributed  $160,000  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  His  fine  old  mansion  is  now  the  public  library  and 
museum.  The  old  Dalton  house,  now  the  home  of  the  Dal- 
ton  club,  retains  its  fire-places  with  their  exquisite  carvings 
and  Corinthian  pillars  reaching  to  the  ceiling.  In  a  frame 
upon  the  wall  is  a  sample  of  wall  paper  similar  to  that  seen 
in  the  Quincy  house.  On  the  label  it  is  stated  that  it  had 
"been  used  to  adorn  the  room  in  which  Mary  Dalton  was 
married  to  Leonard  White.'' 

By  trolley  the  party,  numbering  six  hundred,  were  taken 
through  High  street,  where  dwelt  Caleb  Cushing,  Lord  Tim- 
othy Dexter  and  other  notables,  to  ''Auld  Newbury,"  six 
miles  away,  where  the  inner  man,  who  cannot  thrive  upon 
tradition,  was  refreshed.  On  return  to  Newburyport,  the 
birthplace  of  Garrison,  the  ofihce  of  Theophilus  Parsons 
(where  Robert  Treat  Paine  and  John  Quincy  Adams  were 
apprentices),  and  the  First  Religious  Society,  a  church  of 
pure  colonial  build,  were  visited,  and  then  a  steamer  con- 
veyed the  party  fifteen  miles  up  the  river  to  Haverhill.  From 
that  point,  the  return  to  Boston  was  quickly  made  by  special 
train. 

The  three  field-days  of  the  Old  South  Chapter  for  1900  will 
ever  be  remembered  as  days  of  unalloyed  pleasure. — Naomi 
Hicks  Cooke,  Recording  Secretary. 

Genesee  Chapter  (Flint,  Michigan). — The  regular  meeting 
of  the  chapter  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Clark  on 
May  loth.  The  program  consisted  of  twenty-two  historical 
questions  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  committee  and  was 
carried  out  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Mahon.     INIiss  Corn- 
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wall,  a  line  singer,  who  was  a  guest  of  the  chapter,  sang  "The 
Old  Arm  Chair"  and  "Darby  and  Joan." 

June  14th  the  last  meeting  of  the  chapter  previous  to  the 
vacatioM  was  held  at  the  home  of  the  regent,  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Thompson.  A  feeling  of  sadness  prevailed,  as  it  was  the  first 
meeting  since  the  death  of  one  of  its  members,  Mrs.  William 
L.  Smith,  a  pillar  to  the  chapter,  and  a  kind  and  helpful  friend 
to  each  member.  An  interesting  paper  on  the  "Constitution" 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Young,  after  which  the  committees  for  the 
year  were  appointed.  The  white  carnation  was  chosen  as  the 
chapter  flower.  After  adjournment,  the  regent  served  re- 
freshments and  delightfully  entertained  the  members. — Mrs. 
Celia  L.  CIvARKE,  Historian. 

Monmouth  Chapter  (Red  BanL&,  New  Jersey). — On  June 
29th  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Henry  S.  White, 
for  the  organization  of  Monmouth  Chapter.  It  was  planned 
to  organize  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  -of  Monmouth, 
but  owing  to  the  meeting  of  the  Monmouth  County  Histori- 
cal Society  on  that  date,  our  meeting  was  postponed  until  the 
following  day. 

The  chapter  organized  with  fourteen  members,  one,  Miss 
Rachel  Van  Deventer,  being  a  "real  daughter,"  ninety-four 
years  of  age.  The  officers  are  as  follows :  regent,  Mrs., 
Henry  S.  White ;  vice-regent,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bennett ;  sec- 
retary. Miss  Katharine  G.  Applegate  ;  registrar.  Miss  Harriet 
W.  Bray;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Parsons;  historian,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Freeh.  Miss  Harriet  W.  Bray  read  an  interest- 
ing story  of  one  of  her  ancestors,  Mary  Stillwell,  a  character 
of  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  Miss  Mary  L.  Terhune  read  a 
poem  entitled  "Molhe  Pitcher,"  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Murray- 
Hyde,  of  the  New  York  City  Chapter,  gave  an  interesting 
talk  upon  the  settlers  of  Monmouth  county,  particularly  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Letters  of  regret  were  read  from 
the  state  regent.  Miss  E.  E.  Batcheller,  and  from  the  ex-state 
regents.  The  violin  music,  with  piano  accompaniment,  ad- 
ded to  the  occasion.  The  exercises  closed  with  singing 
"America"  and  in  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  regent. — 
Martha  Frech,  Historian. 
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Hendrick  Hudson    Chapter    (Hudson,   New  York). — May 

15,  1900,  the  doors  of  the  new  home  of  the  chapter  were 
opened  for  those  who  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  dedica- 
tory exercises    The  new  home  is  a  colonial  treasure.     In  no 


Hendrick  Hudson. 

way  has  the  plan  of  keeping  it  old-fashioned  been  departed 
from,  and  the  structure  from  garret  to  cellar  retains  the  colo- 
nial lines  and  is  papered  and  painted  accordingly.  Facing  the 
entrance  in  the  foyer  is  the  memorial  tablet  of  bronze,  hand 
cut,  bearing  this  inscription. 


'9 
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This  Tablet  is  erected  to  the  memory  of 

Se;th  Jenkins, 

who   with    his    brother    Thomas    founded 

the  City  of  Hudson.     He  was  appointed 

its    first    Mayor    by    Governor    Clinton, 

which      distinction      he      enjoyed      from 

April,  1785,  to  his  death,  1793, 

Also  to  his  son, 

Robert  Jenkins, 

who  was  appointed  the  third  Mayor  by 

Governor    Daniel    D.    Tompkins,    serving 

a  period  of  ten  years,    1808  to   1813   and 

•1815  to  1819. 

Robert    built    this     house     in     the    year 

1811,  where  he  resided  until  his 

death,  Nov.  nth,  1819. 


Presented     ta     the     Hendrick     Hudson 

Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  by  his  granddaughter, 

Frances  Chester  White  Hartley, 

A.  D.  1900. 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  hall  is  the  library,  richly  pa- 
pered in  red,  with  stacks  to  accommodate  7,500  books.  In 
the  rear  are  the  librarian's  quarters,  and  across  the  hall  is 
the  reading  room.  The  amusement  hall  is  also  on  this  floor. 
Two  entrances  from  the  foyer,  over  which  are  handsome 
leaded  stained-glass  windows,  make  access  easy..  The  ap- 
pointments and  arrangements  are  complete.  The  stairway  in 
the  main  building  is  of  colonial  design ;  an  immense  landing 
breaks  its  graceful  turn  and  affords  a  resting  place  for  a 
''grandfather's  clock,"  the  gift  of  Marcellus  Hartley.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  chapter  room  and  the  museum.  The 
former  is  papered  in  blue  and  white,  the  society  colors.  Here 
will  be  kept  the  insignia  of  the  chapter,  the  charter,  and  other 
valuables  pertaining  strictly  to  the  work  of  the  organization. 
The  museum  opens  of¥  the  hall  and  the  chapter  room.  Relics 
will  here  find  an  abiding  place.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
society  to  ofifer  a  permanent  home  for  all  such  articles.  On 
the  third  floor  comfortable  quarters  for  the  janitor  are  ar- 
ranged, and  in  the  basement  a  big  dining-room  and  the 
kitchen  are  located. 
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The  house  was  a  blaze  of  glory  Tuesday  night,  May  15th. 
The  dedicatory  exercises  were  attendant  upon  the  formal 
transfer  of  the  property  to  the  chapter  from  its  generous 
donor,  Mrs.  Frances  C.  W.  Hartley. 

One  of  the  most  representative  audiences  Hudson  has  ever 
witnessed  gathered  to  do  honor  to  this  descendant  of  Seth 


Chapter  House,  hendrick  Hudson  Chapter,  D  A.  R.,  Hudson,  N.  Y 


and  Robert  Jenkins,  who  has  so  generously  remembered  this 
chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Gioscia's  orchestra  opened  the  exercises  with  Wagner's 
'Tilgrims'  Chorus."  ''America"  was  sung  by  the  Hendrick 
Hudson  Chapter's  choral  club,  and  the  Rev.  John  Chester,  of 
Washington,  offered  the  invocation.    Dr.  H.  Lyle  Smith  then 
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made  an  earnest  and  effective  address.  It  was  his  book  of 
travel,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  given  to  the  Hendrick  Hud- 
son Chapter,  that  drew  Mrs.  Hartley's  attention  to  the  chap- 
ter's work.  Mayor  Harvey  in  behalf  of  the  common  council 
and  the  citizens  of  Hudson  thanked  Mrs.  Hartley  for  her 
generosity  in  presenting  to  the  local  chapter  such  a  grand  old 
colonial  home.  When  Mrs.  Hartley  arose  to  make  the  for- 
mal presentation  she  was  given  an  ovation.  She  spoke,  in 
part,  as  follows : 

"It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  meet  a  society  which  was  formed 
to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  the  makers  of  America  and  the  found- 
ers of  the  American  Republic,  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  Nantucket  (the  birthplace  of 
two  of  these  founders,  Seth  and  Thomas  Jenkins)  was  noted  for  its 
connection  with  the  whale  fishery.  It  was  at  one  time  the  largest 
whaling  station  in  the  world,  but  during  the  war  England  greatly 
interfered  with  her  commerce  and  industries.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  to  state  that  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  flag  of 
the  new  republic  was  first  seen  in  a  British  port,  flying*  from  the 
masthead  of  a  Nantucket  whaling-ship.  In  the  spring  of  1783,  two 
brothers,  Seth  and  Thomas  Jenkins,  left  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
to  reconnoiter  the  Hudson  river  for  a  new  place  of  settlement.  They 
fixed  on  the  unsettled  spot  at  Claverack  Landing  for  a  town.  At 
this  point  they  found  the  river  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  depth. 
The  two  brothers  then  returned  to  Nantucket  for  their  families,  and 
influenced  twenty  other  families  to  follow  them.  Seth  Jenkins'  house 
was  the  first  to  be  built  and  during  its  erection  his  family  lived  on 
the  ship.  In  181 1  this  ancestral  home,  which  we  now  dedicate,  was 
built  by  Robert  Jenkins,  then  39  years  old. 

"While  on  a  recent  visit  to  Hudson,  I  was  much  pleased  to  learn 
of  the  noble  work  being  done  by  the  Hendrick  Hudson  Chapter,  in 
establishing  a  free  library.  In  a  conversation  with  one  of  your  citi- 
zens, Dr.  H.  Lyle  Smith,  we  agreed  to  the  proposition  that  this  home 
would  supply  a  fitting  and  excellent  place  of  custody  for  this  library. 
I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Smith  for  the  assistance  he  has  given  me,  and 
the  untiring  energy,  enthusiasm  and  interest  he  has  shown.  It  is 
also  my  desire  to  thank  the  building  committee,  and  the  house  board 
for  their  efforts. 

With  this  deed  this  ancestral  home  passes  to  the  Hendrick  Hudson 
Chapter.  With  it  go  these  words  from  the  Good  Book:  'May  length 
of  days  be  in  your  right  hand,  and  in  your  left  hand  riches  and 
honor.'  " 

When  she  resumed  her  seat  she  was  again  accorded  an 
ovation,  after  which  Mrs.  John  Gillette,  the  regent,  made  the 
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speech  of  acceptance,  full  of  feeling  and  deep  appreciation. 
In  thanking  Mrs.  Hartley  she  said: 

"This  great  assemblage  gathered  together  at  this  time  voices  the 
sentiments  of  Hudson  better  than  any  words  of  mine.  Every  citizen 
says  to-day  Xong  may  you  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  your  magnificent 
gift.'  " 

To  the  people  of  Hudson  she  said : 

"In  ancient  days  during  the  world-famous  festival  at  the  shrine  of 
Apollo  all  strife,  all  feelings  of  enmity  were  banished  as  a  profana- 
tion of  the  sacred  rites.  Greek  and  Persian  coming  from  far  and 
near  threw  down  their  weapons  of  war  and  their  tools  of  toil  together 
with  all  envying  and  all  contention  and  joined  reverentially  in  the 
common  event.  Citizens  of  Hudson,  you  have  your  temple  of 
Apollo  and  this  is  its  festival  into  which  no  factious  spirit  can  enter. 
We  are  here  met,  all  our  hearts  attuned  to  joyful  gratulations  and 
thanksgiving.  In  the  hereafter  you  and  your  children  and  your 
children's  children,  generation  after  generation,  when  you  are  weary 
with  toil  or  fettered  with  care  or  afflicted  with  sorrow,  shall  when 
you  enter  the  portals  of  this  temple — your  free  public  library — always 
find  standing  there  white-winged  Peace  profifering  you  kindly  minis- 
trations.    Therefore  I  say  to  you  Welcome!" 

She  thanked  the  mayor,  common  council  and  building 
committee  for  their  generous  aid,  and  in  closing  said : 

"The  pyramids  may  forget  their  builders,  but  memorials  such  as 
this  have  longer  memories.  It  gives  me  extreme  pleasure  to  present 
to  you,  Mrs.  Hartley,  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  society.  They 
:are  as  follows: 

"The  Hendrick  Hudson  Chapter  having  received  and  accepted  with 
its  terms  and  provisions  the  magnificent  gift  of  Mrs.  Marcellus  Hart- 
ley, desires  to  place  on  record  the  profound  appreciation  of  the  public 
spirit  of  the  donor  as  manifested  in  her  noble  benefaction. 

"Whereas,  The  chapter,  recognizing  the  incalculable  benefits  which 
will  accrue  from  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Hartley  to  Hudsonians  for  all  time 
to  come,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  our  extreme  good  fortune  in  receiving 
such  a  donation  as  our  chapter  house,  wherein  all  classes  of  our 
people  may  find  oppoirtunities  to  gratify  their  taste  in  the  enjoyment 
of  its  literary  advantages  and  artistic  attractions. 

"Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  benefactress, 
Mrs.  Hartley,  holding  in  loving  remembrance  her  birth-place  and  the 
home  of  her  ancestors,  has  been  blessed  by  Providence  with  a  heart 
abounding  in  philanthropic 'sentiments  combined  w4th  material  re- 
sources  ample   for   their  gratification,   and  united   to   that   rarer   gift 
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than  either,  the  judgment  requisite  to  secure  for  her  benefactions  the 
widest  and  most  permanent  influence. 

''Resolved,  That  the  distinguished  donor  has  by  her  generous  act 
emplanted  a  lasting  sense  of  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  the  members 
of  Hendrick  Hudson  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  given  her  native  city  a  testimonial  of  her  loyalty  to  it  for 
which  present  and  future  generations  will  hold  her  in  sincere  appre- 
ciation." 

Other  speakers  were  Col.  Walter  S.  Logan,  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution ;, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Verplanck,  the  New  York  state  regent,  and 
Mrs  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
society.  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  sung  by  the  chap- 
ter's choral  club,  after  which  the  Rev.  John  Chester,  D.  D., 
pronounced  the  benediction  and  the  formal  ceremonies  were 
over.  A  social  hour  was  then  enjoyed,  when  the  guests  were 
mtroduced  to  Mrs.  Hartley  and  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  beautiful  new  home. 

The  Hendrick  Hudson  Chapter  was  organized  December 
26,  1895.  It  was  incorporated  July  9,  1898.  Its  present  of- 
ficers are : 

Regent,  Mrs.  John  W.  Gillette. 

Vice-regent,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rice. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  F.  B.  Chace. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  Hadley  Smith. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Lydia   Butler. 

Registrar,  Miss  Harriet  Folger. 

Historian,  Mrs.  C.  F.  T.  Beale.  • 

Library  Trustees,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Van  Deusen,  Miss  Minnie  A.  Fo'ger,. 
Mrs.  Willard  Peck,  Miss  Kornelia  Andrews,  Miss  Maud  Rice. 

Chapter  House  Committee,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Collier,  Mrs.  James 
Punderson,  Miss  Mary  Jones,  Miss  M.  Louise  Power,  Mrs.  Eliza':  etb 
Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Shepard,  Miss  Minnie  A.  Folger. 

The  Essex  Chapter  of  the  Ofan§:es  (East  Orange,  New 
Jersey). — At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  chapter,  held 
last  January,  the  name  was  chosen  and  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  were  formulated  and  adopted.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing, March  ist,  the  members  were  the  guests  of  the  regent, 
Mrs.  Yardley,  at  a  delightful  luncheon.  Two  new  members 
were  elected  at  this  meeting.  The  third  meeting  was  held  May 
25th,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  work  for  the  coming  year 
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should  be  the  study  of  the  history  of  New  Jersey.  The  char- 
ter members  are  as  follows :  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Yardley,  re- 
gent ;  Mrs.  Robert  Hawksworth,  vice-regent ;  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Hitchcock,  secretary;  Mrs.  George  E.  Holsey,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  James  Bingham,  registrar;  Miss  Lilian  Bryant,  his- 
torian; Mrs.  Everett  Frazer,  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Potter,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Swan,  Mrs.  James  Chittick,  Miss  Katharine  Young, 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Colton,  Miss  Mabel  Lindsley  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Etherington. — Lilian  Bryant,  Historian. 

Cincinnati  Chapter  (Cincinnati,  Ohio). — The  representa- 
tives sent  by  the  chapter  to  the  conference  at  Zanesville,  call- 
ed by  the  state  regent  for  June  9,  1899,  were  the  newly- 
elected  regent,  Mrs.  John 'A.  Murphy;  the  ex-regent.  Miss 
Annie  Laws ;  Mrs,  Frank  Wilson  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Probasco. 
Their  report  of  the  probable  benefits  of  such  meetings  influ- 
enced the  chapter  vote  in  favor  of  holding  an  official  annual 
conference. 

About  thirty-five  members  of  the  chapter  went  to  Fort 
Thomas  on  July  i,  1899,  ^o  attend  the  unveiling  of  two 
tablets  placed  there  by  the  public  to  commemorate  deeds  of 
patriotism  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  One  was  a  me- 
morial to  the  courage,  discipline  and  gallant  conduct  dis- 
played by  the  sixth  United  States  infantry  in  the  assault  on 
the  Spanish  entrenchments  at  San  Juan  Hill.  This  regiment 
had  been  stationed  at  Fort  Thomas  for  many  years  and  went 
from  there  to  Cuba.  The  other  tablet  was  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  General  Harry  C.  Egbert,  who  led  the  regiment  in  the 
battle  that  won  its  laurels.  The  tribute  sent  by  the  Daugh- 
ters was  a  large  victory  wreath  of  palm  leaves,  with  a  bunch 
of  long-stemmed  lillies  at  the  base  tied  with  blue  and  white 
ribbons. 

The  chapter  has  taken  the  initial  step  in  the  endowment 
in  the  Cincinnati  University  of  a  fellowship  in  American  his- 
tory. This  enterprise  was  suggested  by  our  regent.  A  com- 
mittee on  the  promotion  of  patriotism  in  schools  and  colleges 
was  appointed.  The  president  and  trustees  of  the  university 
were  approached  and  gave  cordial  co-operation.  The  con- 
tract was  drawn,  agreed  to  by  both  parties  and  duly  executed. 
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The  next  problem  was  to  raise  the  money.  A  series  of  three 
entertainments  was  given,  a  dramatic  evening  at  Glendale  at 
which  two  little  plays  were  very  successfully  presented;  a 
Japanese  afternoon  and  a  Russian  tea  and  Kafifee  Klatsch. 
The  first  payment  toward  this  fund  was  six  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  a  very  satisfactory  beginning. 

Another  committee  was  appointed  early  in  the  year  to  in- 
augurate a  series  of  neighborhood  patriotic  meetings  in  four 
different  divisions  of  the  city.  In  compliance  with  that  clause 
of  our  constitution  which  reads :  "To  aid  in  securing  for  man- 
kind all  the  blessings  of  liberty,"  it  seeks  to  teach  the  for- 
eigners who  come  to  our  free  land  how  to  enjoy  and  not 
abuse  the  privileges  of  liberty.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  gathered  together  the  mothers  from  the  tene- 
ment districts  one  afternoon  of  each  month  and  entertained 
them  with  short  historical  papers  and  talks ;  they  have  sung 
patriotic  songs  with  them  and  closed  each  afternoon  with  a 
social  half  hour  over  some  Hght  refreshments. 

'The  National  Song  Book"  committee  has  put  in  circula- 
tion during  the  past  year  10,000  copies  of  ''National  Songs 
for  Open  Air  Singing,"  published  by  this  chapter  last  spring. 
These  books  have  been  used  for  chorus  singing  at  the  con- 
certs in  our  parks  and  in  St.  Louis ;  in  forty-one  chapters  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  sixteen  dif- 
ferent states,  as  well  as  in  several  other  societies ;  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  and  several  schools  elsewhere ;  in  our  chapter 
meetings  and  our  four  neighborhood  patriotic  meetings ;  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution;  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, the  children's  home,  the  Cincinnati  orphan  asylum, 
and  the  college  settlement.  Two  of  the  songs  in  the  first 
edition  are  replaced  in  the  new  one  by  songs  written  express- 
ly for  the  book :  "The  Freedom  of  Cuba,"  to  the  tune  of 
"Marching  Through  Georgia,"  by  Miss  Ella  Straight  Hol- 
lister,  and  "Standard  of  a  Nation's  Pride,"  to  the  tune  of  the 
"Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  by  Mrs.  Virginia  G.  Ellard.  The 
price  of  our  little  book  is  so  low  as  to  debar  none  from  own- 
ing it. 

In  the  autumn  a  committee  was  appointed  to  define,  if  pos- 
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sible,  the  boundaries  of  old  Fort  Washington.  They  report 
that  the  location  of  the  fort  has  been  settled  beyond  a  dis- 
pute.    The  fort  was  begun  in  1789  and  destroyed  in   1808. 

Owing  to  the  stress  of  business  at  the  monthly  meetings, 
our  usual  Hterary  hour  has  been  crowded  out,  but  our  regent 
has  invited  the  chapter  to  meet  at  her  house  for  three  literary 
afternoons.  Some  interesting  and  well-prepared  papers  have 
been  read  at  these  meetings,  with  good  music  and  discussions 
on  subjects  pertinent  to  our  work  and  aims. 

So  the  past  year  has  been  filled  with  activities  that  have 
appealed  very  strongly  to  us  all.  In  the  performance  of  du- 
ties named  in  the  constitution  as  "objects  of  the  society"  we 
feel  that  we  have  accomplished  something  in  the  way  of  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  heroes,  preserving  documents  and 
relics,  identifying  and  locating  historic  sites,  and  in  promoting 
educational  and  patriotic  growth. — Grace  Gris\vold  Good- 
man, Historian. 

New  Connecticut  Chapter  (Painesville,  Ohio). — 'The  Cen- 
tennial," the  bright  and  entertaining  newspaper,  pubHshed 
by  this  chapter  on  July  4th,  proved  a  great  success  and  added 
materially  to  the  fund  raised  for  the  centennial  which 
was  celebrated  July  21st  by  the  dedication  of  a  monu- 
ment to  General  Edward  Paine,  the  founder  of  the  town. 
The  monument  was  purchased  by  popular  subscription,  the 
local  chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  having  inaugurated 
the  movement.  Nearly  two  thousand  persons  attended  the 
ceremonies.  The  Right  Reverend  WilHam  A.  Leonard,  D. 
D.,  Bishop  of  Ohio,  pronounced  the  invocation  and  Mayor 
George  W.  Alvord  gave  the  address  of  welcome.  He  said, 
in  part : 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Way  back  this  hundred  years  came  G  neral 
Paine,  a  prince  'of  pioneers,  and  with  'his  coming  and  by  a  life  above 
reproach  and  by  a  loving  character  he  planted  here  the  possibilities 
from  which  have  sprung  this  village,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  finest, 
the  brightest  little  town  in  all  the  country.  As  magistrate  of  this  vil- 
lage I  welcome  you  one  and  all  to  these  ceremonies." 

A  selection  of  music  was  given  by  the  Orpheus  quartet. 
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and  Professor  W.  S.  Mills,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  gave  an 
historical  address.  Other  addresses  were  made  by  the  Hon. 
Fremont  O.  Phillips,  Medina,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  W.  Cowles, 
Cleveland,  president  of  Western  Reserve  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.     Music  was  rendered  by  the  band. 

The  entire  monument  had  been  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a 
large  American  flag.  The  Rev.  Frederick  Burt  Avery,  on  be- 
half  of  the  New  Connecticut  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  Lake  County  Chapter,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  presented  the  monument  to  the 
village.    Pie  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

''Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  We  have  heard 
the  eloquent  and  interesting  speeches  of  our  distinguished  guests  who 
have  honored  us  with  their  presence  as  well  as  those  of  our  honored 
townsmen.  There  remains  little  to  be  said  save  to  speak  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  'Now,  therefore  perform  the  doing  of  it.'  This 
centennial  day,  which  marks  the  consummation  of  all  our  hopes,  is 
a  red  letter  day  in  the  history  of  our  beloved  village.  As  president 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  representing  the  new 
Connecticut  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  descendants  of  General  Paine,  as  well  as  all  of  our  patriotic 
townsmen,  it  gives  me  great  happiness  to  announce  the  completion 
of  the  undertaking.  This  beautiful  monument  of  Vermont  stone  is 
the  work  of  an  Italian  artist.  The  face  is  said  to  be  a  striking  like- 
ness of  General  Paine.  Appropriately  it  is  placed  opposite  the  c'a-s:c 
walls  of  old  Lake  Erie  College,  facing  westward  'whither  the  star 
of  empire  takes  its  way.'  There  may  it  remain  as  long  as  the  sun 
and  moon  endure;  so  long  as  grass  grows  and  water  flows." 

Mrs.  Lydia  Phelps  Noble,  a  granddaughter  of  General 
Paine,  unveiled  the  monument.  The  singing  of  ''America," 
in  which  all  joined,  concluded  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 

Ann  Story  Chapter  (Rutland,  Vermont). — The  rarest  of 
rare  June  days  glorified  the  nineteenth  of  the  month,  when 
the  chapter  met,  for  its  last  session  until  September,  with 
Airs.  B.  C.  Senton.  The  guests  appeared  in  colonial  costume. 
The  regent,  Mrs.  Leavenworth,  and  the  vice-regent,  Mrs. 
Edson,  received,  adorned  with  powdered  pufifs  of  hair,  ancient 
lace  and  fascinating  dresses.  Mrs.  Cady,  who  had  charge  of 
the  entertainment,  gave  music  and  recitations,  and  Mrs.  John 
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Sheldon  sent  many  articles  made  in  the  old  Sheldon  house  in 
Deerfield. 

The  chapter  has  added  ten  new  members  this  year.  ''What 
shall  we  do  to  show  our  interest  in  the  Continental  Hall?" 
said  a  chapter  committee  consisting  of  Mrs.  M.  J.  Francisco, 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Caverly,  and  Mrs.  N.  K.  Chaffee.  The  question 
was  answered  by  the  appearance  of  an  artistic  program,  an- 
nouncing that  the  patriotic  drama,  "The  Spy,"  would  be 
given,  the  proceeds  to  be  for  the  Continental  Hall  to  be 
erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
Washington.  Under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Francisco  it 
became  a  financial  success.  In  February,  while  the  continen- 
tal congress  was  in  session  in  Washington,  "The  Spy"  was 
given  to  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  Far  from  the 
agony  of  those  Revolutionary  days,  we  looked  upon  these 
mimic  scenes  of  strife  from  our  comfortable  opera  chairs,  and 
while  we  gloried  in  the  patriotic  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  we 
thanked  God  for  peace. — Emma  Kj^eEi^and  Smith,  His- 
torian. 

-a 

Betty  Lewis  Chapter  (Fredericksburg,  Virginia). — At  a 
meeting  of  the  chapter,  held  June  24th,  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Dill,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  locate  and 
mark  all  the  places  of  historic  interest  in  and  around  this  city. 
The  day  of  the  meeting  being  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Betty  Lewis,  after  whom  the  chapter  is  named,  Mrs.  V.  M. 
Fleming  read  an  interesting  paper  on  her  life  and  career.  The 
chapter  is  a  large  one  and  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Montpelier  Chapter  (Orange,  Virginia). — There  was  a 
large  attendance  at  Hare  Forest,  July  loth,  to  witness  the 
unveiling  of  a  bronze  tablet  inserted  in  a  large  rock  which 
marks  the  place  where  stood  the  house  in  which  President 
Zachary  Taylor  was  born.  The  tablet  was  erected  by  the 
Montpelier  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
of  which  Mrs.  W.  W.  Harper  is  regent,  and  Miss  SalHe  I. 
Williams,  secretary.  Mr.  John  G.  Williams  presided  over  the 
meeting.  The  exercises  were  opened  by  singing  "America ;" 
a  fervent  prayer  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  P.  L.  B.  Cross,  of 
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Rapidan;  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Hill  delivered  a  masterly  ad- 
dress on  the  hfe  and  character  of  President  Taylor;  Miss 
Sarah  Wood,  of  Winchester,  a  granddaughter  of  President 
Taylor,  lifted  the  veil  from  the  tablet,  amid  applause ;  the 
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On  this  site 
Zachary  Taylor 

President  of 

the  United   States 

was  born  Nov.  24,  1784. 
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choir  sang  the  ''Star  Spangled  Banner,"  which  closed  the  for- 
mal exercises ;  next  came  a  delightful  basket  picnic  in  the 
pleasant  grove  near  b}^  The  following  telegram  was  re- 
ceived : 

Canton,  Ohio,  July  10,  igoo. 
To  the  Rev.  Chas.  J.  Hill,  Orange,  Virginia: 

Your  letter  of  June  29th  received.  Please  express  to  the  members 
of  Montpelier  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  my 
hearty  congratulations  upon  the  unveiling  of  their  tablet  marking 
the  birthplace  of  President  Zachary  Taylor,  and  my  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  their  exercises. 

Wm.  McKinlEy. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE  BOOK 


Attention  is  called  to  the  great  work  actually  being  done 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  shown  in 
the  reports  of  the  chapters  printed  in  this  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding numbers  of  the  Amkrican  Monthly  Magazine.  The 
following  is  a  brief  synopsis :  Liberal  contributions  of  money 
have  been  made  for  the  Continental  Hall,  for  the  monument 
to  the  prisonship  martyrs,  for  the  use  of  the  Cuban  teachers 
at  Cambridge,  for  the  benefit  of  our  soldiers  in  Manilla  and 
elsewhere,  and  for  the  relief  of  their  families ;  monuments 
have  been  raised  to  General  Putnam  and  to  General  Paine ; 
colonial  and  Revolutionary  houses  have  been  turned  into 
chapter  homes;  other  historic  dwellings  have  been  saved 
from  the  hand  of  the  destroyer;  many  historic  pilgrimages 
have  been  made ;  a  free  library  has  been  established ;  libraries 
have  been  sent  to  Manilla ;  a  woman's  exchange  has  been 
opened  to  assist  sufferers  from  the  Spanish  war ;  tablets  have 
been  erected  to •  several  of  the  patriotic  women  of  'y(y\  Za- 
chary  Taylor's  birthplace  has  been  marked ;  graves  of  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers  have  been  located;  prizes  have  been  given 
for  the  promotion  of  patriotism  in  the  ^  public  schools , 
mother's  meetings  have  been  held  for  the  study  of  American 
history;  free  lectures  on  American  history  and  citizenship, 
with  stereopticon  views,  have  been  given  to  the  adult  foreign- 
ers in  their  own  languages ;  scholarships  and  professorships 
on  early  American  history  have  been  established;  a  section 
of  the  Needle  Work  Guild  has  been  formed ;  many  bits  of  his- 
tory have  been  saved ;  instructive  papers  have  been  written ; 
Revolutionary  anniversaries  have  been  observed ;  a  news- 
paper has  been  printed ;  clothing  has  been  given  to  the  des- 
titute ;  flags  have  been  raised ;  and  the  half  has  not  been  told. 
And  yet  some  of  the  ill-informed  imagine  that  the  ''Daugh- 
ters" have  no  raison  d'etre  except  as  a  mutual  admiration 
society  or  an  excuse  for  pink  teas ! 
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The  following  extract  from  the  circular  sent  out  by  the 
Continental  Hall  committee  a  few  months  ago  is  commended 
to  the  careful  attention  of  all  readers  of  the  American 
MoNTHEY  Magazine.  It  is  as  timely  now  as  when  it  was 
written : 

To-day  the  largest,  most  influential  body  of  women  in  this 
country  is  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  time  has  come  to  build  for  our- 
selves a  home  at  the  national  capital,  where,  by  the  terms  of 
our  act  of  incorporation,  we  are  required  to  have  our  head- 
quarters, and  where  also  the  national  constitution  rules  that 
the  meetings  of  the  continental  congress  shall  be  held.  This 
home  should  be  worthy  of  the  preeminence  of  our  great  na- 
tional organization  and  suitably  adapted,  in  every  respect,  to 
its  needs  and  purposes.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  a  fitting 
memorial  to  the  thousands  of  revolutionary  ancestors  whose 
deeds  of  valor  and  patriotic  services  in  establishing  our  gov- 
ernment we  are  organized  to  honor  and  perpetuate.  A  small, 
insignificant  building  would  be  not  only  inadequate  for  our 
uses,  but  utterly  unworthy  of  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  Continental  Hall  committee  earnestly  solicit  the  aid  and 
cooperation  of  every  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution 
in  the  effort  being  made  to  complete  the  fund  for  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  building. 

All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Dar- 
win, treasurer  general,  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  902  F  street,  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia. 

In  the  year  1792,  the  Firelands,  a  body  of  half  a  million 
acres  of  land,  located  at  the  west  end  of  the  Connecticut 
Western  Reserve  in  Ohio  was  granted  by  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut to  the  sufferers  by  fire  occasioned  by  the  English 
raids  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  New  London,  Norwalk 
and  Fairfield  were  the  towns  which  suffered  the  most.  The 
Firelands  were  surveyed  in  1807  and  the  settlement  began  in 
1809.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  were  Revolutionary  soldiers 
or  their  heirs.    Along  in  the  fifties  the  Fireland  historical  so- 
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ciety  was  organized  and  the  records,  history  and  progress  of 
the  Firelands  have  been  admirably  preserved.  Much  Revo- 
lutionary material  may  be  found  there. 

What  is  known  as  ''Jefiferson's  Bible"  is  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington.  It  was  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment from  Miss  Randolph  for  $400.00.  The  book  consists 
of  164  pages  in  which  are  pasted  in  parallel  columns  the  moral 
doctrines  of  Christ  as  taken  from  the  gospels.  They  are  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  English  languages  and  there 
are  marginal  notes  in  Jefferson's  handwriting.  The  result  is 
a  statement  of  the  beautiful,  pure,  moral  doctrines  of  the 
Savior  apart  from  all  other  matter.  It  is  evident  that  this 
unique  edition  was  not  prepared  in  any  irreverent  spirit. 


HISTORICAL  AND   GEOGRAPHICAL. 

A  school  examiner  in  a  certain  tow^n  in  Massachusetts  de- 
termined to  make  a  set  of  questions  that  the  pupils  in  Ameri- 
can history  could  not  help  answering.  The  result  was 
rather  discouraging.  One  question  was — ''Name  two  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  who  were  natives  of  Massachu- 
setts." In  answer  to  this  one  child  serenely  wrote — ''Jeff 
Davis  and  Ben  Butler."  Another  question,  delightfully  in- 
definite, read — Write  something  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
"something"  written  by  one  promising  pupil  was — "Once 
upon  a  time  they  put  Abraham  Lincoln  on  a  stick  and  carried 
him  around  and  called  him  a  bird."  The  association  of  ideas, 
embodying  this  answer  will  be  more  generally  recognized  in 
Wisconsin  than  elsewhere.  Surely  there  is  work  for  the 
"Daughters"  to  do  in  the  public  schools. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  for  the  name  of  the  body  of  water 
that  washes  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  a  bright 
Buckeye  boy  of  the  seventh  grade  wrote — "Care  of  B  and  C." 
One  swallow  does  not  make  a  spring,  but  one  straw  may  show 
what  way  the  wind  blows.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  we  have 
seen  the  passing  of  the  fad  for  oral  instruction. 
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GENEALOGICAL  NOTES  and  QUERIES 


Oontributors  are  requested  to  observe  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2.  Give  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

3.  Write,  with  great  plainness,  names  of  persons  and  places. 

4.  In  answering  queries,  always  give  the  date  of  the  magazine,  the 
number  of  the  query  and  the  signature. 

5.  Enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  for  each  query,  and  a  stamped  envelope 
when  any  communication  is  to  be  forwarded. 

Direct  all  communications  to: 

Mrs.   Lydia  Bolles  Newcomh, 

Genealogical  Department,  American  Monthly  Magazine, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Answers. 

4.  Frisbie. — Israel  Frisbie,  of  Branford,  married,  September  22, 
1783,  Active  Foot,  born  August  6,  1764;  died  at  Middlebury,  Connec- 
ticut, August  29,  1791,  aged  28.  She  was  the  daug-hter  of  Captain 
Abram  Foot,  born  June  16,  1725;  died  December  6,  1823.  He  served' 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war  and  in  the  Revolution.  Israel  and 
Active  (Foot)  Frisbie  had  son,  Israel,  born  July  20,  1791.  This  may 
be  the  Israel  inquired  for,  though  the  date  of  his  birth  does  not  agree 
with  one  given  in  query.  Israel  Frisbie,  of  Banford,  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  army. — L.  N.  B, 

13.  Heywood. — Sarah  Heywood,  born  at  Concord,  June  19,  173  \ 
was  the  twelfth  child  of  Deacon  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Hubbard) 
Heywood.  She  married,  August  1752,  Ephraim  Brooks;  died  at 
Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  October  20,  1820.  Will  this  item  be  of  any- 
help  to  M.  H.  M.— Williams. 

II.  Correction. — The  date  of  the  death  of  Israel  Holton  should 
be  1778.— L.  N.-B. 

Queries. 

16.  Williams. — Dr.  Obadiah  Willliams  was  surgeon  in  Colonel 
Stark's  regiment  at  the  battle*  of  Bunker  Hill.  Wanted. — His  ances- 
try.—F.   H.   G. 

17.  Rust  (or  Russ). — Samuel  Rust  was  born  in  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  Alarch  12,  1794.  His  father,  a  sea  captain,  died  about 
1796.  His  mother  married  a  Mr.  Crockett,  and  had  three  daughters, 
Sally,  Jane  and  Betsey.  Samuel  went  to  Cambridge,  New  York.;  mar- 
ried, January  4,  1816,  Harriet  Fairchild,  daughter  of  Jesse  Fa^rchild» 
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and  had  ten  children.  Wanted. — The  name  of  the  father  of  Samuel 
Rust  and  earlier  history  of  the  family. — H.  M.  W. 

18  (i)  CXARK. — Wanted. — The  ancestry  of  John  Clark,  born  1737, 
in  Delaware  City,  Delaware;  married,  1766,  Mary  Adams.  Whose 
daughter  was  she?  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army  as  private 
and  as  captain  in  Kirkwood's  company,  Colonel  Hall's  regiment  from 
Delaware,  1777,  to  end  of  war. 

(2)  Bryan. — Also  ancestry  of  Robert  Bryan,  born  in  New  Castle 
County,  Delaware,  February  6,  1751;  died  October  23,  1802;  married, 
1772,  Ingebne  Stidham.  They  had  nine  children.  He  was  in  the 
Revolution  as  ensign  and  later  as  colonel.  Was  in  Captain  Gran- 
tham's company,  second  regiment,  and  in  Captain  Norton's  company, 
of  Delaware  militia,  1778-1780. — M.  A.   C.   K. 

19.  Fuivi^ER. — Wanted. — The  parentage  of  Mary  Fuller,  who  mar- 
ried Timiothy  Percival,  date  and  pliace  unknown.  Timothy  Percival, 
a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  born  in  East  Haddam,  Con- 
necticut, February  4,  1733.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Percival,  of 
Kensington  Parish,  Berlin,  Connecticut,  and  Hannah  Whitmore. 
Timothy  Percival  and  his  wife,  Mary  Fuller,  both  died  in  Boone 
County,  Kentucky.— M.   C.  h. 

20.  'Hali,. — Avery  Hall  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  patriot  cause 
in  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  in  1776.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Theophilus  and  Hannah  (Avery)  Hall.  Wanted — The  parentage  of 
Hannah  Avery.— K.  T. 

21.  Mr.  William  Abbatt  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Ellet's 
"Women  of  the  American  Revolution."  To  make  the  work  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  be  desires  particulars, — especially  date  and  place  of 
birth  and  death  of  the  following  women: 

Rebecca  (Sanford)  Berlow,  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Bean,  South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  John   (Henderson)   Beckham,   South  Carolina. 
Mrs.  Jesse  Bevier,  New  Jersey. 
Magdalen  Bevier,  New  Jersey. 
Rebecca  (Cornell)   Biddle,  Pennsylvania. 
Rebecca   (Bryan)   Boone,  Kentucky. 

Jane  (Simpson)  Neely  Boyd,  second  husband,  South  Carolina. 
.  Mary  (or  Sarah)  Dillard,  (Mrs.  James),  South  Carolina. 
Hannah  (Erwin)  Israel,  Delaware. 
Nancy  (Buchanan)  Mulhewin,  Kentucky. 
Dicey  Langston,  South  Carolina. 
Emily  Geiger,  South  Carolina. 


20 
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PERSONAL  MENTION 


Mrs.  Sara  T.  Kinney,  state  regent  for  Connecticut,  has 
written  an  interesting  account  of  the  ceremonies  attending 
the  unveihng  of  the  statues  of  Washington  and  Lafayette 
which  will  be  found  on  another  page.  Mrs.  Kinney  is  com- 
missioner from  Connecticut  to  the  Paris  exposition,  being  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  by  Governor  Lounsbury. 

Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Gibson  has  sent  an  item  which  will  in- 
terest the  Daughters.  It  relates  to  the  new  regent  of  Paris, 
Marquise  de  Chambrun.  Governor  Nash,  of  Ohio,  appoint- 
ed Mrs.  Gibson  to  represent  that  state  at  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth  will  write  the  preface  to  the 
forthcoming  edition  of  Mrs.  Ellet's  "Women  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,"  which  Mr.  William  x\bbatt  is  preparing  for 
the  press.  It  is  eminently  proper  that  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  should  be 
identified  with  this  work.  It  was  the  first  book  written  in 
which  credit  was  given  to  the  women  of  that  day  for  their 
part  in  the  great  struggle  for  independence.  The  new  edi- 
tion will  contain  manv  additions  and  corrections. 


EDITED   BY 

Margaret  Sidney. 
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Flag  day  was  charmingly  celebrated  by  the  Samuel  McDowell,  Jr., 
Society,  of  Dallas  Texas.  Mrs.  John  Lane  Henry,  regent  of  the  Jane 
Douglas  Chapter,  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  threw 
open  her  beautiful  home  to  the  society,  its  friends  and  the  oTisr 
patriotic  societies  of  Dallas.  The  occasion  was  a  most  enjoyable 
one  and  stimulated  the  little  folk  for  better  work  and  gave 
them  a  desire  to  send  up  a  grand  report  next  February.  A  thor- 
oughly good  program  was  given,  consisting  of  songs,  recitations  and 
music  and  a  history  lesson.  This  lesson  was  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Henry  in  a  very  graceful  way.  The  questions  had  been  sent  to  the  chil- 
dren with  their  invitations  and  they  were  asked  to  prepare  the 
answers  and  in  their  own  way  this  they  did  and  with  bright  faces  and 
shining  eyes  awaited  their  time  and  answered  quite  cleverly.  The 
large  parlor,  wide  verandas  and  green  lawn  of  Mrs.  Henry's  mag- 
nificent home  were  made  gorgeous  with  nature's  own  beautiful  flowars 
that  our  loved  southland  is  so  justly  famed  for,  and  the  red,  white  and 
blue  of  our  nation's  iiag  unfurled  to  the  balmy  southern  breeze  and 
draped  in  profusion  over  mantles,  cabinets  with  doors  and  arches,  and 
over  patriotic  pictures.  Small  tables  were  set  on  the  lawn  where  the 
little  folk  were  served  with  dainty  cakes  and  ices  and  where  they 
had  such  a  good  time,  while  the  stately  Colonial  Dames,  D^aughters  of 
the  Confederacy  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  were 
served  in  the  parlors.  Our  little  society  has  observed  other  flag 
days,  and  has  had  other  good  times,  but  we  have  never  sent  an  ac- 
count to  the  Young  People's  Department,  but  we  now  are  enthused 
and  we  are  going  to  work  hard  and  tell  you  all  about  it.  We  are  go- 
ing to  see  if  we  can  not  send  the  very  best  report  of  work  next  year 
and  get  ''head,"  as  the  children  call  it.  We  have  decided  that  because 
Texas  is  so  far  away  is  no  reason  that  she  sihall  stay  "foot."  Advice 
and  help  from  other  societies  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Mrs.  Thos.  L.  Westkri^h^ld, 
President  Samuel  McDozvell,  Jr.,  Society,  C.  A.  R. 
Dallas,  Texas. 


Flag  day  was  observed  June  14th  by  the  Bemis  Heights  Society, 
Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  a  number  of  invited 
friends  from  Ballston  and  Saratoga  met  at  the  pretty  home  of 
Mrs.  Frederic  Menges,  on  Circular  street.  Mrs.  Menges  received  her 
guests  with  Mrs.  J.  R.  McKee,  who  is  a  national  officer;  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Story,  state  director;  Mrs.  George  P.  Lawton,  the  president  of  the 
local  society,  and  Mrs.  Hayden,  the  registrar.  A  short  program  was 
given,  after  singing  "Red,  White  and  Blue,"  and  the  "Salute  to  the 
Flag.''     Mrs.  Comstock  read  of  the  flag  and  what  it  symbolizes;  Mrs. 
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Menges  spoke  of  the  Betsey  Ross  memorial  and  the  effort  being 
made  to  preserve  the  house  where  the  flag  was  first  made.  Mrs. 
Story  gave  a  delightful  little  talk  on  the  work  of  the  society  and  pre- 
sented the  society  with  a  badge  of  distinction  for  work  done  during 
the  past  year,  the  society  standing  second  in  the  state.  Mrs.  Hayden 
gracefully  acknowledged  the  gift.  Mrs.  Lawton  told  of  how 
much  could  be  crowded  into  a  life  in  two  days,  .visiting  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga,  Fort  Frederick  and  Fort  George,  besides  the  unpleasant  ex- 
perience of  a  railroad  accident.  Mr.  Barnum  gave  two  artistically 
rendered  violin  selections,  "Le  Reve"  and  "Hungarian  Dance,  No. 
'J2,''  accompanied  by  Professor  Houghton.  After  the  singing  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  Miss  Alburtus  led  the  dances  in  two-steps, 
waltzes,  lanciers  and  Virginia  reel. 

Delicious    refreshments    were    served    and    every    guest    felt    Mrs. 
Menges  had  given  them  a  really  delightful  evening. 


The  closing  exercises  of  the  grammar  school  at  Saratoga,  New 
York,  took  place  in  the  high  school  auditorium  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  pupils  presenting  a  program  indicating  their  proficiency  in  their 
class  room  as  well  as  their  accomplishments  in  other  directions.  The 
program  follows: 

Chorus — "As  the  Morning  Dawns,"  class,  ninth  grade. 

Prayer. 

Song — "Come,  Old  Comrade,"  class,  ninth  grade. 

Violin  solo's — Traumerei,  Intermezzo,  Carl  Comstock. 

Solos  and  chorus — "Music  and  Her  Sister  Song,"  class,  ninth  grade. 

Address,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Clark. 

Male  quartet — Venetian  Boat  Glee,  Wallace  Russell,  James  Puckett, 
Jerry  Quinlan  and  Thomas  Quinlan. 

Awarding  of  certificates. 

Award  of  prize  in  United  States  history,  given  by  Bemis  Heights 
Society  of  Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  presented  by  Mrs. 
G.  P.   Lawton. 

Song — "Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,"  class,  ninth  grade. 

In  awarding  the  prize  in  United  States  history,  Mrs.  George  Per- 
kins Lawton,  president  of  the  Bemis  Heights  Society  of  the  Children 
of  the  American  Revolution,  said: 

"Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Children:  The  Society  of  the  ChiMren  of  the 
American  Revolution,  when  it  instituted  this  competition,  could  not 
foresee  the  strong  and  abiding  interest  which  it  would  awaken  among 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  but  now,  after  three  years,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  competition  has  become  a  permanent  institution,  and  no 
limit  can  be  set  to  the  good  that  will  result.  The  study  of  history  is 
of  very  great  value  as  an  educational  means,  developing  the  facul- 
ties of  attention  and  the  memory,  and  ultimately  the  reasoning  powers 
for  the  philosophy  of  history  takes  hold  of  the  youngest  minds.  As 
a  part  of  the  necessary  training  for  citizenship,   a  knowledge  of  our 
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history  is  absolutely  essential.  The  training  given  these  young  minds 
will  later  show  itself  in  the  integrity  and  intelligence  of  a  better  civili- 
zation. Master  Barrett,  I  ofifer  you  the  Society's  congratulations, 
and  its  prize  for  the  current  year." 


Report  of  the  Ardin  Woods  Society,  Children  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Charlottesville,  Virginia. — One  of  the  most  sucesssful 
and  interesting  meetings  of  the  year  was  held  on  the  looth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  George  Washington.  After  the  children  had  all 
assembled  in  one  of  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  were  seated,  the  light  was  all  shut  out,  and  a  picture  of  General 
Washington  appeared  upon  a  big  white  screen.  This  was  followed 
by  fifty  more  pictures  from  the  life  of  our  greatest  patriot.  The 
president  described  each  picture,  and  in  many  cases  asked  the  chil- 
dren about  the  event  portrayed  and  received  most  creditable  answers. 
Next  year  they  are  planning  to  have  more  "magic  lantern"  pictures. 

On  the  22d  of  February  the  children  had  a  regular  birthday  party 
at  the  home  of  their  president.  After  playing  a  game  consisting  of 
twenty  cjuestions  on  the  life  of  George  W^ashington,  they  were  invited 
into  the  dining-room  for  supper,  and  were  filled  with  delight  when 
they  saw  upon  the  table  a  big  cake  with  red,  white  and  blue  candles 
burning  on  it.  One  very  small  boy  asked  his  tiny  sister  "whose  birth- 
day is  this.  Sweetie?"  and  she  answered  complacently  between  spoon- 
fuls of  ice  cream  "mine."  Whereupon  he  informed  her:  "No,  it  isn't, 
Sweetie,  it's  Ge'orge  Washington's." 

At  the  June  meeting,  Lester  Patton,  a  school  boy,  read  his  essay 
entitled  "Early  Albermarle,"  which  won  the  prize  awarded  him 
through  our  society  by  Prof.  James  A.  Harrison,  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  This  prize  is  offered  each  year  to  the  high  school  pupil 
writing  the  best  essay  on  Revolutionary  history  in  Albemarle  county, 
Virginia. 

CivARA  Mary  Tuttle, 

President. 


The  Pennsylvania  Societies  of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion have  shown  great  interest  in  the  work  during  the  year  igoo. 
A  number  of  new  societies  have  been  fornied  in  dififerent  parts  of  the 
state,  and  the  children  have  been  encouraged  in  their  patriotic  work 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  "Independence 
Hall  Society,"  Mrs.  Stetson,  president,  have  had  a  number  of  interest- 
ing meetings,  and  prominent  members  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  taken  part. 

The  Muhlenberg  Society,  Mrs.  Myers,  president,  was  beautifully 
entertained  by  Professor  Brinton,  of  the  Drexel  Institute.  The  lec- 
ture was  on  events  in  the  history  of  our  country,  from  the  landing  of 
William  Penn  and  on  our  new  possessions;  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people. 
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The    following   letter    from    the    Pittsburg    Society,    Mrs.    Johnson, 
president,  will  be  of  interest: 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Thompson: 

Dear  Madam:  The  Deondaga  Society  of  the  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution  of  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania,  was 
organized  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  of  Pittsburg,  on  Tuesday, 
May  22,  1900.  The  ofificers  are  as  follows:  president,  Mts.  Felicia 
Ross  Johnson;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Clara  Chamberlain  McLean. 
Fifteen  papers  were  signed  by  the  president,  registrar  and  secretary, 
and  will  be  sent  directly  to  Washington;  also  fees  and  postage  for 
eighteen  members,  which  amounted  to  $i3-35-  Several  more  papers 
will  be  handed  in  shortly.  At  the  meeting  it  was  decided  to  contribute 
a  dollar,  which  you  will  find  in  enclosed  check,  towards  the  wreath  to 
be  placed  on  the  General  Washington  statue  in  front  of  Independence 
Hall  on  Decoration  day. 

Very  sincerely, 

Sarah  Collins  McCandlEss, 

Secretary. 

The  General  Anthony  Wayne  Society  is  interested  In  the  work,  add- 
ing new  members  and  contributing  to  all  patriotic  work  when  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

The  societies  in  the  state  number  thirteen.  Promoters  are  fully 
alive  to  the  interests  and  progress  of  the  work  among  the  young 
people. 

Pennsylvania  societies  placed  a  wreath  on  the  Washington  statue  in 
front  of  Independence  Hall  on  Decoration  day. 

On  the  Grant  statue  in  Fairmount  Park  I  placed  a  silk  f^ag  in  the 
name  of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  unveiling  of  the  first  flag  officially  raised  over  Porto  Rico. 
Lieutenant-general  Nelson  A.  Miles'  flag  was  draped  on  the  statue 
and  saluted  by  thousands  of  troops. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  the  Park  Association  thanking  me  for  my 
interest.     The  book  I  have,  which  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to: 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Thompson,  State  Director,  National  Society,  Children 
of  the  American  Revolution: 

Dear  Madam:  The  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  National  Society  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  American  Revolution  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings incident  to  the  unveiling  of  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Gen- 
eral Ulysses  S.  Grant,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1899.  The 
occasion  having  been  so  notably  honored  by  the  distinguished  pres- 
ence of  its  representative,  the  association  hopes  that  the  report  may 
be  found  an  acceptable  record  of  that  very  noteworthy  occurrence  in 
the  history  of  the  association,  and  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Committee  on  Publication. 

John  H.  Converse, 

President  ex-officio. 
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The  General  Anthony  Wayne  Society  was  the  first  society  to  send 
money  to  Cuba,  $10;  and  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Draper  informed  me 
ours  was  the  first;  Mrs.  McKinley  the  second  to  contribute.  I  feel 
encouraged  at  the  progress  made  and  hope  the  twentieth  century  will 
open  up  a  grand  future  for  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution. 
I  aim  to  bring  the  Pennsylvania  societies  to  the  front,  and  feel  sure 
the  prominence  given  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  work. 

Anna  L.  Mears  Thompson, 
State  Director  for  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  notice  issued  by  the  state  director  to 
urge  upon  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution  in  her  state  the 
duty  of,  and  pleasure  in,  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  that  historic 
day: 

VALLEY   FORGE   ElELD   DAY. 

June  16,  1900. 

On  Saturday,  June  16,  1900,  there  will  be  a  patriotic  celebration  at 
Valley  Forge.  All  patriotic  societies  are  anxious  to  make  this  an  un- 
usual occasion,  long  to  be  remembered,  especially  among  the  youth  of 
our  country. 

The  children  are  earnestly  requested  to  visit  this  historic  camp  on 
that  day.  There  will  be  addresses  by  eminent  speakers,  music  by  a 
fine  band  and  singing. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  railroads  have  issued  half-rates  for 
adults  and  children,  and  those  under  five  years  free. 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  a 
visit  to  the  encampment  of  George  Washington. 

Anna  L.  Mears  Thompson, 
State  Director  National  Soc.  C.  A.  R. 
Chairman  Children  s  Committee  of  Pa. 

Mrs.  Thompson  also  sent  to  Havana  one  thousand  pounds  of  books, 
and  two  large  cases  from  the  Pennsylvania  societies  for  schools  and 
hospitals,  to  be  distributed  through  her  as  chairman  of  the  American 
Auxiliary  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Associate  Society  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Truly  a  splendid  record,  taken  all  in  all,  of  the  Pennsylvania  societies. 


Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  20.  1900. 
Dear  Mrs.  Lothrop:  As  you  know,  in  the  year  1898,  the  local  socie- 
ties of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution  of  New  York  state 
had  accomplished  such  good  work  that  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  ex- 
press in  tangible  form  an  appreciation  of  their  efiforts.  No  stimulus 
was  needed  beyond  the  need  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Spanish 
war  to  spur  their  patriotism  to  efiforts  in  behalf  of  the  war  relief  ser- 
vice, but  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  ofifer  to  the  society  presenting  the 
finest  record  of  work  in  this  state  an  "honor  ribbon."  In  May,  1899, 
therefore,  this  ribbon  was  bestowed  upon  the  "Little  Men  and  Women 
of  '76,"  of  Brooklyn.     Mrs.   Franklin   Hopkins   was  then   and  is   still 
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president,  this  society  having  accomplished  an  amount  of  war  work 
that  was  quite  remarkable.  The  Children  of  the  American  Revolution 
in  this  state  presented  such  fine  reports  that  it  was  almost  as  difficult 
for  me  to  decide  between  them,  as  it  would  be  for  a  mother  to  choose 
between  her  children.  This  custom  of  awarding  an  honor  ribbon 
seemed  so  to  appeal  to  the  young  people,  that  I  think  it  is  well  to 
continue  it,  and  this  year  the  field  of  their  work  has  been  extremely 
broad  and  productive  of  much  good. 

In  May  the  reports  of  all  our  local  societies  were  collected,  and  it 
was  again  found  that  although  the  work  of  many  had  been  very  fine, 
the  Honor  Ribbon  was  again  won  by  ''The  Little  Men  and  Women 
■of  76,"  which  was  the  banner  society.  I  feel  that  in  justice  to  the 
splendid  efforts  of  the  other  societies,  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  Bemis  Heights  Society,  Mrs.  George  P.  Lawton,  presi- 
dent. This  society  has  worked  so  faithfully  and  accomplished  so  much, 
that  I  have  presented  a  second  ribbon  which  I  call  a  "Ribbon  of 
Distinction."  The  Fort  Schuyler  Society,  of  Utica,  Miss  Isabel  Doo- 
little,  president,  has  also  made  a  fine  record,  and  has  contributed  the 
largest  sum  raised  in  this  state  by  the  Children  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, for  the  Lafayette  memorial.  The  Nathan  Beman  Society,  of 
Plattsburg;  the  Sagoyewatha,  of  Buffalo,  and  the  Lafayette,  of 
Cooperstown,  also  stand  very  high  in  the  list  of  good  workers  of  the 
■empire  state.  I  am  tempted  to  add  other  names  of  societies,  dear  to 
me  for  their  faithful  service  and  patriotism,  but  I  will  not  prolong 
my  report,  though  I  know  the  record  of  your  ''Children's"  service  is 
always  welcome  to  you. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Daisy   Allen   Storv. 
State  Director  for  New  York,  N.  S.  C.  A.  R. 

(Mrs.  William  Cummings  Story.) 


Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Inly  21,  igoo. 
Dear  Mrs.  Lothrop:  In  my  frequent  attendance  at  meetings  of 
young  people,  I  am  often  privileged  to  meet  with  much  that  is  original 
and  inspiring,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  enjoys  an  afifair  so  perfect 
in  every  detail,  as  that  given  May  26th  in  the  palm  room  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Andrews,  by  the  New  York  City  Society,  Children  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lillian  T,  Montgomery, 
president.  The  decorations  and  surroundings  were  artistic  and  beauti- 
ful and  the  program  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  meeting  open- 
ed by  a  graceful  speech  of  welcome  by  Miss  Montgomery,  who  in- 
troduced Miss  Forsyth  vice-president-general.  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  who  spoke  to  the  children  with  eloquence  and 
force.  Special  inspiration  and  interest  were  lent  to  the  occasion  by  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Samuel  VerPlanck,  New  York  state  regent.  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.  Mrs,  VerPlanck's  presence  is  like  a 
l»enediction,  and  no  one  could  have  heard  her  helpful  little  talk  to  the 
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young  people,  without  being  deeply  impressed  by  her  earnestness,  and 
the  beauty  of  her  patriotism.  Courteous  regrets  were  received  from 
Albert  T.  Shaw,  commander-in-chief,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republ'c, 
and  in  the  regrets  of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Kay,  department-commander, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  children  are  happily  referred  to 
in  these  strong  lines — "They  are  the  hope  of  our  republic;  that  is 
sure."  Many  distinguished  guests  were  present  and  enjoyed  the  pro- 
gram which  was,  even  in  New  York,  where  good  performances  are 
not  an  unusual  occurrence,  far  above  the  average.  Miss  Woodend 
gave  recitations;  Mary  P.  C.  Lawton,  violin;  Rosalie  Goodyear,  ten 
years  old,  gave  harmonious  recitations;  Miss  Marie  Chazal  Melacios, 
soprano  solos;  Masters  Fred  and  Edward  Williams,  aged  five  and  six,. 
gave  French  and  English  song  duets;  Miss  Lillian  Lees,  piano;  Mrs. 
Harry  Shrady,  soprano;  Mrs.  Harry  H.  S.  Hall,  violin,  mandolin  and 
zither,  with  song,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Shrady;  Miss  Louise  Truax, 
sixteen  years  old,  whistled  charmingly;  Miss  Katherine  L.  Butler,  re- 
cited; a  very  attractive  number  was  the  recitation  of  "The  Marriage  of 
the  Flowers,"  by  eleven  young  girls  who  are  pupils  at  Mrs,  Morgan's 
school,  and  were  instructed  by  Miss  Lottie  Culver  Jones,  the  gifted 
elocutionist.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  children  joined  in 
singing  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  forever,"  accompanied  by  Miss  Lees, 
while  Miss  Sue  Seymour  and  Harvey  and  Edward  Fisk,  Jr.  daughter 
and  sons  of  the  two  vice-presidents  waved  silk  flags.  What  made 
the  affair  unique  and  especially  interesting,  was  the  amount  of  youth- 
ful talent  displayed,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  young  members 
took  part.  The  floor  and  reception  committee  were:  Allen  Lawrence 
Story,  chairman;  James  B.  Tweedy,  Robert  Montaromery  Richter, 
VanRensselaer  H.  Green,  Morgan  Green  and  Chas.  L.  Adams,  and 
were  designated  by  blue  and  white  badges.  After  a  charming  pro- 
gram, a  "flower  screen"  which  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room  was 
removed,  disclosing  a  bower  of  palms,  in  which  stood  a  table  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  American  beauties,  and  holding  large  dishes, 
heaped  with  strawberries,  ices,  etc.;  all  the  decorations  carried  out 
the  same  scheme  of  color,  crimson  and  white.  Mrs.  Isaac  Ferris 
Lloyd,  Mrs..  H.  Shrady,  Mrs.  H.  Hall  and  Miss  Florence  Rankin, 
presided  at  the  table,  assisted  by  the  young  "tea  maids,"  who  were 
selected  from  the  older  girls  in  the  society,  Miss  Marie  Williams, 
Bessie  Boyer  Jones,  Gladdy  S.  Gale,  Louise  Truax,  Mary  Lawton, 
Marguerite  Sheldon  and  Sue  Seymour.  After  this  charming  meeting, 
the  children  are  naturally  looking  forward  to  their  autumn  and  winter 
meetings.  Great  credit  is  due  the  president  for  her  care  in  all  the 
arrangements,  and  though  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  accomplish  such 
a  successful  meeting,  I  am  sure  she  was  repaid  by  the  happy  young 
faces    about   her. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Daisy   Allen   Story, 

State  Director  for  New  York,  N.  S.  C.  A.  R. 
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Mrs.  Agnes  Martin  Dennison. — In  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Agnes  Martin  Pennison  the  Dolly  Madison  Chapter,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  has  lost  a  valued  and  efficient  regent  and 
one  of  its  oldest  and  most  energetic  members.  Keenly  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  chapter  she  was  ready  to  re- 
spond to  every  call  in  its  behalf.  Not  only  in  the  chapter, 
but  in  the  National  Society  her  death  will  be  deeply  felt.  As 
a  member  of  the  national  board  of  management,  she  was  an 
indefatigable  worker,  both  as  recording  secretary  and  regis- 
trar general. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  chapter  and  individually,  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  her  bereaved  family,  and  especially  to  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Mary  ly.  Martin,  a  member  of  our  chapter  and  closely  associated 
with  her  daughter  in  the  chapter  work.  May  she  have  strength 
given  her  to  bear  her  great  loss. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting,  a  copy  of  them  be  sent  to  the  family  arid  to  the  AmiErican' 
Monthly  Magazine  for  publication  in  its  pages,  as  a  tribute  to  one 
of  the  most  devoted  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Mrs.  CaroIvINE  Maria  Sterling. — In  the  death  of  Airs. 
Sterling,  May  17,  1900,  the  Betty  Allen  Chapter,  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts,  has  lost  a  loyal,  efficient,  charter  member. 
She  served  as  first  treasurer  and  was  possessed  of  excellent 
judgment  and  great  executive  ability. 

Miss  Esther  Fanny  Ceapp. — The  Betty  Allen  Chapter 
loses  in  Miss  Clapp  an  early  member,  a  lovable  young  w^oman, 
always  loyal  and  ready  to  do  with  her  whole  heart  for  the 
good  of  the  chapter. 

Cornelia  M.  White,  Historian. 
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Mrs.  Jennik  Dkan  Geibben. — The  St.  Paul  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  desire  to  express  the 
sense  of  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  them  in  the  death  of 
j\Irs.  Jennie  Dean  Gribben,  who  passed  away  on  February 
I,  1900. 

Mrs.  Gribben  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  this  chapter,  its 
honored  vice-regent  and  later  its  registrar.  Three  times  she  has 
represented  us  as  delegate  to  the  national  congress  at  Washington, 
and  she  was  continually  a  member  of  important  committees  connect- 
ed with  our  chapter  work. 

In  whatever  office  she  was  called  to  fill,  she  was  earnest,  energetic, 
loyal  and  faithful,  and  though  she  did  well  her  part  in  many  other 
relations  of  life,  both  philanthropic  and  social,  as  well  as  patriotic, 
those  who  knew  her  best  felt  that  the  interests  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  lay  nearer  her  heart  than  any  other  public 
service. 

Therefore,  this  chapter  desires  that  this  memorial  to  one  beloved, 
be  sent  to  the  bereaved  husband  and  son,  to  the  National  Society  in 
Washington  and  that  it  also  be  placed  upon  the  records  of  this 
chapter. 

Mrs.  Anor  Dickinson  Husted. — The  Algonquin  Chap- 
ter, Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of 
their  members,  Mrs.  Anor  D.  Husted,  who  passed  away  at 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  May  8,  1900.  She  was  descended  from 
Colonel  Eli  Mygatt  and  John  Whittlesey,  Revolutionary  pa- 
triots. The  Algonquin  Chapter  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions of  regret : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  all-wise  Father  to  remove  by  death 
our  dearly  beloved  friend  and  member,  Anor  Dickinson  Husted;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  while  we  mourn  her  death  as  a  personal  affliction,  we 
cherish  her  memory  as  a  precious  heritage.  She  illustrated  in  her 
own  person  the  many  graces  which  adorned  the  lives  of  the  mothers 
and  wives  of  the  Revolution.  The  history  of  her  life  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  well  doing. 

Cornelia   J.    Stratton, 
Minnie  F.   Chapman, 

Committee. 

Miss  Abbik  WhipplK  Sherman.— Died  at  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  April  8,  1900.  At  a  memorial  meeting  of  the 
Willard's  Mountain  Chapter,  April  19,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted: 
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Whereas.  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to  remove  from  this 
life  Mis'S  Abbie  Whipple  Sherman,  founder  and  beloved  member  of 
Wiilard's  Mountain   Chapter, 

Resolved,  That  we  have  lost  a  most  et^cient  member  by  whose  ef- 
forts alone  the  chapter  was  established  and  who,  as  first  regent,  by 
her  intelligent  plans,  great  executive  ability  and  unselfish  interest,  per- 
fected and  guided  the  organization. 

Resolved,  That  we  mourn  not  only  a  departed  member,  but  a  faith- 
ful and  generous  friend,  a  woman  of  strong  personality  and  great 
force  of  character,  whose  loss  is  deplored  by  the  whole  community. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  her  mother,  our  fellow-member,  and 
to  the  other  members  of  her  family  our  heantfelt  sympathy  in  the 
irreparable  loss  which  has  befallen  them,  the  loss  of  one  who  in  her 
daily  life  exemplified  the  highest  ideal  of  a  loving,  affectionate  and 
dutiful  daughter  and  sister. 

Resloved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  sorrowing 
family;  that  they  become  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  day,  and  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  the  American  Monthly  Magazine. 

Georgiana  McGoWxN, 
Mary  L.  McMaster, 

Committee. 

Mrs.  Mary  Adams  Bulklky. — Entered  into  rest  Tuesday, 
May  I,  1900,  in  Summerville,  Augusta,  Georgia,  on  the  forty- 
ninth  anniversary  of  her  wedding  day,  Mrs.  Mary  Adams 
Bulkley,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Marsh  Adams,  of  Au- 
gusta, Georgia,  a  descendant  of  the  Adams  family  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  granddaughter  of  George  Y.  MacMurpheys, 
of  Edgefield,  Soi'ith  CaroHna,  who  was  killed  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

A  brief  announcement,  but  conveying  to  aching  hearts  a  sense  of 
deep  bereavement,  of  loneliness  and  desolation,  and  the  awful  sadness 
that  ever  follows  the  great  Reaper,  as  be  gathers  in  the  sheaves.  It 
is  hard  to  sum  up  in  a  short  article,  the  many  virtues,  the  great  no- 
bility, the  deep  intellect,  the  tender  goodness  and  the  mild  manners  of 
that  gentlest  heart.  Pious,  charitable  and  kind,  each  impulse  and 
thought  was  ever  a  silent  but  pleading  invocation.  "Let  me  live  and 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous."  Therefore  God  in  his  wisdom  be- 
stowed knowledge  and  understanding,  and  treasures  of  salvation  await 
the  pure  soul  that  has  kept  the  covenant  in  such  faith  and  humi'ity. 

In  November,  1873,  Mrs.  Bulkley,  with  her  only  child  was  a  passen- 
ger on  the  ill-fated  "Ville  de  Havre,"  which  collided  with  the  Brit- 
ish bark  'Xoch  Earne,"  and  was  sunk.  In  the  mad  rush  of  the 
waters  her  beloved  daughter  was  torn  from  her  arms  and  drowned, 
but  the  bereaved  mother  was  rescued  in  an  unconscious  condition,  and 
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this  terrible  tragedy  was  ever  a  "sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow"  to  the 
mother,  but  the  Lord  in  His  wonderful  mercy  gave  unto  her  beauty 
for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  ^heaviness,  ithus  her  life  has  been  a  memorial  O'f  good- 
ness, her  religion  a  divine  influence  of  love  and  charity,  her  pure, 
gentle  heart,  a  shrine  ever  open  to  distress  and  misfortune,  and  her 
brave  spirit  a  heritage  from  an  ancestry  heroic,  loyal  and  unselfish. 
Mrs.  Bulkley  was  an  honored  member  of  the  Augusta  Chapter,  also  a 
charter  member  of  the  Georgia  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  floral  offerings  was  the  white  and  blue 
shield  with  the  letters  D.  A.  R.  worked  in  blue  on  a  field  of  white,  pre- 
sented by  the  Augusta  Chapter  as  a  loving  tribute  to  this  rare  spirit. 
For  the  anguished  and  venerable  mother  and  family,  we  earnestly  pray 
that  the  divine  Father  will  "give  to  their  sorrow  words  for  the  grief 
that  does  not  speak." 

Submitted  in  loving  remembrance  by      HaTTiE  G0UI.D  jEi^FERiES. 

Mrs.  Martha  Robbtns  Ingraham. — 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  seen  fit  in  his  wisdom  to  take 
from  us  Mrs.  Maria  Robbins  Ingraham,  the  historian  of  Mahoning 
Chapter,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  a  friend  esteemed  -and  loved. 

Resolved,  That  in  her  death  the  chapter  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
efficient  members;  a  woman  of  broad  culture,  ardent  patriotism  and 
in  fullest  sympathy  with  the  lofty  aims  of  the  society. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  deeply  and  sincerely  mourn  her  death,  we 
will  treasure  the  remembrance  of  her  many  virtues  and  emulate  her 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  good  of  our  noble 
organization. 

Resolved,  That  we  tenderly  sympathize  with  the  husband,  daugh- 
ter, and  relatives  in  their  deep  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  and 
placed  upon  the  records  of  the  chapter. 

Alice  Smith  Hills, 
Rachel  W.  TaylEr, 
Louisa  Andrews, 

June  19,  1900.  ■  Committee. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Gowran. — The  members  of  Wanbun  Chap- 
ter, Portage,  Wisconsin,  reaHzing  the  irreparable  loss  they 
have  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Gowran,  desire 
to  place  upon  their  records  and  tender  to  her  family  a  com- 
memorative tribute. 

Although  Mrs.  Gowran  had  been  an  invalid  for  years,  she  bore 
her  sufferings  with  fortitude.  She  was  a  devoted  wife  and  mother. 
She  was  an  earnest  worker  in  the  church,  trying  to  live  the  life  for 
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which  its  principles  were  the  foundation.  She  kept  up  her  obligations 
to  society  until  the  end.  She  was  a  member  of  those  societies  that 
had  for  their  object  temperance,  honesty,  sobriety  and  the  assistance 
of  the  poor  and  needy.  As  a  member  of  this  chapter  she  showed  her 
sympathy  with  its  organization,  its  extension  and  its  principles  of 
patriotism  and  love  of  country.  Her  home  was  always  open,  and  her 
means  for  its  good  were  freely  bestowed.  We  tender  our  sincere 
condolences  to  her  family,  and  would  offer  the  thought,  that  she  is 
now  free  from  sickness  and  suffering,  a  divine  and  transfigured  be- 
ing with  all  her  activities  of  mind  intensified.  Therefore,  as  members 
of  this  chapter,  may  we  imitate  her  virtues,  thus  rendering^  a  nobler 
tribute  to  her  memory  than  monument  or  record  in  stone  could  do. 

Mrs.  Senora  Jknnie:  Thompson. — The  Colonel  Crawford 
Chapter,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of 
its  charter  members,  Mrs.  Senora  Jennie  Thompson,  whose 
death  occurred  in  Meadville,  March  8,  1900. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  members  of  the  chapter  to  express  their 
sense  of  personal  loss  in  the  removal  of  one  whose  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  chapter  was  unflagging. — S.  Josephine;  Bates. 


Mrs.  Lucy  Chandi^er  Prince. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Rev. 
James  Caldwell  Chapter,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  has  seemed  best  to  our  Heavenly  Father  to  call  from 
us  one  of  our  dearly-loved  members,  Mrs.  Lucy  Chandler  Prince, 

Resolved,  That  our  loss  has  been  great  and  that  we  shall  miss  the 
bright,  cheery  woman  who  helped  so  much  to  make  others  happy; 
that  we  tender  to  her  family  our  sincere  sympathy;  that  we  send  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  the 
"Spirit  of  '76"  and  that  we  enter  them  upon  our  chapter  records. — 
Mrs.  EleEn  C.  RussEEE,  Corn's  ponding  Secretary. 


An  Historicai.  Account  of  thk  Settlemknts  oi^  Scotch 
Htghtandkrs  in  America  Prior  to  the  Peace  of  1783, 
Together  with  Notices  of  Highland  Regiments  and  Biogra- 
phical Sketches  by  /.  P.  MacLcaii,  Ph.  D.,  Librarian  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  MacLean  is  a  life  member  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Glasgow 
and  the  Maclvean  Association  of  Glasgow,  author  of  history  of  Can 
MacLean,  Antiquity  of  Man,  T'he  Mound  Builders,  Norse  Discovery 
of  America,  etc.  The  book  contains  five  hundred  pages  and  is  well 
illustrated.  Dr.  MacLean  saw  that  the  acliievements  of  other  nation- 
alities engaged  in  the  American  Revolution  were  fully  set  forth  and 
their  praises  sung  and  he  felt  that  the  oppressed  Gael,  who  sought 
the  forests  of  the  New  World,  struggled  in  the  wilderness,  and  bat- 
tled against  foes,  should  be  placed  in  his  true  light.  His  opening 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Higlhlanders  of  Scotland,  their  country, 
characteristics,  clans,  traditions  and  history  down  to  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Culloden.  He  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  Scotch  set- 
tlements in  Ireland  and  the  later  Scotch-Irisih  emigration  to  America. 
The  chapters  of  most  interest  to  the  "Daughters"  are  those  given  to 
the  part  these  people  played  in  the  American  Revolution.  At  the  out- 
break the  thirteen  colonies  numbered  among  their  inhabitants  8o3,odo 
Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
population.  They  furnished  fourteen  major-generals,  thirty  brigadier- 
generals  and  nine  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Dr. 
MacLean  says  of  ihis  people,  "To  their  valor,  enthusiasm  and  dogged 
persistence  the  victory  for  liberty  was  largely  due.  Washington  pro- 
nounced on  them  a  proud  encomium  when  he  declared,  during  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Revolution,  that  if  his  efforts  should  fail  then 
he  would  erect  his  standard  on  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia.  Besides 
warring  against  the  drilled  armies  of  British  on  the  seacoast,  they 
formed  a  protective  wall  between  the  settlements  and  the  savages  on 
the  west."  Among  the  topics  considered  are  the  Highlanders  in 
North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  on  the  Mohawk;  the  first  Highland  regi- 
ments in  America;  the  hostility  in  Scotland  to  the  American  cause; 
biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  Highlanders  who  served  the 
cause  of  Great  Britain  in  the  colonies  as  well  as  those  who  were  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  independence.  The  work  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  historical  literature  of  the  year  and  will  be  of  special 
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interest  to  the  student  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  Lists  of  the 
Scotch  who  served  in  the  patriot  army  are  given.  These  will  be  of 
assistance  to  many  in  proving  their  Revolutionary  lineage. 

Thk  Skcond  Report  oe  the  Daughters  oe  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  Copies  can  be  obtained  at  cost  price  to 
be  paid  on  delivery  by  addressing  at  once  "The  Public  Prin- 
ter," Washington.  D.  C. 

The  report  will  contain  a  complete  record  of  the  work  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  besides  much  other  valuable  matter  relating  to  the 
organization.  Attention  is  again  called  to  the  report  as  after 
the  book  is  printed  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  copy. 

Year  books  have  been  received  from  the  Old  South  Chap- 
ter, Boston,  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Laura  Wentworth  Fowler, 
regent;  The  Western  Reserve  Chapter,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Mrs.  O.  J.  Hodge,  regent ;  Hendrick  Hudson  Chapter,  Hud- 
son, New  York,  Mrs.  John  Gillette,  regent;  and  from  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  District  of  Columbia  So- 
ciety, Thomas  M.  Vincent,  president.  Many  of  the  year 
books  contain  valuable  historical  matter. 
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252  Drake  Block,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.        Michigan,  "The  Dewey,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  T.  Hui^L.  Mrs.  Ai^bert  H.  Tutti^e, 

Iowa,  1720  Twenty-first  street,  Charlotte.sville,  Virginia. 

Washington,  D.  C.   ,,  .     ^      ^ 

jMrs  a  L   Barber 
Mrs.  Washington  A.  Roebwng,  '     '  ■^-       ..  geimont,"  Washington,  d.  c. 

191  state  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Person  C.  Cheney,  ^^s.  J.  Heron  Crosman, 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire.  Tarrytown  on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Jay  Osbourne  Moss,  Mrs.  S.  B.  C.  Morgan, 

Sandusky,  Ohio.  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Chaplain  General* 

Mrs.  Wilwam  A.  Smoot, 

nil  Orinoco  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Secretaries  General* 
Recording  Secretary  General.  Corresponding  Secretary  General* 

Mrs.  Albert  Akers,  Mrs.  Kate  Kearney  Henry, 

Na.shville,  Tenn.,  1122  Vermont  Ave.,  and  902  2021  I  Street  and  902  F  Street, 

F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C 

Regfistrar  General. 

Miss  Susan  Riviere  Hetzel, 

902  F  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Treasurer  General* 

Mrs.  Charles  CarlylE  Darwin, 
(Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Darwin.) 
902  F  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Historian  General*  Assistant  Historian  General* 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Seymour,  Mrs.  Robert  Stockwell  Hatcher, 

Springfield,  Mass.,  and  902  F  Street,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  902  F  Street, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Librarian   General* 

Miss  Julia  Ten  Eyck  McBlair, 

2029  I  street  and  902  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

State  Regents* 

A.labama,    ....  Mrs.  J.  Morgan  Smith,  South  Highlands,  Birmingham. 
A.laska,    ... 

A.rizona,      .    .        .    .  Mrs.  Hugh  H.  Price,  Phoenix,  P.  O.  Box  236. 
A^rkansas,       ....  Mrs.  HELEN  M.  Norton,  923  Scott  Street,  Little  Rock. 
:^alifornia,     ....  Mrs  John  F.  Swift,  824  Valencia  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado,  ...  Mrs.  W.  F.  Slocum,  24  College  Place,  Colorado  Springs. 

Connecticut,      .    .       Mrs.  Sara  T.  Kinney,  1162  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven. 
Delaware,      ....  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clarke  Churchman,  Claymont. 
District  Columbia,     Mrs.  Charles  H.  Alden,  2020  R  Street,  Washington. 
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Florida,      .....  Mrs.  Dennis  Bagan,  Jacksonville. 

Georgia, Mrs.  RobkrT  E.  Park,  Macon. 

Idaho, 

Illinois,      Mrs.  Wii^IvIam  A.  Tai^cott,  436  N.  Main  Street,  Rockford. 

Indiana, Mrs.  Jamks  M.  Fowi^kr,  Lafayette. 

Indian  Territory,    .  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Duncan,  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Nation. 

Iowa, Mrs.  Charles  E.  Armstrong,  355  Fifth  Ave.,  Clinton. 

Kansas, Mrs.  Katharine  S.  Lewis,  1501  Fairmount  Ave.,  Wichita. 

Kentucky,     ....  Miss  Lucretia  Clay,  Lexington. 

Louisiana,     ....  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Story,"  Saxonholme,"  Chalmette  P.  O 

Maine, Mrs.  Helen  Frye  White,  457  Main  Street,  Lewiston. 

Maryland, Mrs.  J.  Pembroke  Thom,  828  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts,      .    .  Miss  Sara  W.  Daggett,  116  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 

Michigan, Mrs.  Wm.Fitz-Hugh  Edwards,  530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit 

Minnesota,     ....  Mrs.  D.  A.  MonTEOrT,  282  Dayton  Street,  St.  Paul. 
Mississippi,    .    .    .    ,  Miss  Alice  Q.  LovelL,  Natchez. 

Missouri, Mrs.  George  H.  Shields,  4426  Westminster  Place,  St.  Louis. 

Montana, Mrs.  David  G.  Browne,  Park  Hotel,  Great  Falls. 

Nebraska,   .....  Mrs   GEORGE  C.  TowlE,  124  South  24th  Street,  Omaha. 
New  Hampshire,      .  Mrs.  Josiah  Carpenter,  Manchester. 

New  Jersey Miss  E.  Ellen  Batcheller,  Somerville. 

New  Mexico,     .    .    .  Mrs.  L-  Bradford  Prince,  Palace  Ave.,  Santa  Fe. 
New  York,     ....  Mrs.  Samuel  Verplanck,  Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
North  Carolina,    .    .  Mrs.  Edward  Dilworth  LaTTa,  "  Dil worth,"  Charlotte. 
North  Dakota,  .    .    .  Mrs.  S.  A.  Lounsberry,  Fargo. 

Ohio, Mrs.  MdsES  M.  Granger,  140  Muskingum  Ave.,  Zanesville. 

Oklahoma,     ....  Mrs.  Cassius  M.  Barnes,  Guthrie. 
Oregon,      ....      Mrs.  J.  W.  Card,  380  32d  Street,  Portland. 
Pennsylvania,  .    .    .  Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts,  "The  Gladstone,"  Philadelphia. 
Rhode  Island,  .    .    .  Mrs.  GEORGE  M.  Thornton,  103  Clay  Street,  Central  Falls. 
South  Carolina,    .    .  Mrs.  Clark  Waring,  1428  Laurel  Street,  Columbia. 
South  Dakota,      .    .  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Kellar,  Hot  Springs. 
Tennessee,     .    .    .      Mrs.  James  S.  Pilcher,  Addison  Ave.,  Nashville. 
Texas,         .    .       •      Mrs.  Sidney  T.  Fontaine,  1004  Market  Street,  Galveston. 

Utah, Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Allen,  234  loth  East  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont, Mrs.  Julius  Jacob  Estey,  Brattleboro. 

Virginia, Mrs.  Hugh  Nelson  Page,  212  Granby  St.,  Norfolk. 

Washington,      .    .      Mrs.  George  W.  Bacon,  512  Tenth  Avenue,  South  Seattle. 
West  Virginia,     .    , 

Wisconsin,     ....  Mrs.  James  Sidney  Peck,  5  Waverly  Place,  Milwaukee. 
Wyoming,      .    .    .    .  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Warren,  Wvoming  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER. 

Any  woman  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  oe  the  American  Revolution,  who  is  of  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years,  and  is  descended  from  a  patriot  man  or  woman  who  aided 
in  establishing  American  Independence,  provided  the  applicant  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Society.  Family  tradition  alone  in  regard  to  the  services 
of  an  ancestor,  unaccompanied  by  proof  will  not  be  considered. 

All  persons  duly  qualified,  who  have  been  regularly  admitted  by  the 
National  Board  of  Management,  shall  be  members  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, but  for  purposes  of  convenience,   they   may  be   organized   into 
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local  Chapters  (those  belonging  to  the  National  Society  alone  being 
known  as  members-at-large). 

Application  Blanks  and  Constitutions  will  be  furnished  on  request 
by  the  State  Regent  of  the  State  in  which  you  reside,  or  by  the  "Cor- 
responding Secretary  General"  at  headquarters,  902  F.  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Applications  should  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  is  kept 
on  file  at  National  Headquarters  and  one  returned  to  file  with  a  Chap- 
ter should  one  be  joined. 

The  application  must  be  endorsed  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Society. 
The  application,  when  properly  filled  out,  should  be  directed  to  "Re- 
gistrars General,  D.  A.  R.,  Room  52,  902  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C." 

The  initiation  fee  is  One  Dollar;    the  annual  dues  are  Two  Dollars. 

The  sum  (Three  Dollars)  should  be  sent  by  check  or  money  order 
never  by  cash,  to  "Treasurer  General,  D.  A.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C." 

No  application  will  be  considered  until  this  fee  is  paid.  If  not  ac- 
cepted this  amount  will  be  returned. 


At  the  April  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Management,  D.  A. 
R.,  the  following  motion  was  unanimously  passed: 

"Resolved,  That  the  following  notice  be  inserted  in  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine:  'Chapters  shall  send  to  headquarters,  D.  A.  R., 
902  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  notice  of  deaths,  resignations,  mar- 
Tiages  and  all  changes  of  addressses  and  list  of  officers.'  " 


ERRATA. 


In  the  report  of  the  treasurer-general  for  the  month  ending  January 
,31,  1900,  vol.  xvi.,  page  1320,  the  names  of  the  chapters  who  paid  their 
charter  fees  are  omitted.     They  are  as  follows: 

Charters. 

1,  Susannah  Tufts  Chapter,  Massachusetts,    $5  co 

2,  Essex  Chapter,  New  Jersey,   5  00 

3,  Edward  Hand  Chapter,  Kansas,   5  00 

.4,  Onwentsia  Chapter,  New  York,    5  co 

$20  CO 

On  page  1325,  the  third  name  should  read  Elizabeth  HelfYenstein. 

In  the  report  ending  April  30,  1900,  vol.  xvii.,  page  90,  the  list  of 
'Continental  Hall  contributors  should  be  corrected  to  read  as  follows: 

District  of  Columbia  chapters,    $105  00 

lllini    Chapter,    Illinois,    25  00 

"Mrs.  John  D.  McEeod,   • i  00 

The  fifty  cents  credited  to  the  Otsego  Chapter  should  be  omitted 
;and  the  total  should  be  given,  which  is  $880.15. 

The  treasurer-general  did  not  read  the  proof  of  this  report. 


LOUIS 

H. 

CORNISH, 

Publisher.        ^,^ 

Published  at 

1 8  and  20  Rose  Street, 


ORIT 


% 


Monthly 


^i.oo  per  year 


^Oe  vorto-  TO-  rue  ■peiAtciPteJ' 
iNCioetrrj-AND-MeK-o^  'z** 
..  ANDCoi^^iAL'nMea .: 


JjJ  IOC.  per  copy 


New  York  City. 


Official  Organ  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Order  of 
Patriots,  and  Founders  Society  Am.  Wars,  Old  Guard,  and 
other  Societies. 


A  Trip  to  Paris  in  1900  for  the  Patriotic  Societies,  unaer  the 
auspices  of  the  Spirit  of  ^76,  is  under  way. 

VAN  HORN  8c  SON 


THKATRICAI.  COSTUMKRS 


121  N.  Ninth  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"We  received  an  order  from  the  Quartermaster's  Department  U.  S.  A. 
to  reproduce  all  the  Continental  uniforms  used  by  the  Continental  Army 
and  the  uniforms  used  by  the  army  of  1812. 

This  we  did,  making  uniforms  for  all  branches  of  Colonial  Militia,  In- 
fantry, Artillery,  and  Cavalry  including  all  the  officers. 

Three  sets  were  made  and  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  at 
the  Earis  Fair,  and  the  remaining  set  was  put  in  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  D.  C." 

We  make  up  costumes  from  our  own  designs  or  those  of  first  class 
artists. 

Colonial  costumes :   Civilian  or  Military,  on  rental  or  sale. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Coats  of  Arms,  Family  Charts,  Book- 
plates, &c.,  &c.,  in  colors  or  black 
and  white.     Estimate  free. 

Heraldry 
Illustrated 

By  W.  H.  Abbott 

A  condensed  Manual  of  Heraldry, 
its  history,  nature,  &c.,  with  glos- 
sary and  over  700  explanatory  en- 
gravings. Also  a  chapter  on  "How 
to  draw  and  paint  a  coat-of-arms." 

Price  $2.00  in  Red  Cloth. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  HERALDRY, 

29  Charles  Street,  New  York  City. 


^ffeinfcerf. 


A  Year's  Subscription 
to  the 

AMERICAN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

would  make  an  acceptable  gift 
to  your  friends 


m 


|1.@@  a  leaif 


DIRECTORY. 


VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 
Alexandria,  Virginia 

Receives  and  Systematically  Files  all  An- 
cestral Data,  Free,  for  Permanent  Re- 
cord and  Ready  Access. 

Contracts  made  for  Preparing  Genealo- 
gies and  Tracing  Ancestry.   Virginia 
our  Exclusive  Field. 

Enclose  Stamp  for  Reply. 

Correspondence  Solicited . 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 

Edited  by  Wm.  H.  EGLE,  M.  D.. 
Ex- Librarian  of  Pennsylvania, 

Historical,  Genealogical  and  Biographical 

ADDRESS,  HARRISBURG  PUBLISHING  Co 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Katharine  A.  Prichard, 

WATERBURY,  CONN., 

^           GENEALOGIST. 

HARRISBURG   PUBLISHING   CO., 
HARRISBURG,   PA. 

Printers  of  the  American  Monthly 

Magazine,  and 

General  Book  and  Job  Printers 

References    Sent  on  Application. 

and  Binders. 

PEDIGREE  BLANKS 

GENEALOGIES  TRACED 

Careful  search  for  Ancestral  Records. 

Concise,  simple,  can  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely. Prepared  by  William  Jones  Rhees, 
Registrar  District  of  Columbia  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.     Single  copy,   ten   cents  ; 
four  copies,  25  cents. 

Arms  investigated  and  painted. 
Special  facilities. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
MRS.  AMOS  REED  BUCK, 
MISS  ADA  P.  BUCK, 

636       MARYLAND      AVE.,      N.      E.,      WASHINGTON, 
D.     C. 

H.  K.  AVERILL  &  CO. 

Room  9, 1421  F  St.,  N. W.Washington, D.C. 
HKRALDIC  DRAWING 
There's  nothing  more  desirable 
for  a   Christmas  or  Birthday   gift 
than  a  Coat  of  Arms,  neatly  drawn 
and  strictly  accurate. 

Having  access  to  the  Special 
Genealogical     Index    at     the 

Newberry  Library,  my  facili- 
ties   for   thorough    research 

are  better  than  at  any  other 
library  in  the  U.  S.  Special 
attention  to  Pedigrees  for  C. 
D.  of  A.  and  Mayflower  So- 
cieties.    Highest  references. 

EDWARD  A.  CLAYPOOI.,CJenea1ogist, 
859  Dearborn  Ave.,       Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Mr.  William  Abbatt,  281  4th  Ave., 
N.  Y.,has  in  preparation  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet's  Wotnen  or 
the  American  Revolution.  He  would 
be  glad  to  receive  from  any  descend- 
ants of  such,  authentic  particulars  of 
their  "foremothers'  "  services,  (if  not 
already  in  print)  for  insertion  in  the 
book. 


Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 


%% 


SOUVENIR  SPOONS. 

Proceeds  for  the  Continental  Hall  Fund. 

TEA  SPOONS,  plain  or  oxidized $2  50 

"                with  gilt  bowls, 2  75 

all  gilt .  3  00 

COFFEE  SPOONS,  plain  or  oxidized, i  50 

"                with  gilt  bowls, i  75 

all  gilt, 2  00 

Send  orders  to 

J.  E.  C\I.DWELI.  &  CO., 

Q02  Chestnut  St.,    Phila.,  Pa. 

ROSETTE  BUTTONS. 

The  informal   badge  of  the  Society,  arranged   to  be 
worn  as  stick  pins.      Kach  30  cents. 

LINEAGE  BOOK. 

First  Volume  (Charter  Members),  .    .    .    .  *Price  |i.oo 
The  Second  Volume 

(National  Number  819-2000),   .    .  Price  $1.00 
'/i  The  Third  Volume 

(National  Number  2001-3000),     .  Price  |i.oo 
The  Fourth  Volume 

(National  Number  3001-4000^     .  Price  |i.oo 
The  Fifth  Volume, 

(National  Number  4001-5000),  .,  Price  |i.oo 
Sixth  Volume, 

(National  Number  5001-6000),     .  Price  |i.oo 
Seventh  Volume, 

(National  Number  6001-7000),     .  Price  |i.oo 
Kighth  Volume, 

(National  Number  7001-8000),    .  Price  $1.00 
Ninth  Volume, 

(National  Number  8001-9000),    .  Price  $1.00 
Tenth  Volume, 

(National  Number  9001-10000),  .  Price  $1.00 
Kleventh  Volume, 

(National  Number  loooi-iiooo),  .  Price  $1,00 
*  By  Order  Continental  Congress,  1897. 
An  Index  of  Ancestors  of  the  First  Volume  has  been 
compiled.     Those  wishing  it  may  secure  a  copy  by 
sending  10  cents  to  the  Curator. 

OFfTcIAL  RIBBON. 

Ribbon  for  suspending  badges.     Price  50c.  a  yard. 

DIRECTORY— 1898.     PRICE,  50c. 

STATUTE  BOOK. 

This  embodies  the  working  resolutions  of  the  Na- 
tional Board.     Price,  25  cents. 

The  above  articles  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  the 
price.     Orders  should  be  addressed  to — 

THB  CURATOR   OF  TU^  D.  A.  R., 

902  F  Street,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Official  Stationery.  Bearing  as  a  water-mark 
the  emblem  of  the  Society  in  enlarged  size,  and  by 
order  of  the  National  Board  made  the  official  station- 
ery for  the  use  of  the  members,  may  be  obtained  only 
from  the  official  Jewelers,  J.  E.  CaIvDWEI^l  &  Co., 
902  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GEMIlALOGICAL  RESEARCH l!S. 

The  undersigned  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  British  Records  and 
especially  with  the  needs  of  Americans  seeking  to  establish  their  Trans- 
Atlantic  Pedigrees. 

Wills  and  Parish  Registers  examined  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Arms  searched  for  and  copies  furnished  in  Heraldic  Colours  from  |io 
to  |ioo. 

Special  facilities  for  Record  searching  in  Virginia.  Pennsylvania  and 
New  England  States.     Correspondence  solicited.     Terms  reasonable. 

WM.  ARMSTRONG  CROZIER,  B.  A.,  h-  Th., 

3725  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Member  of  Hist.  Soc.  of  Gt.  Britain;  Oxford   Hist.  vSoc,  Staffordshire 
Antiquarian  Soc,  Hist.  Soc.  of  Penna. 

Why    try    to     stick 
things     with     some- 
thing    that     doesn't 
stick?  Buy  MAJOR'S 
CEIV3ENT;  you  know 
it     sticks.      Nothing 
breaks  away  from  it. 
Stick     to     MAJOR'S 
CEMENT.    Buy  once, 
you    will     buy    for- 
ever. There        is 
^.  nothing     as     good; 
I  don't      believe      the 
^  substituter. 
MAJOR'S  RUBBER  and  MAJOR'S  LEATHER. 

Two  separate  cements— the  best.    Insist  on  having  them. 

ESTABLISHED  1876. 

15  anl  25  cents  per  bottle  at  all  dniggists. 

MAJOR    CEMENT    CO.,    NEW   YORK    CITY. 


The  American  Monthly  Magazine 

Is  the  Official  Organ  of  the 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

and  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  member 


Try  to  get  a  new  subscriber  before 
next  month's  issue 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 


WATCH 

the  date  on  the  wrapper  of  your  Magazine 

If  your  subscription  expire3 
with  this  number 

RENEW  AT  ONCE 


Genealogies,  Armorial  Bearings, 
Book  Plates,  &c. 


Researches  made  and  as  a  specialty  as  to 
Ancestry  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Coats 
of  Arms,  Armorial  Book  Plates. 

R.  WILBERFORCE 

IOI2  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

F.dinburgh  University 

Attorney-at-I^aw,  London,  Hngland 

Member  of  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Member  of  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  "DAUGHTER" 

''THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION '^ 

By  Mrs.  Elizabkth  F.  Ellet 

(A  grand-daughter  of  Brig.  Gen'l  William  Maxwell,  of  '76) 


This  book  is  the  only  permanent  memorial  of  the  women  of  that  epoch — 
their  patriotism,  sufferings,  endurance  and  influence.  It  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  and  is  rare  and  expensive.  It  contains  biographical  sketches  of  nearly 
two  hundred  oi  the  "  foremothers,"  with  portraits  of  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent.  Its  value  is  attested  by  the  frequent  use  made  of  it  by  historians, 
and  it  would  possess  great  attractions  for  the  members  of  our  patriotic  socie- 
ties were  it  not  so  scarce  as  to  be  unknown  to  most  of  them. 

I  propose  to  re- publish  this  valuable  work,  the  three  original  volumes  in 
two  (octavo  size)  gilt  top,  about  500  pages  each,  in  every  way  a  well-made  and 
handsome  edition,  with  the  original  illustrations  (and  some  additional).  The 
retail  price  will  be  $4  or  I5.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  in  advance  the  probable 
market,  I  will  furnish  to  a  limited  number  of  subscribers  the  set  at  the  nomi- 
nal price  of  $3.00  (provided  enough  are  so  received  to  warrant  publication). 

As  there  is  none  other  like  it,  this  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure 
a  work  of  unique  interest  and  historical  value  at  a  trifle  over  cost  (second-hand 
sets  of  the  original  edition  sell  as  high  as  $9.00  and  are  scarce  at  that). 

No  money  is  required  in  advance.  Send  your  subscription  at  once  and 
you  will  be  notified  when  the  list  at  $3.00  is  closed.  The  money  will  then  be 
due  and  payable,  and  publication  will  be  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  {1  he 
book  cannot  be  had  at  Ss-oo  except  Jrom  me.) 

Address  WILLIAM  ABBATT,  Publisher 

281  Foitfth  Avenue,  N.  Y, 


Your  New  England  Ancestry 
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GENERAL  ARTHUR  ST.  CLAIR. 


By  Arda  Bates  Rorison. 


Major-general  Arthur  St. 
Clair  was  the  American 
representative  of  "the  lord- 
ly line  of  high  St.  Clair." 
The  founder  of  the  family 
was  Rollo,  the  Norwegian, 
viking  or  "Ruler  of  the 
Waves."  He  left  his  father, 
Prince  Rogenwald,  a  cour- 
tier of  King  Harold,  of 
Norway,  to  seek  his  fortune 
on  the  high  seas. 

This  Httle  viking  craft 
was  the  bearer  of  proud 
heroes  to  the  shores  of 
France,  whose  descendants  set  the  world  aflame  with  such 
names  as  Longueville,  Percy,  Marmion  and  Clare.  King 
Charles  gave  Rollo  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  created  him 
first  duke  of  Normandy. 

Upon  this   august   occasion  Rollo  was  forced  to   accept 
Christianity. 

"In  this  regard  may  the  marvel  be  said: 
That  on  the  same  morn  he  was  christened  and  wed." 

After  the  death  of  the  princess,  he  married  the  woman  he 
had  always  loved,  Popaea  St.  Clair,  and  to  the  younger  sons 
of  this  Hne  was  given  that  great  name  as  heritage,  while  the 
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eldest  bore  that  of  the  proud  diikes  of  Normandy,  and  after 
five  short  generations  that  unequalled  title  of  king  of  Eng- 
land. 

Rollo's  grandson,  Richard,  third  duke  of  Normandy,  be- 
came closely  connected  with  England.  His  daughter,  Emma, 
married  Canute  the  Great,  and  reigned  as  queen  at  Wood- 
stock, where  now,  with  its  name  changed  to  Blenheim,  our 
American  Consuelo  Vanderbilt  is  countess.  His  three 
grandsons,  WiUiam,  Eudo  and  William  St.  Clair,  abandoned 
Normandy  and  set  sail  for  the  ''chalked  cHffs  of  perfidious 
Albion,"  where  they  each  founded  a  family  worthy  to  be 
descended  from  the  great  RoUo.  The  eldest  of  these,  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  established  that  wonderful  dynasty  of 
Norman  kings  in  England.  Eudo  was  dapifer  of  England, 
a  position  corresponding  to  prime  minister,  and  was  second 
only  in  power  to  the  king.  He  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  earl  in  England.  His  descendants  had  many  dis- 
tinctions in  England,  "the  monoply  of  great  deeds  by  great 
breeds."  The  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  great-grand- 
father, Sir  William  Boleyn,  was  a  St.  Clair,  and  coming  down 
to  more  modern  daughters  of  this  line,  we  learn  that  one 
was  a  Gordon,  the  mother  of  Lord  Byron,  and  another  mar- 
ried a  Gage,  whose  descendant  was  General  Gage,  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Thus  from  the  St.  Clairs  of  England 
and  those  of  Scotland  have  come  two  generals  who  fought 
side  by  side  for  our  American  independence. 

The  other,  our  William  St.  Clair,  who  came  to  England 
with  the  Conqueror,  soon  after  espoused  the  cause  of  Mar- 
garet Atheling,  who,  upon  her  marriage  to  King  Malcolm, 
of  Scotland,  made  St.  Clair  her  cup-bearer  and  conferred  on 
him  the  barony  of  Roslin.  These  Roslins  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Scotland  for  many  generations, 
springing  from  the  same  source  as  that  which  originated 
the  Bruces  and  Stuarts,  and  intermarrying  frequently  into 
these  families  and  that  of  Douglas.  Many  are  the  references 
to  them  in  Scottish  song  and  ballad. 

The  proudest  scion  of  the  princely  house,  and  the  one 
who  mounted  highest  on  the  ladder  of  fame,  was  William 
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St.  Clair  of  Roslin,  General  Arthur's  grandfather  eight  gen- 
erations back. 

I  have  spoken  of  him  simply  as  William  St.  Clair,  but  he 
had  "titles  to  weary  even  a  Spaniard." 

Some  of  his  estates  were  oddly  acquired ;  that  of  Pentland 
nearly  cost  the  great  William  his  Hfe.  King  Robert  Bruce 
had  often  started  a  "white  faunch  deer"  upon  the  Peniland 
hills  which  always  escaped  his  hounds,  and  he  asked  his 
nobles  assembled  around  him  whether  any  of  them  had  dogs 
w^hich  they  thought  niight  be  more  successful.  No  courtier 
would  afBrm  that  his  hounds  were  fleeter  than  those  of  the 
king  until  Sir  WiUiam  of  RosHn  unceremoniously  said 
he  would  wager  his  head  that  his  two  favorite  dogs,  ''Help 
and  Hold,"  would  kill  the  deer  before  she  could  cross  the 
March-burn.  The  king  instantly  caught  at  the  unwary  of- 
fer, and  wagered  the  forest  of  Pentland  moor  against  the  life 
of  William  St.  Clair. 

In  his  extremity  during  this  chase,  St.  Clair  pledged  St. 
Katherine  a  chapel  in  exchange  for  his  life ;  true  to  his 
promise  he  built  Roslin  chapel  in  1446,  the  proudest  jewel  in 
this  lord  of  Roshn's  crown.  "Cradled  in  the  baronial  castle 
whose  towers  crown  the  brink  of  the  most  precipitous  and 
wooded  glen  in  the  Lothians,  and  buried  under  the  dorid 
arches  of  the  richly  decorated  chapel  which  crowns  the  ad- 
jacent bank,  the  lords  of  RosHn  made  Scotland  ring  with 
the  renown  of  their  deeds." 

One  was  chosen  with  Douglas  by  King  Robert  Bruce  to 
carry  his  heart  after  death  to  Jerusalem ;  and  St.  Clair  ful- 
filled this  behest  with  what  proved  to  be  his  life.  For  in  a 
sharp  battle  surrounded  by  the  Saracens,  the  valiant  Doug- 
las threw  the  sacred  heart  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  crying 
"Go  forward,  brave  heart,  as  thou  hast  ever  done,  and 
Douglas  will  follow."     So  both  heroes  fell. 

Roslin  chapel  is  situated .  about  four  miles  from  Edin- 
burg.  The  mind  cannot  conceive  a  structure  more  graceful, 
fantastic  and  grotesque.  The  picture  of  its  walls  look  Hke 
those  Jack  Frost  traces  on  the  window-panes — 

"Slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone" 
"By  foliage  tracery  combined." 
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There  are  many  cherubs  in  the  chapel,  but  as  one  old 
chronicler  quaintly  put  it,  ''they  are  mostly  quite  broke  off." 
The  most  unique  feature  of  the  hall  is  a  pillar  whose  work- 
manship is  different  from  any  other  in  the  sacred  edifice. 

The  sad  tradition  is  that  a  model  of  this  beautiful  pillar 
was  sent  from  Rome.  The  master  mason  refused  to  copy 
it  until  he  had  seen  the  original,  and  so  was  sent  to  Rome. 
In  his  absence  the  apprentice  finished  it.  The  master  re- 
turned, and  seeing  the  pillar  so  exquisitely  worked,  was  stung 
with  envy  and  slew  the  apprentice.  But  his  artistic  master- 
piece was  deathless,  and  is  still  called  the  apprentice's  pillar. 

In  the  vaults  lie  the  knights  of  St.  Clair,  fully  arrayed  in 
armour.  There  is  a  tradition  that  on  the  night  of  a  death 
in  the  Roslin  family  the  chapel  appears  all  on  fire.  Each 
gruesome  head  and  dainty  tracery  of  foliage  and  flowers  is 
bathed  in  the  weird  rosy  Hght. 

This  legend  has  been  made  very  beautiful  to  us  by  the 
"Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

"O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam, 
'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light, 

And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

"It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 

It  ruddied  all  the  copsewood  glen; 
'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 

And  seen  from  caverned  Hawthornden. 

"Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 

Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffined  lie, 
Each  baron  for  a  sable  shroud, 

Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

"Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress   fair, 
So  still  they  blaze  when  fate  is  nigh, 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair." 

There  is  also  a  beautiful  Scottish  song  of  Roslin  castle^ 
but  I  must  hasten  past  it  and  its  warriors  to  one  who  is  very 
near  to  the  heart  of  every  true  American,  a  soldier  who  if 
not  surrounded  by  as  picturesque  glens  and  legends  as  his 
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knightly  ancestors,  nevertheless  fought  the  brave  fight   as 
nobly  and  heroically  as  they. 

Arthur  St.  Clair  was  born  in  Caithness,  Scotland.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
came  to  America  as  ensign  of  the  royal  regiment  of  foot,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  A  year  after  his  arrival  he  was,  with 
Amherst,  before  Louisburg,  and  soon  won  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mission. Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  assigned  to  his 
command,  he  was  with  Wolfe  in  that  bold  night  march  up  the 
heights  of  Quebec,  and  saw  the  unrolling  of  standards  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  He  was  in  the  battle,  and  heard  the 
victorious  shout  which  recalled  for  a  moment  the  departing 
spirit  of  Wolfe.  He  celebrated  the  victory  very  properly  by 
hastening  back  to  Boston  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  where 
he  married  Miss  Phoebe  Bayard,  whose  surrender  to  the 
gallant  young  ofhcer  antedated  even  that  of  Quebec.  He 
took  up  his  residence  in  Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  and  held 
various  offices  in  county  and  town  government.  He  was 
already  of  middle  age  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and 
his  conspicuous  part  in  the  attack  of  Quebec  made  him  an 
immediate  mark  for  military  service.  He  was  commissioned 
colonel  in  1775,  and  with  fervent  words  upon  his  lips,  bid 
good-bye  to  his  family  and  home :  "I  hold  that  no  man  has 
the  right  to  .withhold  his  services  when  his  country  needs 
them.  Be  the  sacrifice  ever  so  great,  it  must  be  yielded  upon 
the  altar  of  patriotism."  After  an  eight  months'  campaign, 
during  which  he  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  soldiers  and  of- 
ficers,^ he  was  elected  a  brigadier-general  by  congress,  and 
left  the  northern  department  to  join  Washington  in  New 
Jersey.  St.  Clair's  force  met  the  commander-in-chief  just 
at  a  time  when  the  brave  leader  was  almost  in  despair.  His 
army  was  daily  decreasing  through  the  expiration  of  enlist- 
ments, and  his  calls  for  help  from  New  Jersey  were  in  vain. 
Lee's  treacherous  disobedience  of  his  orders  to  reinforce 
him,  brought  Washington  to  the  realization  that  if  some- 
thing were  not  done  ''all  would  be  lost."  But  reinforcements 
did  come,  troops  from  the  North  under  St.  Clair,  some  of 
Lee's  command,  and  a  part  of  Pennsylvania's  militia.  Wash- 
ington immediately  set   about   an   attack,   and   formed   that 
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bold  plan  of  crossing  the  Delaware  on  Christmas  night  to 
attack  the  British  command  at  Trenton.  But  the  Americans 
were' not  able  to  pursue  the  enemy  in  their  flight,  who  were 
thus  allowed  to  join  Lord  CornwalHs's  army  and  approach 
with  a  superior  force.  Washington  was  trapped.  To  make 
a  retreat  meant  tremendous  losses,  and  open  battle  could 
result  only  in  defeat.  With  the  greatest  difficulty  the 
enemy's  force  was  kept  at  bay,  the  Americans  fighting  from 
ambush,  and  it  was  nightfall  before  the  English  entered  Tren- 
ton. "If  there  was  ever  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," says  Wilkinson,  "this  was  the  moment;  thirty  minutes 
would  have  sufficed  to  bring  the  two  armies  into  contact,  and 
thirty  more  would  have  decided  the  combat  in  favor  of  the 
enemy.  Washington  had  been  praying  for  nightfall  and  a 
cessation  of  arms."  Feeling  their  great  danger  the  generals 
assembled  for  a  war  council.  St.  Clair  at  this  meeting  sug- 
gested a  rnove,  the  value  of  which  was  apparent  to  all  pres- 
ent. The  idea  was  so  brilliant  that  it  was  pronounced  the 
inspiration  of  genius.  It  meant  both  escape  from  the  enemy, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  General  Howe  from  Trenton.  If  suc- 
cessful, it  would  reflect  sudden  and  dazzling  glory  to  the 
American  arms.  For  his  conspicuous  service,  second  only 
to  that  of  Washington,  during  the  critical  period  of  Trenton, 
St.  Clair  was  commissioned  major-general. 

St.  Clair  was  next  ordered  to  the  command  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  here  begins  that  story  so  freighted  with  evil  re- 
sults for  General  St.  Clair.  General  Wayne,  who  was  St. 
Clair's  immediate  predecessor  in  command  of  Ticonderoga, 
had  written  that  its  condition  beggared  description.  The 
negligence  of  authorities  to  properly  equip  this  fort  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  general  belief  that  no  attack  would 
be  made  here.  Arnold  stated  that  20,000  men  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  successful  resistance.  St.  Clair,  on  arrival, 
found  but  2,000  ill-fed  and  destitute  soldiers.  "Had  every 
man  I  had,"  said  he,  "been  disposed  of  in  .single  file  on  the 
different  works  and  along  the  lines  of  defense,  they  would 
have  been  scarcely  within  the  reach  of  each  other's  voices." 
But  congress  had  been  persuaded  that  the  enemy  would 
make  no  attempt  in  that  quarter.     General  Burgoyne's  large 
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and  powerful  army  was,  however,  in  the  vicinity  before  its 
direction  could  be  ascertained.  He  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  Mt.  Defiance,  whose  heights  it  had  been  supposed 
no  artillery  could  scale,  and  levelled  his  guns  at  Ticonderoga 
and  Mount  Independence.  From  this  point  one  could  look 
down  and  fairly  count  the  Americans.  Nothing  could  be 
done  by  our  men  that  could  be  concealed  from  the  enemy 
perched  in  the  clouds,  and  fire  was  rendered  ineffectual 
shooting  skyward,  when  that  coming  from  thence  could  be 
a  rain  of  shell.  Mount  Defiance  was  well  named,  for  easily 
could  she  sit  and  laugh  to  scorn  the  attempts  of  weak  mortals 
below  to  reach  her  lofty  pinnacle.  Why  this  important  place 
was  neglected  by  French,  English  and  Americans,  and  its 
steepness,  so  exaggerated,  cannot  be  understood. 

St.  Clair  looked  up  to  see  the  sky  bristhng,  not  with  shafts 
of  light,  but  with  the  enemy's  arms,  and  each  one  ready  to 
pierce  the  heart  of  a  staunch  American,  caught,  as  it  were, 
in  a  death-trap.  He  must  effect  his  escape  and  lose  his  repu- 
tation, or  stay  and  sacrifice  his  garrison.  With  the  brave 
words,  "I  know  I  could  save  my  reputation  by  sacrificing 
the  army;  but  were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  forfeit  that  which 
the  world  could  not  restore,  and  which  it  cannot  take  away,, 
the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience,"  he  made  his  choice, 
and  evacuated  Ticonderoga.  The  news  was  so  sudden  to  the 
colonists,  that  St.  Clair  became  the  object  of  immediate 
reprimand.  The  holding  of  Fort  Washington  with  a  poor 
garrison,  against  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  had  shortly  be- 
fore proved  disastrous.  Washington  had  ordered  it  dis- 
mantled, but  yielded  his  better  judgment  to  congress  and  his 
favorite  general ;  2,000  prisoners,  besides  killed  and  wounded, 
and  splendid  artillery,  paid  the  penalty.  But  congress  had 
no  rebukes  for  General  Greene,  although  this  blunder  nearly 
wrecked  the  fortunes  of  the  colonists. 

Having  had  this  dangerous  experience,  it  would  seem  that 
congress  would  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  St.  Clair's  move. 
Three  months  later  came  General  Gates's  glorious  victorv  at 
Saratoga,  A  success  that  could  not  have  been  possible  had 
not  Ticonderoga  been  relinquished,  for  General  Gates  could 
not  have  withstood  the  combined  armies.     After  his  return 
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from  the  West,  St.  Clair  entered  actively  into  the  campaign 
with  Washington.  He  demanded  of  congress  a  court-mar- 
tial, but  it  was  long  before  this  justice  was  accorded  him. 
Some  believe  that  the  feeling  toward  St.  Clair  was  especially 
vindictive  on  account  of  his  friendship  with  Washington, 
whose  downfall  the  original  conspirators  had  in  view.  Ed- 
ward Rutledge,  of  the  far  South,  saluted  his  friends  with  the 
merry  Xmas  greeting:  "I  have  time  to  tell  you,  and  I  fear 
with  reason  (as  it  comes  North  about),  that  a  dammed  in- 
famous cabal  is  forming  against  our  commander-in-chief, 
and  that  whenever  they  shall  find  themselves  strong  enough, 
they  will  strike  an  important  blow." 

During  this  interim  of  suspense,  St.  Clair,  though  without 
a  command,  exhibited  great  bravery  on  the  field  of  Brandy- 
wine.  He  insisted  upon  a  trial.  Washington  wrote  several 
impatient  letters  to  congress  in  vain.  It  was  through  a 
strategy  of  Gouveneur  Morris  that  the  trial  finally  occurred, 
and  St.  Clair  was  ''unanimously  acquitted  of  all  and  every 
charge  against  him  with  Highest  Honor."  The  general  was 
warmly  congratulated  on  all  sides.  The  message  of  Lafay- 
ette was  perhaps  the  most  cherished  of  all :  ''I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  my  heart  was  interested  in  anything  that 
happened  to  you,  and  how  I  rejoiced,  not  that  you  were 
acquitted,  but  that  your  conduct  was  examined."  St.  Clair 
shared  in  the  sufferings  and  deprivations  of  Valley  Forge. 
When  the  treason  of  Arnold  was  discovered,  St.  Clair  was 
sent  to  command  West  Point,  and  as  a  member  of  the  court 
it  was  his  sad  duty  to  try  Major  Andre. 

The  war  was  now  over,  and  after  admirably  quelling  the 
.mutiny  of  soldiers  who  marched  on  congress  in  a  body,  de- 
manding immediate  pay  and  release,  he  was  free  to  return 
home. 

In  1783,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  coun- 
cil of  censors,  and  became  president  of  congress  in  1787, 
which  made  him  virtually  president  of  the  United  States,  as 
Washington  had  not  been  chosen,  and  congress  held  the  reins 
of  government. 

Dr.  Cutler  came  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Ohio 
Company   shortly  after  this,   and  a  Northwestern  territory 
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was  established  with  St.  Clair  as  its  governor.  On  the  9th  of 
July,  1788,  there  is  martial  bustle  and  stir  in  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Harmar.  Muskets  are  newly  burnished  and  the  freshest 
uniforms  donned.  They  are  awaiting  their  governor.  Judge 
Varnum  is  the  orator,  and  he  speaks  thus  eloquently  to  those 
assembled : 

''We  mutually  lament  that  the  absence  of  His  Excellency 
will  not  permit  us  upon  this  joyous  occasion,  to  make  those 
grateful  assurances  of  sincere  attachment  which  bind  us  to 
him  by  the  noblest  motives  that  can  animate  an  enlightened 
people.  May  he  soon  arrive.  Thou  gently  flowing  Ohio, 
whose  surface,  as  conscious  of  thy  unequalled  majesty,  re- 
;flecteth  no  images  but  the  grandeur  of  the  impending 
Heaven,  bear  him,  oh  bear  him  safely  to  this  anxious  spot, 
and  thou,  beautiful,  transparent  Muskingum,  swell  at  the 
moment  of  his  approach,  and  reflect  no  objects  but  of 
pleasure  and  delight." 

Lohengrin  should  have  sent  his  swan  boat,  starry  mantle 
and  silver  armor  to  the  general,  to  fit  into  this  exquisite 
picture,  but  equally  impressive  must  have  been  his  real  ap- 
proach. A  signal  gun  announces  the  coming  of  the  hero, 
fourteen  salutes  greet  him  as  he  steps  from  a  twelve-oared 
t)arge  into  the  midst  of  his  new  people,  and  glad  shouts 
echo  through  the  woods  of  Marietta.  His  coming  brought 
civil  government  for  the  first  time  to  the  country  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  river ;  our  country.  This  was  "the  happy  begin- 
ning of  five  large  states  which  have  controlled,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  section,  the  destinies  of  the  republic." 

Social  belles  were  not  so  plentiful  around  the  Campus 
Martins  of  Marietta,  in  those  days  as  now,  and  the  whole  hori- 
zon became  radiant  as  at  the  coming  of  dawn,  when  some  fair 
maiden  from^the  east  approached  this  lonely  spot.  With  what 
delicious  surmises  w^ere  these  captivating  Janice  Merediths 
awaited.  ''Judge  ElHs,  with  several  boats  and  famiUes, 
arrived  yesterday  on  their  way  to  his  new  purchase  at  the 
Miami.  Has  a  daughter  (Polly)  along."  "If  not  greatly 
mistaken.  Miss  Symmes  will  make  a  fine  woman,  an  amiable 
disposition  and  highly  cultivated  mind  about  to  be  buried  in 
the  wilderness." 
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The  preparation  about  this  time  for  the  coming  of  the  fair 
Louisa  St.  Clair  and  her  sisters  must  have  included  the 
burnishing  of  as  many  weapons  (of  the  cupid  dart  kind),  as 
were  indulged  in  for  her  father.  Elizabeth,  General  St. 
Clair's  eldest  daughter,  remained  for  a  while  in  Philadelphia 
with  her  invalid  mother,  who  was  unable  to  bear  the  trip. 
EHzabeth  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  Philadelphia's  brilliant 
society,  and  her  witty  letters  were  quite  famous.  She  married 
John  Lawrence,  an  illustrious  officer  in  the  Revolution. 

Governor  St.  Clair  went  to  New  York  about  this  time  to 
negotiate  about  Indian  matters,  and  was  present  at  the  in- 
auguration of  his  commander-in-chief  as  first  president  of 
the  United  States.  Upon  his  return,  he  established  the  seat 
of  justice  for  the  Northwest  territory,  at  Losantiville,  which 
name  he  changed  to  Cincinnati,  in  fond  remembrance  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  to  which  all  the  veteran  Revolu- 
tionists belonged.  In  the  naming  of  cities,  counties,  rivers, 
etc.,  throughout  the  Union,  his  name  is  more  generally  used 
than  any  other  except  that  of  Washington. 

Ill  fortune  followed  the  first  movements  of  the  Indian 
wars.  General  Harmar  received  the  entire  blame  for  these 
losses,  and  after  his  court-martial,  resigned  his  command. 
This  restored  St.  Clair  to  the  duties  of  major-general,  and  a 
plan  was  made  to  send  him  in  person  against  the  Indians, 
with  General  Butler  second  in  command.  Although  well 
aware  that  his  army  was  not  properly  equipped,  he  immedi- 
ately moved  forward  in  obedience  to  the  urgent  request  of 
Washington.  On  the  3rd  of  November,  1791,  General  But- 
ler's reconnoitering  party  announced  Indians  in  the  vicinity, 
threatening  a  morning  attack.  General  Butler  retired  with- 
out having  reported  this  to  his  chief,  or  having  taken  any 
precautionary  measures.  Half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  sav- 
age yells  announced  the  proximity  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
unreliable  militia  fled.  The  regulars  formed  a  brave  line  and 
firmly  held  their  ground.  But  the  camp  was  encompassed 
by  the  unseen  foe,  led  by  Red  Jacket  and  Simon  Girty,  the 
renegade.  St.  Clair  had  left  his  sick  bed  at  the  first  alarm, 
and  admonished  and  encouraged  his  men.  The  officers 
were     marks     for    the     enemv,     and     General     Butler     fell 
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early  in  the  engagement.  The  artillerymen,  including  of- 
ficers, were  mowed  down  and  the  carnage  became  dreadful. 
Under  cover  of  a  seeming  attack,  a  retreat  was  arranged. 
But  it  was  only  arranged  after  terrijjle  bloodshed.  The  es- 
cape of  St.  Clair  was  miraculous.  Four  horses  were  killed 
under  him  in  the  action,  eight  balls  passed  through  his 
clothes  and  hat,  and  a  lock  was  shorn  from  his  head.  He 
fought  more  than  half  the  time  on  foot  and  seemed  to  be 
everywhere,  an  alertness  that  surprised  everybody.  Perhaps 
his  escape  was  due  to  Captain  Brant,  who  was  in  this  battle, 
and  had  commanded  his  men  to  shoot  the  general's  horse, 
but  not  him.  Where  and  how  these  two  had  met,  is  recorded 
in  the  romantic  legend  of  Brant's  love  suit  to  Louisa  St. 
Clair.  Congress  examined  the  affair,  and  did  full  justice  to 
the  unfortunate  general,  approving  his  conduct  and  com- 
mending his  bravery. 

The  next  years  were  engaged  in  establishing  a  firm  gov- 
ernment for  the  Northwest,  and  in  giving  to  the  new  land  a 
system  of  laws  equal  to  that  of  the  eastern  states.  The  treaty 
with  the  Indians  at  Greenville  opened  up  the  west  to  immigra- 
tion. 

The  trials  of  of^ce  in  these  forming  times  were  stupendous, 
and  at  his  age  it  was  not  an  easy  task  for  St.  Clair.  He  stood 
many  times  alone  in  trying  circumstances,  and  had  to  settle 
disputes  which  taxed  his  utmost  ingenuity  and  skill.  In 
December,  1799,  William  Henry  Harrison  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  congress.  One  of  his  first  measures  in  1800  was  a 
division  of  the  western  territory  into  two  parts.  One  was 
called  Indiana  territory,  and  had  as  governor,  Mr.  Harrison. 

The  news  of  Washington's  death  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
Governor  St.  Clair.  The  firm  friend  through  trials  and  suc- 
cesses, and  the  exalted  hero  of  his  whole  military  career  was 
gone,  and  deeply  did  the  noble  veteran  feel  that  loss. 

One  final  struggle,  and  Governor  St.  Clair's  political  career 
would  end.  This  struggle  was  with  a  horde  of  adventurers 
who,  with  their  local  influence,  changed  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes,  capitals  of  counties,  etc.  Judge  Symmes  declared : 
"We  shall  never  have  fair  play  while  Arthur  and  his  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table  sit  at  the  head." 

vSt.   Clair's   office  was  to   expire,  but  Adams  reappointed 
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him.  The  question  of  state  or  territorial  government,  which 
had  been  a  subject  of  controversy,  again  came  up,  and  na- 
tional politics  having  veered  to  the  other  side,  Jefferson,  who 
was  then  president,  after  having  once  refused  to  do  so,  reluct- 
antly withdrew  St.  Clair's  commission  as  governor  in  1802. 

St.  Clair  returned  from  his  long  labors  as  governor  of  a 
newly  estabhshed  country,  old  in  years  and  bent  with  the 
trials  of  war  and  statecraft.  He  looked  around  him  to  see 
what  part  of  the  large  fortune  he  possessed  before  the  war 
could  provide  the  sustenance  his  old  age  required.  He  found 
his  private  fortune  completely  wrecked. 

There  are  happily  few  stories  in  our  history  that  reflect 
such  disgraceful  neglect  and  failure  to  recognize  properly 
life-long  service  and  loyalty.  St.  Clair's  money,  as  his  heart, 
had  ever  been  ready  to  spend  itself  for  his  chief  and  his 
people. 

'Tn  the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution,  when  it  seemed  as  if 
Washington's  army  would  melt  away  and  leave  him  and  his 
officers  as  the  sole  force  to  confront  the  enemy,  he  appealed 
to  St.  Clair  to  save  to  him  the  Pennsylvania  line,  the  flower 
of  that  army.  St.  Clair  at  once  responded  by  supplying  from 
his  own  private  resources  the  funds  necessary  to  begin  the 
recruiting.  This  proved  to  be  a  gift  to  the  government,  for 
he  was  never  able  to  recover  any  part  of  it,  although  the 
claim  was  acknowledged  as  perfectly  regular.  Again  he  be- 
came responsible  to  the  amount  of  $9,000  for  supplies  which 
exceeded  in  quantity  the  warrants  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment. While  attempting  to  collect  these  sums,  money  was 
driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  embargo,  and  St.  Clair's 
property  was  forced  to  sale. 

Concerning  this  neglect  to  pay  lawful  government  debts. 
General  Ogle  earnestly  and  eloquently  remarked :  ''This  is  a 
subject  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  House  in  the  face  of  day; 
the  treatment  of  that  man  ought  to  be  spoken  of  here  only  in 
the  night.  For  my  part,  if  there  was  a  statute  as  strong  as 
brass,  or  as  solid  as  the  pillars  of  the  capital,  I  would  blow  it 
to  powder  to  do  justice  to  this  soldier  of  the  Revolution."  A 
large  property  of  his,  worth  over  $50,000,  was  sacrificed  for 
$4,000,  to  pay  a  debt  which  was  in  no  proper  sense  personal, 
but  was  due  from  the  United  States. 
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Upon  his  beautiful  home  in  the  Ligioner  valley,  which  he 
had  fondly  named  'The  Hermitage,"  meaning  to  spend  here 
his  final  days  in  the  heart  of  his  family,  resting  from  the  long 
cares  of  state,  the  aged  St.  Clair  must  turn  his  back,  and  take 
up  his  dwelling  in  a  httle  log  cabin  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Robb.  Only  a  few  books  of  his  classical  library,  and  a  bust 
of  Paul  Jones,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Europe,  were 
saved  from  his  choice  collection.  He  still  had  staunch  friends 
and  true,  whose  visits  to  his  humble  home  brightened  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life :  Henry  Clay,  Charles  Mercer,  of 
Virginia;  William  H.  Harrison,  and  General  Lewis  Cass  and 
others.  It  is  a  sad  picture,  this  closing  one  of  a  grand  old 
man's  Hfe.  Those  of  him  in  military  glory,  as  friend  and 
loyal  companion  to  our  nation's  hero,  as  struggler  in  the 
unknown  West  for  the  establishment  of  peace  and  culture,  as 
statesman,  firm  to  principles  of  right  and  enemy  to  meanness 
and  greed,  those  have  all  passed,  and  in  their  place  we  see 
a  white-haired  man,  still  retaining  that  military  bearing  and 
charm  of  address  which  so  distinguished  him  in  his  earlier 
days,  patiently  selling  supplies  to  the  wagoners  who  traveled 
the  road,  to  earn  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
Wretched  not  only  is  the  man  who  hangs  on  princes'  favors. 
The  leaders  of  a  great  republic  can  also  forget  benefits.  Six- 
teen years  after  his  return  to  Pennsylvania  from  the  West^ 
the  accident  occurred  which  caused  his  death.  He  was 
thrown  from  a  wagon  as  he  was  driving  to  Youngstown  to 
purchase  flour  and  other  necessities,  and  was  carried  insen- 
sible to  his  house,  where  he  died  August  31,  1818,  at  the 
venerable  age  of  eighty-four. 

In  the  cemetery  of  Greensburg  is  a  monument  erected  by 
the  masonic  society,  bearing  the  inscription : 

THE 

Earthly  Remains 

Of 

Major-General  Arthur  St.  Clair 

Are   deposited 

Beneath  this  Humble  Monument, 

Which  Is 

Erected  to  supply  the  place  of  a  nobler  one 

Due   from  his   Countrv. 
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FRANCIS  MARION. 

By  Charlotte  A.  Rouse. 

Love  thou  thy  land  with  love  far  brought 

From  out  the  storied  past,  and  used 

Within  the  present,  but  transfused 
Through  future  time,  by  power  of  thought." 

Francis  Marion  was  born  on  the  banks  of  Winyah  Bay, 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  in  1732,  and  for  the  first  twelve 
years  of  his  life  was  a  frail  little  fellow  but,  with  increasing 
health,  came  a  longing  for  the  sea  and  at  sixteen  he  went  to 
Charleston,  and  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  The  ocean 
proved  unfriendly  and  the  vessel  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Without  food  and  clothing,  he  escaped  with  the  crew 
in  a  boat  and  drifted  for  six  days,  when  a  passing  vessel 
picked  him  up.  Saved  thus  from  the  perils  of  the  deep,  he 
decided  to  become  a  planter,  and  for  the  next  decade  follow- 
ed the  life  of  an  ordinary  farmer.  The  call  to  arms  against 
the  Cherokees  on  the  Carolina  border  awakened  his  slumber- 
ing venturesome  spirit,  and  he  was  among  the  first  of  the 
volunteer  mounted  men,  under  command  of  his  brother  Isaac. 
In  the  battle  of  Etchoee  he  was  one  of  the  few  survivors.  He 
*fought  to  conquer,  but  it  was  with  regret  that  he  beheld  the 
ruin  of  the  crtide  Indian  huts  and  corn  fields  as  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  will  attest:  "1  saw  every- 
where around  the  footsteps  of  the  little  Indian  children, 
where  they  had  lately  played  under  the  shelter  of  the  rustling 
corn.  When  we  are  gone  they  will  return,  and,  peeping 
through  the  weeds,  with  tearful  eyes,  will  mark  the  ghastly 
ruin  poured  over  their  homes  and  happy  fields  where  they 
had  often  played.  'Who  did  this?'  they  will  ask  their 
mothers.  The  white  people — the  Christians  did  it,'  will  be 
the  reply." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  when  a  ''Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  Republicans"  was  organized  to  oppose 
governmental  oppression,  Marion  was  elected  to  represent 
the  Parish  of  St.  John's,  Berkeley,  and  in  the  military  or- 
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ganization  which  followed  he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the 
regiment  of  which  William  Moultrie  was  colonel.  With  his 
friend,  Peter  Horry,  he  began  recruiting.  Dressed  in  bright 
uniforms  and  wearing  helmet-shaped  leather  caps,  bearing 
a  silver  cross  with  the  immortal  words  of  Patrick  Henry, 
''Liberty  or  death,"  they  came  to  Charleston  with  one  hun- 
dred men.  They  were  dispatched  with  their  companies  to 
James  Island  to  capture  the  British  fort,  Johnson,  which  they 
did  in  a  few  hours.  A  heavy  battery  was  then  erected  on 
Haddrell's  Point,  and  a  fort  commenced  on  Sullivan's  Island 
by  Moultrie.  At  Dorchester  a  military  post  was  established 
where  the  public  stores  and  records  were  taken  for  preser- 
vation, and  Marion,  who  had  been  promoted  in  his  regiment, 
assumed  charge.  He  was  not  destined  to  remain  inactive, 
and  early  in  1776,  with  the  commission  of  major,  he  appeared 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  where  the  brave  Moultrie  was  to  defend 
the  unfinished  fort,  (built  mainly  of  palmetto  logs,)  against 
the  powerful  British  fleet. 

"The.  British  fleet  appeared  off  Charleston  bar  on  the  fourth  of 
June,  and  on  the  same  day  General  Charles  Lee  arrived  from  the 
north  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  southern  army  of  patriots. 
Several  hundred  British  troops  landed  on  Long  Island,  eastward  of 
Sullivan's  Island,  with  the  design  of  attacking  Fort  Sullivan  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  the  fleet.  In  the  meantime,  the  militia  flocked 
into  Charleston  and  every  available  point  around  the  harbor  was 
fortified.  Three  weeks  wore  away,  and  then  the  royal  fleet  crossed 
the  bar,  anchored  in  the  channel  and  opened  a  terrible  fire  upon  the 
palmetto  fort.  The  roar  of  three  hundred  cannon  shook  the  city, 
and  terrible  was  the  iron  hail  that  fell  upon  that  little  fortification. 
The  soft  palmetto  logs  received  the  balls  without  injury,  while  in- 
cessant fire  from  Moultrie's  heavy  guns  greatly  damaged  the  ships. 
At  length  the  crescent  flag  of  the  second  regiment,  that  had  flgated 
untouched  above  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort,  fell  upon  the  sand 
outside  the  walls.  Its  staff  had  been  cut  by  a  ball.  A  shout  of 
triumph  went  up  from  the  admiral's  flag-ship  when  the  ensign  dis- 
appeared, for  it  was  thought  to  be  a  signal  of  submission.  The  next 
moment  a  young  soldier,  one  of  Marion's  recruits  from  the  Fee-Dee, 
leaped  from  the  parapet,  walked  deliberately  upon  the  beach  the 
whole  length  of  the  fort,  picked  up  the  flag,  mounted  the  bastion, 
affixed  the  banner  to  a  sponge  staff,  and,  driving  that  in  a  secure 
place,  left  the  blue  standard  floating  defiantly  over  the  place  from 
which  it  had  just  fallen.     For    two    long    hours    that    battle    raged 
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furiously.  Although  two  thousand  heavy  balls  had  been  hurled  upon 
the  fort  and  fifty  bomb-shells  had  been  cast  within  its  ramparts,  only 
ten  of  the  garrison  were  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded.  iThe  vic- 
tory for  the  Americans  was  complete." 

In  fitting  honor  the  fort  was  named  Moultrie,  after  its 
heroic  defender,  and  the  title  of  brigadier  was  conferred  upon 
him.  The  admiration  of  the  ladies  of  Charleston  was  re- 
flected in  a  pair  of  colors,  which  they  presented  to  his  regi- 
ment. These  were  triumphantly  unfurled  over  the  ramparts 
of  Savannah  three  years  later,  when  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans united  to  besiege  the  British.  As  a  flag  bearer  fell  to 
the  ground  up  sprang  Jasper,  restored  the  flag  to  its  original; 
place,  waved  his  cap  and  then,  pierced  by  a  rifle  ball,  fell 
to  the  ground.  He  survived  but  one  hour,  and  dying  said: 
''Tell  Mrs.  Elliott  I  lost  my  Ufe  supporting  the  colors."" 
Name  and  deed  still  live,  for  in  Savannah,  Jasper  Square  will, 
forever  keep  in  mind  that  brave  young  lad.  Seven  months 
later,  when  Charleston  fell,  the  colors  were  captured  by  the- 
British,  and  now  are  exhibited  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

By  the  inland  route  Marion  went  to  Savannah  in  1777, 
with  six  hundred  men,  to  reinforce  General  Howe.  In  the 
struggle  of  1779  he  was  given  the  highest  post  of  honor  as 
well  as  danger,  i.  e.,  command  of  Fort  Moultrie.  During 
the  siege  of  Charleston  he  broke  his  ankle  and  perhaps  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  relate  the  incident :  He  was  dining  with 
some  friends  and,  being  a  strictly  temperate  man,  refused  to 
comply  with  an  attempt  that  was  made  to  make  him  drink 
to  excess ;  raising  a  window  he  jumped  to  the  street  and  thus 
was  crippled.  'Twas  God's  hand  that  caused  this  accident, 
for  in  the  fall  of  Charleston  all  soldiers  and  citizens  were- 
made  prisoners,  while  Marion,  at  his  home  at  Pond  BlufT, 
where  he  had  been  carried,  commenced  gathering  that  bri- 
gade which  later  terrified  the  British.  The  keynote  of  his 
commanding  lay  in  his  great  self-commanding. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  now  in  British  power, 
and  though  h'is  ankle  would  not  permit  him  to  walk,  with  the- 
assistance  of  two  men  he  mounted  his  horse  and  sounded 
his  whistle,  and  lo !  the  echo. 
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"Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee, 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs; 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 
For  Marion  are  their  prayers." 

Congress  now  sent  General  Gates  to  command  the  south- 
ern army,  and  Marion,  with  the  title  of  colonel,  went  into 
the  interior  of  South  Carolina  with  the  order  "to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  and  furnish  intelligence ;"  but  the  con- 
ceited Gates  saw  no  power  in  the  brave  colonel  or  his  band 
and  sent  them  on  a  ''will-o'  the-wisp"  mission  to  destroy  the 
boats  on  the  rivers  and  thus  cut:  off  escape  for  the.  British. 
"Pride  goeth  before  a  fall,"  and  Lee's  prediction  that  "Gates's 
Northern  laurels  will  be  exchanged  for  Southern  willows" 
came  to  pass  in  1780,  when  he  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Camden ;'  while  Marion  was  promoted  to  a  brigadiership  and 
from  novi^  until  the  establishment  of  peace,  flights,  surprises, 
marches  and  counter-marches  followed  successively. 

A  British  officer  had  been  sent  up  from  Georgetown  to 
Snow's  Island,  where  Marion  was  encamped,  to  attempt  an 
exchange  of  prisoners ;  he  had  been  blind-folded  and  brought 
to  the  island  by  an  intricate  route.  When  the  bandage  was 
removed  and  he  saw  the  small  number  of  men  amid  pic- 
turesque surroundings  great  was  his  surprise,  but  the  great- 
est surprise  was  in  the  person  of  General  Marion,  for  he  had 
expected  to  find  a  giant,  and  could  scarcely  believe  that  one 
so  diminutive  was  so  powerful  a  leader.  At  the  close  of  the 
discussion  our  "Swamp  Fox"  extended  to  him  an  invitation 
to  partake  of  his  dinner,  which  consisted  of  roasted  potatoes. 
The  astonishment  of  the  British  officer  was  beyond  measure. 
"Surely,  General,  this  cannot  be  your  ordinary  fare."  "It 
certainly  is,"  was  the  answer,  "and  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have 
a  sufficient  supply  to-day  to  entertain  company."  When  the 
officer  returned  to  Georgetown  he  resigned  his  commission, 
saying  that  such  men  "could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
dued." 

About  this  time  Marion  was  the  medium  of  information  to 
General  Greene,  and  through  his  spies  in  the  British  camps 
at  Charleston,  Camden,  Georgetown  and  Savannah  he  was 
23 
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enabled   to   elude   Tarleton,   Barfield,    Doyley,   Gainey,   Mc- 
Arthur,  Coffin,  and  Wemyss. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Rebecca  Motte  displayed 
her  strength  and  nobility  of  character.  When  she  was  driven 
from  her  home  by  the  British  she  took  shelter  in  a  farm^ 
house  upon  a  hill.  Her  beautiful  residence,  being  known  as 
Fort  Motte  on  the  Congaree,  was  the  principal  depot  be- 
tween Charleston,  Camden  and  Ninety-Six,  was  thus  doubly 
valuable  to  the  British,  who  were  now  in  full  possession  of  it. 
Marion  and  Lee  endeavored  to  drive  them  back.  Lee  then 
intimated  to  Mrs.  Motte  the  advisability  of  burning  her  home 
in  order  to  dislodge  the  British.  She  consented,  and  when 
several  attempts  failed  owing  to  inferior  bows  and  arrows, 
she  gave  the  soldiers  some  that  had  been  sent  her  from  the 
East  Indies,  and,  unerring  in  their  aim,  the  dry  shingles  were 
soon  ablaze.  The  British  tried  to  quench  the  flames,  but 
Marion's  shots  caused  their  retreat.  McPherson  displayed 
the  white  flag,  the  firing  ceased,  the  flames  were  extinguished 
and  the  surrender  v/as  complete  ;  and  a  few  hours  later  note 
her  as  a  hostess,  magnificently  entertaining  the  British  and 
American  officers  at  a  dinner. 

With  Greene  and  Sumter,  Marion  chased  Rawdon,  and  af- 
ter his  departure  for  Europe  Marion  and  Sumter  swept  the 
country  to  the  gates  of  Charleston.  With  the  prospect  of 
peace  he  disbanded  his  brigade,  taking  a  tender  farewell  of 
each  member. 

In  1783  he  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  by  the  state  and  a 
medal  to  commemorate  "his  great,  glorious  and  meritorious 
conduct"  was  ordered,  but  was  never  made.  He  was  still  a 
representative  in  the  senate,  and  in  1790  was  made  a  member 
of  a  convention  for  forming  a  state  constitution.  He  retired 
four  years  later  from  public  life. 

In  1784  or  1785  he  married  Mary  Videaus. 

Death  held  no  terror  for  this  fearless  soldier.  Fully  con- 
scious of  his  approaching  end,  he  said:  'It  may  be  a  leap 
into  the  dark  to  others,  but  I  rather  consider  it  a  resting 
place,  where  old  age  mav  throw  of¥  its  burdens  and  the  soul 
mav  look  for  peace."     He  died  February  27,  1795,  aged  63, 
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and  was  buried  at   Belle  Isle.     A  private   citizen  erected  a 
small  slab  with  this  inscription : 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Brigadier-general  Francis 
Marion,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1795,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  deeply  regretted  by  all 
his  fellow-citizens.  History  will  record  his  worth  and 
rising  generations  embalm  his  memory  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  patriots  and  heroes  of  the  American 
Revolution,  which  elevated  his  native  country  to  honor 
and  independence  and  secured  to  her  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  peace.  This  tribute  of  veneration  and  grati- 
tude is  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  noble  and  dis- 
interested virtue  of  the  citizen,  and  the  gallant  exploits 
of  the  soldier,  who  lived  without  fear  and  died  without 
reproach." 

Though  ''decay's  effacing  fingers"  swept  o'er  this  tomb  and 
obliterated  the  slab,  the  sentiment  to  preserve  and  mark  his 
resting  place  was  voiced  a  few  years  ago  when  Senator  B. 
R.  Tilman,  the  Hon.  William  A.  Courtenay,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  Vedder  and  others  replaced  the  slab  with  love,  rever- 
ence and  appropriate  ceremony. 


THE  BOND  SLAVES;  OR,  THE  WHITE  INDENT- 
URED. 

By  Mary  Shelley  Pechin. 

The  present  is  the  result  of  many  more  circumstances  and 
influences  than  are  apparent.  We  are  the  civilization  of  a 
race  flowing  on  in  individual  completeness  like  a  great  river, 
and  we  think  of  it  as  a  splendid  whole.  But  as  the  river  is 
made  up  of  the  contributions  of  many  a  smaller  stream  bring- 
ing tribute  from  mountain  and  meadow,  so  a  nation's  attain- 
ment in  government,  culture  and  social  adjustment  is  the  pro- 
duct of  many  tendencies,  experiments,  expedients  and  events, 
each  lending  some  force  and  color  to  the  mighty  sum  of  all. 
History  is  like  a  rope  which  binds  the  consciousness  of  the 
present  to  the  consciousness  of  the  past ;  and  history  soon 
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shows  itself  to  be  made  up  of  very  many  strands,  each  seem- 
ing of  slight  importance  among  the  others,  yet  adding  the 
strength  of  its  relation  to  the  others  with  which  it  is  inti- 
mately entwined.  One  strand  in  our  historical  rope,  and  one 
which  aided  in  its  strength  was  the  bond  slave  or  the  white 
indentured  servant ;  this  strand  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  yet 
there  was  no  more  potent  factor  than  it  in  our  social  and 
economic  development  as  a  nation. 

This  servitude  originated  in  the  very  early  history  of  the 
country,  first  appearing  in  Virginia  as  a  purely  English  colo- 
nial development  before  the  other  colonies  were  formed ;  they 
adopted  it  after  it  had  become  firmly  established  in  Virginia. 

The  system  never  grew  to  any  extent  in  New  England,  for 
New  England  watched  her  importations  with  great  care  that  • 
no  "rifif  raiT"  should  enter,  and  m.any  of  the  indentured  sent 
over  did  belong  to  the  "riff  rafT"  of  their  countries ;  for  con- 
victs and  felons  were  certainly  among  those  sent  out  for  the 
good  of  their  own  country. 

There  were  many  ways  of  bringing  to  the  colonies  these 
bond  slaves  or  indentured  servants,  and  there  were  many 
reasons  why  they  came.  One  was  the  voluntary  selling  of 
themselves  for  a  certain  sum  and  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
to  those  able  to  pay  for  their  services — both  firms  and  indi- 
viduals being  engaged  in  the  business  of  bringing  over  these 
indentured  whites.  Another  was  the  sending  of  convicts, 
telons  and  political  prisoners. 

In  April,  1606,  the  Virginia  Company,  of  London,  created 
by  letters-patent  from  King  James  I.,  was  organized  as  a 
stock  company.  In  this  company  were  two  kinds  of  mem- 
bers, the  first  called  ''Adventurers,"  who  subscribed  money 
taking  stock  in  the  company,  but  remaining  in  England,  the 
second  called  "Planters;"  these  latter  went  to  the  colony  and 
were  expected  to  work  there  for  a  term  of  five  years,  after 
which  they  were  to  be  free  and  given  a  grant  of  land.  In 
1609  this  term  was  changed  to  seven  years,  and  the  land  to  be 
given  was  to  be  'lOO  acres,  but  none  of  these  promises  were 
kept.  The  "Planters"  were  deprived  of  the  land  and  generally 
refused  their  freedom.  This  poHcy  reduced  the  colony  great- 
Iv,  the  "Planter"  having  become  no  bette'r  than  an  ordinary 
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servant,  defrauded  of  his  rights,  restrictions  having  been 
placed  even  upon  the  raising  of  corn  so  as  to  force  him  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  wretched  supphes  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land by  the  company. 

In  1609  there  were  but  about  fifty  of  the  planters  left,  and 
these  became   so  discontented  with  the  company's   govern- 
ment and  wretched  administration,  that  they  petitioned  for  a 
new  charter.     To  obtain  fresh  settlers  the  new  company  is- 
sued many  pamphlets  filled  with  glowing  promises  to  those 
who  would  go  to  the  colonies  under  their  government.    They 
promised  "five  hundred  reales   to   each   one,   passage   over, 
houses  to  live  in,  vegetable  gardens,  orchards,  food,  clothing, 
and  a  share  in  the  division  of  land  for  themselves  and  their 
heirs  for  evermore."    All  classes  of  people  were  urged  to  go 
out  and  try  their  fortunes  and  to  settle  in  the  New  World — 
workm.en  of  whatever  craft  were  promised  full  work  and  gen- 
erous wages,  womeft  as  well  as  men.     The  shares  in  the  new 
com.pany  were  twelve  pounds,  ten  shillings  each,  and  every 
''ordinary"  person — man,  woman  or  child — was  to  be  allowed 
a  single  share,  the  same  as  if  subscribed  for  actually.     Every 
''extraordinaire"  man,  such  as  divines,  governors,  ministers 
of  state,  knights,  gentlemicn  and  physicians,  v/as  rated  higher. 
All  these  promises  proved  to  be  as  specious  as  those  made 
by  the  first  company,  for  when  the  seven  years  had  passed, 
for  which  time  all  had  bound  or  indentured  themselves,  the 
comp-any  proposed  only  to  allow  a  small  amount  of  land,  and 
no  "adventurer"  was  allowed  to  share  as  he  had  been  prom- 
ised unless  he  made  a  new  subscription.     It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  any  one,  excepting  a  very  few  of  the  large 
shareholders,  such  as  Captain  John  Martin  and  Lord  Balti- 
more, received  anything.     There  were,  however,  a  few  men 
who  had  come  over  in  1606  and  1609,  who  had  worked  at  the 
building  of   Charles  City  Hundred,  who  obtained  their   free- 
dom in  1617. 

The  condition  of  the  planters  up  to  1613  was  most  deplor- 
able ;  they  held  their  land  under  hard  conditions,  and  when 
their  time  of  freedom  came  it  was  often  refused  them,  and 
many  who  did  succeed  in  obtaining  their  freedom  were  in- 
duced by  Dale  to  serve  three  years  longer,  and  §0  be  free 
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from  all  servitude  in  the  future.  These  men  were  fearfully 
treated,  and  allowed  onl}^  one  month  in  the  year  and  one  day 
in  each  week  to  provide  for  themselves  and  families.  To- 
wards the  last  of  their  term  of  servitude  even  tins  time  was 
taken  from  them.  Dale  instituted  a  military  system  and  en- 
forced it  with  great  severity ;  the  colonists  were  taken  to  their 
work  in  squads,  the  severest  punishments  given  to  all  who 
neglected  their  duties,  such  as  being  put  into  irons,  hanged, 
shot,  or  broken  on  the  wheel.  Absence  from  church  was 
punished  by  reducing  the  offender  to  ''slavery"  for  a  week  or 
for  a  year — this  being  added  on  to  his  term  of  servitude.  But 
towns  were  built,  and  the  colony,  under  Dale,  was  reduced  to 
order.  The  rest  of  those  who  had  been  promised  freedom  for 
building  Charles  City  Hundred,  having  served  in  all  ten  years, 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  it  until  Governor  Yeardly  finally  in 
1619  granted  it  to  them,  but  even  then  only  to  those  who  had 
come  over  at  their  own  expense.  So  the  "Planter"  was  still 
at  the  mercy  of  the  company.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  obtain 
relief  from  England  for  all  letters  sent  over  were  intercepted 
and  destroyed  if  they  contained  ought  against  the  company. 

But  there  began  the  establishment  of  separate  plantations 
and  men  were  sadly  needed  to  work  these.  So  societies  were 
formed  in  England  for  the  transportation  of  servants — pri- 
vate persons  even  transporting  them  and  selling  their  services 
on  arrival  to  the  heads  of  these  plantations,  or  to  others  re- 
quiring service.  This  became  a  regular  business  and  was  the 
beginning  of  a  distinct  class,  differing  from  the  bond  slave, 
or  adventurers. 

In  1619  one  hundred  poor  boys  and  girls  were  sent  out  by 
the  City  of  London,  their  term  of  servitude  to  be  seven  years 
in  the  case  of  the  boys,  in  the  girls  until  married  or  becoming 
of  age  at  21  years.  This  system  proved  a  failure,  so  no  more 
child'en  were* sent  out  by  London,  one  reason  for  the  failure 
being  the  rapidly  increasing  strictly  indentured  class.  People 
began  to  make  their  own  bargains  with  either  the  established 
companies  or  societies  for  transporting,  or  with  private  per- 
sons, or  with  captains  of  ships  who  carried  them  to  the  colo- 
nies, bonding  themselves  to  the  persons  sending  them  for  a 
limited  term  of  years.    The  agreement  was  by  deed  indented, 
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hence  the  term  ''indented  servitude."  The  government,  how- 
ever, sent  many  out  to  the  colonies  as  indentured  servants, 
for  having  committed  some  crime,  and  almost  everything 
was  considered  a  crime  if  the  government  so  said.  These 
were  to  serve  as  long  a  time  as  was  considered  necessary  for 
their  reformation,  and  this  practice  became  so  general  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  "memorialized"  parliament  against  it,  but 
without  success.  It  fact  it  was  only  stopped  by- the  war  of  the 
•Revolution.  Then  there  was  the  practice  of  "spiriting."  Peo- 
ple were  seized,  put  on  board  ships  and  brought  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  persons  in  all  classes  of  society  became  engaged  in 
this  "spiriting."  Every  sort  of  pretense  was  employed  to  de- 
coy victims,  and  it  grew  to  such  an  extent  in  London  that  it 
became  unsafe  to  be  out  after  dark,  and  frequent  tumults  were 
the  result  of  the  practice.  For  a  time  the  government  was 
unable  to  prevent  this,  but  finally  registry  offices  were  estab- 
lished and  severe  penalties  imposed  upon  any  one  or  any 
company  transporting  a  person  without  first  registering  him 
and  entering  into  a  written  covenant  or  indenture  made  and 
recorded,  and  good  and  sufficient  reasons  had  to  be  given  for 
such  transportation.  Still,  these  regulations  failed  to  stop  the 
practice,  and  in  1670  parliament  had  to  impose  "a  death  pen- 
alty without  benefit  of  clergy"  upon  any  one  found  guilty. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  tobacco  in  Virginia  necessitated 
the  employment  of  a  great  number  of  servants,  so  they  con- 
tinued to  come  out.  They  were  chiefly  English,  Scotch  or 
Irish,  with  a  few  Dutch  and  French.  A  few  instances  are 
recorded  of  those  already  in  Virginia  again  selling  them- 
selves into  servitude.  As  the  demand  increased  regular  au- 
thorized agencies  were  established  both  in  England  and  Vir- 
ginia. Ship  loads  were  consigned  to  agents  in  Virginia,  and 
frequently  whole  ship  loads  were  engaged  before  ever  they 
were  landed.  When  these  ships  were  sighted  those  who  had 
engaged  servants,  and  those  who  wished  for  servants,  went 
to  the  wharf  to  await  their  arrival.  Many  novels  have  been 
written  and  are  still  being  written  taking  for  their  heroes  and 
heroines  the  young  men  and  women  on  these  ships.  The  de- 
mand was  kept  up  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century — one  reason  being  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  colon- 
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ists  from  the  sale  of  tobacco,  wealth  bringing  needs  and  re- 
quirements in  its  train  and  therefore  the  desire  and  necessity 
for  more  servants.     But  as  the  indentured  class  multiplied 
their  rights  were  recognized,  and  they  had  far  better  treat- 
ment than  the  bond  slaves  had  received.     Those  who  pur- 
chased their  time  of  servitude  had  to  promise — and  to  iceep 
this  promise,  or  they  were  Hable  to  heavy  fines — ''to  give 
christian  care  and  usage."     ''  'Negroes,'  'Indians,'  or  'Mulat- 
toes'    were   incapacitated   from    holding   these    white    inden- 
tured;" "also  infidels,   such  as  'Jews,'   'Moors'   and  'Maho- 
metans.' "    The  social  status  of  the  white  servant  was  far  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  slave,  though  he  worked  in  the  fields 
alongside  of  the  negro  slave,  but  even  the  owners  themselves 
did  this,  the  hardest  tasks  being  put  upon  the  negroes.     The 
white  indentured  women  were  not  made  to  work  in  the  fields ; 
in  fact,  if  a  master  put  them  there  he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 
Many  of  the  women  were  taken  directly  from  the  ships  into 
the  families  of  their  masters  and  treated  as  if  working  under 
a  free  contract  for  wages.     There  they  were  well  fed,  v/ell 
clothed  and  no  odium  attached  to  their  condition. 

The  indentured  had  their  freedom  constantly  to  look  for- 
ward to,  though  they  were  considered  as  a  part  of  any  estate 
and  could  be  left  as  such,  by  any  will,  but  when  once  freedom 
was  gained,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  place  or  position  to 
which  they  might  not  aspire.  During  their  term  of  servitude, 
property  could  be  acquired  by  them ;  they  could  trade,  ex- 
cepting with  the  Indians ;  they  could  sue  and  be  sued,  and 
they  had  the  right  of  appeal  unless  they  were  transported 
convicts.  If  a  master  purchased  a  maid  servant's  time  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  marrying  her,  he  was  obliged  by  the 
law  to  do  so  within  ten  days,  or  to  free  her  and  pay  her  five 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.  While  the  right  of  free  marriage 
between  male  and  female  indentured  servants  was  denied 
them  unless  they  had  the  consent  of  their  masters,  this  was 
not  often  denied.  Any  minister  who  performed  any  marriage 
ceremony  between  these  without  a  written  certificate  from 
their  masters,  consenting  to  the  marriage,  had  to  pay  a  pen- 
alty of  ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 

There  were  many  greedy  planters  who  made  a  practice  of 
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inducing  indentured  servants  to  run  away  from  their  rightful 
owners.  While  this  was  a  crime  punishable  by  heavy  fines, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  it,  and  runaways  greatly  in- 
creased, especially  among  the  "spirited  and  felons."  North 
Carolina  became  the  asylum  for  them  to  such  an  extent  it 
was  called  the  ''Refuge  of  Runaways."  There  were  many 
penalties  imposed  upon  the  indentured.  One  was  "if  they 
used  scandalous,  false  or  abusive  language  against  their  mas- 
ter or  mistress  they  should  have  thirty-nine  lashes  publicly 
and  well  laid  on,  and  that  pardon  and  forgiveness  must  be 
asked  for  on  bended  knees." 

The  rapidity  with  which  many  rose  to  places  of  distinction 
after  gaining  their  freedom,  is  a  proof  of  the  opportunities 
which  lay  open  to  them.  Many,  to  be  sure,  were  of  fine  educa- 
tion and  of  good  origin,  for  among  those  called  "convicts  and 
felons,"  were  often  persons  of  birth  and  education,  for  felons 
were  often  persons  convicted  of  some  political  crime  and  sent 
over  to  the  colonies  for  punishment.  They  were  placed  in 
positions  of  trust  on  arriving,  and  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  saw  these  persons  having  served  out  their  in- 
dentured term,  in  places  as  members  of  the  "Assembly" — 
often  marrying  into  the  families  of  their  masters.  Inter- 
marriages between  the  free  and  the  indentured  became  more 
and  more  common. 

One  Bullock,  of  Yorkshire,  came  to  America,  and  after 
living  here  for  seven  years  returned  to  England  and  wrote 
letters  to  the  farmers  in  England  advising  them  to  send  over 
their  daughters  rather  than  itheir  sons  to  America — for,  he 
said,  "A  maid  servant,  if  of  good  honest  stock,  may  choose 
her  husband  out  of  the  better  class  of  people  over  there,  and 
they  require  no  portion  with  the  maid."  "I  should  send  over 
many  to  my  plantation,"  he  continued,  "but  I  can  never  keep 
them  three  months — why,  one  poor  filly-wench,  made  only  fit 
to  be  a  foil  to  beauty,  came  and  one  fine,  manly,  proper 
yoimg  man  served  twelve  months  for  her." 

When  the  time  of  freedom  came  to  the  indentured,  two 
ways  were  open,  either  to  remain  with  their  masters  or  to 
become  independent  planters ;  so  many  chose  the  latter  plan 
that  the  growth  of  small  farms  developed  a  large  portion  of 
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the  State,  and  shows  us  that  the  servant  did  not  need  to  be- 
come either  a  "pauper"  or  a  ''criminal"  on  receiving  his  free- 
dom. That  some  did  so  become  was  natural,  but  real  pauper- 
ism was  unknown  in  Virginia  before  the  eighteenth  century, 
for  under  the  stimulus  of  freedom  and  the  long  training  had 
in  his  apprenticeship,  the  servant  was  well  able  to  make  a 
profitable  place  in  the  social  and  political  order  and  ambitious 
to  do  so. 

The  system  of  indentured  servitude  strengthened  the  posi- 
tion of  the  master  and  developed  a  class  of  industrially  in- 
clined free  men.  It  supplied  laborers,  produced  a  growth  of 
strong  yeomanry,  prevented  the  land  from  being  absorbed  by 
a  few,  furnished  a  large  number  of  free  settlers,  thus  having 
a  great  effect  on  the  political  as  well  as  on  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  The  moral  influence  was  not  so 
good,  for  owning  these  servants,  if  only  for  a  term  of  years, 
had  a  tendency  to  harden  the  feelings  of  the  masters  and 
rendered  the  adoption  of  slavery  as  a  permanency  easy.  Still, 
Virginia  was  slow  to  adopt  slavery,  and  did  not,  until  Eng- 
land forced  it  upon  her  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  the  white 
indentured,  the  final  supply  being  soon  after  the  war  of  the 
Revolution. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  majority  of  the  indentured 
were  convicts  and  felons,  but  both  terms  were  given  to  politi- 
cal prisoners.  At  one  time  Scottish  prisoners  to  the  number 
of  six  hundred  and  ten  were  sent  over,  in  165 1  ;  in  1653  one 
hundred  Irish  Tories;  in  1685  a  large  number  of  the  followers 
of  Monmouth  were  also  sent.  Most  of  the  Scottish  prisoners 
of  Dunbar  and  rebels  of  1666  went  to  New  England;  in  fact, 
so  many  were  sent  that  at  one  time  they  attempted  to  subvert 
the  government,  so  the  general  court  issued  an  order  pro- 
hibiting any  further  importations  of  political  prisoners,  and 
England  so  ordered,  but  in  1717  the  parliament  passed  a 
statute  over  the  rigorous  protests  of  Virginia  merchants  in 
England,  to  make  America  the  dumping  ground  for  the  felons 
of  England. 

The  call  for  laborers  was  great  from  Virginia,  owing  to  the 
tobacco  culture.  In  Pennsylvania  they  were  called  "Redemp- 
tioners"  from  being  able  to  redeem  themselves,  and  they  were 
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recruited  from  two  sources.  One,  their  poverty  in  their  own 
country,  another  from  allowing  themselves  to  be  sold  for  a 
term  of  years ;  the  ships  from  Dublin  and  Belfast  bringing 
large  numbers,  and  also  from  Dutch  ports  and  South  Ger- 
many. 

In  Ireland  the  economic  and  religious  conditions  drove  the 
people  away,  in  Germany  the  thirty  years  religious  wars  left 
the  common  people  destitute  and  in  a  most  distressed  condi- 
tion, resulting  in  a  very  large  emigration,  England  at  that 
time  inviting  them  to  come  to  America.  William  Penn  was 
well  known  in  Germany,  and  his  tracts  had  a  large  circulation 
and  influence.  These  emigrants  suffered  untold  hardships  at 
sea,  they  were  so  crowded  on  the  vessels  as  to  be  unable  in  a 
great  many  cases  to  support  life,  and  many  died,  but  their 
passage  had  to  be  paid  on  arrival  by  the  living.  One  John 
Steadman  was  particularly  barbarous  in  his  treatment,  and 
for  several  years  he  had  the  exclusive  right  to  bring  over  the  » 
emigrants,  selling  them  on  arrival  at  a  large  advance  over  the 
contract  price,  which  benefited  only  John  Steadman.  In  1675 
these  abuses  were  stopped.  The  German  Society  was  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  relief  for  the 
''Redemptioners."  These  "Redemptioners"  had  very  strict 
and  exact  indentures ;  evidently  the  tidings  of  the  sufferings 
and  wrongs  of  those  who  had  gone  to  America  had  reached 
them.  'They  were  to  be  given  not  only  their  passage,  their 
freedom  when  their  term  of  servitude  had  expired,  but  they 
were  to  be  given  an  allowance  of  money  and  two  freedom 
suits,"  even  the  quality  and  kind  of  suits  being  often  de- 
scribed, ''they  were  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write  and  to  be 
given  Christian  knowledge." 

As  a  rule  the  "Redemptioners"  became  acceptable  citizens, 
and  there  are  many  descendants  of  them  in  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio  and  other  states. 

Thus,  in  all  the  colonies  was  the  effect  of  the  wdiite  servi- 
tude felt — strongest  in  Virginia,  next  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  least  in  New  England.  But  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  white  indentured  class  were  the  main  pillar  of  the 
industrial  fabric,  and  aided  greatly  in  establishing  the  colo- 
nies. 
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To  be  able  to  determine  exactly  the  place  and  influence  of 
the  indentured  servants,  after  they  became  free,  is  not  easy. 
History  tells  little  of  them,  but  this  only  shows  how  rapid  the 
evolution  was  from  a  bond  man  to  a  free  man,  and  that  they 
did  not  continue  as  a  class,  nor  did  they  form,  as  has  been 
charged,  the  low  stratum  of  society  called  "poor  white  trash." 
The  classes  in  colonial  Virginia  were  separated  by  broad  and 
general  distinctions — the  law  recognizing  none.  The  upper 
classes  were  formed  by  the  officials  and  landed  proprietors 
who  had  gained  place  and  wealth  and  kept  both ;  as  some 
were  of  high  birth  and  education  they  rose  rapidly,  and  no 
impossible  social  barrier  seems  to  have  existed.  The  inden- 
tured supplied  the  entire  force  of  skilled  and  domestic  labor 
of  the  colony  for  over  half  a  century,  and  continued  even  after 
slavery  was  firmly  established. 

One,  if  not  the  most  important  political  effect  of  the  white 
♦indentured  on  the  American  colonies,  was  the  fact  that  so 
many  came  from  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  to  whom  the 
idea  of  freedom  of  life,  of  thought,  of  religion,  and  of  political 
opinions,  was  ever  present  and  desired.  All  this  could  only 
result  in  increasing  democratic  views  and  increasing  rebellion 
against  the  unjust  importation  of  slaves,  convicts  and  felons, 
so  largely  increased  under  the  reign  of  the  Georges. 

The  resulting  restlessness  was  undoubtedly  a  potent  factor, 
in  several  of  the  colonies  at  least,  in  influencing  the  people  to 
undertake  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TALLADEGA. 

By  Louisa  McKinzie  Taylor. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Alabama  is  a  beautiful  valley,  encir- 
cled with  picturesque  mountains,  the  fertile  soil,  carpeted  with 
flowers  and  grassy  meadows,  traversed  with  pure,  sparkling 
streams.     In  this  highly  favored  valley  is  situated  Talladega. 

This  region  is  signalized  as  having  been  the  battle  ground 
of  a^severe  conflict  between  General  Andrew  Jackson  and  his 
brave  but  undisciplined  Tennessee  riflemen  and  the  Indians 
during  the  Creek  Indian  war,  occurring  November  9,  1813. 
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Talladega  is  also  memorable  in  the  early  annals  of  South- 
ern history  as  being  among  the  portions  of  Alabama  through 
which  the  intrepid  and  valiant  De  Soto  marched,  with  his 
cavaliers  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  1540. 
Both  he  and  his  gallant  troops  were  so  charmed  with  this  far- 
famed  region,  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  which  were  well 
known  to  all  of  the  natives,  even  upon  the  seashore,  that  they 
lingered  for  some  days,  reluctant  to  leave  the  pleasant  cli- 
mate "abounding  in  fine  meadows,  luscious  wild  fruits  and 
grapes,"  bringing  to  these  wanderers  the  memory  of  their 
own  sunny  Spain. 

A  history  of  the  battle  of  Talladega  would  be  incomplete 
if  the  events  that'  led  to  it  were  unknown,  and  so  it  is 
necessary  to  unroll  the  panorama  of  the  past  three  centuries 
and  retrospect  in  a  cursory  way  leading  events  from  those 
early  times  when  De  Soto  and  his  Spanish  knights  made 
their  triumphal  march  through  the  primeval  forests  of  x\la- 
bama. 

The  invasion  of  De  Soto  in  1540  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  a  large  population  of  the  natives,  in  many  bloody  battles, 
wherever  they  disputed  his  right  of  way.  The  Muscogees  or 
Creeks,  a  numerous  .and  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  living  in 
Ohio,  heard  of  the  atrocities  and  desolation  committed  in  the 
territory  of  Alabama  by  the  Spanish  invaders,  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time,  about  which  history  is  silent,  migrated,  and, 
uniting  with  the  resident  tribes,  became  possessors  of  the 
country.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  this  tribe  of  In- 
dians called  the  Muscogees  came  originally  from  Mexico,  be- 
ing driven  out  by  Cortez  and  his  band  of  adventurers.  Near- 
ly two  centuries  afterwards  the  descendants  of  this  people 
waged  a  merciless  w^arfare  against  the  white  settlers,  called 
the  Creek  Indian  war. 

The  territory,  now  the  state  of  Alabama,  was  then  a  track- 
less forest.  The  Spaniards  held  by  right  of  conquest  the  few 
frontier  towns  and  garrisoned  the  forts  on  the  coast  and 
rivers-.  There  were  both  English  and  American  trading  posts 
located  here  and  there,  many  miles  apart,  where  resided  many 
intelligent  and  wealthy  people  of  mixed  blood,  white  and  In- 
dian. Wherever  there  was  an  Indian  town  were  seen  ad- 
venturers and  fearless  traders,  attracted  by  the  hope  or  pros- 
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pect  of  gain  in  some  form  or  way,  who  risked  life,  endured 
hardships,  scorned  privation  and  dangers  to  obtain  the  ob- 
ject they  pursued.  From  this  courageous  stock  sprung  many 
of  the  best  people  of  the  commonwealth  of  Alabama. 

As  time  advanced  more  settlers  flocked  in,  and  consequent- 
ly troubles  and  difficulties  arose  with  the  Indians  that  tended 
fully  to  arouse  the  savage  nature,  and  on  their  part  led  to 
frequent  depredations  and  murders.  The  settlers  made  vig- 
orous reprisals  on  them,  and  soon  was  inaugurated  an  almost 
constant  border  warfare,  in  which  the  Indians  were  aided 
and  abetted,  by  both  Spanish  and  EngHsh  allies,  until  the 
year  1811,  when  the  United  States  and  England  were  upon 
the  verge  of  war.  Then  British  agents  sought  to  procure 
the  cooperation  of  the  whole  southwestern  Indian  nations. 
The  Creeks,  the  most  powerful  both  in  numbers  and  prowess, 
were  particularly  urged  to  unite  with  the  British. 

The  prime  cause  for  the  intense  hostility  of  the  Indians  to- 
ward the  whites,  which  manifested  itself  in  scalpings,  murders 
and  massacres,  was  owing  to  a  grant  being  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  their  chiefs  for  a  public  road,  which  was  made  by  a 
party  of  American  soldiers  through  the  heart  of  their  grounds. 
This  thoroughfare,  called  the  Federal.  Road,  ran  from  Mims 
Ferry,  on  the  Alabama  river,  to  the  Chattahooche,  in  Geor- 
gia, and  was  constantly  filled  with  a  stream  of  immigrants 
going  to  the  western  part  of  the  territory.  These  sagacious 
and  fierce  Creeks  foresaw  that  they  would  eventually  be 
hemmed  in  by  the  Georgians  on  one  side  and  the  people  on 
the  west.  Some  of  these  savages  intended  the  expulsion  of 
the  latter  the  first  good  opportunity  that  favored  their  design. 

The  Spaniards  also  hated  the  immigrants,  who  had  con- 
tinued to  drive  them  inch  by  inch  from  the  soil  they  claimed 
as  first  discoverers.  With  both  Spaniards  and  Indians  the 
British  agents  made  allies,  secret  of  one  and  open  of  the 
other.  But  the  most  dangerous  and  powerful  British  ally 
was  the  Indian  Tecumseh,  who  entertained  the  most  relent- 
less hatred  toward  the  whites,  and  who  sought  to  unite  the 
Indians  into  one  vast  empire,  putting  himself  at  their  head, 
to  stay  the  progress  of  the  whites.  He  came  of  the  Shaw- 
noes,  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  warlike  of  all  the  Indian 
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tribes.  Tecuniseh  possessed  uncommon  and  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind.  He  was  a  shrewd  diplomat,  a  great  com- 
mander, a  persuasive  orator,  a  statesman,  a  man  of  indomita- 
ble patience,  endurance  and  courage.  His  influence  over  his 
people  was  unbounded,  and  by  his  eloquence  succeeded  in 
arousing  the  animosity  and  fury  of  the  Creeks  to  such  a 
degree  of  vengeance  that  wherever  he  appeared  devastation 
and  havoc  quickly  followed. 

Although  owing  to  the  energetic  measures  of  the  Federal 
government,  the  Spanish  owned  not  a  foot  of  Alabama  soil, 
still  their  inate  treachery  manifested  itself  in  the  secret  emis- 
saries that  remained  behind,  skulking  about  among  the  In- 
dians, who  conti'nued  in  various  ways' to  aid  and  abet  them  in 
their  efforts  to  exterminate  the  Americans,  in  which  all,  in- 
cluding the  English,  were  united  in  a  common  cause.  Every- 
thing foreboded  a  horrible  war,  but  there  were  a  number  of 
chiefs  and  their  warriors,  who,  from  various  reasons,  did  not 
join  the  hostile  faction.     They  were  called  friendly  Indians. 

The  belligerent  spirit  increased  at  a  fearful  rate  and  the 
whole  country  was  soon  involved  in  quarrels,  fights,  murders 
and  robberies.  Alarmed  at  this  state  of  affairs,  the  chiefs 
friendly  to  the  Americans  frequently  dispatched  messengers 
to  the  Federal  agent  and  in  every  way  they  could  endeavored 
to  apprise  the  settlers  of  their  impending  danger.  Some  of 
these  messengers  paid  dearly  for  their  friendship  by  being 
murdered  when  caught  on  these  expeditions. 

During  the  summer  of  1813  the  hostile  Indians  made  the 
most  active  preparations  for  a  total  extermination  of  the 
whites  throughout  Alabama,  who  were  the  most  isolated  and 
defenseless  people  imaginable.  Determined,  however,  to 
protect  themselves  in  the  best  way  possible,  they  hastily  con- 
structed rude  defenses,  as  forts  and  stockades,  into  which 
poured  these  unfortunate  people,  their  families,  and  in  many 
instances  the  friendly  Indians,  against  whom  there  was  as 
much  hostiUty  as  toward  the  settlers,  as  they  were  regarded 
as  traitors. 

In  the  meantime,  the  alarm  and  consternation  became  gen- 
eral throughout  the  territory;  the  miUtia  were  ordered  out 
and  increased  in  numbers,  but  were  -not  sufficient  to  contend 
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with  this  powerful  band  of  savages,  who  were  liberally  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  ammunition  by  their  friends  and  allies, 
the  Spanish  and  English.  Several  conflicts  ensued  between 
the  parties,  but  the  most  horrible  event  in  the  annals  of  this 
warfare  was  the  massacre  at  Fort  Minis,  on  the  Alabama 
river.  In  this  fort  were  crowded  some  553  souls,  consisting 
of  white  settlers  and  their  families,  ofBcers,  soldiers,  friendly 
Indians  and  negroes.  The  fort  was  attacked  by  1,000  sav- 
ages, and  the  inmates  were  destroyed  in  the  most  horrible 
manner.  The  Indians  spared  neither  age,  sex,  nor  color,  and 
only  desisted  when  their  vengeance  was  wreaked  on  every  liv- 
ing soul  within  range  of  the  rifle,  the  deadly  tomahawk,  and 
the  scalping  knife,  leaving  the  fort  a  holocaust  of  savage  fury. 
About  twenty  only  managed  to  escape.  This  massacre  oc- 
curred on  the  30th  of  August,  1813.  The  thirst  for  blood,, 
now  fully  aroused,  seemed  insatiable,  and  horror  after  horror 
was  perpetrated.  Then  it  was  found  expedient  to  appeal  for 
help  or  the  entire  white  population  of  middle  Alabama  would 
have  been  exterminated. 

In  October  the  arrival  of  an  express  in  Nashville,  with  let- 
ters from  the  United  States  agent  of  Alabama,  Mr.  G.  L. 
Gaines,  to  General  Jackson  and  the  governor,  conveying  the 
distressing  intelligence  of  the  massacre  at  Fort  Mims,  implor- 
ing their  aid,  created  the  most  intense  excitement.  The  Ten- 
nesseans  quickly  volunteered  their  services,  and  General 
Jackson,  in  command  of  a  large  force  of  men,  stout,  able- 
bodied,  and  in  the  prime  of  Hfe,  both  infantry  and  cavalry, 
began  a  long  and  perilous  march  to  the  territory  of  Alabama. 
Cutting  his  way  over  rugged  and  steep  mountains,  traversing 
for  the  first  time  a  prirneval  wilderness,  where  lurked  the 
very  shadow  of  death  in  various  forms,  fording  and  swimming 
unknown  and  dangerous  streams,  Jackson  and  his  army  of 
riflemen,  after  three  weeks  of  hard  marching,  encamped  and 
established  a  fort  called  Fort  Deposit,  in  Madison  county. 
From  there  he  sent  out  foraging  parties  to  obtain  provisions, 
as  his  army  was,  in  a  manner,  destitute  of  food.  The  con- 
tractors had  entirely  failed  to  comply  with  their  engagements, 
and  the  men  had  been  for  some  days  marching  weary  and: 
hungry,  with  hardly  enough  food  to  sustain  life. 
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As  an  inside  view  of  history  of  that  period  Mr.  Benton 
states  in  his  "Thirty  Yearj  in  the  Senate,"  that  the  govern- 
ment twice  refused  to  appoint  Jackson  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  United  States  regular  army,  and  passed  him  by  to  give 
preference  to  two  others  in  the  west  and  he  was  omitted  in 
all  of  the  lists  of  military  nominations.  He  was,  however,  at 
last  appointed  major-general,  not  through  the  favor  of  politi- 
cians, but  by  the  chance  of  one  vote,  which  elected  him  a 
major-general  of  Tennessee.  Congress  having  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  president  to  accept  organized  corps  of  volun- 
teers, Jackson  therefore  issued  a  call  for  volunteers,  raising 
a  corps,  *'and  with  this  corps  and  some  militia  he  defeated  the 
Creek  Indians  and  gained  the  reputation  which  forced  his  ap- 
pointment in  the  regular  army."  It  was  the  prompt  response 
to  Jackson's  call  at  this  interesting  period  that  gave  Tennes- 
see the  sobriquet  of  the  ''Volunteer  State."  Given  the  op- 
portunity in  the  field  of  action,  he  did  the  rest  in  spite  of  hav- 
ing been  twice  rejected  by  the  government. 

After  a  rest  of  a  few  days  the  men  and  horses  were  suffici- 
ently recruited  to  again  resume  their  tedious  march.  Arriv- 
ing at  Ten  Islands,  on  the  Coosa  river,  St.  Clair  county,  they 
constructed  a  second  fort  for  supplies,  which  was  well  pro- 
tected by  strong  picketing  and  blockhouses,  which  was  called 
Fort  Strother. 

In  what  is  now  'ialladega  town  was  Fort  Lashley,  a  rude, 
primitive  kind  of  fortress,  made  of  logs,  surrounded  by  a 
stockade,  such  as  was  usually  constructed  in  those  days  of 
border  warfare  both  by  whites  and  Indians.  This  fort  was 
situated  about  half  a  mile  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  In  it 
had  taken  refuge  the  friendly  Indians  that  had  allied  them- 
selves with  the  whites,  their  chief,  Chinnebee,  and  his  son, 
Selocto. 

The  hostiles  were  under  command  of  Pushamataha  and 
Taleofadaga,  a  brother  of  the  famous  and  eloquent  warrior, 
Tecumseh.  From  him  tradition  says  the  battle  took  the 
name  of  'The  battle  of  Taleofadaga ;"  it  was  afterwards  called 
Talladega.  They  were  encamped  around  a  spring  not  far 
from  the  fort,  and  watched  it  and  its  inmates  so  efifectually 
that  not  a  solitary  one  could  escape,  without  detection  and 
24 
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danger  of  capture,  to  convey  to  Jackson  the  intelligence  of 
their  critical  condition.  They  had  tried  to  force  these  friendly 
Indians  to  join  with  them  against  the  whites,  but  failing  to 
shake  their  fidelity,  had  resolved  to  attack  the  fort  and  mas- 
sacre them. 

Two  days  before  the  intended  attack  Selocto,  by  means  of 
an  Indian  strategem,  managed  to  elude  the  watchfulness  of 
the  enemy  and  fled  with  the  fleetness  of  a  deer  to  the  camp 
of  Jackson,  who  immediately  determined  to  protect  this  peo- 
ple. At  the  hour  of  midnight  the  commander-in-chief 
aroused  his  sleeping  men  and,  issuing  orders,  began  at  once 
the  Hne  of  march,  leaving  a  smah  guard  to  protect  the  fort 
and  the  disabled,  crossing  at  that  place  the  Coosa  river  (some 
six  hundred  yards  wide,  with  a  rocky,  uneven  bottom)  by  day- 
light next  morning,  the  mounted  men  each  carrying  behind 
him  another  man  until  the  entire  army  was  safely  over. 

After  a  rapid  march,  piloted  by  the  faithful  Selocto,  they 
arrived  about  sunset  at  a  partially  open  space  of  ground,  now 
known  as  the  Estell  place,  some  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
Fort  Lashley.  There  they  bivouacked  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 8th.  Soon  the  camp  fires  blazed  brightly,  and  senti- 
nels were  placed  around  the  encampment  to  keep  watch  for 
any  dusky  form  seen  or  heard  lurking  without  in  the  dark 
forest.  An  attack  then  would  have  been  disastrous  to  these 
half-fed,  weary  men.  Scouts  were  sent  out  to  reconnoiter 
the  situation  and  number  of  the  hostile  party.  They  reported 
that  the  enemy  seemingly  numbered  more  than  a  thousand 
and  were  well  provided  with  arms  and  were  encamped  near 
the  fort. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  9th,  at  the  early  hour  of  3  o'clock, 
General  Jackson  gave  the  command,  ''Forward,  march !"  and 
by  4  o'clock,  before  the  gray  dawn  began  to  break  in  the 
east,  the  entire  army  halted  at  and  around  the  town  spring, 
and  with  soldierly  order  parted  ranks,  awaiting  orders  from 
Jackson  for  the  coming  conflict.  With  his  force  of  1,200  in- 
fantry and  200  cavalry,  he  ordered  his  men  to  make  a  wide 
circuit  and  surround  the  enemy.  The  infantry  were  divided 
into  three  brigades.  The  first,  under  command  of  General 
Roberts,  was  ordered  to  take  position  on  the  hill  west  of  the 
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enemy,  where  the  college  now  stands ;  the  second,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Hall,  on  what  is  now  the  northeast 
corner  of  North  and  Spring  streets,  extending  eastward  to 
the  public  square.  The  third,  comprising  mounted  riflemen 
and  cavalry,  under  Colonels  Allen  and  Cannon,  were  in  posi- 
tion south  and  east  of  the  others,  forming  an  irregular  circle. 
The  reserves,  commanded  by  Colonel  Dyer,  were  in  position 
south  of  General  Robert's  division  and  somewhat  in  the  rear. 
West  of  the  Indian  encampment,  between  the  fort  and  Gen- 
eral Robert's  command,  was  a  company  of  sixty  men,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  PiUow,  detailed  to  advance  toward  the 
enemy  and  open  fire  upon  them,  this  being  the  signal  for  the 
several  divisions  to  close  up  and  bring  on  a  general  engage- 
ment. 

About  8  o'clock  they  received  a  heavy  discharge  from  the 
advance  troops  under  Colonel  Pillow  on  the  west  side. 
Screaming  and  yelling  the  war-whoop,  the  Indians  rushed  in 
every  direction,  a  number  going  toward  General  Robert's 
division,  a  few  companies  of  which  gave  way  at  the  first  fire 
from  the  Indians.  Jackson,  mounted  on  his  little  black  pony, 
commanded  in  person  the  troops  placed  in  this  part  of  the 
battle  ground,  and  ordered  Colonel  Bradley  to  fill  up  the 
chasm  with  his  regiment,  which  had  not  advanced  in  a  line 
with  the  others ;  but  that  officer  faiUng  to  obey  the  order, 
Colonel  Dyer's  reserves  dismounted  and  met  the  approaching 
enemy  firm  and  unyielding.  The  retreating  party  of  the 
troops  seeing  their  places  so  promptly  filled,  recovered  their 
former  position  and  displayed  much  bravery.  The  battle  now 
became  general  along  the  hne.  At  first  the  Indians  fought 
courageously,  but  they  soon  gave  away  and  began  fleeing  to- 
ward the  east. 

Owing  to  the  mounted  riflemen  and  cavalry  having  taken 
too  wide  a  circuit,  a  gap  was  made  through  which  many  of 
the  Indians  escaped  to  the  mountains.  Still,  numbers  were 
killed  and  wounded  and  the  ground  seemed  covered  with 
dead  savages.  Pushamataha  and  Taleofadaga  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  escape.  The  greatest  carnage  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  the  southern  part  of  the  battle-field,  extending 
west  in  the  direction  of  the  fort.  For  so  long  as  twenty  years 
afterwards  in  that  region  was  found  an  immense  number  of 
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bones,  even  some  entire  skeletons  lying,  not  a  single  bone 
missing.  Terribly  defeated,  the  surviving  warriors  escaped 
through  a  gap  in  a  line  of  Jackson's  army  in  the  southwest, 
fleeing  in  that  direction  about  four  miles,  where  they  crossed 
Talladega  creek,  at  a  strong  Indian  settlement.  They  con- 
tinued their  flight  southeasterly,  through  the  slate  hills  south 
of  that  stream,  along  an  old  trail,  traces  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen,  and  passed  through  Blue  Mountain  at  a  pass  now 
known  as  Porter's  Gap ;  thence  they  continued  their  retreat 
to  a  populous  Indian  settlement  on  the  clear  and  sparkling 
waters  of  the  Tallapoosa. 

At  the  battle  of  Talladega  the  Indian  loss  could  not  be  ac- 
curately ascertained.  However,  three  hundred  bodies  were 
counted  on  the  main  battlefield.  Seventeen  Americans  were 
killed  and  eighty-five  wounded.  Colonel  Pillow,  of  the  in- 
fantry; Colonel  Lauderdale,  of  the  cavalry;  Major  Boyd,  of 
the  mounted  riflemen,  and  Lieutenant  Barton  were  wounded, 
the  last  mortally.  General  Jackson  remained  only  long 
enough  to  bury  the  dead,  and  before  leaving  he  nailed  the 
flag-staff  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  a  large  tree  that  over- 
shadowed the  one  common  grave  of  the  fallen  in  battle. 
Three  of  the  wounded  men  died  and  their  bodies  were  sent 
back,  making  in  all  twenty,  and  buried  with  the  others.  This 
large  grave,  where  rests  the  dust  of  the  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Talladega,  is  about  one  and  one-quarter  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  Talladega,  on  the  old  Hogan  place,  the  first  owner  of 
the  ground,  an  ex-soldier  of  the  battle.  This  grave  was  once 
marked  by  a  covering  or  rude  rock  work,  but  is  now  almost 
crumbled  to  ruin.  The  wounded  were  conveyed  to  Fort 
Strother  on  Htters  of  rawhides  from  the  horses  slain  in  battle. 

Fort  Lashley  contained  one  hundred  and  sixty  friendly  war- 
riors, with  their  wives  and  children,  besides  others  of  mixed 
blood,  who  would  no  doubt  have  been  massacred  the  very 
day  they  were  rescued  by  Jackson  and  his  soldiers.  The 
commander-in-chief,  after  performing  the  last  sad  rites  to  the 
dead,  marched  rapidly  with  his  little  army  back  to  Fort 
Strother.  It  is  said  that  the  day  the  battle  was  fought  they 
had  no  food  and  subsisted  for  several  days  on  acorns  and 
hickory  nuts.  On  arriving  at  the  fort  he  was  deeply  mortified 
to  find  no  food  for  his  hungry  and  wounded  men.   Selocto,  the 
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trusty  Indian  guide,  continued  with  the  army,  sharing  priva- 
tions and  hardships,  an  intelligent  and  sagacious  pilot  during 
the  subsequent  marches  and  the  conflicts  with  the  hostile  In- 
dians, a  brave  warrior  and  leader  in  battle. 

On  January  16,  1814,  General  Jackson  marched  again 
through  the  late  battle-field  of  Taleofadaga,  his  army  now  re- 
duced to  about  one  hundred  men.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
two  hundred  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  for  whose  relief  he  had 
fought  the  battle,  and  in  this  second  expedition  followed  up 
the  hostile  Indians  to  their  retreat.  On  this  march  he  en- 
camped at  Jemison  s  Mills  for  a  day  and  night,  and  continu- 
ing the  march,  encamped  the  next  night  near  their  strong- 
hold; the  day  after  fought  the  battle  of  Emuckfaw,  and  dis- 
persed them  in  less  important  contests.  Finally  he  engaged 
them  at  the  Horseshoe,  on  the  Tallapoosa,  where  he  crushed 
and  forever  destroyed  the  power  of  the  brave  and  powerful 
Muscogees,  under  the  head  of  the  noble,  courageous  and 
renowned  chieftain,  Weatherford,  or  Red  Eagle ;  and  thus 
Talladega  was  the  beginning,  as  the  Horseshoe  was  the  end- 
ing, of  a  victorious  Indian  war. 

Nearly  a  century  has  passed  away,  and  in  no  way  have 
these  heroic  and  sturdy  riflemen  been  honored  by  their  coun- 
try. Their  names  live  in  family  history  and  tradition,  but  to 
them  Alabama  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  The  warfare  they 
voluntarily  gave  their  services  and  lives  for,  without  thought 
of  fame  or  expectation  of  reward,  was  by  far  the  most  terrible 
and  merciless  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare  in  the  south. 
The  red  man  fully  reaHzed  the  encroachments  of  the  white 
race,  and  fought  most  desperately  for  his  hunting  grounds, 
which  were  as  dear  to  his  heart  as  the  fireside  to  his  antag- 
onist. He  seemed  to  feel  by  some  unerring  instinct  the  hand 
of  doom,  and  it  intensified  his  vengeance  and  aroused  fully 
his  savage  and  cruel  nature  to  destroy  with  all  of  his  might 
and  strength  every  white  man  that  he  considered  an  invader 
of  the  soil,  which  he  deemed  his  own  by  right  of  ownership 
and  inheritance. 

''A  people  which  take  no  pride  in  the  noble  achievements 
of  ancestors  will  never  achieve  anything  worthy  to  be  re- 
micmbered  bv  remote  descendants." 
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A  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

From  the  unpublished  diary  of  the  Rev.  David  Avery,  chaplain 
of  Col.  John  Patterson  s  regiment. 

April  22,  1775.  On  an  alarm  Lieutenant  Wm.  Clark,  Jesse 
Spaulding,  Sam'l  Bradford,  Jacob  Lyon,  Josiah  Safford, 
Zebediah  Morse,  Robert  Walker,  Roswell  Avery,  Elias 
Kingsley,  Francis  Dodge,  Jedediah  Reed  and  Levins  Hut- 
chins  sat  out  from  Gagesborough  with  Guns  &  Lead  &  Flints 
&  a  small  quantity  of  powder  in  consequence  of  Colo.  Pome- 
roy's  orders.  Arrived  at  Northampton. — Also  Lieut.  Will- 
cox  &  Dea.  Kinne  bore  us  company.  Y^  Evg.  Capt.  Wat- 
kins  &  Partridgefield  men  arrived  at  Mr.  Edwards  &  Mr. 
Sprague. 

23rd  L's  day.  Marcht  to  Northampton.  We  ah  attended 
worship  in  y^  Forenoon,  i  ^'Clock  y^  company  marcht  forward 
&  arrived  at  Graves's.  Capt.  Watkin's  tarried  with  me  while 
I  preacht  at  Town.  Nehe.  4,  14. — after  y^  we  brought  up  y^ 
Rear  about  7°'clock  y^  Evg.  Lee,  Stevens  and  Robert 
Thompson  joined  y^  company.  We  were  met  with  great  hos- 
pitality at  Northampton,  particularly  by  Landlord  Pomeroy. 

24.  Preacht  a  short  sermon  at  Mr.  Graves's,  John  15,  4.^ — 
Marched  about  iQO'Clock  thro  Ware,  Western  and  Brook- 
field — put  up  at  Landlord  Price's.  Met  Glasgow's  company 
at  Price's. 

25.  Tuesday. — At  7°'clock  &  a  quarter  marched  from 
Brookfield,  Price's  &  dined  at  Spencer  at  Landlord  White- 
mores.  Treated  with  much  kindness  by  Mr.  Lathrop,  of 
Pittsfield.  Proceeded  to  Worcester  &  put  up  at  Landlord 
Asa  Ward's.  Drew  tb.  531  of  pork  &  ft.  70  Bread  &  peck 
of  peas. 

26.  Wednesday.  Marcht  thro'  Shrewsbury,  Westberry, 
Southborough  &  arrived  at  Framingham.  Dined  at  Capt. 
Maynard's  in  Westbury. 

2y.  Thursday.  Lodged  at  Mr.  Joseph  Stone's — Kindly  en- 
tertained. Marcht  to  Westtown — dined  at  Landlord  Bald- 
win's. Wrote  a  letter  for  Mr.  E.  Safiford  to  his  wife.  Supped 
at  Mrs.  Jones's  &  was  kindly  entertained  gratis. 
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28.  Friday.  Lodged  last  night  at  Mrs.  Jones's  &  y^  com- 
pany breakfasted  there  gratis.  I  &  some  others  took  break- 
fast at  Col.  Goldthright's.  Wrote  Mrs.  Lyon,  do  Safiford, 
Josiah's  wife,  John  Safiford,  indorsed  to  Mr.  Hascall  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Graves  of  Belchertown. — Marcht  to  Waltham  &  put 


The  Rev.  David  Avery. 


Up  at  Capt.  Bench's  on  y*^  expense  of  y^  county  by  order  of 
y^  congress. 

29.  Saturday — yesterday  Col.  Patterson  overtook  us  at 
Westtown.  Wrote  a  Receipt  for  Capt.  Watkins  to  Capt. 
Roger  Bench  for  68  meals  for  his  company  on  their  march 
to  Boston.     Marcht  Landlord  Brewer's  &  joined  y^  Regiment 
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— All  marclit  in  order  into  Cambridge.  Were  honorably 
congratulated  by  y^  army.  Our  company  put  up  at  y^  Pro- 
bate Office.     I  lodged  at  Capt.  Langdon's. 

30.  L's  day.  Dr.  Langdon  being  chaplain  for  y^  army 
preacht  in  ye  College  area  I.  Tim.  6,  12 — Fight  y^  good  fight 
of  faith,  lay  hold  on  eternal  life. — In  y^  afternoon  I  preacht 
upon  y^  stage  from  Nehem.  4,  14. — One  of  y®  wounded  Regu- 
lars died  &  was  buried. 

May  I.  Monday.  Last  night  another  of  y^  wounded  Regu- 
lars died  &  buried  to-day.  Our  Regiment  made  their  ap- 
pearance y^  forenoon  on  y^  Parade.  Made  a  very  elegant 
appearance.  Y^  morning  for  y^  first  time  our  Regiment  at- 
tended prayers  together  in  Dr.  Appleton's  meeting  house. 
Last  evn'g  took  up  quarters  at  y^  Probate  Office.  Capt. 
Williams  of  Stockbridge  waited  on  Dr.  Appleton  &  obtained 
liberty  for  our  Regiment  to  attend  prayers  evn'g  &  morning 
as  long  as  we  please.  Wrote  a  letter  for  Lieut.  Clark  to  his 
wife.  Y^  evening  attended  prayers  with  y^  Regiment.  Y^ 
evg.  y^  Gen'l  issued  orders  for  y^  army  to  lie  in  their  cloaths 
to  be  ready  for  a  sudden  alarm.  Col.  Pomeroy's  Regiment 
lodged  in  y^  meeting  house  to  be  ready  for  a  start. 

2.  Tuesday.  No  alarm  last  night.  Y^  morning  attended 
prayers  with  y^  Reg't.  Wrote  my  people  at  Gageborough. 
Visited  y^  sick  in  y^  hospital.  Two  of' our  army  are  sick  with 
a  nervous  fever.  Two  of  y^  wounded  Regulars  died  yester- 
day. 

5th.  Prayed  with  the  Regiment  &  went  to  prayer  with 
Coventry,  Windham  &  N.  Haven  company.  One  regular 
died  last  night.     Mr.  Gould  out  of  his  sense. 

8.  Monday.  Prayed  with  R't. — About  3  ^'d'k  Mr.  Phelps 
of  Capt.  William's  company  was  wounded  in  his  Breast  and 

Lungs  by  an  accidental  discharge  of  a  musket  by  Mr. 

Yale  of  Col.  Patterson's  company  as  he  was  exercising.  Dr. 
Foster  &  others  attended  him  but  found  the  wound  to  be 
mortal.  Mr.  Phelps  appeared  to  be  very  calm  &  patient — had 
a  good  sense  of  God's  gov't  &  y^  Equity  of  Providence. — 
Y^  day  Four  guns  were  discharged  in  y^  camp  &  endangered 
men's  lives.  One  out  of  our  window — One  at  y^  Piquit 
guard.     Two  others  hurt.     An  awful  day !     Mr.  Phelps  died. 
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I  closed  his  eyes — &  gave  a  word  of  exhortation  to  y^ 
spectators.  Our  Reg't  attended  Mr.  Phelps  funeral.  Capt. 
Williams'  company  under  arms  reversed.  I  prayed  before 
y^  Regiment  marched  in  procession. 

13.  Saturday.  The  army  in  Cambridge  went  to  Charleston 
ior  an  airing.  Y^  Evening  r.ttended  y^  funeral  of  Mr.  Dana 
of  Col.  Patterson's  Reg't — Went  down  to  our  fartherest 
guards  on  y^  neck.  It  is  said  that  two  of  y^  marines  were 
killed  near  Dorchester  Point.  Nine  of  y^  Indians  sat  off  for 
Stockbridge. 

16.  Tuesday.  About  half  after  twelve  O'cl'k  last  night 
there  was  an  alarm  of  war  in  our  camp — but  it  proved  to  be 
a  false  alarm.     Visited  y^  hospital.     Prayed  with  y^  Reg't. 

17.  Wednesday.  Y^  afternoon  y^  army  marched  &  took 
alarm  posts  near  y^  entrenchments.  Col.  Gaston  &  Capt. 
Strong  arrived  w^  y^  intelligence  of  y^  surrender  of  y^  Fort 
at  Ticonderoga.  Learn  y*  our  men  last  Monday  killed  two 
of  y^  Regulars  &  wounded  a  3d  at  Dorchester  point  &  it  is 
reported  in  y^  camp  y^  our  men  killed  two  out  of  a  barge  to- 
day in  Charles  river. 

18.  Thursday.  A  terrible  fire  broke  out  last  night  in  Bos- 
ton about  9  o'cl'k  supposed  to  be  accidental. 

19.  Friday.  Y^  morning  Badger  ran  away  from  y^  camp. 

20.  Saturday.  Waited  on  y^  committee  of  supplies  at 
Watertown.  A  man  of  y^  army  was  whipped  &  drummed  out 
for  steahng  a  horse. 

21.  L's  day.  Preacht  out  at  a  window.  A  few  mariners 
w°  were  taken  at  Dartmouth  were  brought  to  y^  camp. 

22.  Monday.  We  learn  y^  1200  soldiers  marched  yesterday 
to  Wimouth  &  burnt  a  vast  quantity  of  hay  w^^  y^  Regulars 
were  abo*  to  carry  to  Boston,  fired  upon  y^  enemy  &  received 
y^  fire  of  swivels  but  received  no  danger  &  y^  King's  vessels 
made  y^  escape  as  fast  as  y^  could. 

26.  Friday.  This  day  Major  Read  joined  Col.  Patterson's 
Reg't  as  Lt.  Col.  &  Col.  Porter  dropt  because  he  has  not 
brought  his  men.  Yesterday  y^  Regulars  took  possession  of 
Noddle's  Island  with  600  men. 

28.  L's  day.  Yesterday  a  number  of  our  army  w^ent  on 
upon   Noddle's   Island,  but  were   repulsed  by  y^  Regulars. 
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Upon  w^^  y^  retreated  to  Hog  Island,  where  a  large- 
number  had  taken  y"^  ground  &  got  off  y^  stock.  Upon 
w"^  Regulars  fired  upon  our  men,  then  y^  Diana,  a  schooner 
with  a  number  of  barges  came  up  &  began  their  fire  as  soon. 
as  within  swivel  shot.  Col.  Putnam  &  his  men  planted  them- 
selves in  a  Ditch  near  the  shore  &  reserved  y^  fire  till  y^ 
barges  came  within  reach  of  musket  shot, — when  a  most  hot 
and  brisk  fire  commenced  on  both  sides,  &  y^  Regulars  find- 
ing too  warm  reception  tried  very  hard  for  our  boats,  but 
our  men  happily  secured  y"^  &  made  y^  escape  from  y^  island 
upon  y^  y^  barges  &  schooners  retreated  &  were  engaged 
with  great  fury  by  our  men  along  y^  musketry — when. 
Capt.  Foster  of  y^  train  came  up  with  two  field  pieces  of  3 
pounders  &  with  one  shot  of  a  Double  charge  cleared  ye® 
Deck  of  y^  Diana  &  she  drove  &  lodged  on  y^  Ferry  wharf 
— upon  w^  our  men  took  bundles  of  hay  &  came  up  to  her 
Stern,  broke  open  the  window  &  threw  in  &  set  it  on  fire,  w'^ 
soon  burnt  down  to  y^  water.  In  y^  meantime  3  cannon  play- 
ed upon  us  from  y^  top  of  Noddle's  Island.  Y^  battle  lasted 
10  hours,  from  4  P.  M.  Saturday  till  6  Sabbath  day  morning. 
Y^  heaviest  of  y^  Fire  was  about  break  of  day.  Our  men  had 
nothing  to  screen  y"^  but  y^  Presence  of  God.  The  enemy 
made  shift  to  get  y^  wounded  &  dead  chiefly  away.  There 
was  a  sloop  anchored  off  near  y^  Ferry  in  musket  shot  from 
y^  shore  to  y^  assistance  of  y^  Diana.  Capt.  Foster  gave 
her  a  few  shots  &  so  wounded  her  as  y*  y^  hands  were  obliged 
to  towe  her  off  to  y^  Shipping.  Then  Col.  Putnam  &  a  few 
others  returned  to  Cambridge  in  high  spirits.  About  half 
after  11  o'clock  a  detachment  of  several  Regiments  of  47O' 
marched  from  Cambridge  under  y^  command  of  Col.  Doo- 
little,  when  I  went  with  y"'  upon  desire.  We  arrived  at 
Chelsea  about  3  o'C.  being  about  12  miles.  Here  we  took 
some  refreshment  &  went  to  y^  relief  of  y^  guards  about  6 
o'C.  There  has  been  occasional  fireing  by  turns  good  part  of 
y'^  day.     Our  men  had  supper  very  late. 

Considerable  treasure  has. been  got  out  of  y^  schooner  to- 
day and  it  is  very  remarkable  y*  not  a  single  Cannon  has 
been  fired  at  our  men  any  of  y®  time  y^  were  to  work  on  y^ 
hull  of  y^  schooner. 
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29.  Monday.  Lodged  last  night  in  a  comfortable  bed. 
Went  down  to  y*^  Ferry,  much  treasure  was  got  out  to-day. 
Two  large  anchors  &  one  Kelly  &  several  large  square  pig 
iron  as  ballast,  with  several  articles  of  consequence  &  a  barrel 
of  pork.  About  noon  Capt.  Yoking,  a  Stockbridge  Indian 
&  I  reconnoitered  y^  Ground  East  of  y^  schooner  &  judged 
y*  y^  taking  of¥  y^  cattle  was  practicable.  The  Capt.  with 
3  men  took  a  canoe  &  went  about  a  mile  &  a  quarter  upon  y^ 
north  side  of  y^  river  from  y^  Ferry  &  went  across  to  Noddle's 
Island  &  reconnoitered  &  scouted  round  about  an  hour  & 
a  quarter,  when  he  fixed  his  centuries  &  another  canoe  went 
over  to  his  assistance  &  soon  took  2  horses  &  mired  a.  3d 
when  a  cannon  ball  fell  pretty  near  y™  &  four  barges  landed 
upon  which  all  y^  scout  retreated  to  y^  main  shore  &  came 
over.  Upon  y^  I  advised  that  they  should  go  back  &  get  y^ 
stock.  Accordingly  y^  got  ofif  y^  Stock  about  sunset.  Stood 
upon  guard  two  hours  near  Winnisimmit  Ferry.  Prayed 
with  company. 


MOLLY  STARK. 
By  Isabel  L.  Preston. 

In  1495,  the  Dutchess  of  Burgundy,  widow  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  sent  a  body  of  German  soldiers  to  invade  England  in 
support  of  the  claim  of  one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  throne 
of  Henry  VII.  The  invaders  were  defeated  and  those  who 
survived  fled  to  Scotland  and  were  protected  by  the  Scottish 
king.  Among  the  German  soldiers  were  men  named  Stark^. 
who  remained  in  Scotland,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
cestors of  the  family  from  which  General  John  Stark  sprung. 

The  earliest  progenitor  of  the  New  Hampshire  family, 
named  in  extant  history,  is  Archibald  Stark,  who  was  born 
at  Glasgow  in  Scotland  in  1697.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  in  Glasgow  and  at  an  early  age  removed  with  his- 
father  and  family  to  Londonderry,  Ireland,  where  he  married 
Eleanor  Nichols  the  daughter  of  a  Scottish  emigrant.  In 
1720,  they,  with  Jeremiah  Page  and  others,  among  them  John 
Hoag  and  Elizabeth  Hambleton  his  wife,  the  grandparents 
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of  Molly  Stark,  embarked  for  the  then  "New  World."  Drift- 
ing they  scarce  knew  whither  they  were  finally  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Maine  near  the  present  town  of  Wiscasset. 
From  there  they  journeyed  on  foot  to  the  town  of  Nutfield, 
New  Hampshire,  afterwards  caUed  I^ondonderry.  Here  was 
a  small  settlement  of  their  Scottish  friends  who  had  come  to 
this  country  two  or  three  years  previously.  Archibald  Stark 
having  received  from  his  majesty,  George  third,  a  grant  of 
land  lying  to  the  northwest,  they  removed  to  that  place, 
some  sixteen  families  in  all.  They  called  the  settlement 
Starkstown.  Some  fifteen  years  later  the  name  was  changed 
to  Dunbarton,  in  memory  of  their  old  home  in  Scotland. 
Jeremiah  Page  married  Sarah  Merrill.  Their  eldest  child, 
Caleb  Page,  married  the  eldest  child  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Hoag,  and  their  eldest  child  Elizabeth  Page  was  born  in 
Starkstown,  April  19th,  J737,  and  married  John  Stark  (Gen- 
eral) in  1758.  John  Stark  was  then  a  captain  in  the  cele- 
brated ''Rogers  Rangers"  engaged  in  the  "Seven  Years' 
War."  Having  a  grant  of  land  above  Amoskeag  Falls  in 
Derryfield  now  called  Manchester,  they  went  there  to  reside. 
They  raised  a  large  family  of  children — four  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Mrs.  Stark  died  July  29,  1814,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-seven. Her  dust  reposes  beside  that  of  her  husband,  her 
children  and  grand-children  in  the  family  lot  on  that  part  of 
the  old  homestead  now  known  as  the  "Stark  Park."  That 
General  John  Stark  had  a  tender  side  to  his  nature  is  evinced 
by  his  great  love  for  pets,  and  by  his  habitual  use  of  nick- 
names. He  bestowed  one  of  the  latter  upon  each  member 
of  his  household,  and  so  his  wife  Elisabeth  was  by  him 
always  called  Molly,  and  his  memorable  speech  at  Benning- 
ton has  handed  her  name  thus  down  to  posterity.  History 
says  she  often  when  a  young  girl  stood  as  sentinel  at  the 
rough  fort,  to  watch  for  the  Indians  while  her  father  and 
brothers  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  or  were  "away  to  the 
rear."     She  knew  well  the  use  of  a  gun. 

Her  great-grand-daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Page  Stark  in 
a  paper  written  a  short  time  before  her  death  in  1897  told 
the  following  story.  One  morning,  Mrs.  Stark,  heard  the 
■dogs   of  the  house  making  an  unusual   noise  in  the  forest 
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near  by.  She  hastened  down  the  stairs  and  through  the  long 
hallway  to  where  the  old  gun  stood  Hke  a  sentinel  near  the 
door.  With  it  she  rapidly  ascended  the  hill  a  few  rods  away, 
where  she  beheld  a  huge  bear  stretched  upon  a  limb  of  a 
tree.  The  old  gun  did  good  service  bringing  the  bear  dead 
to  the  ground  and  they  had  some  of  the  bear  meat  for  dinner 
that  day. 

Molly  Stark  was  noted  for  her  strong,  energetic  decision 
of  character.  Eminently  hospitable,  loving  and  kind  to  all 
whether  sick  or  poor,  she  shared  her  portion  with  any  and 
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all  more  needy  than  she.  Once  upon  a  time,  John  Stark 
was  encamped  upon  the  northern  frontier  near  Ticon- 
deroga.  The  weather  was  cold,  his  soldiers  were  ill-clad, 
and  poorly  fed.  He  was  feeling  sad  and  disheartened  and 
to  make  the  matter  worse  small-pox  broke  out  among  them. 
Molly  Stark  immediately  sent  word  to  him  to  send  the  sick 
home  to  her.  She  turned  her  house  into  an  hospital,  and 
became  nurse  and  physician  combined,  and  lost  not  a  single 
patient,  some  twenty  in  all,  her  younger  children  among 
them.  Later  still  when  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  the 
British  into  Boston  Harbor  arrived  John  Stark  was  at  work 
in  his  saw-mill.     Without  stopping  to  go  home  he  sprang 
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upon  his  horse  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  hurried  on  recruiting 
his  neighbors  and  friends  as  he  went.  He  sent  word  home  to 
have  his  regimentals  sent  to  him.  His  wife  immediately 
bundled  up  his  clothes  and  mounting  a  horse  followed 
hoping  soon  to  overtake  him,  but  did  not  until  she  reached 
Medford,  Mass.  Here  she  delivered  up  her  charge,  stopped 
over  night  and  then  retraced  her  lonely  way  through  the 
then  unbroken  forest  from  Medford  town  to  Amoskeag 
Falls.  Eleven  children  were  born  to  General  John  Stark 
and  Molly  his  wife,  and  all  except  one  reached  the  age  of 
maturity.  Three  of  his  sons  were  officers  of  the  United 
•States  army.  Archibald  attended  his  father  during  his  com- 
mand of  the  northern  department  in  1778  and  during  the 
campaign  in  Rhode  Island.  He  served  through  the  war 
and  died  September  11,  1791.  Benjamin  F.  was  commis- 
sioned as  a  lieutenant  in  1799  when  war  was  declared  against 
the  French  Republic.  He  died  July  25,  1806.  The  oldest 
son  Caleb  was  born  December  3,  1759,  and  died  August  26, 
1838.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  army  of  the 
Revolution  and  began  his  career  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  as  a  volunteer  in  his  father's  regiment.  He  remained 
in  service  until  the  close  of  the  war  which  found  him  a 
brigade-major.  In  1830,  he  went  to  Ohio  to  prosecute  his 
claims  to  lands  granted  to  him  in  that  state  for  military  ser- 
vices. These,  after  a  trying  series  of  law-suits,  were  re- 
covered in  1837.  This  land  embraced  the  whole  county  in 
which  Canton,  the  home  of  President  McKinley,  is  situated. 

The  daughter  Mary,  born  August  10,  1773,  married  B.  F. 
Stickney,  and  was  the  mother  of  Major  Two  Stickney  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  the  boundary  warfare  between  Ohio 
and  Michigan  known  as  the  "Toledo  War.''  From  her  was 
descended  the  late  Joseph  Henry  Stickney,  of  Baltimore, 
whose  princely  bequests  to  the  Congregational  home  mis- 
sion society  and  to  the  church  building  society  as  well  as 
his  many  other  charities  have  called  forth  such  admiration 
and  gratitude. 

When  Molly  Stark  died,  the  general  was  eighty-six  years 
old.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  him  as  occurring  at  her  funeral. 
The  minister,  in  his  remarks,  referred  to  the  general,  and 
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made  some  very  complimentary  allusions  to  his  patriotic  ser- 
vice. The  old  veteran  rapped  tartly  with  his  cane  on  the 
floor  saying  'Tut !  tut !  no  more  of  that  an  it  please  you." 
Thus  suddenly  interrupted  the  good  minister  substituted  the 
more  appropriate  allusions  to  the  virtue  of  Molly.  As  the 
funeral  procession  left  the  lawn  the  old  general,  too  feeble 
to  go,  tottered  into  his  room  saying  sadly  "Good  bye  Molly. 
We  sup  no  more  together  on  earth." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of    the   mourning    emblem    now 
in  possession  of  her  descendants. 


Elizabeth, 

wife  of 

General  John  Stark, 

of 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  prudence  of  a  good  wife; 

The  affections   of  a  good  mother; 

Died  July,  1814. 

Aet.  Ixxvii. 


•OCTOBER  IN  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


By  Mary  Shelly  Pechin. 


"O    make   Thou   us,    through   centuries   long, 

In  peace  secure,  in  justice  strong; 
Around  our  gifts  of  freedom  draw 

The  safeguards  of  Thy  righteous  law; 
And,  cast  in  some  diviner  mold, 

Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old!" 

October  t*  Washington  declined  to  receive  the  commis- 
sioners sent  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  plead  for  the  Hfe  of 
Andre,  1780. 

October  2,  Execution  of  Andre.  He  had  asked  that  he 
might  die  the  death  of  a  soldier  and  not  upon  the  gallows, 
but  his  request  was  refused,  1780. 

October  3>    Washington  announced  to  his  army  his  inten- 
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tion  of  moving  upon  Germantown  and  begged  them  to  be~ 
brave  and  patient  that  he  might  lead  them  to  victory,  1777. 

October  4,  Battle  of  Germantown.  Washington  wrote  tO' 
congress:  "In  the  midst  of  the  most  promising  appearances, 
when  everything  gave  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  victory, 
the  troops  began  suddenly  to  retreat,  and  entirely  left  the 
field,  in  spite  of  every  effort  that  could  be  made  to  rally 
them,"  1777. 

October  5,  Congress  authorized  Washington  to  employ 
two   armed  vessels — the   beginning  of  the  American   navy, 

1775- 

October  6.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  captured  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  1777. 

October  ?♦  Second  battle  of  Saratoga,  1777.  Battle  of 
King's  Mountain,  North  Carolina;  Ferguson,  one  of  Corn- 
wallis's  marauding  officers,  defeated  by  the  mountain  militia, 
1780. 

October  8*  The  victorious  patriots  of  King's  Mountain,, 
having  changed  the  whole  course  of  the  war  in  the  South,, 
hastily  retreated  to  the  mountains,  1780. 

October  9*  French  and  Americans  repulsed  in  a  furious 
assault  on  Savannah  in  which  Pulaski  fell,  1779.  "Two  or 
three  of  our  batteries  being  now  prepared  to  open  on  the 
town  [Yorktown],  his  Excellency,  George  Washington,  put 
the  match  to  the  first  gun  and  a  furious  discharge  of  cannon 
and  mortars  immediately  followed,  and  Earl  Cornwallis  has 
received  his  first  salutation,"  1781. 

October  10*  Sullivan  and  his  troops  left  Wyoming  on  their 
return  from  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Six  Nations,. 
1779. 

October  it*  Arnold  defeated  in  a  fierce  naval  battle  at  Val- 
cour  Island,  Lake  Champlain,  1776. 

October  i2*  Lord  Percy  embarked  his  army  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  cut  off  Washington  at  Harlem  Heights, 
1776. 

October  tZ*  Kingston,  New  York,  burned  by  the  British,. 
1777.  ^       . 

October  t4«  Carleton  took  possession  of  Crown  Point,. 
1776.     Congress  thanked  Sullivan  for  his  successful  expedi- 
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tion  against  the  Indians  and  appointed  the  second  Thursday 
in  December  as  a  thanksgiving  day,  1779. 

October  \5*  The  British  make  a  sortie  from  Yorktown  and 
spike  four  pieces  of  artillery,  1781. 

October  J 6.  Washington  retreated  from  Harlem  Heights, 
1776. 

October  \7*    Burgoyne  surrendered,  1777. 

October  J8.    Falmouth,  Maine,  burned  by  the  British,  1775. 

October  i9*  Cornwallis  surrendered  to  the  combined 
armies  of  America  and  France,  1781. 

October  20.  Washington  congratulated  the  troops  on  the 
victory  at  Yorktown,   1781. 

October  2L  The  British  prisoners  began  their  northward 
march  and  General  Washington  went  to  ofifer  his  thanks  to 
the  French  admiral  for  his  important  services,  1781. 

October  22^    British  repulsed  at  Fort  Mercer,  New  Jersey, 

1777- 

October  23»  Washington  established  his  headquarters  at 
White  Plains,  1776. 

October  24*  Tories  and  Indians  routed  in  a  battle  at  John- 
son Hall,  New  York,  1781. 

October  25*  Howe's  army  crossed  from  New  Rochelle  and 
encamped  four  miles  from  Wliite  Plains,  1776. 

October  26*  The  first  gun  fired  in  Virginia ;  British  re- 
pulsed in  an  attempt  to  land  at  Hampton,  1775. 

October  27.  The  continental  army  went  into  its  last  winter 
quarters  at  New  Windsor,  New^  Jersey,  1782. 

October  28*    Battle  of  White  Plains,  1776. 

October  29*  Washington  strengthened  his  defences  on 
Chatterton  Hill  and  baffled  Howe,  1776. 

October  30.  Washington  reported  that  the  navy  consisted 
of  the  Lynch,  the  Franklin,  the  Lee,  the  Warren,  the  Washing- 
ton and  the  H.arrison,  lyyS-  A  British  officer  wrote  of  the 
American  troops :  'T  believe  no  nation  ever  saw  such  a  set 
of  tatterdemaHons,  There  are  few  coats  among  them,  but 
what  are  out  at  elbows,  and  in  the  whole  army  there  is  scarce 
a  pair  of  breeches,"  1776. 

October  3 J.       Carleton    repulsed    by    Montgomery    near 
Montreal,  1775. 
25 
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HERALDRY. 

Elizabeth  Cliif or dNcif. 

"Agitation  is  the  basis  of  reform."  It  is  apparent  that 
there,  should  be  a  reform  in  the  use  of  coat-of-arms  in 
America.  The  agitation  now  observed  on  the  subject  lends 
encouragement  to  the  belief  that  a  form  of  heraldry  will  be 
adopted  in  America,  based  upon  deductions  from  the  rules 
that  govern  in  other  countries,  but  used  in  conformity  with 
Republican  principles.  The  committee  on  heraldry  of  the 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society  made  a 
forrnal  report  to  the  council,  15  December,  1898,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1899,  ^^^  pub- 
lished in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Reg- 
ister for  October,  1899.  The  following  from  that  report  has 
been  reprinted  on  a  slip  for  circulation  and  reads : 

"As  there  is  no  person  and  no  institution  in  the  United  States  with 
authority  to  regulate  the  use  of  coats-of-arms,  your  committee  dis- 
courages   their  display  in  any  way  or  form. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  as  subjects  of  a  government  recognizing 
heraldry,  certain  of  the  inhabitants  were  entitled  to  bear  coats-of- 
arms;  but  only  such  as  were  grantees  of  arms,  or  who  could  prove 
descent  in  the  male  line  from  an  ancestor  to  whom  arms  were  granted 
or  confirmed  by  the  heralds. 

Females  did  not  regularly  bear  arms,  but  the  daughter  of  an  arms- 
bearing  father  could  use  the  paternal  coat  in  a  lozenge.  When  she 
married,  such  arms  did  not  descend  to  her  children  (except  by  special 
authority),  unless  she  were  an  heiress  marrying  an  armiger,  and 
then  only  as  a  quartering  of  her  husband's  arms. 

The  mere  fact  that  an  individual  possessed  a  painting  of  a  coat  of 
arms,  used  it  upon  plate,  or  as  book-plate  or  seal,  or  had  it  put  upon 
his  gravestone,  is  not  proof  that  he  had  a  right  to  it. 

Proof  of  right  must  either  be  found  in  the  herald's  records,  or  be 
established  by  authenticated  pedigree  direct  from  an  arminger. 

A  coat-of-arms  did  not  belong  with  a  family  name,  but  only  to  the 
particular  family,  bearing  the  name,  to  whose  progenitor  it  had  been 
granted  or  confirmed;  and  it  was  as  purely  individual  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty as  a  homestead.  Hence  it  was  as  ridiculous  to  assume  arms 
without  being  able  to  prove  the  right,  as  it  would  now  be  to  make 
nse  of  a  representation  of  the  Washitigton  mansion  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
and  claim    it  as   having  been   the   original   property   of   one's    family. 
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unless  bearing  the  name  of  Washington  and  being  of  the  Hne  of  those 
who  owned  it." 

The  *'01cl  Northwest  Genealogical  Quarterly"  has  a  report 
from  the  committee  on  heraldry  in  that,  society  endorsing 
this  report  of  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Society.  These  reports  show  one  side  of  the  question,  the 
published  books  on  heraldry  by  leading  stationers  show  the 
other,  marking  it  might  be  said  the  extremes  of  the  agitation. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  represent  the  mid- 
dle ground.  People  in  general  and  Americans  in  particular 
enjoy  a  distinction  that  comes  from  heredity.  No  matter 
how  well  taken  the  objections  may  be  from  a  theoretical 
standpoint,   to  adopting  heraldry   in  America,   it  is   useless 
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for  professional  genealogists,  or  organized  societies  to 
legislate  against  it.  Therefore  theory  must  be  put  aside  and 
the  question  met  practically.  There  are  a  few  points  that 
all  interested  in  heraldry  should  be  familiar  with,  in  order  to 
use  what  is  appropriate.  Some  of  these  the  following  is  in- 
tended to  make  clear. 

The  coat-of-arms,  consisting  of  crest,  arms  and  motto,  be- 
long to  the  men  of  a  family  and  should  be  borne  only  by  them. 

The  women,  not  being  warriors,  never  carry  a  shield  into 
battle,  nor  wear  a  helmet. 

The  wife  is  entitled  to  the  arms  of  her  husband,  borne  on 
a  shield  the  same  as  his,  but  no  crest  or  motto. 

The  widow  may  bear  the  arms  of  her  late  husband  in  a 
lozenge,  but  without  crest  or  motto. 

The  daughter  may  bear  the  arms  of  the  father  in  a  lozenge, 
but  without  crest  or  motto. 
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TRUE   PATRIOTISM. 

By  Frances  Wright. 

Is  there  a  thought  can  fill  the  human  mind, 

More  pure,  more  vast,  more  generous,  more  refined 

Than  that  which  guides  the  enHghtened  patriot's  toil? 

Not  he  whose  view  is  bounded  by  his  soil; 

Not  he  whose  narrow  heart  can  only  shrine 

The  land,  the  people  that  he  calleth  mine; 

Not  he  who  to  set  up  that  land  on  high 

Will  make  whole  nations  bleed,  whole  nations  die; 

Not  he  who  calling  that  land's  rights  his  pride 

Trampleth  the  rights  of  all  the  earth  beside; 

No — he  it  is,  the  great,  the  generous  soul, 

Who  owneth  brotherhood  with  either  pole. 

Who  while  he  toils  the  day,  and  wakes  the  night 

For  the   dear  land  where  first  he   saw  the  light, 

Who,  to  adjust  her  wrongs,  advance  her  weal 

Support  her  freedom  or  her  woes  to  heal, 

Will  pour  his  strength,  his  sweat,  his  blood,  his  all; 

Still  ready  found  wherever  dangers  call; 

Who,  while  he  does  all  this  for  one  dear  soil 

Hath  yet  a  wider  home,  a  nobler  toil, 

Stretches  from  realm  to  realm  his  spacious  mind, 

And  guards  the  weal  of  all  the  human  kind; 

Holds  freedom's  banner  o'er  the  earth  unfurled. 

And  stands  the  guardian  angel  of  a  world! 

And  is  there  such?     And  asked  I?     Answer  GauU 

Answer,  America!     Who  heard  thy  call? 

The  first  loud  call  of  thy  yet  infant  tongue? 

Who  heard  and  answered  when  thy  larum  rung? 

Who  threw  behind  him  pleasure,  pomp  and  pride 

And  ran  a  stripling  to  thy  bleeding  side? 

Who  rushed  a  boy  from  out  the  hall  of  kings. 

And  ran  to  range  him  under  freedom's  wings? 

Who  for  a  people,  humble  yet  and  poor, 

Freely  poured  out  hjs  wealth,  his  strength,  his  gore? 

Who.   crowned   with   foreign    honors   in   his   youth, 

Return'd  to  build  at  home  the  shrine  of  truth? 

Who  first,  the  hero  of  all  nations  known. 

Returned  to  be  the  father  of  his  own? 

Lafayette,  great  Lafayette,  generous  name! 

To  speak  it  fires  my  youthful  cheeks  with  flame! 
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THE  COMPOSITE  AMERICAN. 

By  Maria  Coylc  Spccr  Andrczvs. 

Have  you  thought  what  a  great  international  mix 

We  shall  have  in  the  year  2176? 

The  mix  was  begun  in  the  dim  long  ago, 

With  the  emigrants  crossing  the  ocean,  you  know — 

Those  adventurous  spirits,  so  gallant  and  bold. 

From  the  countries  of  Europe,  decaying  and  old — 

And  some  of  them  looked  on  the  Indian  maid, 

Whose  attractions  cast  all  their  old  loves  in  the  shade, 

And  from  English  and  Frenchman,  from  Dutch  and  from  Swede, 

The  trouble  began  in  the  little  half-bre.ed. 

His  mother  was  dark  and  his  father  was  white. 

And  the  baby  was  mixed,  but  the  mix  was  all  right; 

And  now,  his  descendants  with  pride  would  afifront  us. 

Who  cannot  trace  back  to  some  Miss  Pocahontas? 

Then  ship-loads  of  maidens  crossed  over  the  blue, 

With  much  joy  in  their  hearts,  and  much  sea-sickness,  too; 

And  soon  in  the  wilderness  gracefully  curled 

The  smoke  from  the  hearthstone  of  home  in  new  world. 

Then  the  birdlings  flew  ofif  from  the  little  home  nest. 

And  winged  them  away,  on  their  own  little  quest. 

While  the  new  world  kept  beckoning  still  to  the  old. 

Saying,  ''Come  unto  me,  come  for  rest,  come  for  gold. 

Come  for  freedom  from  tyrant,  on  throne  or  in  church; 

Come  and  get  the  great  boon,  that  is  found  without  search." 

And  the  welcome  was  w^afted  far  over  the  wave. 

From  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave; 

And  the  weary  and  fainting,  the  weak  and  oppressed, 

In  thousands  came  flocking  for  freedom  and  rest. 

They  came  in  the  steerage,  they  came  in  saloon. 

In  the  emigrant  ship,  and  perhaps  in  balloon: 

And  they  were  not  all  labelled  with  letters  and  tags. 

And  set  up  in  corners,  like  boxes  and  bags. 

So  that  each  to  his  fellow  people  might  go. 

To  prevent  all  confusion  in  future — Ah  no! 

They  just  swarmed  to  our  shores  from  nobody  knows  wdiere. 

Till  the  sound  of  their  jargon  rent  holes  in  the  air; 

And  our  dear  Uncle  Samuel,  with  weloming  hand. 

Bade  them  all  to  walk  in  and  possess  his  great  land. 

He  embraced  every  one  with  a  fatherly  kiss. 

Pointing  north,  south  and  west — "for  the  way  you  can't  miss." 
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And  the  savage  came,  too,  not  on  pleasure  intent — 

The  Hottentot  black,  from  the  dark  continent — 

He  came  to  the  field,  to  the  furrow  and  plough, 

And  she,  to  the  kitchen  and  cradle,  but  now, 

She  has  gone,  with  her  cooking,  her  crooning,  her  love, 

To  the  home  of  our  dear  common  Master  above. 

And  our  babies  just  long  for  a  black  mammy's  cheek, 

But  her  black  and  tan  children  are  all  learning  Greek; 

And  thus  the  old  world  emptied  into  the  new; 

The  whole  thing  was  accomplished  without  much  ado; 

For  Englishman,  Dutchman,  for  German  and  Jew, 

For  Scotchman  and  Irishman — Scotch-Irish  too. 

For  the  Jap  and  the  Russian,  the  Frenchman  and  Pole, 

Full  plenty  is  here  for  each  hungering  soul; 

Full  room  for  the  world,  in  the  U.  S.  you  see. 

For  all  but  the  innocent  heathen  Chinee: 

Why  he  was  shut  out  and  the  rest  all  let  in, 

Was  simply  because  he  was  Mr.  Ah  Sin, 

With  such  powers  of  minute  and  exact  imitation. 

The  government  had  to  prevent  immigration, 

And  leave  him  at  home  with  the  good  missionary, 

Who  never  would  teach  him  to  mix  "Tom  and  Jerry;" 

For  here  he  would  learn  how  to  drink  and  to  swear, 

He  would  learn  to  mock  parents,  to  live  without  prayer; 

He  would  see  in  this  land  of  so-called  Christian  people, 

Those  hundreds  and  thousands,  in  sight  of  church  steeple. 

Their  lives  rich  and  happy,  with  gifts  of  His  love. 

Who  never  give  thought  to  the  Giver  above. 

So  they  shut  out  this  harmless,  this  queer  oriental. 

With  small  almond  eyes  and  a  queue  ornamental. 

But  I  rather  suspect  he  will  be  in  the  mix, 

Before   twenty-one    hundred   and    seventy-six: 

Now,  from  all  this  most  heterogeneous  stock, 

Do  you  know  that  each  day  Uncle  Sam  winds  his  clock. 

Just  millions  are  matched  without  reason  or  rhyme, 

And  just  millions  of  babies  bawl  for  the  first  time? 

And  while  many  are  straight  little  Hans.  Pat  and  Biddy, 

The  most  are  so  mixed  they  are  foolish  and  giddy; 

They  cannot  tell  whether — indeed  never  will — 

To  hurrah  for  Victoria  or  young  Kaiser  Bill; 

So  these  mixed  little  creatures  keep  perfectly  calm. 

While  the  old  eagle  screeches  for  good  Uncle  Sam. 

But  this  is  to-day,  and  the  rest  is  to  tell. 
For  the  mixing  goes  on,  as  ingredients   swell, 
Till  all  chemistry  fails  to  efifect  a  solution, 
And  arms  can  not  do  it  without  revolution. 
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With  national  traits  flying  wildly  around, 

With  their  national  pride  lying  low  on  the  ground, 

What,  in  all  the  creation,  will  ever  they  do, 

To  decide  which  is  which,  or  to  tell  who  is  who: 

When  a  composite  something  is  not  a  live  actor, 

But  only  a  number,  'tis  easy  to  factor; 

But  this  international  amalgamation, 

Declines  to  be  factored,  defies  cancellation, 

Which  simplest  of  methods  might  sweetly  repay  us, 

And  bring  heav'nly  order  from  out  of  the  chaos; 

But  trouble  increases  with  each  generation. 

And  every  new  product  of  multiplication 

Is  more  and  more  rent  with  contending  emotions, 

Which  ebb  and  which     flow  in  exactest  proportions: 

He  is  volatile,  sober,  loquacious,  laconic, 

Morose  or  anarchic,  phlegmatic,  platonic. 

In  just  the  proportions  his  ancestors  have 

Been  Dago,  Norwegian,  Scotch-Irish  or  Slav. 

Just  imagine  the  freaks,  when  a  Comanche  pappy 

Has  dude  for  descendant — society  chappie: 

When  hand-organ  man,  with  his  monkey  on  back, 

Can  rejoice  in  a  prefix  of  Van,  Von  or  Mac: 

With  such  great  international  mess  and  confliction 

Our  land  will  be  full  of  absurd  contradiction, 

Be  worse  than  the  hen  that  had  ducks  for  her  chicks, 

In  twenty-Qne  hundred  and  seventy-six: 

But  maybe  our  goddess  will  find  out  a  way, 

To  settle  the  question  before  that  great  day. 

To  accomplish  the  fusion  of  opposite  souls-. 

With  their  tastes  and  opinions,  remote  as  the  poles. 

They  are  coming  like  crops  in  the  showers  of  spring. 

The  Alaskan,  the  Cuban  and  every  such  thing,  ^ 

Filipino,  Hawaiian,  all  joyful'  and  free, 

All  stretching  their  hands  out  across  the  great  sea. 

All  scrambling  to  join  in  the  general  mixture. 

To  get  in  the  swim,  as  a  fact  and  a  fixture. 

From  the  lands  beyond  ocean — far  East  and  far  West, 

From  the  iceberg,  equator  and  isles  of  the  blest, 

And  the  goddess  of  liberty — bless  her  dear  soul — 

She  is  stirring  them  up,  in  her  big  mixing  bowl: 

How  the  cake  will  turn  out — not  for  you  or  for  me — 

But  our  distant  descendants  will  be  there  to  see; 

Let  us  hope  that  from  the  east,  from  the  west,  north  and  south 

She  may  serve  up  a  whole,  that  will  melt  in  the  mouth; 

Not  a  sponge  cake,  or  layers  of  chocolate  or  jell, 

But  a  genuine,  old-fashioned  fruit  cake — ah,  well. 

You  know  of  its  virtues — there's  good,  steady  wheat, 
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With  sugar  and  eggs  beaten  foamy  and  sweet, 

Enriched  with  the  gold  of  the  dairy  and  churn, 

With  currants  and  raisins  and  spices  to  burn; 

With  whipping  and  chopping,  and  mixing,  compounding, 

With  baking  and  icing — result  is  astounding — 

All   merged  into  something,  so  rich  and  delicious, 

It  tickles  the  palate  of  taste  most  capricious; 

The  maiden  dreams  on  it — the  poet,  the  sage; 

Like  the  juice  of  the  vintage,  it  mellows  with  age; 

It  graces  the  feast,  when  life-partners  we  take, 

That  time-honored  blessing,  the  wedding  fruit  cake. 

And  so,  at  the  great  international  show. 

May  Columbia's  cake  never  turn  out  all  dough: 

Just  behold  her — triumphant,  her  nation  she  brings, 

To  display  to  the  monarchs,  the  queens  and  the  kings, 

With  what  skill  she  has  taken  their  tender  and  tough 

And  produced  a  composite  of  genuine  stufif. 

When  our  goddess  that  stands  on  the  capitol  dome 

Sends  out  cards  to  the  world  to  announce  she's  "at  home' 

May  they  find  that  her  mixture  of  solid  and  sweet 

Of  prosy  and  spicy  is  mixture  that's  meet. 

For  a  feast  of  the  gods,  as  their  toddies  they  mix. 

In  the  great  year  of  grace, — 2176: 

It  is  said  that  the  cup  which  inebriates  most, 

Is  the  cup  where  the  liquors  are  mixed  by  mine  host; 

And  so,  in  a  high,  representative  sense. 

The  composite  American,  where'er  or  whence. 

Is  the  maiden,   so  perfect  in  tact  and  in   grace, 

She  always  has  won  international  race; 

With  her  ancestral  lines,  so  diverse  and  divergent. 

She's  kin  to  all  Europe,  effete  or  insurgent. 

Her  blood  is  so  mixed,  she  intoxicates  all — 

She  goes  to  their  heads  and  their  hearts  and  the}    fall 

At  the  feet  of  our  richest  American  pearl. 

The  mixed  and  still  mixing  American  girl. 


REAL  DAUGHTERS. 

Mrs.  Drusilla  Hall  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Drusilla  Hall  Johnson  celebrated  her  ninety-fifth 
birthday  July  30,  and  it  was  an  event  of  more  than  ustial  in- 
terest. The  Daugfiters  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  which 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  member,  called  and  extended  their  con- 
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gratiilations,  and  many  tributes  of  respect  were  presented  as 
remembrances  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  born  in  Huntington,  July  30,  1805,  and 
was  the  daughter  of  Aaron  Hall,  who  served  seven  years  in 
the  Revolution.  '  Her  grandfather  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  chosen 
to  draft  the  Massachusetts  constitution.  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
one  of  ten  children.  She  attended  the  Hopkins  academy  in 
Hadley  and  taught  school  for  several  years.  She  was  married 
May  I,  1835, to  Alfred  Johnson, of  Hadley, where  she  lived  for 
fifty-five  years.  She  has  been  in  Florence  five  years.  Her 
husband  died  in  1886  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  after  fifty-one 
years  of  married  life.  Seven  children  were  born  to  them,  of 
whom  four  survive,  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Johnson,  an  Episcopal 
minister  in  Wisconsin ;  Herbert  S.  of  Andover ;  Edward,  of 
Hadley,  and  Miss  Sara  H.  Johnson,  with  whom  her  mother 
lives.  Mrs.  Johnson  retains  her  faculties  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. She  is  able  to  read  the  daily  papers  and  has  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  South  Africa  and  Chinese  affairs,  yet  declares 
with  no  little  emphasis  that  the  world  is  turning  "upside 
down." 

She  recalls  many  incidents  in  the  war  of  1812,  particularly 
the  celebration  of  Jackson's  victory  at  New  Orleans.  She  saw 
Lafayette  in  Northampton  in  1824,  and  had  the  honor  of 
shaking  hands  with  that  distinguished  general.  Clifton  John- 
son, the  author,  is  Mrs.  Johnson's  great  nephew,  and  one  of 
his  books  is  founded  on  the  recollections  of  his  great  aunt. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Hicks  Brownkll. 

It  is  esteemed  a  great  honor  to  have  as  a  member  of  a 
chapter,  one  whose  father  fought  to  secure  our  indepen- 
dence. Mrs.  Brownell  is  a  ''real  daughter"  of  the  Oueque- 
chan  Chapter,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Barney  Hicks,  who  was  born  in  1754.  Before  he  was 
of  age  he  became  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  After  some 
months  in  service  he  fitted  out  a  sloop  for  the  \\>st 
Indian  trade.  His  sloop  was  captured  by  a  British 
cruiser    before    night    of    the    first    day    out.     Not    being 
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able  to  take  the  prize  into  Newport  on  account  of 
a  storm  they  bore  away  for  New  York.  They  were  cast 
away  near  the  Jersey  shore.  All  were  drowned  except  Cap- 
tain Hicks,  five  companions  and  their  faithful  dog.  They 
swam  together  seven  miles,  reaching  a  small  desert  island. 
Here  without  food  or  fresh  water  Captain  Hicks  saw  his  com- 
panions die  one  after  another.  The  dog  who  kept  him  alive 
by  lying  close  for  warmth  died  the  day  before  his  rescue.  The 
cold  was  intense.  Captain  Hicks  was  so  badly  frozen  he  was 
obliged  to  have  both  feet  amputated  after  the  lapse  of  20 
years. 

He  remained  at  the  house  he  first  reached  one  year,  then 
partially  recovering  he  soon  fitted  out  a  privateer  and  in  three 
weeks  assisted  in  capturing  a  British  vessel,  and  with  his 
share  of  the  prize  money  paid  his  year's  board.  He  soon 
sailed  as  captain  of  another  privateer  and  was  very  success- 
ful, but  was  finally  captured  and  was  held  as  a  prisoner  two- 
years.  After  the  war  he  entered  the  merchant  service,  mak- 
ing forty-two  trips  to  the  West  Indies  as  captain,  after  he  lost 
both  feet.  He  used  crutches  and  wore  a  sort  of  iron  boot. 
His  last  voyage  was  to  the  East  Indies  and  Africa. 

He  married  about  1798  Sarah  Cook,  born  in  1776.  They 
had  12  children,  our  real  daughter  being  the  eleventh.  Cap- 
tain Hicks  died  in  1842.  He  had  all  the  sturdy  virtues  of  those 
early  days.  He  was  thrifty  and  prosperous.  His  house  was  a 
refuge  for  relatives,  showing  he  had  the  generous  heart  that 
usually  accompanies  bravery.  Notwithstanding  all  his  ser- 
vices and  sufferings  he  never  asked  for  a  pension.  Mrs.  B  ow- 
nell  was  an  orphan  at  14.  Her  mother  died  six  years  before 
her  father.  She  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  her 
education  being  finished  in  the  high  school  in  Fairhaven.  At 
17  she  became  a  teacher,  following  this  congenial  employ- 
ment until  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Ephraim  Woodbridge  Brow- 
nell.  Of  the  26  guests  at  the  wedding,  all,  including  the 
husband,  have  passed  on  before.  Mrs.  Brownell  speaks  of 
her  life  as  being  exceptionally  uneventful.  Her  memory  is 
enriched  by  the  many  changes  she  has  witnessed  in  the  four- 
score years  of  this  remarkable  century.  Before  her  marriage 
she  took  a  trip  to  Boston  on  a  visit,  traveling  all  day  in  a 
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stage  coach.  She  visited  the  navy-yard,  state  prison,  theater, 
etc.  Fifty  years  after  she  went  again,  accompanied  by  her 
two  daughters.  Not  many  are  favored  in  having  one's  facul- 
ties preserved  to  enjoy  a  similar  round  of  sight-seeing  after 
50  years. 

We  have  been  hearing  about  the  dress  of  the  colonial  and 
Revolutionary  times.  The  years  when  our  real  daughter  was 
young  seemed  to  show  much  less  eccentricity.  Let  me  de- 
scribe the  wedding  gown ;  a  light  fawn  color  silk ;  bodice  laced 
over  a  white  kerchief,  or  we  might  call  it  a  chemisette ;  full 
skirt ;  a  cape  of  the  silk  to  wear  to  church,  cut  out  in  points 
or  blocks  and  edged  with  cord ;  a  white  leghorn  bonnet  trim- 
med with  white  satin  ribbon.  We  are  sure  the  young  couple 
would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  present,  and  she 
modestly  tells  me,  "Mr.  Brownell  was  a  very  handsome  man.'^ 
And  now  the  fullness  of  years  has  come  to  our  honored  sister. 
The  long  look  back  is  filled  with  many  sweet  and  precious 
memories.  As  she  sits  in  the  twilight  of  life  may  she  always 
be  assured  it  is  only  between  lights  and  that  the  dawn  will 
bring  completeness. 

"Fill,  brief  or  long  her  granted  span 
Of  life  with  love  to  Thee  and  man. 
Bring  when  tbou  wilt  the  hour  of  rest, 
But  let  her  last  days  be  her  best." 

EmIIvY  J.  Tu^TS   COBURN. 


REVOLUTIONARY  RECORDS 


This  department  is  intended  for  hitherto  unpublished  or  practically 
inaccessible  records  of  patriots  of  the  War  of  American  Independ- 
ence, which  records  may  be  helpful  to  those  desiring  admission  to 
the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  to  the 
registrars  of  the  chapters.  Such  data  will  be  gladly  received  by  the 
editor  of  this  magazine. 

THE  HIGHLANDERS  IN  GEORGIA. 

The  Highlanders  of  Georgia  were  patriotic  to  a  marked 
degree.  The  second  week  of  January,  1775,  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  now  Darien,  passed  a  series  of  reso- 
hitions  approving  the  efforts  of  Boston  and  the  congress  to 
secure  the  liberties  of  the  colonies.  They  chose  delegates  to 
represent  the  parish  in  a  provincial  congress  and  instructed 
them  to  urge  the  appointment  of  two  delegates  to  the  conti- 
nental congress. 

On  July  4,  1775,  the  provincial  congress  met  at  Tondee's 
long  room.  Savannah.  Every  district  was  represented.  St. 
Andrew's  parish  sent  the  following  patriots  as  their  dele- 
gates : 

Jonathan  Cochran,  William  Jones,  Peter  Tarlin,  Lachlan  Mcintosh, 
William  Mcintosh,  George  Threadcroft,  John  Wesent,  Roderick  Mc- 
intosh, John  Witherspoon,  George  Mcintosh,  Allen  Stuart,  John  Mc- 
intosh, Raymond  Demere. 


SOME  PRISON  SHIP  MARTYRS. 

Jeremiah  Lay  was  the  third  child  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Grinnell) 
Lay  and  was  born  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  January  13,  1715.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  captured  and  sent  to  Halifax  on 
the  armed  ship,  "Blaze  Castle,"  together  with  Aaron  Piatt,  William 
Carter,  Abisha  Chapman,  Abner  Stannard,  Jr.,  Josiah  Wolcott,  Daniel 
Jones,  and  John  Stannard,  Jr.  All  died  on  the  prison  ship  but 
Daniel  Jones  and  John  Stannard,  Jr.     All  were  from  Saybrook.     Jere- 
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miah  Lay  died  on  the  prison  ship  in  1778,  aged  63  years.     He  married 

Deborah  ,  who  died  February  24,  1792. 

Ezra  Lay,  third  child  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Spencer)  Lay,  was 
born  at'  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  April  26,  1752.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  British  and  carried  to  Halifax.  After  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Saybrook  and  married  Hetty  Kelsey. — From  Mrs.  Anxa 
Morgan  Lay  Blake. 

Jacob  Hatpiaway,  born  October  15,  1752,  and  Shadrach  Hathaway, 
born  August  7,  1754,  sons  of  Jacob  Hathaway,  both  died  on  the 
Jersey  prison  ship. — From  G.  W.  R.  Rathbone. 

"James  K.  Child,  at  the  age  of  14  years,  and  Thomas  Child,  at  the 
age  of  13  years,  went  privateering  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution; 
were  taken  prisoners  and  confined  on  boitrd  the  old  'Jersey'  prison 
ship  lying  at  the  Wallabout,  New  York,  or  Brooklyn;  were  sent  on 
a  cartel  to  Boston  and  there  discharged,  sick  and  covered  with  ver- 
min and  left  to  walk  and  beg  their  way  as  best  they  could  back  to 
their  home  in  Connecticut.  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  he  well 
remembered  that  one  of  the  sentinels  said  as  he  was  passed  over  the 
side  of  the  ship  that  it  would  make  but  little  difTference  whether  that 
fellow  went  or  not." — Extract  from  a  letter  laritten  by  Hezekiah 
Child,  son  of  James  K.  Child,  January  6.  1864. 

The  father  and  grandfather  of  James  Kelly  Child  were  shipbuilders 
which  might  account  for  his  being  on  a  privateer  at  such  an  early 
age.  James  Kelly  Child  lived  to  build  gun-boats  for  the  war  of 
1812.     He  was  born  in  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  August  30,  1763. 

Elisha  TilTon,  born  at  Chilmark,  Martha's  Vineyard,  October  23. 
1763;  was  shot  while  attempting  to  escape  from  the  prison  ship  and 
died  in  a  few  days,  August  20,  1781. 

Peter  Norton,  of  MSrtha's  Vineyard,  is  supposed  to  have  died  on 
the  "Jersey"  prison  ship. — From  Mrs.  Martha  Norris.  Coast  De- 
fence Chapter,  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Peter  Norton's  name  is  found  in  the  list  of  Prison  Ship  Martyrs 
published  by  the  "Old  Brooklynites."  This  list  was  obtained  after 
diligent  search  among  the  records  of  the  British  war  department;  it 
contains  all  the  names  that  could  be  found  but  is  the  record  of  the 
"Jersey"  prison  ship  alone.  The  "Scorpion,"  "John."  "Strombolo.'^ 
"Falmouth,"  "Hunter,"  "Prince  of  Wales,"  and  "Transport"  were 
also  used  as  prison  ships. 

Samuel  Doty  was  born  in  Sharon,  Connecticut,  married  Anna 
Shepard  in  1784.  He  was  a  privateersman  from  Stonington.  Con- 
necticut, taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  the  prison  ship  in  New  York 
Harbor;  was  reduced  by  much  suflfering.  Was  finally  released.  He 
served  with  Montgomery  at  Canada  and  with  Gates  at  Saratoga. — 
Ida  Doty  Whiteield,  Ilion,  New  York. 
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Names  of  Pensioners  for  Revolutionary  or  Military  Service 
IN  SoiTTH  Carolina,  1840. 


Froju  the  "Census  of  Pensioners,"  1841. 


Solomon  Abbott, 
Judith  Abrahams, 
Richard  Addis, 
Charles  Allen, 
Peter  Arant, 
Leven  Argrove, 
William  Armstrong, 

John  Bagwell, 
William  Bagwell, 
Ihomas  Bailey, 
William  Bailey, 
John  Barber, 
Leonard  Beasly, 
Robert  Belcher, 
Mrs.  George  Bell, 
Reuben  Bennett, 
Joshua  Betterton, 
John  Bird, 
John  Bishop, 
Nicholas  Bishop, 
Jacob  Black, 
Joseph  Black, 
William  Blakely,  Sr. 
John  Blackney, 
Tilman  Bobo, 
Thomas  Boggs, 
George  Bone, 
James  Brian,  Sr., 
Reuben  Brock, 
Smith  Brooks, 
John  Brooksher, 
John  Brown, 
Mrs.  Mary  Brown, 
James  Brown, 
Pollard  Brown, 
Tarlton  Brown, 
Thomas  Burbage, 
John  Burns, 
Andrew  Burnside, 
Richard  Burton, 
Needham  Busby, 


James  Caldwell, 
Joseph  Caldwell, 
Joel  Calaham, 
Archy  Campbell, 
James  Campbell, 
Henry  Canon, 
Greenbury  Caps, 
S.  Cardozo, 
James  Carlisle, 
William  Carson, 
Elizabeth  Carter, 
Paul  Castleberry, 
Meshack  Chandler, 
Mordacai  Chandler, 
Samuel  Chandler, 
Thomas  M.  Chandler, 
John  China, 
Edward  Clement, 
Clem  Clemmons, 
William  Clark, 
John  Cobb, 
John  Collins,  Sr., 
John  Colwell, 
John  Con, 
P.  Conner, 
Lewis  Cook, 
William  Cook, 
Ripley  Copeland, 
Abner  Corley, 
Zachariah  Corwill, 
Robert  Cowley, 
William  Coxe, 
John  Craig, 
William  Crane,  Sr., 
Anthony  Crocker, 
Solomon  Crocker, 
John  Culp, 
Harmon  Cummins, 
Nicholas  Cump,  Sr., 

i'.zekial  Daniel, 
Jonathan  Davis, 


Thomas  Davis, 
William  Day, 
Thomas  Denson, 
Martin  Dewitt, 
Runnels  Dill, 
William  Dodd, 
Daniel  O.  Dom, 
Sally  Downs, 
Robert  Duncan, 
Peter  Dubose, 

Catharine  Edwards, 
James  Eidson, 
Henry  Emerson, 
William  Entreken, 
Perry  Evans, 
Philip  Evans, 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Farr, 
'ihomas  Farrar, 
John  Farrow, 
Paul  Finley, 
Albert  Forte, 
Samuel  Fowler, 
James  Frashier, 
John  Freeman, 
Richard  Freeman, 
J.  B.  Fulton, 
Ephraim  Gandy, 
Adam  Garick, 
Jane  Gaston, 
William  Gibbs, 
Erasmus  Gibson, 
Col.  George  Gill, 
Daniel  Gilmore, 
Sarah  Godfrey, 
William  Gossett, 
William  Grant, 
Jesse  Griffin, 
Joseph  Griffin, 
Margaret  B.  Gruber, 
Lsaac  Gregory, 
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William   Guest, 
Aaron  Guyton, 

Solomon  Hall, 
Susanna  Hall, 
Col.  Samuel  Hammond, 
Robert  Hannah, 
John  Harris, 
Moses  Harris, 
Robert  Harris, 
Charlotte  Haskell, 
John  Haskew, 
Mary  R.  Hatch, 
John  Hays. 
Thomas  Hays, 
Charlotte  Head, 
Drewry  Hearn, 
Ezekial  Henderson, 
Thomas   Henderson, 
Nancy  Higgins, 
Jesse  Hicks,  Sr., 
Peter  Hilliard, 
John  Hinson, 
William  Hodges, 
John  Holcomb, 
Jordan  Holcomb, 
Daniel  Holder, 
James  Hollis. 
William  Holme, 
Claburn  Holt, 
William  Hopkins, 
Andrew  Houser, 
James  Howard. 
William  G.  Hopkins, 
William  Howie, 
William  Hubbard, 
Capt.    Ambrose   Hud- 
gens, 
Stephen  Huff, 
Samuel  Huggins, 
Andrew  Hughes, 
William  Hughes, 
k.  James  Hunter, 

John  James, 
Joseph  Jameson, 
Elizabeth  Jeffords, 


Ellis  Johnson, 
Howell  Johnson, 
Rowland  Johnson, 
Jacob  Jones, 
Nathaniel  Jones, 
Samuel  Jones, 
Jesse  Jordan, 

Edmund  Kelly, 
Andrew  Kerr, 
Robert  Killpatrick, 
Isabella  King, 
James  King, 
John  King, 
Ann   Kingman, 
Jacob  Kittle, 
John  Knight, 
John  Kolb, 

Catharine  Lafar, 
Lewis  Land, 
Mrs.  Rachel  Lazarus, 
Benjarr.in  Lindsey, 
William  Lister,  Sr., 
Richard  Locke, 
James  Lockhart, 
Robert  Long, 
Basil  Lowe, 
Dennis  Lowe, 

John  McClure, 
Redden  McCoy, 
John  McDill, 
John  McDonald,  Sr., 
Samuel  McElhenny, 
Stephen  McElhenny, 
John  McElwee, 
William  Mcintosh, 
Major  Joseph  Mcjem 

kin, 
Thomas  McKay, 
Archibald  McMahon, 
Peter  McMahan, 
John  McMurry, 
James  McWherter, 
Benjamin  McWhorter, 
Marty  G.  Mathews, 


Henry  Meredith, 
Thomas  Milford, 
Major  William  Millun, 
John  B.  Mitchell, 
William   Moore, 
William  Morehead, 
Samuel  Morrow, 
David  Morton, 
uilley  Moss, 
Mrs.  Isaac  Motte, 
L.  R.  Munnerling, 

Sherwood  Nance, 
Benjamin  Neighbor, 
James  Neill, 
Jesse  Neville, 
Reuben  Newman, 
William  Nobles, 
Zilpha  Nobles, 

Levi  Odam, 
John  Osborn, 
John  O'Shields, 
Geoffrey  O'Shields, 
Frederick  Owen, 
bhedrick  Owen, 

Daniel  Palmer, 
Job  Palmer, 
John  Parker, 
Drury  Parkham, 
David  Patten, 
Alexander  Peden, 
Isham  Peoples, 
Hugh  Phillips, 
Levi  Phillips, 
Dura  Pilkington,  Sr., 
Henry  Pitts, 
Hancock  Porter, 
Joshua  Pruett, 
William  Purse, 

Daniel  Quinn. 
Mi'es  Radford, 
James  Ramsey, 
Phebe  Randal. 
Nap  Raymond, 
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Henry  Rhay, 
Henry  B.  Rice, 
U.  Richardson, 
Joseph  Righton, 
Peter  Roberts, 
Samuel  Roberts,  Sr. 
Ann  Rochester, 
Daniel  Rodgers, 
George  Roebuck, 
Ahaz  Rogers, 
John  Rogers, 

David  Saddler,  Sr., 
Robin  Savage, 
David  Sarzedas, 
Willis  Scroggins, 
James  Seay, 
George  Seigler, 
William  Shaw, 
John  Sloan, 
Charles  Smith, 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Smith, 
James  Smith, 


Jesse  Smith, 
John  Buckner  Smith, 
Mourning  Smith, 
William  Smith, 
Charles  Spann,  Sr., 
Obadiah  Spears, 
John  Starr, 
John  Steward, 
David  Stinson, 
John  Stoutmay, 
Elizabeth  Stroble, 
Lewis  Stubbs,  Sr., 

Adam  Teem, 
John  Thrift, 
Henry  Timmanson, 
Christians  Teulon, 
Samuel  Turner, 

William  Vaughan, 
W.  Valendenham, 
David  Verner, 
John  Verner, 


George  Walker, 
Richard  Wall, 
John  Warnock, 
Samuel  Warren, 
Joseph  West, 
William  West,   Sr., 
Delilah  Williams, 
Thomas  Williams, 
Charles  Williamson, 
William  Williamson,, 
Augustin  Wilson, 
John  Wilson, 
John  Wilson, 
Newman  Wilson, 
Robert  Wilson, 
William  Wingo, 
Jacob  Wise, 
Thomas  Word, 
Francis  Wylie, 

James  Young, 

Major  Thomas  Young,. 


'All  honor  to  the  brave. 

Who  in  the  cause  of  freedom  fought. 
Who  could  not  be  a  Tory  knave. 

Or  by  the  British  bought." 
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Andrew  Jackson  Chapter  (Talladega,  Alabama). — The 
work  of  this  chapter  can  be  best  shown  by  the  following 
memorial  which  was  prepared  and  presented  to  congress, 
March  14,  1900. 

"To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled: 

"The  executive  committee  of  the  Andrew  Jackson  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  Talladega,  Alabama,  ap- 
pointed at  a  regular  meeting  on  the  20th  day  of  October  last,  under 
one  of  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted,  w^ere  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  and  presenting  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
a  memorial  embodying  the  action  of  said  chapter,  accompanied  with 
such  statistics  and  information  as  the  committee  might  deem  expe- 
dient. 

"The  chapter  which  committed  this  grave  duty  to  your  memorial- 
ists is  one  representing  in  an  unusual  degree  the  intellectual  and 
patriotic  women  of  the  country;  who,  greatly  desiring  to  commemor- 
ate the  fortitude  and  courage  of  such  men  as  the  long-neglected 
heroes  of  the  battle  of  Talladega,  met  and  considered  the  importance 
of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  these  brave  men  by  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  monument  at  Talladega,  Alabama,  and  all  gave  utterance  to 
the  sentiment  that  an  appeal  for  an  appropriation  should  be  presented 
to  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Doubtless  a  review  of  the  terrible  tragedy  enacted  upon  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Talladega,  Alabama,  November  9,  1813,  one 
of  the  most  sanguinary  engagements  of  the  long  and  bloody  drama 
known  as  the  Creek  war,  will  recall  to  your  minds  events  which  have 
become  historical.  Aroused  by  the  great  Indian  orator,  Tecumseh, 
the  Muscogees  or  Creeks  entered  the  powerful  savage  league  insti- 
gated by  the  British.  With  the  intrepid  chieftain,  Weatherford,  as 
their  leader,  after  committing  several  murders  and  ravages  upon  the 
Anglo-American  pioneers  in  Alabama,  they  began  the  war  in  earnest 
on  August  13th,  with  the  horrible  massacre  of  Fort  Minis.  The 
distressing  tidings  of  this  wanton  destruction  of  the  courageous  set- 
tlers of  this  territory  spread  rapidly  abroad.  Filled  with  wrath  sev- 
eral thousand  brave  men  responded  to  the  call  to  arms  issued  by  the 
governors  of  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  territories,  many 
sympathetic  volunteers  from  other  states  and  territories  joining  them. 

25 
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"The  gallant  Tennesseans,  with  General  Jackson  in  command,  were 
the  first  to  enter  Alabama  territory,  after  experiencing  many  dithcul- 
ties  in  collecting  supplies  and  crossing  the  broad  mountain  plateau 
near  the  Tennessee  river.  Accompanied  by  the  valiant  Generals 
Coffee,  Hall,  Dyer  and  Roberts,  early  in  November  he  reached  a 
point  on  the  Coosa  river  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Indian  village 
called  Talladega  or  Bordertown.  At  this  point  he  built  a  fort  he 
called  Fort  Strother.  While  here  the  noted  friendly  warrior,  Jim 
Fife,  by  the  characteristic  strategem  that  is  well  known  in  history 
escaped  from  Fort  Lashley,  in  Talladega  town,  enveloped  in  an  im- 
mense hog-skin,  and  came  to  notify  General  Jackson  that  a  few 
friendly  Indians  and  some  authorities  say,  white  people  also,  were 
beleaguered  in  Fort  Lashley,  and  would  certainly  be  butchered  next 
day  if  they  were  not  rescued  by  Jackson's  men. 

"Before  sunrise  next  morning,  November  9th,  Jackson  surrounded 
the  Creek  encampment.  The  infantry  under  Generals  Hall  and  Rob- 
erts, were  stationed  on  the  northwest,  with  Jackson  on  the  north. 
The  mounted  riflemen  took  a  position  on  the  southeast,  the  cavalry 
being  placed  on  the  south.  The  Indians,  about  1,100  in  number,  were 
concealed  among  the  cane  and  willows  along  the  stream  and 
encamped  about  the  large  spring  near  the  fort.  At  8  o'clock,  Jackson 
discharged  a  heavy  fire  into  this  encampment  and  the  carnage  began. 
The  red  men  made  their  first  attack  upon  Hall  and  Roberts'  position. 
The  diabolical  screams  of  the  painted  savages  first  caused  some  of 
the  militia  to  give  way,  but  the  breach  was  soon  filled  by  the  intrepid 
leaders.  No  quarter  was  asked  and  none  was  given.  After  a  brief 
but  brave  resistance,  the  Creeks  retreated.  The  retreat  became  a 
rout,  and  in  their  flight  about  300  warriors  were  cut  down  and  as 
many  were  slain  upon  the  battle  ground.  They  refused  to  surrender 
and  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  peace,  but  endeavored  to  escape  into 
the  recesses  of  the  forest.  Jackson  knew  their  intractable  nature 
and  realized  that  escape  meant  reinforced  danger  to  the  white  popu- 
lation and  that  war  to  extermination  alone  would  save  them. 

"Fifteen  brave  men  lost  their  lives  at  the  battle  of  Talladega  and 
85  were  wounded,  3  of  whom  died  on  the  march  to  Fort  Strother  and 
were  brought  back  to  Talladega  for  burial.  Among  these  was  the  gal- 
lant Lieut.  Barton.  The  dead  were  all  laid  in  one  grave  with  a  lime- 
stone masonry  built  around  them  supporting  a  wooden  roof  above. 
These  have  gradually  fallen  away  and  the  desolate  grave  alone  in  a 
field  bordering  upon  the  property  of  an  iron  furnace  is  in  danger  of 
being  buried  beneath  the  slag  and  debris  accumulating  near  it.  Of 
the  82  wounded  soldiers  who  left  the  batttlefield  of  Talladega  about 
26  or  30  died  and  were  buried  near  the  site  of  what  was  Fort  Williams, 
on  Coosa  river. 

"Such  was  the  battle  of  Talladega.  Several  fierce  encounters  fol- 
lowed and  the  famous  Creek  war  was  ended  by  the  batttle  of  Horse- 
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shoe  Bend,  by  Jackson  and  his  gallant  soldiers.  They  had  about  ex- 
terminated the  Creek  tribe  and  secured  the  safety  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  in  this  section  of  the  United  States,  and  yet,  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  elements,  their  resting  place  is  fast  losing  its  identity. 
Such  courageous  men — 

'Though  slain  in  fight  they  be, 

Have  left  their  country  safe  and  their  people  free.' 

"The  Andrew  Jackson  Chapter  has  started  a  fund  which  they  are 
increasing  as  fast  as  the  circumstances  will  allow  to  their  continued 
and  constant  efforts.  They  look  with  horror  and  indignation  upon  the 
fact  that  these  noble  sons  of  America,  who  (while  protecting  the  wo- 
men and  children  of  the  brave  pioneers  of  Alabama  from  the  merciless 
scalping-knife  and  their  homes  from  the  flames  at  the  hands  of  the 
treacherous  savage  in  1813)  lost  their  lives  in  the  brave  struggle  with 
the  savage  foe,  lie  buried,  17  in  number,  in  one  lonely  grave,  with  only 
a  few  rude  stones  to  mark  their  honored  resting  place.  This  in  no 
way  befits  the  graves  of  heroes  nor  encourages  our  youths,  who  wit- 
ness this  disregard  of  valor,  to  jeopardize  their  lives  in  battle  for  the 
prospect  of  such  wanton  neglect,  which  is  a  shame  on  this  the  grand- 
est of  governments  to  allow. 

"The  ladies  of  the  Andrew  Jackson  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  with  earnest  zeal  discussed  and  with  unanimity 
reached  the  conclusion  embodied  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  them 
in  their  regular  meeting,  October  20,  1899,  and  which  now  be- 
comes the  duty  of  your  memorialists  to  urge  upon  the  national  legis- 
lature. This  is  that  they  make  a  suitable  appropriation  of  an  amount 
sufficient  to  purchase  a  lot  or  lots  in  the  Talladega  cemetery  and 
remove  the  bones  of  these  soldiers  buried  near  Talladega  and  Fort 
Williams  thereto,  and  to  erect  a  fitting  monument  in  the  city  of  Talla- 
dega to  these  worthy  dead,  and  thus  rescue  their  graves  from  the 
desecration  and  oblivion  which  will  soon  be  their  fate  unless  a  dona- 
tion by  your  honorable  body  preserves  them. 

"The  aid  asked  for  and  the  benefits  sought  to  be  received  through 
this  liberal  action  of  the  government  will  be  supplemented  by  the 
efforts  of  the  ladies  and  by  private  subscriptions,  and  the  funds  do- 
nated will  be  made  to  do  as  much  honor  as  possible  to  the  ashes  of 
Andrew  Jackson's  men,  who  repj-esented  many  states  in  this  union, 
and  to  add  luster  to  the  crown  of  "Justice"  in  America.  This  noble 
achievement,  which  is  not  alone  to  influence  and  instruct  the  citizens 
of  the  present  to  love  their  country,  must  reach  a  distant  and  eventful 
future,  for  which  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen  to  prepare.  A  com- 
pliance with  our  reasonable  request  will  be  recognized  by  every  state 
in  the  Union,  as  these  were  the  soldiers  of  this  nation,  and  a  refusal 
will  be  the  neglect  of  duty  that  every  state  and  territory  must  con- 
demn. 

And  now  we  ask:     'Can  there  be  a  more  propitious  time  for  the 
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national  legislature    to    recognize    the    value  and    importance  of  this 
work?' 

With  the  greatest  respect, 

Margarkt    McDoNEivL   Cruikshank-Stoni:, 

Nei<liE  Guild  Hai.Iv  Johnson, 

Mrs.   Sophia  Lanson  Thornton,   Chapter  Regent, 

Committee. 
MiSs  Vivian  May,  Secretary. 

The  petition  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Cruik- 
shank-Stone.  In  connection  with  this  memorial  a  historical 
account  of  the  battle  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Lyouisa  McKinzee 
Taylor,  gathered  from  authentic  sources  and  presented  to 
congress.  This  will  be  found  on  page  332  of  this  number  of 
the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  as  taken  from  the  record 
of  congress,  March  14,  1900. 

Nathan  Hale  Memorial  Chapter  (East  Haddam,  Connec- 
ticut.)— This  chapter  was  organized  in  the  Nathan  Hale 
school-house  on  June  6,  1900,  with  seventeen  charter  members. 
The  ofhcers  are  as  follows :  Mrs.  George  W.  Griffith,  regent  ; 
Mrs.  Frances  Parker,  vice-regent ;  Miss  Lucy  Gelston,  re- 
cording secretary ;  Miss  Gertrude  P.  Reynolds,  treasurer ; 
Miss  Bertha  P.  Attwood,  registrar;  Miss  Nellie  E.  ChaiTee, 
historian ;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Bugbee,  chaplain. 

Norwalk  Chapter  (Norwalk,  Connecticut). — Organized 
December  16,  1892.  Officers  elected  May  17,  1900:  Mrs. 
Samuel  Richards  Weed,  regent ;  Mrs.  James  L.  Stevens,  vice- 
regent ;  Mrs.  Robert  Van  Buren,  registrar;  Mrs.  Jabez 
Backus,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  Kate  P.  Hunter,  corre- 
sponding secretary ;  Airs.  Frederick  Belden,  treasurer ;  Miss 
Angeline  Scott,  historian ;  Miss  Mary  P.  Chichester,  curator. 
The  advisory  committee  are :  Mrs.  John  H.  Ferris,  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Gumbart,  Mrs.  Alarian  Olmsted,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Noxon  and 
Miss  Mary  A.  Cunningham.  The  honorary  vice-regents  are 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Thomas  K.  Noble. 

Sabra  Trumbull  Chapter  (Rockville,  Connecticut.) — Never 
will  the  members  forget  the  eighteenth  of  June,  1900,  for  on 
the  evening  of  that  day  they,  with  other  guests,  were  enter- 
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tained  at  "Castle  Sunset,"  the  beautiful  home  of  the  regent, 
Mrs.  Belding.  The  spacious  grounds  were  illuminated  with 
Japanese  lanterns.  As  we  entered  the  vestibule,  our  eyes  were 
greeted  by  the  word  "Welcome"  in  letters  of  red,  white  and 
blue  and  the  dates,  1775-1900,  reminding  us  of  the  event  we 
were  "to  celebrate,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  The  rooms  were  decorated  with  the  national  colors, 
while  great  masses  of  red  and  white  roses,  with  blue  hydran- 
geas and  potted  plants,  made  the  stately  house  a  bower  of 
fragrance  and  beauty. 

In  the  great  drawing-room  stood  the  receiving  party — the 
hostess  and  the  other  officers  of  the  chapter.  The  program 
included  papers  on  "Sabra  Trumbull,  Our  Chapter  Heroine ;" 
"What  the  Social  World  at  Washington  does  for  the  visiting 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution ;"  and  "The  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill."  A  poem  written  by  a  British  soldier  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  followed,  and  then  came 
an  original  sketch,  "Story  of  a  Petticoat  and  how  it  fought 
at  Bunker  Hill."  The  last  speech  was  to  "The  Ladies,"  by 
the  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill.  The  musical  part  of  the  program  con- 
sisted mainly  of  patriotic  songs  and  was  finely  rendered. 
Mrs.  Belding  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  ninth  continental 
congress.     The  papers  were. interesting  and  enjoyable. 

After  the  feast  for  the  intellect  came  the  feast  of  the  "inner 
man"  and  the  inner  woman.  The  ices  were  molded  as  can- 
nons, forts,  and  battleships  and  tiny  silk  flags  and  imitation 
twenty-franc  gold  pieces  were  given  as  souvenirs.  A  social 
hour  followed,  another  hour  was  spent  in  dancing,  and  then 
the  guests  bade  their  hostess  a  reluctant  good-night.  The 
members  are  enthusiastic  and  the  invited  gues1,s  all  say :  "We 
shall  look  up  our  ancestry  so  that  w^e,  too,  can  be  Daughters 
and  Sons." — jEssiE  Jackson  McChristie,  Historian. 

The  Letitia  Green  Stevenson  Chapter  (Bloomington,  Illi- 
nois).— This  chapter  closed  the  year's  work  by  celebrating 
flag  day,  June  14th,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lee  Smith.  The  pro- 
gram was  of  deep  interest,  as  the  history  and  development  of 
the  American  flag  was  explained  in  a  finished  manner  by  Airs. 
J.  N.  Ward.     The  display  of  flags  of  all  nations  called  for  a 
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guessing  contest.  Miss  Clara  De  Motte  received  the  first 
prize;  Mrs.  Nellie  Bent  Neville,  the  second;  Mrs.  J.  N.  Ward, 
the  third.  The  year  showed  continued  and  awakened  interest. 
Our  meetings  were  well  attended ;  more  new  members  have 
been  received  in  the  past  twelve  months  than  in  the  previous 
twenty-four.  The  members  took  up  the  study  of  American 
history  with  enthusiasm,  fully  realizing  that  a  knowledge  of 
our  country's  history  is  the  true  basis  of  a  wise  patriotism. 
Among  numerous  pleasant  functions,  the  most  successful 
was  the  celebration  of  our  seventh  anniversary  or  "Chapter 
Day,"  on  May  3,  1900,  an  account  of  which  appeared  in  the 
July  number  of  the  American  Monthi^y  Magazine. 

In  the  year  the  chapter  received  a  flag,  the  gift  of  the 
Misses  Carrie  and  Elizabeth  Christie,  and  contributed 
$101.00  toward  the  Continental  Hall  fund,  to  which  they 
had  previously  given  liberally. 

Our  regent  and  delegates  to  the  continental  congress  and 
also  to  the  state  conference  reported  favorably  to  the 
society.  We  noted,  with  pleasure,  the  action  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States  in  recognizing  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  by  appointing  Mrs.  Daniel  Manning, 
our  president-general,  as  the  official  representative  of  the 
society  and  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Paris  exposition.  Our  chapter's  earnest  wishes  for  health 
and  happiness  during  the  trip  to  the  Paris  exposition  follow 
our  regent  and  her  family. — Mrs.  Jennie  Buttoeph  Ray- 
burn,  Historian. 

Elizabeth  Ross  Chapter  (Ottumwa,  Iowa). — The  chapter 
issued  a  calendar  giving  the  outline  of  the  work  of  the  year. 
The  principal  topics  treated  of  different  periods  in  American 
history  relative  to  expansion  by  purchase  and  otherwise. 
This  work  was  interspersed  with  music,  recitations,  readings, 
discussions,  reviews  of  historical  novels,  and  current  events. 
Biographies  of  two  Revolutionary  patriots,  viz :  Oilman  Dud- 
ley and  John  Thorne  were  read  and  placed  on  file  in  the  his- 
torian's records. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  on  November  16,  1899,  the  mem- 
bers and  invited  guests  assembled  at  the  residence  of  the 
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regent,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Datim,  and  listened  to  an  interesting  talk 
given  by  Capt.  S.  B.  Evans  on  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  a  sub- 
ject to  which  he  has  given  much  time  and  thought,  having 
traveled  extensively  in  that  country.  He  closed  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  ancient  people,  who  stood  behind  the  Aztecs  and 
who  were  the  real  authors  of  the  marvelous  works  that  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  world.  A  musical  program- 
closed  a  dehghtful  afternoon. 

On  December  4th  the  chapter  gave  a  reception  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Gephart,  to  Cloutman  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
to  the  old  members  of  Co.  G.,  I.  N.  G.  (lately  disbanded),  and 
to  three  members  of  the  51st  Regiment,  lately  returned  from 
the  Philippines.  These  returned  soldiers  spoke  of  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  literature  sent  by  the  Elizabeth  Ross 
Chapter  was  received  by  the  Iowa  boys.  Refreshments  were 
served,  exquisite  solos  rendered,  old  army  songs  were  sung 
and  army  incidents  related  with  a  zest. 

The  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday  was  celebrated 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Loomis.  The  ladies  came  attired  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  their  distinguished  ancestors  and  with  powdered 
hair.  In  the  dining  room  the  table  was  arranged  in  truly 
patriotic  style.  The  center-piece  was  a  miniature  cherry  tree 
laden  with  cherries,  in  the  trunk  of  which  was  embedded  the 
historical  hatchet.  A  talk  on  "the  day  we  celebrate"  was 
given  by  one  of  the  ladies,  Miss  Emma  Cooper. 

On  March  17th  a  special  program  was  carried  out  by  Miss 
Helen  ElHott  and  Miss  Frances  Mills,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building.  The  romance  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  late  novels,  was  reviewed,  and  with  music,  reci- 
tations and  song  the  afternoon  was  rendered  charming  and 
full  of  interest. 

June  14th,  flag  day,  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  held  their  aiinual  picnic  for  the  third  time  on  the 
veranda  and  lawn  of  the  lovely  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Merrill. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  with  us  Mrs.  Frederic  Hanger, 
of  Arkansas,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs 
for  that  State,  and  for  four  years  the   state  regent  of  the 
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Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  who  gave  us  a  paper 
on  "The  Work  of  the  Daughters."  It  abounded  in  wit  and 
delicate  humor  and  charmed  everyone.  There  were  other 
addresses  replete  with  patriotic  sentiments,  recitations,  har- 
monious music,  with  mandolin,  flute  and  guitar  by  a  band  of 
youths,  a  bounteous  supper,  games  and  dancing,  merry 
laughter  and  witty  repartee.  All  enjoyed  themselves  so  well 
the  next  annual  celebration  is  looked  for  with  pleasing  an- 
ticipations.— Mrs.  Mary  E.  Emerson,  Historian. 
* 
Bunker  Hill  Chapter  (Boston,  Massachusetts). — The 
Chapter  observed  its  fourth  anniversary  June  17th  in  Me- 
morial Hall,  Charlestown.  Mrs.  Helen  Stone  Rogers,  the 
chapter's  "real  daughter,"  Miss  Julia  Goddard  and  Mrs.  L. 
A.  Turner,  honorary  members,  were  among  those  present. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Pendergast,  the  regent,  in  her  welcoming 
address,  paid  tribute  to  the  soldiers  of  1775.  This  was  fol- 
lowed with  prayer  by  Mrs.  Fanny  T.  Hazen,  the  chapter 
chaplain  and  president  of  the  army  nurses'  association.  After 
a  selection  by  the  Apollo  quartet,  Miss  Sara  W.  Daggett, 
state  regent,  spoke  a  graceful  greeting,  and  John  E.  Gilman, 
past  department  commander  of  the  Massachusetts  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  paid  the  tribute  of  that  organization 
to  the  Revolutionary  heroes,  and  like  recognition  from  the 
young  soldiers  of  to-day  was  brought  by  Captain  Willis  W. 
Stover,  late  of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  infantry  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Spanish  War  Veterans.  An  eloquent 
greeting  from  the  navy  was  given  by  Colonel  Henry  Clay 
Cochrane,  U.  S.  N.  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Frost,  the  chapter 
historian,  gave  an  account  of  the  chapter's  work,  and  Miss 
Marie  Ware  Laughton,  the  vice-regent,  read  a  telegram  from 
President  McKinley,  and  letters  from  Hon.  John  D.  Long 
and  Rear-admiral  Belknap.  A  flag  salute  was  given  by  Jona- 
than Thompson  Society,  Children  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  selections  by  the  Apollo  quartet.  The  reception 
committee  consisted  of  Miss  Laughton,  Miss  M.  W.  Laugh- 
ton,  Mrs.  George  A.  Sanderson,  Mrs.  C.  S.  R.  Vinson,  Mrs. 
Emily  T.  J.  Worth  and  Mrs.  Emilie  L.  W.  Waterman.  The 
ushers  were:  Miss  Edith  R.  Sanderson,  Miss  Grace  Crockett. 
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Miss  Abby  J.  McCutcheon,  Miss  Etta  Glidden,  Mrs.  Charles 
Hosmer  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Holmes. 


General  Benjamin  Lincoln  Chapter  (East  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts).— The  chapter  was  entertained  at  its  May  meeting 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Caruthers.  The  house  was  decorated  with 
the  national  colors,  flowers  and  potted  plants.  The  program 
included  recitations  by  Mabel  Gertrude  Warwick  and  Miss 
Cone ;  an  original  paper,  "Richmond  on  the  James,"  by  Mrs. 
Eraser;  "The  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  the  character  of  the 
women,"  by  Miss  Otis,  and  songs  by  Miss  Wells  and  Mrs. 
Langworthy.  Mrs,  Allen,  a  member  of  the  chapter,  sang  an 
Italian  song,  and  Master  Ralph  Beverly  gave  cornet  solos. 

The  registrar  reported  the  acceptance  of  application  papers 
of   Mrs.    Martha    Elizabeth    Anderson,    a    "real    daughter." 

Committees  reported  as  follows :  On  Copp's  Hill  ceme- 
tery, that  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  markers, 
placed  at  the  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  by  this  chap- 
ter, would  be  decorated  with  flags  for  Memorial  day ;  on 
decoration  of  the  grave  of  General  Lincoln,  and  the  commit- 
tee which  arranged  for  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  DeCarteret 
Pratt  on  her  birthday  anniversary,  also  reported.  The  com- 
mittee on  statistics  of  the  civil  war,  which  the  chapter  voted 
to  place  in  the  schools  as  an  object  lesson  in  connection  with 
the  observance  of  Memorial  day  reported  cards  of  informa- 
tion ready  for  distribution. 

The  members  of  the  chapter,  with  friends,  spent  June  2nd 
in  visiting  Quincy.  After  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Greenleaf,  the 
party  went  to  the  John  Adams  homestead.  The  members  of 
the  chapter  were  pleased  to  find  that  a  door  in  the  front  hall 
was  donated  from  the  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  homestead 
at  Hingham,  by  Samuel  T.  Crosby,  who  resides  on  the  home- 
stead and  whose  wife  was  Sarah  Lincoln,  granddaughter  of 
General  Lincoln.  The  registry  at  the  John  Adams  house 
showed  the  names  of  members  of  the  Old  South  and  of  Lucy 
Jackson  Chapters,  who  recently  had  visited  the  premises.  A 
visiting  party  from  Elizabeth  Wadsworth  Chapter,  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  was  met  at  the  John  Adams  house. 
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Molly  Varnum  Chapter  (Lowell,  Massachusetts). — 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Emily  B.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Whittier  home  association,  the  chapter  had  a  most  de- 
lightful outing  in  June  in  a  visit  to.  Whittier's  home  in  Ames- 
bur}'.  Carriages  were  provided  for  •  a  drive  and  after 
luncheon  exercises  were  held  in  the  gardep  of  which  the  poet 
was  so  fond.  Mrs.  Smith  pleasantly  introduced  Mrs.  Donald 
McLean,  regent  of  New  York  City  Chapter,  who  made  a 
most  eloquent  and  touching  addresses  upon  the  heroine  of 
Whittier's  poem — Barbara  Frietchie.  Mrs.  McLean  power- 
fully defended  the  truth  of  the  poem.  As  she  was  born  only 
a  few  houses  from  where  Barbara  Frietchie  lived,  and  has 
heard  the  story  from  earliest  childhood,  she  was  well  in- 
formed regarding  it.  Solon  W.  Stevens  eulogized  Whittier, 
and  said  that  he  had  touched  the  hearts  of  more  people  than 
any  other  poet.  The  occasion  was  one  of  rare  pleasure  for  all 
participants. 

Martha^s  Vineyard  Chapter  (Edgartown,  Massachusetts). 
— At  the  June  ixieeting  of  the  chapter  Mrs.  Susan  Coombs 
was  the  hostess.  The  program  included  chorus  singing  of 
patriotic  songs,  vocal  and  instrumental  solos  by  Miss  Carrie 
Nevin,  Mrs.  Maria  Hedden  and  Mrs.  Miriam  Davis,  with  a 
paper  on  "Water  Street,"  by  Miss  A/Earia  Pease ;  one  on 
'Tlaintain  Field  Way  or  Path,"  by  Mrs.  Furber,  and  one  on 
''Penny  Wise  Way,"  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Deane.  Mrs.  J.  Nevin 
gave  a  reading  of  "Women  of  the  Revolution."  Resolutions 
of  sympathy  Avere  passed  to  be  sent  the  chapter  regent,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Warren,  expressing  the  chapter's  sense  of  her  be- 
reavement in  the  recent  death  of  her  husband. 

Lucy  Sprague  Tracy  Chapter  (Big  Rapids,  Michigan). — 
The  cliapter  organized  July  23,  1900,  with  the  following  of- 
ficers and  members  :  Mrs.  Mattie  Liston-Griswold,  regent ;: 
Mrs.  Emma  L.  Gore-Darrah,  vice-regent ;  Mrs.  Sarah  S. 
Robinson-Ward,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  Jessie  Wales- 
Wiseman,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Josephine  Gore- 
Moon,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Osburn-Brown,  registrar; 
Mrs.  Ida  May  Cook-Markham,  historian ;  Miss  Clara  A.  Os- 
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burn,  reporter.  The  other  members  are :  Miss  Grace  E. 
Darrah,  Mrs.  Florence  Osburn-Coffin,  Mrs.  Effie  B.  Gunton, 
Mrs.  Stella  Bennett-Roben,  Mrs.  L.  Jencks-Clark. 

Deborah  Champion  Chapter  (Adams,  New  York). — The 
chapter  gave  its  second  annual  public  entertainment  on  July 
4th  in  the  A.  C.  I.  chapel.  The  spacious  stage  was  trans- 
formed into  a  thing  of  beauty  and  compliments  were 
showered  upon  the  committee.  The  program  presented  con- 
sisted of  the  chaplain's  prayer  and  Scripture  lesson ;  address 
of  welcome  by  the  regent ;  patriotic  songs,  readings  and  liv- 
ing pictures.  Mrs.  W.  H.  H.  Taylor  read  an  original  poem 
which  deserves  space  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine. 
A  paper  by  Miss  PhilHps  was  ''up  to  date"  in  every  respect. 
Mrs.V.H.  Legg,  first  vice-regent  of  the  chapter,  a  well  known 
local  elocutionist,  ''did  herself  proud"  in  the  rendition  of  "The 
Ghost  of  an  old  Continental."  The  "pictures"  were  exquisitely 
arranged  and  were,  in  part:  Uncle  Sam  in  1776;  Uncle  Sam 
and  his  possessions  in  1900;  Miss  Huestis,  as  Betsey  Ross; 
Miss  Allen,  as  Dolly  Madison;  Miss  Nickelson,  as  Barbara 
Freitchie ;  Miss  h^gg  and  Miss  Bell,  as  America  protecting 
Cuba ;  Miss  Swan,  of  Belleville,  sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," her  glorious  soprano  voice  filling  the  large  hall  with 
melody.  The  Deborah  Champion  Chapter  i?  active,  enthusi- 
astic, and  of  steady  growth,  its  membership  having  reached 
sixty-five,  with  more  to  follow. — Historian. 

Camden  Chapter  (Camden,  New  York). — On  the  fourth 
of  July  last  year  the  chapter  dedicated  a  monument  to  the 
Revolutionary  soldiers  buried  in  our  town.  On  the  fourth 
of  July  just  passed,  another  assembly  gathered  at  the  sacred 
spot  and  unfurled  the  flag  to  the  breeze.  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  was  sung,  and  an  able  address  upon  our  natioixs 
emblem,  was  given  by  one  of  our  clergymen.  A  pleasant 
feature  was  the  attendance  of  the  veterans  of  the  civil  war, 
who,  after  the  close  of  the  exercises,  gave  three  cheers  for 
the  dear  old  flag  and  another  round  for  our  chapter.  Love 
of  country  and  gratitude  to  those  who  secured  to  us  the  free- 
dom of  this  land  was  awakened,  I  am  sure,  in  all  hearts. — 
L.  J.  Aldrick,  Historian. 
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M.a.tth.3i  Pitkin  Chapter  (Sandusky,  Ohio). — A  commemo- 
rative meeting  of  the  Martha  Pitkin  Chapter  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  I.  F.  Mack,  its  regent,  on  April  19th, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Appropriate 
services  were  held.  Unfortunately  the  poet  of  the  occa- 
sion was  unavoidably  absent.  The  committee  on  locating 
the  exact  site  of  old  "Fort  Sandusky,"  made  an  interest- 
ing report,  and  was  requested  to  continue  its  service. 
A  new  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  Mrs.  T.  Morri- 
son Sloane  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Miller,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing information  regarding  the  graves  of  Revolutionary  he- 
roes, in  this  district ;  when  located,  the  committee  was  au- 
thorized to  decorate  them  on  Memorial  day.  The  facts  and 
incidents  regarding  these  dead  soldiers  are  to  be  preserved, 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

A  report  of  the  ninth  continental  congress  was  then 
given,  by  Mrs.  Jay  O.  Moss,  the  newly  elected  vice-president- 
general,  and  after  some  general  discussion,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  regent. 

Piqua  Chapter  (Piqua,  Ohio). — The  season  of  1899-1900 
was  one  of  increased  interest.  The  members  responded 
readily  to  the  tasks,  as  assigned  in  the  beautiful  year  book. 
The  goodly  number  who  have  expressed  their  wish  to  add 
their  names  to  our  roll  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  prove 
their  noble  ancestry  tells  us  that  our  Httle  chapter  is  able  to 
^'keep  up  with  the  company." 

During  the  winter  a  prize  of  $10.00  was  offered  by  Mrs. 
Hicks  to  the  pupil  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  pubHc  school 
who  should  write  the  best  description  of  "Historical  Sites 
of  Piqua."  Miss  Florence  Roe  was  awarded  the  prize.  It 
having  been  difficult  to  decide  between  her  paper  and  one  by 
Miss  Maria  Zimmerman,  Mrs.  Hicks  presented  a  second 
prize  of  $5.00  to  the  delighted  young  historian. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  took  place  the  first  Tuesday 
in  May,  resuking  as  follows:  regent,  Mrs.  Frances  Eliza- 
beth Edgarton  Nelson ;  vice-regent,  Mrs.  Louise  Wood  Mc- 
Kinney ;   secretary,    Mrs.   Augusta   Isham   Hicks ;   historian, 
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Miss   Helen   Constance    Castle ;   registrar,    Miss    Daisy   M. 
Smith ;  treasurer,  Miss  Martha  Hannah  Wood. 

Flag  day  was  celebrated,  at  the  home  of  the  regent,  with 
appropriate  exercises,  after  which  a  delicious  lunch  was 
served. — Frances  E.  Edgarton  Neeson,  Historian. 

Donegfal  Chapter  (Lancaster,  Pennsylvania). — The  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  chapter  was  held  on  the  14th  of 
March  and  the  members  were  entertained  by  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Kinzer  and  Miss  Ella  Mcllvaine  at  the  home  of  the  former. 
After  singing  "America"  and  the  routine  business,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam N.  Apple  played  an  instrumental  solo  and  interesting 
reports  of  the  congress  at  Washington  were  given  by  Mrs. 
Wickersham,  Miss  Rohrer  and  Miss  Mary  S.  Kepler.  Vocal 
solos  were  given  by  Miss  Rohrer  and  Mrs.  J.  Hay  Brown. 
Refreshments  were  served. 

The  chapter  was  entertained  on  May  9th,  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Heitshu.  Miss  Book  read  her  prize  essay  on  MoUie 
Pitcher  and  the  prizes  to  the  successful  contestants  were  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Apple.  Mrs.  Williams  Heitshu  gave  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  talk  on  "Why  I  am  a  Daughter." 

The  June  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Miss  Elizabeth' 
Getz  on  flag  day.  The  house  was  decorated  with  the  na- 
tional emblem.  Miss  Elizabeth  Armstrong  read  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  "The  Origin  of  the  Flag,"  Miss  Susan  C.  Frazer 
read  an  account  of  Valley  Forge,  and  Miss  Lowell  sang  a 
solo.  The  program  concluded  with  singing  by  the  chapter  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  The  next  meeting  will  be  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September. — Margaret  Seaymaker, 
Historian. 

Qaaker  City  Chapter  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania). — The 
members  of  this  chapter  have  been  working  with  deep  inter- 
est on  a  project  for  a  memorial  to  the  soldiers  buried  in  old 
Washington  Square.  A  monument  in  the  form  of  a  granite 
boulder  has  been  designed  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Massey,  and  it 
will  bear  a  brass  tablet  with  a  suitable  inscription. 

Washington  Square  was  originally  laid  out  as  the  potter's 
field,  as  will  be  found  from  the  minutes  of  the  council,  .^ep- 
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lember,  1705,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  mayor,  recorder  and 
several  others  of  different  religious  denominations  were  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  commissioners  of  property  to  request 
a  piece  of  the  public  ground  for  a  burial-place  for  strangers 
dying  in  the  city. 

The  prison  was  close  to  it  'and  many  American  soldiers, 
captured  by  the  British  and  placed  in  it  dying,  were  buried 
here ;  but  even  before  that,  John  Adams  wrote  in  a  letter, 
dated  April  13,  1777:  'T  have  spent  an  hour  this  morning  in 
the  congregation  of  the  dead.  I  took  a  walk  into  the  Potter's 
Field  (a  burying-place  between  the  new  stone  prison  and  the 
hospital),  and  I  never  in  my  whole  life  was  so  affected  with 
m.elancholy.  The  graves  of  the  soldiers  who  have  been  buried 
in  this  ground  from  the  hospital  and  bettering-house  during 
the  course  of  last  summer,  fall  and  winter,  dead  of  the  small- 
pox and  camp  diseases,  are  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone. 
The  sexton  told  me  that  upwards  of  two  thousand  soldiers 
had  been  buried  there,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  graves 
and  trenches  it  is  probable  that  he  speaks  within  bounds." 

Pits  twenty  feet  by  thirty  feet  square  were  dug  along  the 
line  of  Walnut  street  by  Seventh,  which  were  closed  by  coffins 
piled  one  upon  another  until  filled,  while  along  the  northern 
hne  long  trenches  were  dug  at  once  and  filled.  It  was  closed 
by  order  of  congress  in  1795.  No  memorial  whatever  has 
been  raised  to  these  martyrs,  and  few  now  know  who  they 
were.  During  the  late  war  many  went  from  their  homes  to 
lie  down  in  a  grave  unknown,  but  the  government  has  gath- 
ered together  many  of  the  bodies  and  placed  them  under  a 
monument  rriarked  ''Unknown."  So  it  h^s  been  the  purpose 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Am.erican  Revolution  of  Philadelphia 
to  erect  a  monument  to  these  almost  forgotten  dead  to  show 
appreciation  of  their  courage.  The  committee  to  raise  funds 
consisted  of  Miss  Massey  (chairman),  Mrs.  M.  T.  C  Whit- 
aker,  Mrs.  J.  McElmell,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Smaltz,  Miss  M.  K. 
Garvin  and  Miss  E.  L.  Crowell. 

Kingf's  Mountain  Chapter  (Yorkville,  South  Carolina). — 
This  chapter  was  organized  January  31,  1898.  Mrs.  Bacon, 
at  that  time  state  regent,  had  appointed  Miss  Leslie  D.  With- 
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€rspoon  chapter  regent,  and  it  was  entirely  due  to  her  pa- 
triotic interest  that  the  chapter  was  formed.  The  election  of 
officers  resulted  as  follows :  Vice  regent,  Mrs.  B.  N.  Moore ; 
registrar,  Mrs.  Moultrie  Bratton ;  treasurer,  Miss  Maggie 
Moore;  historian.  Miss  Maggie  Gist;  secretary,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
McNeel. 

We  were  unanimous  in  our  earnest  desire  to  be  known  as 
the  King's  Mountain  Chapter.  King's  Mountain,  where  the 
battle  was  fought,  is  only  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  town 
of  Yorkville,  and  so  is  in  sight  from  the  homes  of  many  of 
the  D.aughters  whose  ancestors  had  taken  part  in  that  im- 
portant and  decisive  action.  But  we  were  told  a  chapter  in 
Tennessee  had  already  asked  for  that  name,  and  dire  was  our 
disappointment.  However,  "All's  well  that  ends  well;"  the- 
Tennessee  chapter  failed  to  organize  promptly  enough,  so  we 
received  the  wished-for  name.  Indeed  we  felt  that  the  name 
of  this  beautiful  peak  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  whose  foot  we 
have  been  cradled,  whose  summit  was  bathed  with  the  blood 
of  our  ancestors,  and  whose  legends  and  historic  memories 
are  part  and  parcel  of  our  lives,  was  but  our  birthright. 

We  meet  the  first  Thursday  of  the  month,  at  the  home  of 
some  member,  and  answer  to  roll-call  by  recounting 
some  incident  touching  upon  some  Revolutionary  event. 
During  the  first  year  several  interesting  papers  were  pre- 
pared. Especially  able  were  the  ones  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: "Causes  of  the  Revolution,"  by  Mrs.  Bratton;  "The 
Mecklenburg  Declaration,"  by  Mrs.  B.  N.  Moore  (whose 
family  hails  from  that  historic  county),  and  "The  Declaration 
of  Independence,"  by  Miss  Hughes. 

During  the  second  year  the  most  important  battles  of  the 
Revolution  were  studied.  A  paper  on  "Bunker  Hill,"  from 
the  fluent  pen  of  our  secretary  was  the  feature  of  a  delightful 
meeting,  while  a  paper  from  our  regent,  on  the  battle  of  Sara- 
toga, alike  instructed  and  entertained  the  Daughters. 

At  the  December  meeting  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Johnes,  rector  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  at  this  place,  read  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  upon  Thomas  Jefferson,  "the  pen  of  the  Revolution." 
At  the  next  meeting  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
companion  sketch  of  the  sage  of  Monticello's  great  rival — 
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Alexander  Hamilton.  Of  more  than  usual  interest  was  the 
February  meeting  of  1899,  held  at  the  home  of  our  regent. 
The  exercises  were  in  honor  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
A  picturesque  souvenir,  in  the  form  of  a  tiny  hatchet,  decor- 
ated with  red,  white  and  blue  ribbons,  was  given  each  Daugh- 
ter. October  the  seventh,  1899,  was  another  red  letter  day. 
Our  regent  invited  a  number  of  friends  to  meet  the  chapter 
to  listen  to  a  paper  on  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain, by  Major 
A.  H.  White  from  our  sister  town  of  Rock  Hill.  Major  White 
is  deeply  interested  in  everything  of  a  public  spirited  and 
patriotic  character.  Well  was  the  battle  fought  over  again  in 
his  admirable  and  entertaining  paper.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
resolved  that  the  King's  Mountain  Chapter  should  inaugur- 
ate a  movement  to  get  possession  of  the  battle-ground,  where 
the  monument  was  erected  in  1880.  We  wish  to  have  it  pro- 
tected in  some  way,  as  the  monument  is  much  defaced  by 
vandals. 

While  owing  to  our  limited  number  we  have  not  been  able 
to  do  a  great  deal,  we  have  taken  pleasure  in  contributing  to 
the  various  objects  which  have  been  brought  to  our  notice 
by  the  parent  society.  Contributions  were  sent  to  the  La- 
fayette monument.  A  box  of  good  things  went  to  our  sol- 
diers of  the  Spanish-American  war  while  they  were  stationed 
in  Columbia.  We  have  done  our  share  in  helping  to  preserve 
the  George  Walton  Meadow  Garden  farm.  We  have  given  to 
the  Continental  Hall. 

We  were  represented  at  the  national  congress  in  1898  by 
Mrs.  S.  E.  White,  of  Fort  Mill,  South  Carolina,  one  of  our 
charter  members,  who  wrote  us  the  most  charming  account 
of  the  doings  of  the  Daughters. 

Our  regent  and  vice-regent  represented  the  King's  Moun- 
tain Chapter  at  the  inter-state  conference  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  held  in  Spartanburg.  They  were  the  recipients  of 
great  kindness  from  their  entertainers  of  the  Cowpens  Chap- 
ter. There,  too,  they  met  our  state  regent,  Mrs.  Clarke 
Warjng,  of  Columbia,  and  were  charmed  with  her.  We  ac- 
knowledge, with  pleasure,  our  deep  indebtedness  to  her  for 
the  many  inspiring  words  she  has  written  us. 

Mrs.  Moultrie  Bratton  entertained  the  chapter  charmingly 
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in  May,  1899,  ^^  ^^e  old  Bratton  homestead,  famous  as  the 
home  of  Col.  William  Bratton,  one  of  the  foremost  patriots  of 
South  Carolina,  and  of  his  no  less  heroic  wife,  Martha  Brat- 
ton, whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Mrs.  Ellet's 
Women  of  the  Revolution.  From  the  windows  of  this  historic 
home  can  be  seen  the  field  of  Huck's  defeat  by  the  patriots 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Bratton,  a  battle  of  no  mean 
importance  in  the  partisan  warfare  of  South  Carolina. 

Our  regent  is  descended  from  one  of  "Marion's  men,"  the 
commission  of  captain  which  he  held,  signed  by  Marion  him- 
self/ being  an  heirloom  in  the  family.  Then  "away  down 
South"  in  Carolina  we  have  a  "Mayflower"  descendant,  but 
now  indigenous  to  our  soil.  Miss  Rosa  Lindsay,  our  South 
Carolina  New  Englander,  is  descended  from  Mary  Chilton, 
the  first  woman  to  set  foot  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  from 
Governor  Winslow,  and  her  great-grandfather  was  a  member 
of  the  Boston  tea  party. — Maggie:  A.  Gist,  Historian. 
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"I  was  born  an  American,  I  live  an  American, 
I  shall  die  an  American." — Daniel  Webster. 

"I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  to  the  safety 
which  flows  from  honest  ancestors  and  the  purity 
of  blood." — Henry  Clay. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE  BOOK, 


When  American  patriots  were  dying  on  British  ships  in 
New  York  harbor,  they  asked  only  that  their  names  be  in- 
scribed, on  some  fitting  monument.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
years  have  gone  and  that  monument  lias  not  yet  been  erect- 
ed. Mrs.  S.  V.  White,  Fort  Greene  Chapter,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  prison  ship  committee  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  has,  by  her  unaided  efforts, 
raised  nearly  $ii,ooo  for  this  purpose.  Largely  through  her 
instrumentality  the  state  of  New  York  has  appropriated  $25,- 
000  and  the  city  of  New  York  $50,000  more.  Mrs.  White 
wishes  further  contributions  that  the  amount  may  equal 
$100,000,  by  December  i,  1900.  If  she  succeeds  in  raising 
this  sum,  she  confidently  expects  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment will  make  an  appropriation  of  $100,000.  The  monu- 
ment will  then  be  worthy  of  these  heroes  and  of  us. 

All  reports  received  from  chapters  up  to  September  i  have 
been  printed.  All  received  since  that  time  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue.  These  records  show  the  immense  power  and  in- 
fluence wielded  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Their  work  extends  into  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  a  chap- 
ter in  Galveston,  Texas,  of  which  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Groce  is 
the  regent.  It  was  organized  June  17,  1895,  and  named  after 
George  Washington.  The  sympathies  of  all  members  of  the 
organization  go  out  to  them  in  the  great  disaster  which  has 
befallen  them.  Some  of  the  chapters  have  been  quick  to 
respond  with  financial  aid.  The  Western  Reserve  Chapter 
sent  ten  dollars  to  the  governor  of  Texas  immediately  upon 
hearing  the  news.  This  would  have  been  sent  directly  to 
Mrs.  Groce  had  the  chapter  known  how  to  reach  her. 

The  new  department  of  Revolutionary  Records  is  proving 
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successful.  Word  has  already  been  received  from  several  in 
distant  states  that  they  have  found  the  names  of  their  long 
lost  Revolutionary  ancestors  recorded  there.  Three  have 
already  made  out  their  appHcation  papers  on  account  of  in- 
formation found  therein  and  others  are  preparing  to  do  so. 

Those  having  unpublished,  authentic  Revolutionary  records 
are  asked  to  send  them  for  publication. 

Queries  are  coming  in  so  rapidly  to  the  department  of 
Genealogical  Notes  and  Queries  that  there  will  necessarily 
be  a  little  delay  in  printing  them,  though  they  will  appear  as 
early  as  possible.  Answers,  or  even  partial  answers  are  de- 
sired and  will  be  inserted  without  delay. 

Captain  Nathan  Appleton  writes  from  Paris,  France,  to 
the  Massachusetts  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary, that  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  in  the  French 
capital  is  the  grave  of  William  Temple  Frankhn,  the  grand- 
son of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  younger  Franklin  was  born 
on  February  22.,  1762,  and  died  on  May  25,  1825.  His  wife 
was  a  witiow  named  Delasiviere,  who  died  at  Etamps  in  1846 
and  was  buried  beside  her  husband.  As  the  younger  Frank- 
lin was  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
was  signed,  on  September  3,  1783,  he  may  have  been  in  Paris 
to  serve  as  secretary  to  his  grandfather.  Captain  Appleton, 
in  behalf  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  has  been 
doing  excellent  work  in  Paris  in  seeking  to  discover  the  final 
resting  places  of  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  Revolution  and 
who  are  buried  in  France. 
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"A  bond  of  gratitude 
Will  lie  oil  them  and  their  posterity 
To  bear  in  mind  their  freedom  came  by  thee." 

— Roger  Wolcott,  b.  167 g. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  observe  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2.  Give  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  writer. 
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3.  Write,  with  great  plainness,  names  of  persons  and  places. 

4.  In  answering  queries,  always  give  the  date  of  the  magazine,  the 
number  of  the  query  and  the  signature. 

5.  Enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  for  each  query,  and  a  stamped  envelope 
when  any  communication  is  to  be  forwarded. 

Direct  all  communications  to: 

Mrs.  Lydia  Bolles  Newcomb, 

Genealogical  Department,  American  Monthly  Magazine, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Answers. 

9.  HoivMES. — The  Colchester,  Connecticut,  town  records  have  the 
entry  of  the  marriage  of  Samuel  Holmes  and  Lucy  Patten — no  date 
given.     Their  son  John  P.  Holmes,  born  April  19,  1788;  married  Lydia 

Peck,  the  daughter  of  EHas  Peck,  born  1748,  and  Lydia  ,  born 

1752. 

The  history  of  Windham  county  by  Miss  Larned  says  that  John 
Holmes  came  from  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  to  W^oodstock,  Connec- 
ticut, 1686;  he  died  1713;  had  sons  David  and  John,  and  probably- 
others.  There  were  many  of  that  name  in  Windham  county.  The 
town  clerk  of  Woodstock  or  Pomfret  might  give  the  parentage  of 
Samuel,  father  of  John.— L.  W.  B. 

II.  HoivTON. — The  ancestors  of  Israel  Holton  were  (i)  Joseph 
Houlton,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts;  born  about  1621;  died,  1705;  mar- 
ried  Sarah    Ingersoll.     (2)    Benjamin    Houlton,   born    1657;    married 

Sarah .     (3)  Capt.  Benjamin  Houlton  (Holton),  married  Lydia 

Leach.  (4)  Israel  Holton,  born  March  19,  1720-1.  His  wife  Sybilla 
died  in  Worthington,  Massachusetts,  1822,  aged  100  years.  Her 
maiden  name  is  unknown. — Es&ex  Hist.  Soc.  Collections. 

17.  Rust. — Henry  Rust  came  from  Hingham,  England,  to  Hing- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  1633-1635.  His  son  Samuel  (2)  baptized  1638; 
married   Elizabeth    Rogers;   was  in   King   Philip's  war:     Samuel    (2) 

had  a  son  Samuel   (3)  born  in  Boston,   1679;  married  Mary  . 

He  had  a  son  Samuel  (4)  born  about  1704;  died,  1782;  married  Ann 
Proctor,  in  Gloucester.    The  sons  of  Samuel  and  Ann  (Proctor)  were: 

Samuel  (5),  born  1739;  probably  died  young;  not  mentioned  in  will. 

Moses  (s),  born  1740;  married  Sarah  Choate;  was  in  coast  defense 
in  Revolutionary  war  from  Gloucester.  He  had  Moses  (6),  born 
1765;  married,  1794,  Patience  Lupkin;  lost  at  sea,  1797,  with  brothers 
John  (6)  and  Samuel  (6),  both  unmarried.  Moses  (7),  son  of  Moses 
(6),  born  1795;  married  Lucy  Proctor. 

Israel  (5),  born  1747;  married  Jerusha  Woodbury. 

Benjamin  (5),  born  1753;  married  Lucy  Bray.  He  had  Samuel  (6), 
born  in  Gloucester,  1795;  died  1862;  married  Jerusha  Wallis  or  Wal- 
lace, April,  1816;  was  drummer  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Children: 
Lucy  Ann,  born  1818;  Mary  Jane,  born  1820:  Isaac,  born  1822;  Sarah. 
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born  1824;  Samuel,  born  1828;  William,  born  1833;  all  born  in  Exeter, 
Massachusetts, 

Samuel  (5),  son  of  Nathaniel  (4),  born  1749;  married  Ruth  Calef 
or  Calph;  died  1827.  Had  a  son  Samuel  (6),  born  1797;  married 
twice;  no  children. 

John  (5),  son  of  Nathaniel  (4),  born  1751;  married  Elizabeth  Wal- 
ker in  1772  in  Exeter;  lost  at  sea;  his  widow  married  John  Clough, 
removed  to  Canada.  Their  son  John  (6),  born  1773;  married  Mary 
Fowle,  (2)  Betsey  Burbank. — Rust  Genealogy. 

The  Boston  Transcript,  some  months  ago,  says:  Henry  Rust  came 
from  England,  settled  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts;  removed  to  Bos- 
ton; purchased  property  there  1651,  The  books  of  first  church 
record  Henry  Rust  and  wife  were  admitted  to  church  "20  of  ye  12 
mo.  1669."  His  son  Israel  (2)  was  baptized  in  Hingham,  November 
12,  1643;  married  in  Northampton,  1669,  Rebecca  Clarke,  daughter 
William,  of  Dorchester;  lieutenant  in  King  Philip's  war.  Israel  Rust 
(2)  had  son  Nathaniel  (3),  born  in  Northampton,  November  17,  1671; 
married  1692,  Mary  Atchaison,  born  1673,  of  Hatfield.  Son  Noah  (4) 
born  July  24,  1708;  married  1727,  Keziah  Strong,  born  1709;  had  eight 
children.— L.  W.  B. 

20.  Hannah  Avery  was  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Griswold) 
Avery.  See  will  of  James  Avery,  made  1749  in  probate  records,  New 
London,   Connecticut,  book  F,  p.  535. — T.   H. 

Queries. 

21.  Mr.  William  Abbatt  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  EHet's 
■"Women  of  the  American  Revolution."  To  make  the  work  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  he  desires  particulars, — especially  date  and  place  of 
birth  and  death,  of  the  following  women: 

Rebecca  (Sanford)   Barlow,  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Beard,  South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  John   (Henderson)   Beckham,  South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Jesse  Bevier,  New  York. 

Magdalen  Bevier,  New  York. 

Rebecca    (Cornell)    Biddle,    Pennsylvania. 

Rebecca  (Bryan)  Boone,  Kentucky. 

Jane   (Simpson)    Neely   (Boyd,   second  husband).    South   Carolina. 

Mary  (or  Sarah)   Dillard,   (Mrs.  James),   South  Carolina. 

Hannah  (Erwin)  Israel,  Delaware. 

Nancy  (Buchanan)  Mulherin,  Kentucky. 

Dicey  Langston,  South  Carolina. 

Emily  Geiger,  South  Carolina. 

21.  (a)  Percivae. — Freeman's  History  of  Cape  Cod,  Vol.  II.  page 
155,  mentions  James  Percival,  born  January  18,  1671;  son  of  James 
Percival,  of  Sandwich,  Massachusetts.  James,  Sr.,  lived  in  Falmouth, 
Massachusetts,   1679.     At  the   time    of   his   death,    1692:    he    had   two 
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daughters  and  one  grandchild.  The  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Par- 
sival.  Any  information  of  him  previous  to  1671  will  be  gratefully 
appreciated. — M.  K.  H. 

22.  (i.)  Crane. — Wanted:  The  parentage  of  Eodus  Crane,  of 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  who  married  David  Richards,  and  resided 
several  years  in  Newark,  New  Jersey;  afterward  went  to  Columbia, 
Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  where  she  died,  1781.     Her  children  were: 

John,  died  in  Newark,  1752;  Aaron,  married  Bonnell,  of  East 

Madison,  New  Jersey;  Samuel,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine; 
Hannah,  married  Daniel  Corey;  Abigail,  married  Abram  Corey; 
Jemima,  married  Reut>en  Chadwick;  Nancy,  died  unmarried;  Thomas, 
married  Sarah  Sayre;  Jonathan,  married  Eliza  Ward. 

(2.)  Chadwick. — Wanted:  The  parentage  of  Reuben  Chadwick  and 
his  services  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was  born  April  14,  1750; 
married  Jemima  Richards,  of  Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  1783.  Their 
children  were  (i)  Samuel  Richards;  (2)  Mahlon  Taylor,  a  surgeon 
on  the  ''Paul  Jones"  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  a  prisoner  at  Dartmoor 
prison,  England;  (3)  Betsey;  (4)  Mary. 

(3.)  Looker. — The  names  of  the  parents  of  Othniel  Eooker,  who 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  army  from  New  Jersey.     He  had  a  sister 

Ann,  who  married Post,  and  a  sister  Betsey,  who  married  John 

Hopping.— N.  C.  P. 

23.  (i.)  TuETS — Williams. — Correspondence  is  desired  with  the 
descendants  of  Ammi  R.  Tufts  and  Lucy  Williams  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Williams  descendant  of  Robert  Williams,  of  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts. A  sister,  Lucy  Tufts,  married  Joseph  Downing,  and  a 
brother,  John,  married  Mary  Cady. 

(2.)  Taylor. — Who  were  the  parents  of  Robert  Taylor,  a  major 
in  the  Second  battalion  of  Davis'  militia,  Cumberland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania? Where  did  he  live  and  are  any  descendants  living?  A  son 
Robert  settled  on  a  farm  in  Ohio. 

(3.)  Floyd. — Is  anything  known  of  that  brave  woman,  Margaret 
Floyd,  who  married  James  Reed,  colonel  of  the  First  Pennsylvania 
battalion?  She  sent  seven  sons  and  two  sons-in-law  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  telling  them  not  to  come  home  with  bullets  in  their 
backs.— M.  V.  G. 

24.  ToMLiNSON. — Wanted:  Parentage  and  maiden  name  of  wife  of 
John  Tomlinson,  Sr.,  Bern  township,  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
with  dates  and  places  of  birth  and  death,  think  latter  was  in  Northum- 
berland county,  in  the  1790's;  also  parentage  of  mother  and  Christian 
name  of  father,  with  dates  and  places  of  birth  and  death.  Their  chil- 
dren (as  mentioned  in  John  Tomlinson's  will,  December  30,  1789) 
were:  Ann,  wife  of  Jesse  Yarnall;  Thomas;  Plenry;  James;  John; 
Sarah. 

James  Tomlinson,  third  son  of  John  aforesaid,  married  Sarah 
Yarnall.  Wanted:  Dates  and  places  of  births  and  deaths  (think 
former  in  Berks,  latter  in  Northumberland)  and  information  about  the 
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Yarnalls.  James  and  Sarah  Tomlinson  had:  Nancy,  of  whom  noth- 
ing is   known;  John;    Rachel,   married Jackson,  and  lived   in 

1846  near  Portsmouth,  Ohio;  Jesse,  unmarried,   died  about   1844  in 

Cynthiana,  Kentucky;  Sarah,  married  Ketcham,  lived  in  1846 

at  Portsmouth,  Ohio;  James,  married  Susan  Remington  and  died 
about  1838  at  Cynthiana,  Kentucky,  without  issue;  Henry,  lived  at 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  left  issue.  The  widow  of  James  Tomlinson, 
formerly  Sarah  Yarnall,  married  a  banker  named  Klingman  or 
Clingman,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio;  they  moved  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
where  she  died  aged  ninety  years. 

John,  the  second  child  of  James  and  Sarah  Tomlinson,  was  born 
February  9,  1789,  and  married  January  6,  181 1,  Flora  MacCartney, 
daughter  of  MacLachlan  or  Laughlin  MacCartney,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  Scotch  nobleman  and  came  to  America  under  General  Braddock 
in  the  "Queen's  Regiment  of  picked  men,"  and  settled  opposite  Sun- 
bury,  Pennsylvania.  His  wife  was  Mary  Gibson,  who  died  September 
22,  1832,  aged  eighty-two,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Wanted:  Information 
of  the  MacCartneys  and  Gibsons. 

John  and  Flora  (MacCartney)  Tomlinson  emigrated  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1812.  He  died  July  10,  1825,  at  Fort  Gibson,  Louisiana, 
leaving  a  widow,  who  died  May  20,  1854,  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
and  six  children,  viz:  Ambrose,  born  September  16,  181 1,  went  to 
California  in  1827,  married  and  died  there  in  1842  without  issue; 
Clarissa,  born  February  27,  1813;  married  William  Sullivan,  of  Elk- 
ton,  Maryland,  March  8,  1835,  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  died 
June  29,  1895;  Stephen.  Decatur,  born  August  17,  1815;  died  Novem- 
ber 14,  1870,  without  living  issue  and  whose  will  gave  to  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  the  money  to  build  the  city  hall  known  as  Tomlinson 
hall;  John,  born  July  i,  1817;  died  July  19,  1833,  at  Cincinnati;  Flora 
Gibson,  born  July  2,  1819;  died  unmarried  April  4,  1867,  in  Indian- 
apolis; James  MacCartney,  born  October  25,  1821,  unmarried,  resid- 
ing with  his  neice,  Mrs.  Flora  Sullivan  Wulschner,  in  Indianapolis. — 
F.   McD.  W. 

Notes. 

Note  2.  (a)  An  inquiry  directed  to  the  town  clerk  of  a  town  will 
usually  obtain  information  in  .regard  to  births,  marriages  or  deaths, 
if  names  and  probable  dates  are  given.  A  fee  is  required  depending 
on  the  time  necessary  to  search  the  records. 

(b)  Mr.  B.  F.  Owens,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  is  making  an 
abstract  of  wills  of  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society.  He  may  be  able  to  throw  somt  light  on  query 
No.  24.— L.  B.  N. 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 


The  poem  on  ''True  Patriotism"  which  appears  in  this  is- 
sue was  written  by  Frances  Wright  about  the  year  1816. 
Her  venerable  daughter,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Guthrie,  sent  the  poem 
saying  that  she  beHeved  its  patriotic  fervor  and  artistic  merit 
would  find  favor.  Frances  Wright  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1795  and  died  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1852.  She  was  a  re- 
markable character  with  a  romantic  career.  Her  father  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Adam  Smith  and  other  scientific  and 
literary  men.  Becoming  an  orphan  at  an  early  age  she  was 
brought  up  as  a  ward  in  chancery.  She  early  adopted  the 
philosophy  of  the  French  materialists.  She  came  to  the 
United  States  and,  on  her  return  to  England,  published  her 
"Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in  America."  On'  the  invi- 
tation of  Lafayette  she  went  to  Paris.  In  1825,  she  returned 
to  this  country.  She  purchased  2,400  acres  of  land  where 
Memphis  now  stands  and  established  there  a  colony  of 
emancipated  slaves  whose  condition  she  desired  to  elevate. 
Lafayette  discovered  that  her  plans  could  not  be  carried  out 
and  the  land  which  he  held  in  trust  for  her  was  disposed  of 
and  her  colony  sent  to  Hayti.  She  then  became  a  lecturer  on 
slavery  and  attracted  large  audiences.  "Fanny  Wright"  so- 
cieties were  established,  but  her  freedom  of  speech  caused 
great  opposition  from  press  and  pulpit.  In  1838  she  married 
M.  D'Arusmont  in  Paris.  Her  last  years  were  spent  in  re- 
tirement in  this  country.  She  was  unselfish,  eccentric  and 
fearless.  She  published  several  books,  pa"^phlets  and  politi- 
cal letters. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Partridge,  of  Jewett  City,  Connecticut,  an 
enthusiastic  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution,  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Rev.  Davia  Avery,  a  chaplain  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  from  whose  diary  we  print  extracts.  She 
has  also  many  letters  written  by  him  from  different  battle- 
fields as  he  was  in  the  service  during  the  entire  war.  His 
diary  extends  over  a  large  part  of  the  conflict  with  the  mother 
country. 
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THE    GEORGE    ROGERS    CEARK    SOCIETY,    OE    MILWAUKEE,    WISCONSIN. 

American  flags  were  artistically  draped  about  the  ballroom  at  the 
athenaeum  Friday  evening,  June  ist,  the  occasion  being  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  year  of  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Society,  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution, 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
A  short  program,  which  preceded  the  dancing,  included  an  illustrated 
address  on  "Bugle  Calls,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Jacobs,  who  bore  the 
title  of  captain  in  the  Spanish  war. 

(a)  "The    City    Choir," Parks 

(b)  "Basket   of    Chestnuts," Namlbre 

Apollo  Male  Chorus. 

(a)  Piano   solo,  "Vogel  als   Prophet," Schumann 

(b)  "         "       "Friihlingsrauschen,"     Suiding 

Erne  Grundmann. 

Little    Peeweet,     . Petrie 

Apollo  Male  Chorus. 
''America"  and  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  by  the  audience. 

The  patronesses  were  Mesdames  A.  H.  Vedder,  Edward  C.  Wall, 
Walter  Kempster,  Frederick  T.  Day,  James  Sidney  Peck,  Charles  Cat- 
lin,  Frederick  W.  Sivyer,  Charles  Quarles,  Frederick  H.  Shepard,  Al- 
bert W.  Hard,  Adam  J.  Eimermann,  Thomas  H.  Brown,  Robert  A. 
Williams,  Charles  C.  Southwell,  Frank  VanValkenburgh,  Edward 
Ferguson.  Misses  Lillian  Day,  Mary  Hard,  Grace  Shawvan,  Ada 
Baker,  Flora  Brett,  Harriet  Pier,  Helen  Laflin,  Beatrice  Washburn, 
Fanny  Brown. 

Hambitzer's  orchestra  furnished  the  music.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  Messrs.  and  Misses  Thiers,  of  Chicago;  Thomas  Parke 
Cagwin,  Frederick  W.  Swyer;  Misses  Quarles,  Frank  Van  Valken- 
burgh,  Charles  Southwell,  Frederick  H.  Shepard,  the  Misses  Helen 
Thiers,  Alice  Moore,  Helen  Hard,  Annie  M.  Shepard,  Grace  Dawson, 
Erna  and  Louise  Leidersdorf,  Erne  Grundman,  Katheryn  Skelton, 
Alice  and  Lillian  Day,  Maud  Merrill,  Grace  Shawvan,  Alma  Not- 
bohm,  Isabel  Lindsay,  Julia  Ricker,  Agnes  Walsh,  Masters  Charles 
Quarles,  Henry  Quarles,  Louis  Quarles,  Gordon  Day,  Chester  Hard, 
Harry  Nye,  Neal  Southwell;  Messrs.  Burr  Chandler,  Frederiek 
Sivyer,  Roger  Flanders,  Shepard  Sawyer,  Howard  Eldred,  Clinton 
Frye,  F.  Terry,  William  Merrill,  Easton  McLaughlin,  Harry  Whit- 
comb.  Carl  Leidersdorf,  James  Chamberlain,  Arthur  Thayer,  Newville 
Ward,  Frederick  Kellogg,  Mackie  Wells.  Edwin  Gilowsky,  Albert 
Taylor,  Dr.  Nelson  P.  Black,  and  others. 

The  gross  receipts  were  about  $75.00  (seventy-five  dollars),  which 
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will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  George  Rogers  Clark  bust  fund  for 
the  children's  room  of  the  Milwaukee  public  library.  This  society 
secured  the  nucleus  of  this  fund  one  year  ago  and  have  now  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  in  the  bank  $ioo  (one  hundred  dollars)  besides  send- 
ing a  delegate  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Society,  at 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  The  children  have  also  con- 
tributed $10  (ten  dollars)  to  the  Continental  Hall  fund  at  Washington, 
and  are  doing  other  patriotic  work. 


The  Colonel  Willett  Society,  Children  of  the  American  Revolution, 
of  Gloversville,  New  York,  was  delightfully  entertained  on  July  4th, 
by  the  president,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hildreth,  at  her  country  home.  Meadow- 
view.  The  house  and  spacious  lawn  were  beautifully  decorated  with 
flags,  bunting,  bright-hued  Janterns  and  portraits  of  Washington  and 
other  Revolutionary  heroes.  A  stage  had  been  erected  on  the  lawn, 
from  which  Mrs.  Hildreth,  in  a  graceful  speech,  welcomed  the  so- 
ciety and  the  invited  guests.  The  assemblage  then  sang  "America." 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lockwood  presented  the  society  a  large  silk  flag  in 
memory  of  her  ancestor,  Captain  Mesick,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
This  was  formally  accepted  by  the  president  in  the  name  of  the  so- 
ciety, after  which  the  flag  still  being  held  by  the  color-bearers,  Ray- 
mond Mills  and  James  Parrish,  and  the  children  grouped  around, 
the  corresponding  secretary,  Lillian  McNab  Burton,  addressed  the 
flag  in  the  beautiful  words  of  J.  Whitcomb  Riley's  "Old  Glory." 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  was  then  sung  with  fine  effect.  Lucy 
Heacock  read  a  carefully-prepared  paper  on  "The  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,"  in  which  one  of  her  ancestors  took  part,  after  which  James 
Parrish  effectively  recited  the  "Sword  of  Bunker  Hill." 

A  fine  patriotic  address  was  given  by  District  Attorney  William 
C.  Mills,  himself  a  Son  of  the  American  Revolution. 

An  interesting  account  of  Ethan  Allen  was  read  by  Alice  Burton, 
and  the  company  sang  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 

Brief  sketches  of  Revolutionary  ancestors  were  read  by  Elizabeth 
Egelston,  Benjamin  Getruan,  Helen  Hall,  Josephine  Murray,  Carrie 
Andrews,  Laura  Sullivan,  Anna  Kennedy,  Belle  Quackenbush,  and 
Mabel  Phillips.  This  part  of  the  program  was  especially  interesting, 
as  the  ancestors  of  one  member  had  served  in  almost  every  capacity 
from  private  to  brigadier-general,  as  sailors  and  as  civil  officers,  and 
nearly  every  one  of  the  thirteen  -  colonies  was  represented.  Elsie 
Graff  rendered  a  fine  solo  on  the  violin  and  Margaret  Kasson  gave 
an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  society,  on  Lincoln's  birthday, 
February  12,  1900,  with  a  membership  of  seventeen  and  showed  its 
rapid  growth  as  it  now  in  less  than  five  months,  numbers  fifty-one. 
After  the  salute  to  the  flag  and  the  singing  of  "Our  Flag  of  Liberty," 
the  program  ended. 

A  fine  collation  was  served  on  the  lawn  after  which  the  children 
and  their  older  friends  spent  a  delightful  hour  in  examining  the  Revo- 
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lutionary  relics  and  the  colonial  furniture  with  which  the  house  is 
iilled.  The  house  itself  is  most  interesting,  having  been  built  in  the 
best  style  of  seventy  years  ago,  and  Meadowview  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Hildreth  family  for  113  years.  Altogether  the  after- 
noon was  a  memorable  one  and  Mrs.  Hildreth  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  the  first  social  function  of  the  Colonel  Willett 
Society. 

Lillian  McNab  Burton, 
Corresponding  Secretary  Volonel  Willett  Society. 
GloversvillE,  New  York,  August  29th. 


Mrs.  Augustus  Isham  Hicks  offered  a  prize  of  $10.00  to  the  pupil 
of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools  of  Piqua  who  should  write 
the  best  description  of  the  historical  sites  of  Piqua.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Florence  Roe. 

historical  sites   OE  piqua,    OHIO. 

The  history  of  Piqua  dates  back  before  the  day  when  the  first  white 
man  set  foot  within  the  borders  of  the  "Buckeye  State,"  for  its  site 
was  a  favorite  one  with  the  red  men  before  the  village  of  Piqua  was 
established,  and  their  attachment  lingered  around  it,  even  after  it  was 
no  longer  their  home,  for  they  often  came  back  to  weep  over  the 
graves  of  their  kindred. 

Piqua  and  its  vicinity  is  rich  in  tradition  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  of 
the  pioneer  settlers.  Here  the  red  men  lit  their  council  fires,  and  here 
they  smoked  the  calumet  of  peace.  Washington  township  is  particu- 
larly noted  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  locations  in  the  northwest- 
ern territory.  Here  was  the  last  home  of  the  red  man  in  the  county, 
and  here  were  the  earliest  white  settlements.  In  and  around  Wash- 
ington township  was  one  of  the  Indians'  most  celebrated  burial 
places.  On  section  twenty-nine  is  a  stone  mound  containing  many 
bodies.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Piqua  was  one  of  the  largest 
burial  places.  About  one  mile  south  of  Piqua  is  an  old  Indian  ceme- 
tery, situated  on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  elevated  about  twenty  feet 
above  high  water  mark.  The  surface  is  formed  by  limestone  rocks  in 
horizontal  strata  upon  which  it  seems  the  bodies  were  laid  and  cov- 
ered over  with  slabs  of  limestone. 

As  early  at  least  as  1749  a  trading  post  was  established  on  the 
Miami  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loramie.  It  was  called  in  English 
"Fort  Pickawillany,"  and  was  probably  the  first  white  settlement  in 
what  is  now  Ohio.  It  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  French  and 
Indians  in  June,  1752.  It  was  not  only  a  trading  post  of  importance 
sheltering  as  many  as  fifty  white  men  at  a  time,  but  was  the  home  of 
about  four  hundred  Indian  families  under  the  chieftainship  of  "Old 
Britain."  At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  fort  Old  Britain  fell 
fighting  for  his  English  brother,  and  the  Indians  with  the  French 
were  so  incensed  at  his  siding  with  the  British  that  they  boiled  his 
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body  and  ate  it.  With  the  fall  of  Fort  Pickawillany  there  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  treasure  estimated  at  $15,000. 

There  is  a  famous  Indian  spring  at  Pickawillany,  two  miles  north 
of  Piqua,  which  is  noted  for  furnishing  water  to  the  Indian  village  of 
Pickawillany. 

Colonel  Robert  M.  Johnston  who  killed  the  Indian  chief,  Tecumseh, 
camped  here  in  1813.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  United  States  in 
1837-1841. 

The  site  where  "Old  Britain"  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  Indians 
at  the  first  battle  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1752  is  about  one 
hundred  yards  northeast  of  Fort  Pickawillany,  which  was  burned  at 
that  time.  Fort  Piqua  was  located,  at  Upper  Piqua,  as  a  British 
post  of  importance  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  it  formed  one  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  British  points  of 
defense.  It  was  afterwards  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  provisions 
and  supplies  for  our  armies  when  engaged  in  Indian  warfare  and  was 
especially  serviceable  to  General  Wagner. 

There  are  remains  of  a  mound  builder's  wall  about  one  mile  north 
of  Piqua.  The  wall  is  3,165  feet  around,  containing  twenty-one  acres. 
There  is  said  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  northwest  of  Piqua, 
near  the  Johnston  farm,  which  is  older  than  the  pyramids.  The 
Miamis  believed  that  they  had  been  created  from  the  clods  of  the 
valley  and  that  they  began  with  time  at  Piqua.  After  their  depart- 
ure, the  territory  passed  into  possession  of  the  Shawnees  and  re- 
mained with  them. 

Within  about  a  mile  of  Fort  Pickawillany,  and  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  was  fought,  June,  1763,  the  last  battle  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian war.  The  spot  is  appropriately  marked  by  a  handsome  stone  tab- 
let erected  by  the  Piqua  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  bearing  the  following  inscription:  "Erected  1898  by 
the  Piqua  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
commemoration  of  the  last  battle  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  1763." 

The  part  of  Washington  township  known  as  Upper  Piqua  was  one 
of  the  early  settlements  of  Ohio  and  one  of  the  most  important  In- 
dian stations  of  the  northwestern  territory.  Fort  Piqua  was  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  by  the  direction  of  General  Anthony 
Wayne.  It  was  a  place  of  stirring  scenes  and  incidents.  The  site 
of  Fort  Piqua  could  be  traced  as  late  as  1847  by  the  track  of  the 
pickets,  the  outlines  of  the  river  bastions  and  the  foundations  of 
the  block-house  chimney.  Colonel  Johnston's  old  residence  is  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Indian  village.  In  1772.  a  battle  was  fought 
at  Fort  Piqua  between  the  army  of  General  Clark  and  the  Miamis. 
General  Clark  had  about  nine  hundred  men,  whom  he  enrolled  in 
Kentucky,  and  a  few  Frenchmen.  This  expedition  of  General 
Clark's  was  sent  to  destroy  the  Piqua  Indian  villages,  as  the  Indians 
around  there   often  made   forays  into   Kentucky  and  wrought   great 
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havoc  among  the  settlers.  For  many  years  after  the  farm  of 
Colonel  Johnston  had  been  cleared,  bullets,  bayonets  and  other  rel- 
ics of  this  fight  were  plowed  up.  Colonel  Johnston  said  that  he  had 
been  told  by  the  Shawnee  chief.  Cornstalk,  that  the  last  battle  of 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  indeed  the  last  encounter  of  any  im- 
portance between  the  French  and  English  forces  in  North  America 
was  fought  at  Upper  Piqua,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Swift  run,  on 
the  ground  lying  to  the  right  of  the  St.  Mary's  pike,  where  it  winds 
around  the  hill  after  crossing  the  pike.  Cornstalk  told  him  the  battle 
was  fought  on  a  warm  day  in  June,  and  continued  until  dark.  The 
French  were  defeated.     This  was  the  last  stand  they  made. 

Few  spots  on  the  soil  of  the  "Buckeye  State"  have  more  history 
grouped  around  them  than  the  territory  that  surrounds  the  old  John- 
ston burying  ground  at  Upper  Piqua. 

The  first  permanent  white  settler,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Job  Card,  who  followed  Wayne's  army  to 
Greenville  and  then  returned  to  Upper  Piqua.  He  gathered  up.  the 
remains  of  the  iron  and  wood  used  in  the  construction  of  the  fort 
and  removed  it  down  the  river  to  the  bend.  Here  he  built,  in  1798,  a 
cabin  and  cleared  a  patch  of  ground,  which  he  surrounded  with  a 
rail  fence.  This  was  the  first  piece  of  ground  in  the  locality  that  was 
brought  into  cultivation  by  a  white  man,  but  the  Indians  had  raised 
corn  here  for  many  years. 

After  this  settlers  began  to  come  slowly.  Their  log  cabins  were 
built  close  together  to  protect  them  from  the  Indians.  They  stood 
near  the  river  on  the  south  side,  of  what  is  now  east  Water  street; 
the  block-house  and  stockade  were  also  there.  The  block-house 
was  built  of  heavy  logs,  and  had  no  windows  and  was  surrounded 
by  strong  pickets.  This  stockade  had  a  huge  gate  and  was  locked 
with  a  ponderous  padlock,  which  was  as  large  as  a  big  dinner  plate. 
The  people  all  took  refuge  in  the  house  when  there  was  an  Indian 
alarm. 

Not  long  after  1798  Job  Card  sold  his  improvements  to  John  Man- 
ning, and  he  (Job  Card)  drifted  further  back  into  the  wilderness,  prob- 
ably never  thinking  that  he  had  done  anything  that  would  make  his 
name  remembered. 

In  1812,  Colonel  Johnston  fed  between  3,000  and  4,000  Indians 
daily,  at  his  own  expense,  to  keep  them  from  joining  other  Indians 
against  the  whites.  In  the  civil  war  the  Ninety-fourth  and  One-hun- 
dred-and-tenth  regiments  camped  on  his  farm  on  their  way  to  the 
field.     There  is  a  very  famous  old  spring-house  on  his  farm. 

The  name  Piqua  means  "man  formed  out  of  the  ashes."  Miami 
signifies  "mother"  in  the  Ottawa  language,  and  Ohio  means  "beau- 
tiful  river." 

Piqua  was  first  called  the  village  of  Washington  then  the  village  of 
Piqua  and  now  the  city  of  Piqua. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  GROTON. 

One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Year  Observed  by  Patriotic  Societies. 

On  Thursday  at  2.30  p.  m.  September  6th  the  Anna  Warner  Bailey 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  lodge  room  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  hall,  Groton,  the 
regent  in  the  chair.  A  member  of  the  Gaspee  Chapter,  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  Mrs.  Lansing  Sears,  now  residing  in  Groton, 
was  the  chapter's  guest. 

All  business  so  far  as  possible  was  curtailed  that  the  six  local  so- 
cieties Children  of  the  American  Revolution  might  be  received  at  3.30 
p.  m.  and  their  patriotic  program  be  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  chapter  by  special  invitation.  An  obituary  and  interesting  char- 
acter sketch  was  read  by  the  historian,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Davis,  in 
memory  of  a  deceased  member,  one  of  the  chapter's  seven  "real 
daughters,"  Mrs.  Martha  Babcock  Noyes,  who  passed  away  in  July 
last.  Miss  Grace  Wheeler  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "A  Tea  With 
Aunt  Lucy,"  Mrs.  Lucy  Stanton,  another  "real  daughter"  who  still 
lives  at  Old  Mystic  and  continues  to  bless  and  enrich  the  chapter 
from  time  to  time  with  most  valuable  Revolutionary  and  colonial 
relics.  These  and  other  additions  are  filling  the  little  stone  house  to 
overflowing  and  the  regent  urged  the  chapter  to  hasten  contributions 
from  all  Connecticut  that  the  memorial  annex  might  become  a  reality 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  Avery  Memorial  Association  has  confided  to  the  chapter's 
care  the  original  (artist's)  model  of  the  bust  which  surmounts  the 
Avery  Memorial  shaft  at  Poquonoc, 

After  adjournment  (to  Stonington  on  October  11)  the  regent  an- 
nounced the  chapter  ready  to  receive  the  Children  of  the  American 
Hevolution,  who,  having  held  their  executive  sessions  in  the  audience 
room  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  hall,  arrived  ready  to  in  turn  report  their 
proceedings  to  the  state  director  for  Connecticut,  National  Society, 
Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  Mrs.  Cuthbert  Harrison  Slo- 
•comb. 

children's  exercises. 

The  roll  call  was  responded  to  by  the  Thomas  Starr  society  of 
F^astern  Point,  president.  Miss  Jane  Avery,  vice-president.  Miss 
Eessie  Bouse;  Thomas  Avery  society  of  Poquonoc,  president,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Morgan,  vice-president,  Mrs.  Nelson  Morgan;  Jonathan 
Brooks  society  of  New  London,  president  retiring,  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Arms,  president  to  be  seated  in  October,  Miss  Alice  Stanton;  vice- 
president  retiring,  Mrs.  Starr,  vice-president  elected,  Miss  Annette 
Belcher;  Col.  William  Ledyard  society  of  Groton  Heights,  president, 
Miss  Amanda  Allen,  vice-president.  Miss  Susan  Cone;  Stephen  Hemp- 
stead society  of  New  London,  president,  Mrs.  Julius  Lillie,  vice-presi- 
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dent,  Mrs.  Stanley  C.  Smith;  Benton  Allyn  society  of  Gales  Ferry^ 
president  retiring,  Mrs.  William  H.  Moulthrope,  vice-president  re- 
tiring. Mrs.  Frank  S.  Fish,  vice-president  elected,  Miss  Alice  Hurl- 
burt,  president.  Miss  Caro  M.  Fish. 

After  a  cordial  welcome  to  all,  the  national  hymn,  "America"  was 
sung.  Miss  Lillian  Whipple  presiding  at  the  piano.  The  salute  to 
the  flag  and  pledge  of  allegiance  was  called  for  and  the  state  director 
took  occasion  to  call  attention  to  this  part  of  the  ceremonies  duly 
enjoined  upon  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution  s-ocieties  by 
their  national  constitution,  and  explained  the  importance  of  the  flag 
anti-desecration  bill  passed  by  Connecticut's  assembly  in  1899. 

The  Jonathan  Brooks  society  was  then  brought  before  the  audience 
in  a  most  enviable  lignt.  for  all  had  been  called  together  to  witness 
the  presentation  of  the  bronze  medal  of  honor  by  the  National  So- 
ciety, Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  to  Richard  Bishop 
Smith,  of  New  London,  one  of  its  members  who  served  in  the 
Spanish-American  war.  This  medal  was  confided  to  the  society's 
president,  Miss  Alice  Stanton,  who  in  turn  placed  it  upon  the  young 
lieutenant's  breast  above  his  numerous  insignia  already  there.  This 
patriot  is  the  descendant  of  twelve  Revolutionary  heroes. 

GOOD    WORK    REPORTED. 

Ernest  E.  Rogers,  president  of  the  Nathan  Hale  branch,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  of  New  London,  was  introduced  and  in  a 
short,  eloquent  speech  commended  the  children's  work  and  requested 
the  Col.  William  Ledyard  society  and  the  Thomas  Starr  society  to 
take  charge  of  fourteen  bronze  markers  on  behalf  of  his  branch  and 
complete  the  "Sons'  "  patriotic  act  by  placing  them  on  the  graves  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  still  unmarked  in  the  old  Starr  and 
Ledyard  cemeteries  in  Groton. 

The  Children  of  the  American  Revolution  of  Connecticut  began 
one  year  ago  to  collect  funds  for  the  memorial  annex  to  be  added 
to  the  Monument  house.  They  had  pledged  themselves  to  raise  $500 
of  llie  $5,000  required  and  by  the  sale  of  their  state  flag  button,  and 
other  methods  they  have  placed  a  goodly  sum  in  the  bank. 

Here  each  society  reported  its  sale  of  tickets  for  the  lawn  supper 
and  four  societies  also  presented  purses  containing  contributions; 
they  altogether  amounted  to  $135,  to  place  to  their  account  before 
October.  Fifty  dollars  of  this  was  in  one  check  from  the  Col.  Wil- 
liam Ledyard  society  of  Groton.  Later  the  state  director  promised 
a  detailed  list  of  contributors. 

The  Jonathan  Brooks  society  pledged  themselves  to  a  $100  window 
in  memory  of  Jonathan  Brooks  and  have  $50  of  the  amount  already 
drawin>r  interest  in  the  bank.  The  Stephen  Hempstead  society  is  at 
work  collecting  $75  for  the  Nathan  Hale  House  fund.  The  Starr 
and  Thomas  Avery  societies  are  to  renew  and  place  tablets  on  his- 
toric houses  in  Groton. 


YOUNG  PE0PLE:'S  department.  4OI 

A  paper  entitled  'Tut's  Hill"  and  a  recitation,  "Old  Glory,"  were 
excellent  features;  they  were  given  by  Everett  Stanton  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Smith,  both  of  Stephen  Hempstead  society. 

A  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  rendering  of 
Berioi's  Fantasie  Ballet,  for  violin  and  piano,  by  Miss  Clare  Spencer 
and  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Hyde. 

After  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  assisted;  the  audience 
adjourned  to  Mrs.  Slocumb's  lawn,  where  a  fine  collation  was  served 
by  an  out-of-town  caterer,  and  lemonade  and  iced  tea  were  dispensed 
from  prettily  decorated  booths. 

Many  members  of  the  Lucretia  Shaw  Chapter  of  New  London  and 
the  Fanny  Ledyard  Chapter  of  Mystic  with  the  regent,  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons, were  present  to  add  interest  to  the  occasion,  as  well  as  a 
contingent  from  Faith  Trumbull  Chapter,  Norwich,  and  Miss  Helen 
M.  Avery,  state  promoter,  Children  of  the  American  Revolution, 
New  London,  Connecticut. 

CONNECTICUT   THE    BANNER    STATE. 

Mrs.  Cuthbert  Harrison  Slocumb,  state  director,  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution,  begs  to  correct  an  error  in  the  statement  re- 
garding the  bronze  medal  of  honor  presented  Richard  Bishop  Smith 
on  September  6.     It  was  not  one  of  only  three  bestowed. 

/There  are  about  five  thousand  members  on  the  National  Society's 
roll  Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  at  their  convention 
held  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  February  22,  1900,  there 
were  eight  medals  distributed.  Those  who  honored  her  in  being 
themselves  honored  are  William  J.  Ten  Eyck,  of  Meriden,  ^till  fight- 
ing in  the  Philippines  nineteen  years  of  age;  Lieutenant  Walter 
Towne  Fish,  of  Mystic;  Lieutenant  Richard  Bishop  Smith,  of  New 
London,  these  last  also  faithful  to  Uncle  Sam's  service. 


"My  little  man  whose  child  are  you?"  asked  the  benevolent  old 
gentleman.  "I  am  a  child  of  the  American  Revolution,"  replied  the 
little  man  solemnly.  His  answer  was  wiser  than  he  dreamed  and  the 
though  embodied  commends  itself  to  older  minds. 
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IN  MEMORIAM, 


Mrs.  CARRit:  D.  M.  Pack.— 

The  Olean  Chapter,  Olean,  New  York,  is  called  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  one  of  its  members,  Mrs.  Carrie  D.  M.  Page,  who  died,  after 
weeks  of  patient  suffering,  July  25th.  In  her  death  we  have  lost 
a  loyal  and  true  member,  a  woman  of  gentle,  unassuming  Christian 
character,  whose  memory  will  always  be  cherished. — Maud  D. 
Brooks,  Historian. 

Miss  Eugi^nia  Flournoy  Moffktt. — 

The  Oglethorpe  Chapter,  Columbus,  Georgia,  announce  with  sor- 
row, the  early  ending  of  a  useful  life,  in  the  death  of  Miss  Mofifett, 
one  of  our  charter  members,  June  16.  1900,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Her  remains  were  brought  to  this  city  and  lovingly  placed  to  rest  in 
Linwood  cemetery  by  her  sorrowing  relatives,  friends  and  chapter 
sisters. — Mrs.  Savannah  B.  Edge,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Miss  Jcjskphine:  Findlay  DuBois. — 

The  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Chapter  is  called  upon  to  record  the  death 
of  Miss  Josephine  Findlay  DuBiois,  who  passed  into  rest  June  -27, 
IQCO.  Though  seldom  able  to  meet  with  us,  the  charm  of  her  brave 
spirit  was  felt  and  her  bright  interest  and  sympathy  in  all  the  plans 
of  the  chapter  were  an  unfailing  pleasure  and  encouragement  to  us. 

The  deepest  sympathy  of  the  chapter  is  expressed  for  the  family 
in  their  loss,  which  is  also  ours. — Edith  Norcross  Lank,  Historian. 

Mrs.  Anna  Olcott  vSmith. — 

The  Genesee  Chapter,  Flint,  Michigan,  desire  to  express  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Mrs.  Anna  Olcott  Smith  their  sympathy  and  sense  of  grief  on 
losing  her  from  their  number.  Lovable  in  disposition,  charming  in 
manner,  she  was  unconsciously  a  living  example  of  a  perfect  Christian 
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character.     Were  all  tihose   whom   she   had   cheered  or   aided   during 
life's  journey  to  testify  of  her  goodness,  the  number  would  be  great. 

Mrs.  Hknry  Young,  . 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Brown, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Burr, 

Committee. 

Mrs.  AliE  E.  Lockwood. — Chapter  regent,  Rugby,  North 
Dakota,  entered  into  rest,  June  6,  1900. 

She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  William  Mason  Chapter,  Fargo, 
North  Dakota,  and  the  first  one  to  be  taken  from  our  little  band  of 
patriotic  women.  As  a  chapter,  we  extend  to  the  sorrowing  family 
our  heartfelt  sympathy,  assuring  them  that  her  death  is  felt  as  a  per- 
sonal loss  by  each  member. — Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Lounsbury,  State 
Regent,  North  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Marietta  Stanley  Case. — Entered  into  rest  July 
21,  1900,  South  Manchester,  Connecticut. 

She  was  the  founder  and  first  regent  of  the  Orford  Parish  Chap- 
ter and  a  woman  of  great  power  for  good  in  the  world.  She  had 
a  strong  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Her  death  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  chapter,  for  she  was 
the  ruling  spirit  and  always  led  in  the  right  way. 

Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Cary  Allen. — Died  at  Brockport, 
New  York,  January  29,   1900. 

Mrs.  Allen  was  descended  from  John  Ely,  a  captain  in  the  Fifth 
Connecticut  Regiment  and  from  Lieutenant  Mathew  Bennet,  of  the 
regiment  of  the  Flying  Camp,  which  was  captured  by  the  British  in 
November,  1776.  Though  words  are  inadequate  to  express  our  loss 
we,  the  Monroe  Chapter.  Brockport,  New  York,  desire  to  place  on 
record  the  following  tribute  to  her  memory. 

Mrs.  Allen  was  the  first  member  recorded  on  our  rolls  and  the  first 
to  leave  us.  She  came  to  Brockport  in  her  early  womanhood  as  the 
wife  of  one  of  our  most  respected  citizens,  Mr.  George  Hart  Allen. 
In  the  social  life  of  the  town  she  was  one  of  the  first.  Always  kind 
and  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others,  she  became  very  popular 
and  her  host  of  friends  bear  witness  to  the  love  with  which  she  in- 
spired them.  Her  kindness  of  heart  was  shown  in  the  good  words 
she  had  for  everybody.  Intellectually  she  v^as  on  a  par  with  the  most 
cultured,  and  in  our  ranks  we  have  found  her  information  on  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  American  history  ready  and  accurate,  proving 
herself  a  valuable  member  of  our  chapter. 

As  a  body  we  extend  to  the  family  and  relatives  our  most  sincere 
sympathy  and  direct  this  memorial  to  be  entered  on  our  minutes. 
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The  Vestry  Book  and  Register  oe  Bristoe  Parish, 
Virginia,  1720- 1789.  Transcribed  and  published  by 
Churchill  Gibson  Chamber  lay  ne.     Richmond,  Virginia. 

This  volume  is  octavo  of  427  pages,  bound  in  cloth  and  can 
be  obtained  of  the  transcriber  at  $5.00  per  copy.  It  contains 
the  names  of  many  families  prominent  in  Virginia  and  else- 
where and  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  genealogist. 
The  register  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  for  seventy 
years  beginning  in  1720  are  given  for  Petersburg,  and  the 
counties  of  Chesterfield,  Prince  George,  Dinwiddle,  Powha- 
tan, Amelia  and  Nottoway.  Any  one  who  saves  the  ancient 
records  of  church  or  parish  and  puts  them  beyond  the  chance 
of  destruction  deserves  well  of  his  country.  The  book  is 
perfectly  indexed  and  the  original  manuscript  is  followed  in 
spelling  and  arrangement. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Abbatt,  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  "The 
Women  of  the  Revolution,"  states  that  the  number  of 
subscriptions  received  has  been  so  far  short  of  that  necessary 
to  publication  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  setting  the 
date  when  the  book  will  be  ready,  but  if  1,500  more  subscrip- 
tions are  sent  in  in  a  reasonable  time,  the  work  will  be  pub- 
lished, otherwise  indefinitely  postponed. 


The  author  of  the  ''Composite  American"  states  that  it  was 
written  before  the  Chinese  troubles  and  having  been  read 
before  several  clubs  and  chapters  and  favorably  received  by 
them  it  was  thought  best  not  to  make  the  changes  which  the 
new  conditions  might  suggest. 
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Florida,      . 

Georgia,     . 

Idaho,     .    . 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Indian  Territory, 

Iowa, 

Kansas,  .    . 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Maine,    ... 
Maryland,  . 
Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  . 
Minnesota, 
Mississippi, 
Missouri,    . 
Montana,     . 
Nebraska,   . 
New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,   . 
New  Mexico, 
New  York,     . 
North  Carolina., 
North  Dakota, 
Ohio,    .... 
Oklahoma,     . 
Oregon,      .    . 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,     . 
Texas,         .    . 

Utah, 

Vermont.   .   .    . 
Virginia,     .    .    . 
Washington, 
West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,     .    . 
Wyoming,      .    . 


Mrs.  Dennis  Eagan,  Jacksonville. 
Mrs.  R0B15RT  K.  Park,  Macon. 

Mrs.  WiLiviAM  A.  Tai^cott,  436  N.  Main  Street,  Rockford. 

Mrs.  Jamks  M.  FowtER,  Lafayette. 

Mrs.  Wai^TKR  a.  Duncan,  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Nation. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Armstrong,  355  Fifth  Ave.,  Clinton. 

Mrs.  Katharine  S.  Lp:wis,  1501  Fairmount  Ave.,  Wichita. 

Miss  LuCRETiA  C1.AY,  Lexington. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  vStory,  "  Saxonholme,"  Chalmette  P.  O 

Mrs.  HEI.EN  Frye  White,  457  Main  Street,  Lewiston. 

Mrs.  J.  Pembroke  Thom,  828  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
.  Miss  Sara  W.  Daggett,  116  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Wm.  FiTz-HuGH  Edwards,  530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit 

Mrs.  D.  A.  MONTFORT,  282  Dayton  Street,  St.  Paul. 
,  Miss  A1.1CE  Q.  LovELi.,  Natchez 

,  Mrs.  George  H.  Shiei^ds,  4426  Westmiflster  Place,  St.  Louis. 
.  Mrs.  David  G.  Browne,  Park  Hotel,  Great  Falls. 

Mrs    George  C.  Towle,  124  South  24th  Street,  Omaha. 
,  Mrs.  JosiAH  Carpenter,  Manchester. 
,  Miss  E.  Ei,i<EN  BatcheIvI^ER,  Somerville. 
.  Mrs.  L-  Bradford  Prince,  Palace  Ave.,  Santa  Fe. 

Mrs.  SamueIv  VerpIvANCK,  Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

Mrs.  Edward  Dii.worth  LaTTa,  "  Dilworth,"  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Lounsberry,  Fargo. 

Mrs.  Moses  M.  Granger,  140  Muskingum  Ave.,  Zanesville. 

Mrs.  Cas'sius  M.  Barnes,  Guthrie. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Card,  380  32d  Street,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts,  "The  Gladstone,"  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Thornton,  103  Clay  Street,  Central  Falls. 

Mrs.  CIvARK  Waring,  1428  Laurel  Street,  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Kei<i.ar,  Hot  Springs. 

Mrs.  James  S.  Pitcher,  Addison  Ave.,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  Sidney  T.  Fontaine,  1004  Market  Street,  Galveston. 

Mrs.  CI.ARENCE  E.  A1.1.EN,  234  loth  East  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mrs.  Juwus  Jacob  Estey,  Brattleboro. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Nelson  Page,  212  Granby  St.,  Norfolk. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Bacon,  512  Tenth  Avenue  South,  Seattle. 

Mrs.  James  Sidney  Peck,  5  Waverly  Place,  Milwaukee. 
Mrs.  Francis E. -Warren,  Wvoming  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOW  TO  BHCOMH  A  MEMBER. 


Any  woman  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  who  is  of  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years,  and  is  descended  from  a  patriot  man  or  woman  who  aided 
in  establishing  American  Independence,  provided  the  applicant  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Society.  Family  tradition  alone  in  regard  to  the  services 
of  an  ancestor,  unaccompanied  by  proof  will  not  be  considered. 

All  persons  duly  qualified,  who  have  been  regularly  admitted  by  the 
National  Board  .of  Management,  shall  be  members  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, but  for  purposes  of  convenience,   they   may  be   organized   into 
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local  Chapters  (those  belonging  to  the  National  Society  alone  being 
known  as  members-at-large). 

Application  Blanks  and  Constitutions  will  be  furnished  on  request 
by  the  State  Regent  of  the  State  in  which  you  reside,  or  by  the  "Cor- 
responding Secretary  General"  at  headquarters,  902  F.  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Applications  should  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  is  kept 
on  file  at  National  Headquarters  and  one  returned  to  file  with  a  Chap- 
ter should  one  be  joined. 

The  application  must  be  endorsed  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Society. 
The  application,  when  properly  filled  out,  should  be  directed  to  "Re- 
gistrars General,  D.  A.  R.,  Room  52,  902  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C." 

The  initiation  fee  is  One  Dollar;    the  annual  dues  are  Two  Dollars. 

The  sum  (Three  Dollars)  should  be  sent  by  check  or  money  order 
never  by  cash,  to  "Treasurer  General,  D.  A.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C." 

No  application  will  be  considered  until  this  fee  is  paid.  If  not  ac- 
cepted this  amount  will  be  returned. 


At  the  April  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Management,  D.  A. 
R.,  the  following  motion  was  unanimously  passed: 

''Resolved,  That  the  following  notice  be  inserted  in  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine:  'Chapters  shall  send  to  headquarters,  D.  A.  R., 
902  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  notice  of  deaths,  resignations,  mar- 
riages and  all  changes  of  addressses  and  list  of  officers.'  " 
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Official  Organ  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Order  of 
^Patriots,  and  Founders  Society  Am.  Wars,  Old  Guard,  and 
other  Societies. 


A  Trip  to  Paris  in  1900  for  the  Patriotic  Societies,  unaer  the 
auspices  of  the  Spirit  of  '76,  is  under  way. 


VAN  HORN  &  SON 


THKATRICAI,  COSTUMBRS 


121  N.  Ninth  Street, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"We  received  an  order  from  the  Quartermaster's  Department  U.  S.  A. 
to  reproduce  all  the  Continental  uniforms  used  by  the  Continental  Army 
and  the  uniforms  used  by  the  army  of  1812. 

This  we  did,  making  uniforms  for  all  branches  of  Colonial  Militia,  In- 
fantry, Artillery,  and  Cavalry  including  all  the  officers. 

Three  sets  were  made  and  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  at 
the  Paris  Fair,  and  the  remaining  set  was  put  in  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  D.  C." 

We  make  up  costumes  from  our  own  designs  or  those  of  first  class 
artists. 

Colonial  costumes:   Civilian  or  Military,  on  rental  or  sale. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Coats  of  Arms,  Family  Charts,  Book- 
plates, &c.,  &c.,  in  colors  or  black 
and  white.     Estimate  free. 


Heraldry 
Illustrated 


By  W.  H.  Abbott 

A  condensed  Manual  of  Heraldry, 
its  history,  nature,  &c.,  with  glos- 
sary and  over  700  explanatory  en- 
gravings. Also  a  chapter  on  "How 
to  draw  and  paint  a  coat-of-arms. ' ' 

Price  $2.00  in  Red  Cloth. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  HERALDRY, 

29  Charles  Street,  New  York  City. 


Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

SOUVENIR  SPOONS. 

Proceeds  for  the  Continental  Hall  Fund. 
PRICE  I^IST. 

TEA  SPOONS,  plain  or  oxidized, $2  50 

"  with  gilt  bowls, 2  75 

all  gilt,     3  00 

COFFEE  SPOONS,  plain  or  oxidized, i  50 

"  with  gilt  bowls i  75 

l?l  "  all  gilt 2  00 

Send  orders  to 

J.  E.  C^IvDWElvIv  &  CO., 

902  Chestnut  St.,    Phila.,  Pa. 

ROSETTE  BUTTONS. 

The  informal  badge  of  the  Society,  arranged   to  be 
worn  as  stick  pins.      Each  30  cents. 

LINEAGE  BOOK. 

First  Volume  (Charter  Members),  ....  *Price  |i.oo 
The  Second  Volume 

(National  Number  819-2000),   .    .  Price  |i. 00 
The  Third  Volume 

(National  Number  2001-3000),     .  Price  $1.00 
The  Fourth  Volume 

(National  Number  3001-4000^     .  Price  |i.oo 
The  Fifth  Volume, 

(National  Number  4001-5000),     .  Price  |i.oo 
Sixth  Volume, 

(National  Number  5001-6000),     .  Price  |i.oo 
Seventh  Volume, 

(National  Number  6001-7000),     t  Price  $1.00 
Eighth  Volume, 

(National  Number  7001-8000),    .  Price  |i.oo 
Ninth  Volume, 

(National  Number  8001-9000),    .  Price  $1.00 
Tenth  Volume, 

(National  Number  9001-10000),  .  Price  |i.oo 
Eleventh  Volume, 

(National  Number  loooi-iiooo),  .  Price  $1.00 
*  By  Order  Continental  Congress,  1897. 
An  Index  of  Ancestors  of  the  First  Volume  has  been 
compiled.     Those  wishing  it  may  secure  a  copy  by 
sending  10  cents  to  the  Curator. 

OFFICIAL  RIBBON. 

Ribbon  for  suspending  badges.     Price  50c.  a  yard. 

DIRECTORY— 1898.     PRICE,  50c. 

STATUTE  BOOK. 

This  embodies  the  working  resolutions  of  the  Na- 
tional Board.     Price,  25  cents. 

The  above  articles  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  the 
price.     Orders  should  be  addressed  to — 

THE   CURATOR   OF  THB  D.  A.  R., 

902  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Official  Stationery.  Bearing  as  a  water-mark 
the  emblem  of  the  Society  in  enlarged  size,  and  by 
order  of  the  National  Board  made  the  official  station- 
ery for  the  use  of  the  members,  may  be  obtained  only 
from  the  official  Jewelers,  J.  E.  Cai:<dwei.L  &  Co., 
902  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THB  DBCI^ARATION   OF  INDEPENDENCE 

On  American  hand  made  paper,  in  an  old  style,  of  which  a 
limited  edition  only  has  been  printed.  It  has  a  pleasing 
effect  and  is  desirable  for  the  library  or  as  a  gift. 

Price,  30C.,  post  free. 

Irving  K.  Ann  able,      -  -      40  Summer  street,  Boston^ 

GCNlzALOGICAL  RESEARCHES. 

The  undersigned  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  British  Records  and 
especially  with  the  needs  of  Americans  seeking  to  establish  their  Trans- 
Atlantic  Pedigrees. 

Wills  and  Parish  Registers  examined  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Arms  searched  for  and  copies  furnished  in  Heraldic  Colours  from  |io 
to  lioo. 

Special  facilities  for  Record  searching  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  England  States.     Correspondence  solicited.     Terms  reasonable. 

WM.  ARMSTRONG  CROZIKR,  B.  A.,  L.  Th., 

3725  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Member  of  Hist.  Soc.  of  Gt.  Britain;  Oxford   Hist.  Soc,  Staffardshire 
Antiquarian  Soc,  Hist.  Soc.  of  Penna. 

Why  try  to  stick 
things  with  some- 
thing that  doesn't 
stick?  Buy  MAJOR'S 
CEMENT;  you  know 
it  sticks.  Nothing 
breaks  away  from  it. 
Stick  to  MAJOR'S 
CEMENT.  Buy  once, 
you  will  buy  for- 
ever. There  is 
nothing  as  good ; 
don't  believe  the 
substituter. 


MAJOR'S  RUBBER  and  MAJOR'S  LEATHER. 

Two  separate  cements— the  best.    In  sist  on  having  them. 

ESTABLISHED  1876. 

15  and  25  cents  per  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

MAJOR    CEMENT    CO.,    NEW  YORK    CITY. 
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Is  the  Official  Organ  of  the 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

and  should  be  in  the  home 

of  every  member 

Try  to  get  a  new  subscriber  before 
next  month's  issue 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 


Subscribe  Now 


The  best  time  to  subscribe 
for  the 

AMERICAN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
is  NOW 

Sehd  in  your  name  at  once 
$i.oo  a  year 


Miss  Lii^ian  Lockwood 

Business  Ma?iager 

902  F.  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Parliamentary  Drills 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  January,  /8g/8. 
The  Oneida  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Aniericau  Kevolution, 
.after  a  most  profitable  and  enjoyable  series  of  lectures  by  Lilian  Cole- 
Bethel  on  Parliamentary  Law,  gladly  testify  to  the  abundant  satisfac- 
tion which  Mrs.  Bethel  gave  to  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
and  hear  her.  E.  W.  Walcott.  Regent. 


For  terms  address, 


LILIAN  COLE-BETHEL,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Genealogies,  Armorial  Bearings, 
Book  Plates,  &c. 


Researches  made  and  as  a  specialty  as  to 
Ancestry  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Coats 
of  Arms,  Armorial  Book  Plates. 

R.  WILBERFORCE 

IOI2  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Edinburgh  University 

Attorney-at-L,aw,  London,  England 

Member  of  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Member  of  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  "DAUGHTER'' 

''THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION '^ 

By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet 

(A  grand-daughter  of  Brig.  Gen'l  William  Maxwell,  of  '76) 

This  book  is  the  only  permanent  memorial  of  the  women  of  that  epoch — 
their  patriotism,  sufferings,  endurance  and  influence.  It  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  and  is  rare  and  expensive.  It  contains  biographical  sketches  of  nearly 
two  hundred  oi  the  "  foremothers,"  with  portraits  of  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent.  Its  value  is  attested  by  the  frequent  use  made  of  it  by  historians, 
and  it  would  possess  great  attractions  for  the  members  of  our  patriotic  socie- 
ties were  it  not  so  scarce  as  to  be  unknown  to  most  of  them. 

I  propose  to  re- publish  this  valuable  work,  the  three  original  volumes  in 
two  (octavo  size)  gilt  top,  about  500  pages  each,  in  every  way  a  well-made  and 
handsome  edition,  with  the  original  illustrations  (and  some  additional).  The 
retail  price  will  be  $^4  or  $5.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  in  advance  the  probable 
market,  I  will  furnish  to  a  limited  number  of  subscribers  the  set  at  the  nomi- 
nal price  of  $3.00  (provided  enough  are  so  received  to  warrant  publication). 

As  there  is  none  other  like  it,  this  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure 
a  work  of  unique  interest  and  historical  value  at  a  trifle  over  cost  (second-hand 
sets  of  the  original  edition  sell  as  high  as  $9.00  and  are  scarce  at  that). 

No  tnoney  is  required  in  advance.  Send  your  subscription  at  once  and 
you  will  be  notified  when  the  list  at  $3.00  is  closed.  The  money  will  then  be 
due  and  payable,  and  publication  will  be  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  {1  he 
book  cannot  be  had  at  $3.00  except  Jrom  me.) 


Address 


WILLIAM  ABBATT,  Publisher 

28t  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y* 


Your  New  England  Ancestry 

May  be  Readily  and  Economically  Traced  by  out  Improved 

Methods. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  of  eight  years  of  continuous  research  not  only  has- 
enabled  us  to  gather  together  a  vast  amount  of  original  matter, — 
copy  for  reference  many  manuscript  records,  prove  numerous  un-^ 
settled   problems,   discover  hidden   documents  of  great  value,  but 
also  gain  information  of  the  locality  of  the   existing  records   most 
helpful  to  genealogists.     Researches  made  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 
HAVING  in  this  time  aided  many  American    families  trace  and  prove 
their  ancestry,  WE  WOULD  ALSO  BE  OF  SERVICE  TO  YOU  in 
your  quest  and  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
SPECIAL  aid  given  also  to  compilers  of  genealogies. 
WRITE  for   particulars,  circulars,   references,  lists   of  records  on   file, 
Patrons'    Blanks  or   find  one  in    every  copy  of   our  Photo-Ancestral 
Record,  terms,  &c. 
HAVE  ALREADY  PUBLISHED  - 

''EARLY  CONNECTICUT  MARRIAGES"  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV— Con- 
taining records  of  some  20,000  Connecticut  marriages  between  1651 
and  1800.     The  set  of  four  books  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $5. 
"EARLY    MASSACHUSETTS    MARRIAGES"     Book    I.— Worcester 
County  from  1736  to  1787.     Price  I2.00.     Postpaid. 

Bailey's  Photo- Ancestral  Record,  en- 
titled: "27ie  Record  of  My  Ancestry.'"' 
Third  edition.  Increasingl};^  popular  for 
recording  the  various  lines  of  family  an- 
cestry with  existing  photographs,  refer- 
ences, coats  of  arms,  wills,  deeds,  &c. 
Unlimited  in  extent  and  adaptation.. 
Highly  spoken  of  everywhere  and  most 
recent. 

THE  BOOK  TO  HAND  DOWN.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Send  for  Washington  pedigree  with, 
photographs  showing  method.  Price: 
Leather  (.in  metal  box)  $5.  Embossed 
cloth  I3.  Trial  edition  (flexible  cover) 
$2.  Postpaid. 
Address 

Bureau  of  American  Ancestry 

(Frederic  W.  Bailey,  Mgr.) 
P.  0.  Box  587  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bailey's  Photo  Ancestral  Record— "27ie  Record  of  My  Ancestry''— m'dy 
be  found  on  sale  at  the  following  first;  class  book  stores  r 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  31  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  27  W.  23d  Street,  New  York. 
Brentano,  Union  Square,  NewiYork. 

Brentano,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  215  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Weldin  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
A.  M.  Robertson,  126  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
J  V  Sheehan  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  Rob't  Clarke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

St.  Paul  Book  and  Stationery  Co,,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Taylor,  Austin  &  Co.,  Euclid  Avc-nue,  Cleveland,  O. 
John  P.  Morton  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Damrell  &  Upham,  Boston,  Mass.  Peter  Paul  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

G.  H.  Clapp,  Albanv.  N.  Y. 


Showing  one  page  of  Bailey's  An- 
cestral Album  filled. 


Wedding  Presents 


«;„„^^ 


Do  you  need  to  choose  one? 

Can  we  help  you? 

Our  Green  Book,  yours  for  the  asking,  tells  all  about  the 
best  of  the  usual  things,  sterling  silver  dishes,  spoons  and  forks, 
and  shows  some  things  you  will  find  nowhere  else. 

Our  reproductions  of  articles  of  early  Colonial  and  historical 
interest  will  always  be  found  interesting  and  may  suggest  a 
present  sure  to  be  unlike  what  will  be  received  from  others. 

If  you  want  anything  not  illustrated,  we  can  almost  cer- 
tainly help  you  (if  it  is  made  by  anyone  or  if  it  is  practical  to 
make  it)  and  shall  be  pleased  to  consult  with  you  personally  or 
by  correspondence. 
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of  the  American  Revolution  and  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Continental  Hall  Fund. 

An  effective  wall -decoration  in  oak,  brass  and 
enamel.  Ancestors'  names  to  be  engraved  on 
small  shield  at  base. 
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A  NEW  JERSEY  HEROINE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

By  Isabella  Carter  McGeorge. 

Op*  the  many  Jersey  women  who  rank  as  heroines  in  the 
Revolutionary  war — those  who  actually  fought  the  British, 
those  who  outwitted  them,  those  who  nursed  the  wounded, 
those  who  acted  as  guides  and  those  who  did  without  tea, 
using  as  a  substitute  that  vile  decoction  of  Ceanothus  Ameri- 
canns,  Jersey  tea — all  merit  full  recognition  and  deserve  un- 
stinted admiration,  credit  and  honor ;  but  it  is  my  design  to 
call  attention  to  but  one  brave  and  patriotic  woman  of  New 
Jersey's  brilliant  constellation,  Mary  Eudwig  Hays,  and,  if 
possible,  to  eradicate  some  erroneous  impressions.  Very  few 
know  of  her  by  her  correct  name  and  fewer  of  her  nationality 
and  that  she  was  by  birth  a  Jersey  woman. 

On  a  small  dairy  farm  that  lay  between  Princeton  and 
Trenton,  in  Mercer  county.  New  Jersey,  there  was  born  in 
1754,  of  German  parentage,  Mary  Eudwig.  As  is  the  manner 
in  German  households,  Mary  was  taught  first  obedience  with- 
out question ;  to  work  willingly  and  cheerfully ;  to  utilize  what 
was  at  hand,  and  make  the  most  of  circumstances ;  when 
times  bettered  not — to  thank  God  they  were  no  worse. 

It  is  said  that  she  was  not  pretty,  but  had  Titian  hair,  blue 
eyes,  small  features  and  was  rather  short  in  stature — but  was 
so  strong  that  with  ease  she  could  carry  a  three-bushel  bag 
of  wheat  across  her  shoulder  and  deposit  the  same  in  the 
upper  room  of  the  granary.  As  was  the  custom  of  the  times, 
she  wore  ''the  short  gown  and  petticoat."  This  consisted  of 
a  sack-Hke  upper  garment,  and  her  preference  was  for  a  blue 
and  white  cotton  skirt. 

A  lady  from  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  said  to  be  the  wife  of 
28 
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General  Irving,  of  French  and  Indian  war  fame,  was  visiting 
at  Trenton  in  1774,  and  being  advised  that  Mary  Ludwig 
would  be  satisfactory  help,  hired  the  girl  and  took  her  to 
Pennsylvania. 

In  CarHsle,  Mary  met  her  first  fate,  an  Englishman,  one 
John  Hays,  the  barber;  they  were  married  and  Mary  wor- 
shiped her  husband  with  the  whole  devotion  of  her  German 
nature. 

When  the  echoes  of  Lexington,  penetrating  Pennsylvania's 
woods,  reached  that  peaceful  village,  John  Hays  was  among 
the  first  to  take  the  war  fever,  and  soon  joined  the  continental 
army.  Small  pay  and  frequently  no  pay  at  all — there  was 
nothing  to  send  the  wife,  so  Mary  Hays  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  Irvings — baked,  brewed,  spun,  washed  and 
preserved.  The  neighbors  teasingly  reminded  her  that  she 
*'had  lost  her  pretty  barber"  and  that  she  "would  never  again 
lay  eyes  on  him.". 

But  one  July  morning  of  that  same  year,  after  hanging  her 
wash  upon  the  lines,  she  went  to  the  hillside  to  gather  black- 
berries. She  noticed  a  "horseman  riding  Hke  lightning  to 
General  Irving's"  (her  own  words),  as  she  aftertime  related 
the  occurrence  to  her  granddaughter,  Polly  McLaester.  To 
the  house  she  went  hoping  there  might  be  word  from  the 
army.  There  was  a  letter  from  John  Hays  and  great  news 
indeed — for  it  said  that  she  was  to  take  horse  with  the  bearer 
and  return  to  New  Jersey,  where  she  was  to  go  to  her  parents 
near  Princeton;  that  they  wanted  her,  and  also  being  there 
he  could  sometimes  have  the  chance  of  seeing  her.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation  she  unpegged  her  own  clothing  from 
the  lines,  and  she  said  they  "were  quite  wet ;"  made  them  into 
a  bundle,  which  was  attached  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle, 
mounted  the  horse  behind  the  messenger  and  started  for 
home.  A  most  novel  proceeding.  The  clothes  were  quite  dry 
before  she  reached  her  New  Jersey  home  and  upon  a  real 
horse!  To  Mrs.  Irving's  credit  be  it  said  she  made  no  ob- 
jection to  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  servant,  but  aided  her 
departure,  bidding  her  God-speed. 

Under  her  father's  roof  her  child,  John  Hays,  Jr.,  was  born, 
and  there  she  lived  quietly  and  industriously,  as  became  a  wife 
and  mother.     Those  who  have  regarded  her  as  a  camp  fol- 
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lower — flinging  coarse  jokes  at  the  boys  and  being  generally 
a  hale  fellow,  none  too  clean  personally  or  morally — most 
cruelly  misjudge  this  kind-hearted  woman.  The  fact  that  her 
husband  desired  her  to  visit  him  in  camp  was  sufficient.  She 
did  so  whenever  she  had  the  chance,  and  no  doubt  considered 
it  "good  form."  She  saw  him  at  Trenton  and  before  Prince- 
ton on  January  2,  1777. 

General  Washington  quietly  left  the  Trenton  camp  and  sur- 
prising the  three  British  regiments  remaining  at  Princeton, 
took  three  hundred  prisoners.  Deeming  it  wise  to  leave  be- 
fore Lord  Cornwallis  could  arrive  with  reenforcements,  he 
slipped  ofif  to  Morristown,  New  Jersey — the  noise  of  the  can- 
non being  mistaken  at  Trenton  for  thunder.  Here  was  where 
Mary  h.  Hays  had  the  chance  to  distinguish  herself.  After 
the  continental  army  had  gone  she  came  to  hunt  among  the 
wounded  and  slain  for  her  husband's  friend,  as  John  Hays 
had  charged  her  to  find  Dilwyn  dead  or  alive  and  care  for 
him.  She  came  across  a  cannon  charged  and  with  a  lighted 
fuse,  ne^r  by.  This  was  a  piece  of  rope  soaked  in  some  com- 
bustible substance,  and  slowly  burning  at  one  end,  which  was 
used  for  discharging  cannon.  This  gun  is  said  to  have  been 
a  British  cannon  which  was  too  cumbersome  for  the  conti- 
nental army  to  drag  to  Morristown.  Mary  Hays  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  to  take  a  hand — so  she  touched  the  gun  ofif 
at  just  the  right  moment — for  Lord  Cornwallis's  advance 
guard  was  within  range.  Fearing  a  trap,  they  were  delayed 
an  hour  in  hunting  for  the  concealed  foe,  and  when  they 
swarmed  into  the  enclosure  they  could  find  no  gunners,  never 
suspecting  the  red-headed  German  girl,  who  was  carrying 
away  a  dead  soldier.  It  was  Dilwyn,  but  he  was  not  dead. 
Mary  had  seen  a  moving  hand  and  pulling  away  the  obstruc- 
tions had  rescued  her  husband's  friend  by  throwing  him 
across  her  shoulder,  as  she  used  to  do  with  the  wheat-bags, 
and  carrying  him  to  her  father's  house  two  miles  distant. 
Here  she  nursed  him  to  health.  In  grateful  acknowledgment, 
he  sent  her  a  box  of  fine  dress  goods,  which  she  ncz'cr  made 
up,  but  cherished  as  being  too  lovely  to  mar  wath  scissors. 

The  delay  of  the  British  at  Princeton  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  continentals,  who  rapidly  pushed  northw-est, 
and  by  midnight  were  eighteen  miles  aw^ay.    This  w^as  bitterly 
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cold  weather,  and  after  a  hard  fight  was  considered  a  remark- 
able achievement.  The  soldiers  had  had  no  food  since  the 
night  previous,  and  it  is  said  that  they  fell  asleep  as  soon  as 
they  halted,  so  overcome  were  they. 

In  the  meantime.  Lord  CornwalHs  rushed  on  to  New 
Brunswick  to  save  the  British  stores  at  that  point,  and  finding 
them  safe  gave  up  pursuit.  General  Washington  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

Mary  Hays  stayed  at  her  father's  until  June  2y,  1778,  then, 
as  the  army  came  her  way,  the  chance  to  see  her  husband  was 
not  to  be  neglected,  and  Mary  Ludwig  Hays  became  the 
heroine  of  Monmouth. 

That  Sunday,  June  28,  1778,  was  a  blazing  day,  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  96°.  General  Lee  had  blundered  and  right- 
1}^  deserved  the  censure  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Con- 
fidence being  restored  by  the  appearance  of  General  Wash- 
ington upon  the  scene  ''the  continentals  wheeled  into  Une, 
altho'  under  fir^,  and  took  position  as  if  on  parade."  Colonel 
Monckton's  grenadiers,  attempting  to  drive  them  back,  were 
repulsed  by  General  Knox's  artillery  with  great  slaughter. 
A  second  and  a  third  attempt  were  made,  when  Colonel 
Monckton  received  his  death  wound  and  fell  from  his  horse. 
General  Wayne  came  up  with  a  force  of  farmers,  their  shirt 
sleeves  rolled  up  as  if  at  harvest  (and  it  was  indeed  a  harvest 
for  death)  and  forced  the  British  back,  leaving  the  body  of 
their  commander  on  the  field.  After  the  battle,  the  conti- 
nentals buried  Colonel  Monckton's  body  in  the  churchyard 
near-by  and  later  the  place  was  marked  with  a  neat  stone. 

In  the  west  ravine  is  the  spring  from  which  Mary  L.  Hays 
carried  water  for  her  husband's  cannon  and  for  his  heated 
comrades  of  Knox's  artillery.  "She  used  the  cannon's 
bucket,  a  fixture  of  the  gun  of  that  age."  She  said  that  when 
she  came  up  with  a  full  bucket  of  water,  the  men  would  call 
out  '1iere  comes  Molly  with  her  pitcher,"  which  was  probably 
a  1)it  of  pleasantry  on  their  part,  and  that  when  the  battle 
grew  fiercer,  they  abbreviated  the  call  to  ''Molly  Pitcher," 
and  from  that  time  always  spoke  of  her  by  that  name. 

Overcome  by  fatigue  and  heat,  Sergeant  Hays  dropped 
beside  the  cannon  he  was  working — not  killed  as  was  so  often 
told,  for  with  his  wife's  efficient  care  he  came  out  all  right  by 
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evening.  General  Knox  ordered  the  removal  of  the  gun,  but 
when  the  men  came  to  take  it  away,  they  found  the  gunner's 
wife 

"loading,  firing  that  six-pounder, 
And  she  "bravely,  'till  we  won,  worked  the  gun." 

"Tho'    like   tigers    fierce    they    fought    us,    to    such    zeal    had    Molly 

brought  us, 
That  tho'  struck  with  heat  and  thirsting,  yet  of  drink  we  felt  no  lack; 
There    she    stood    amid    the    clamor,    swiftly    handling    sponge    and 

rammer, 
While  we  swept  with  wrath  condign,  on  their  line." 

Thomas  Dunn  English. 

General  Greene  complimented  her  on  the  field,  but  when 
General  Washington  sent  for  her  the  next  morning,  she  was 
in  a  predicament — her  clothing  was  so  torn  and  soiled.  Some 
one  solved  the  difficulty  by  putting  on  her  a  soldier's  coat, 
which  covered  a  multitude  of  rents  and  served  to  make  her 
more  presentable.  From  this  circumstance  arose  the  tradi- 
tion that  she  fought  in  a  man's  clothing.  The  fact  is,  it  was 
so  excessively  hot  that  day,  the  soldiers  threw  off  their  coats 
and  fought  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  with 
her  frequent  trips  to  the  spring  for  water  and  her  arduous 
work  at  the  gun  that  she  would  put  on  additional  covering. 

Sergeant  Hays  was  very  proud  of  his  wife  that  day,  and 
he  lived  to  tell  how  Washington  praised  her  and  conferred 
the  brevet  of  captain  on  her,  hence  her  title.  Captain  Molly. 
He  also  said  that  she  should  have  half-pay  for  Hfe.  The 
troops  cheered  and  cheered.  Then  the  grand  French  officer 
General  Lafayette,  asked  that  his  men  ''might  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  giving  Madam  a  trifle."  ''Although  there  were  no 
French  troops  in  the  field  at  that  date,  yet  there  were  many 
French  officers  who  had  volunteered  in  American  regiments." 
The  Frenchmen  are  ever  appreciative  of  heroines  who  have 
worsted  the  English  and  they  showered  their  extra  silver  upon 
the  "brave  Marie" — the  trifle  proving  to  be  a  hatful  of  coin. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Mary  with  her  husband  and 
child  returned  to  CarHsle,  Pennsylvania,  where  they  lived 
happily.  John  Hays  took  up  his  trade  and  his  wife  did  wash- 
ing— and  with  the  annuity  of  $40.00  granted  by  "congress 
they  managed  comfortably  until  the  death  of  John  Hays  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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In  a  few  years  Mary  again  married  and  her  second  venUij-e 
was  most  unfortunate.  McCauley  was  a  brutal,  intemperate 
Irishman.  It  is  said  that  he  frequently  cursed  and  beat  her 
and  that  he  cared  more  for  her  pension,  pittance  that  it  was, 
than  for  the  fame  she  had  won.  Fortunately  she  outlived 
McCauley,  and  so  for  several  years  had  respite  from  his 
cruelty. 

An  instance  of  the  tender-heartedness  of  Mary  has  been 
related  by  her  granddaughter.  Upon  one  occasion  when  the 
great-grandchild,  infant  son  of  Polly  McLaester,  was  very  ill, 
the  great-grandmother,  our  Monmouth  heroine,  though  well 
advanced  in  years  lay  upon  the  floor  all  night  to  keep  the 
cradle  constantly  rocking  with  the  gentle  touch  that  was  so 
comforting  to  the  babe.  A  more  uncomfortable  position 
could  not  have  been  found,  yet  this  old  women  faithfully  kept 
it  up  the  entire  night  and  felt  amply  repaid  by  the  recovery 
of  the  child. 

In  January,  1833,  she  died  of  pneumonia  contracted  at  the 
wash-tub,  aged  79  years.  She  was  buried,  at  her  request,  in 
the  same  grave  as  her  first  husband,  John  Hays,  in  the  village 
cemetery  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  quietly  and  without  mili- 
tary honors.  Forty-three  years  after,  on  July  4,  1876,  the 
citizens  of  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  placed  a  hand- 
some slab  of  Itahan  marble  over  her  grave.  Upon  it  is  in- 
scribed the  time  of  her  death  and  that  she  was  the  heroine 
of  Monmouth. 

At  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  November  13,  1884,  there  was 
unveiled  the  Monmouth  battle  monument,  a  granite  structure 
over  a  hundred  feet  high,  that  cost  $40,000.  At  the  base  of 
the  shaft  are  five  bronze  tablets,  each  five  feet  high  by  six  in 
width,  commemorative  of  that  famous  battle.  One  of  these 
is  called  the  "Molly  Pitcher,"  and  shows  Mary  Hays  using 
that  six-pounder ;  her  husband  lies  exhausted  at  her  feet,  and 
General  Knox  is  seen  directing  the  artillery;  the  Tennent 
church  is  shown  at  her  left.  Thus  two  communities  remem- 
ber her  fittingly. 

The  place  marked  as  Molly  Pitcher's  well  on  the  Amboy 
division  t)f  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  an  account  of  which 
recently  appeared  in  several  of  the  eastern  dailies,  is  a  good 
half-mile  southwest  of  the  point  where  Knox's  division  was 
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stationed  on  June  28,  1778.  The  well  so  marked  was  not 
dug  until  in  the  eighteen  hundre'd  and  fifties,  some  twenty- 
two  or  more  years  after  the  death  of  Mary  Hays. 

So  mistakes  are  accumulative.  Mary  Ludwig  Hays  was 
not  Irish,  not  a  camp-follower,  but  an  unselfish  mother,  a  suc- 
cessful nurse,  a  woman  who  had  the  genius  to  perceive  a 
critical  situation  and  to  act  at  once,  and  she  was  a  Jersey 
woman.  Her  enthusiasm  was  a  potent  factor  on  that  June 
day  and  the  victory  at  Monmouth  strengthened  and  sealed 
the  French  alliance.  Thence  the  continental  army  moved  on 
to  victory,  and  left  us  their  heirs. 

''Nor  while  the  grass  grows  on  the  hill,  and  streams  flow  through 

the  vale, 
May  we  forget  our  father's  deeds  or  in  their  covenant  fail; 
God  keep  the  fairest,  noblest  land  that  lies  beneath  the  sun, 
Our  country,  our  whole  country  and  our  country  ever  one." 


SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

By  Walter  Le  Roy  Flory.  • 

"lyike  cannon-balls  which  sink  the  ship  and  then  are  lost  in  the  sea, 
so  the  bolts  of  Samuel  Adams,  after  riddling  British  authority  in 
America,  must  be  sought  by  diving  beneath  the  oblivion  that  has 
rolled  over  them." 

Samuel  Adams  was  born  in 
Boston,  September  27,  1722. 
He  never  lacked  playmates, 
for  he  was  one  of  a  family  of 
twelve,  which  in  the  begin- 
ning must  have  weeded  from 
his  character  all  conceit,  for 
the  acts  of  his  life  evince  no 
such  trait.  His  parents  were 
the  strictest  Puritans,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
father  ran  a  brewery — 
which  was  considered  noth- 
ing dishonorable  in  those 
samuet,  Adams.  days  —  as      oftcu      as      the 

Sabbath  rolled  around  little   Sammie  attended   church   and 
J     hstened  to  the  long  prayers  and  poky  sermons  of  the  staid  old 
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Congregational  preacher.  Notwithstanding  these  discour- 
agements, the  lad  waxed  strong  in  rehgious  temperament, 
and  throughout  a  long  life  of  noble  service  to  his  country  he 
never  neglected  his  duty  to  his  God. 

Having  almost  completed  his  course  in  Harvard  college, 
he  was  forced,  in  1740,  to  forego  further  education  because 
of  financial  embarrassment  which  had  suddenly  fallen  upon 
his  father.  But  so  studious  had  the  boy  been  that  the  faculty 
awarded  him  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  three  years  later  he 
took  that  of  Master,  choosing  for  his  thesis,  ''Whether  it  is 
lawful  to  resist  the  Supreme  Magistrate,  if  the  Common- 
wealth cannot  otherwise  be  Preserved."  He  discussed  the 
affirmative,  showing  the  early  bent  of  his  mind. 

Having  failed  in  several  kinds  of  mercantile  business  be- 
cause of  his  predisposition  to  politics,  he  became  a  partner 
with  his  father  in  the  malt-house.  At  his  father's  death  in 
1748  he  succeeded  him  in  the  business ;  but  seeing  no  connec- 
tion between  politics  and  the  brewery  business,  paid  the  latter 
indifferent  attention.  He  soon  lost  the  malt-house,  did  quite 
as  well  with  his  patrimony,  chose  politics  and  poverty,  and 
then  got  married.  As  collector  of  taxcis  for  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton he  was  no  greater  success. 

As  early  as  1753  Samuel  Adams  contributed  articles  on 
political  topics  to  the  Boston  newspapers,  and  busied  himself 
in  affairs  of  the  town  meeting.  His  name  is  first  mentioned 
on  the  town  records  as  one  of  a  committee  to  visit  the  public 
schools. 

It  is  not  until  1764,  the  year  preceding  the  ''Stamp  Act," 
that  his  name  becomes  prominent.  In  May  of  this  year,  the 
town  of  Boston  by  his  hand  instructed  her  representatives  in 
the  Massachusetts  general  court.  This  document  contains 
the  first  pubHc  denial  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the 
colonists,  remonstrates  against  public  officials  being  paid  by 
the  crown  and  suggests  a  closer  union  of  the  colonies,  "that 
by  the  united  Application  of  all  who  are  Aggreived,  all  may 
happily  attain  Redress." 

Samuel  Adams  was  now  fully  launched  on  that  political 
career  which  rendered  such  steadfast  service  to  his  country- 
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men.  The  following  year  he  was  chosen  successor  to  Oxen- 
bridge  Thacher,  as  one  of  the  town's  representatives  to  the 
general  assembly.  Because  of  his  experience  in  writing, 
gained  by  his  contributions  to  newspapers,  he  was  made  clerk, 
and  retained  this  office  until  he  left  the  assembly  for  the  first 
continental  congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1774.  During  these 
stirring  years  his  name  and  influence  were  identified  with 
every  important  measure  of  the  Massachusetts  patriots 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  English  parliament  and  crown. 
His  ascendancy  in  the  Boston  town  meeting  was  irresistible ; 
his  measures  were  first  adopted  here  and  afterward  indorsed 
l)y  the  general  assembly.  "He  was  a  master  in  that  fine  art 
of  managing  men  and  never  letting  them  know  they  are  man- 
aged." 

In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  colonists  and  of  many  at 
home,  the  English  parliament  passed  the  ''Stamp  Act,'^  which 
went  into  effect  November  i,  1765.  In  the  famous  "Massa- 
chusetts Resolves,"  from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colony,  while  expressing  allegiance  to  the  king,  re- 
fused to  assist  in  enforcing  the  tax.  The  stamp  act  was  in 
force  only  a  few  months,  but  its  repeal  was  accompanied  by 
the  "Declaratory  Act,"  which  in  the  end  meant  no  relief,  as 
readily  perceived  by  long-headed  men,  such  as  Samuel 
Adams.  This  keen-eyed  patriot,  ever  on  the  watch,  through 
popular  assembhes  and  the  columns  of  the  "Boston  Gazette," 
at  once  set  about  warning  the  people  against  being  deceived, 
and  marshalling  them  for  opposition  to  an  act  which  affirmed 
a  pernicious  principle  without  attempting  for  the  tim.e,  its 
enforcement. 

Early  in  1767  the  Townsend  acts  became  law.  The  assem- 
bly of  Massachusetts  by  the  hand,  and  at  the  motion  of 
Samuel  Adams,  immediately  petitioned  the  king  for  their  re- 
peal, at  the  same  time  sending  to  the  other  colonies  a  circular 
letter  of  appeal  for  help  in  the  resistance.  It  was  then  that 
he  also  instituted  among  the  prominent  Massachusetts  mer- 
chants and  consumers  his  long-cherished  "impractical"  non- 
importation scheme,  which  soon  gave  the  English  merchants 
no  end  of  concern  and  finally  accompHshed  the  repeal  of  the 
acts. 
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The  petition  and  circular  letters,  published  in  England  as 
''The  True  Sentiments  of  America,"  being  unheeded  by  the 
king,  and  rumors  being  rife  of  English  troops  on  their  way 
to  America,  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  summer  of  1768,  seeing  no 
other  way  in  which  America  can  retain  her  just  liberties,  fore- 
sees independence  as  the  last  resort ;  and  from  this  time  he 
strives  with  increasing  zeal  toward  that  purpose. 

However,  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  advising  the  people 
to  such  a  radical  move.  It  took  eight  years  more  of  oppres- 
sion and  the  shedding  of  much  blood  to  break  the  ties  and 
cause  an  open  rupture  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
children.  But  it  was  the  acute  foresight  of  Samuel  Adams 
which  was  to  lead  the  people  through  this  important  series 
of  events,  and  "  the  clearness  with  which  he  saw  this,  as  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  political  conditions  of  the  time, 
gave  to  his  views  and  his  acts,  a  commanding  influence 
throughout  the  land  that  was  simply  incalculable.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1769,  Mr.  Adams  gave  out  his  famous  address, 
''An  Appeal  to  the  World." 

On  the  evening  of  March  5,  1770,  after  several  difficulties, 
trouble  occurred  between  the  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
regiment  of  the  British  troops  and  a  crowd  of  Boston  citizens, 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  four  citizens  and  the  wounding  of 
seven  others.  The  troops  seem  to  have  been  provoked  beyond 
measure,  and  the  whole  altercation  was  brought  on  by  the 
colonists.  The  following  morning  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
met,  a  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  Samuel  Adams  was 
made  chairman,  to  wait  on  the  governor  and  seek  the  removal 
of  the  troops.  Hutchinson  replied  that  he  had  no  power  to 
remove  the  troops,  but  as  a  favor,  he  would  express  a  desire 
to  the  military  commander  to  have  the  Twenty-ninth  regi- 
ment sent  to  the  castle  of  Fort  William,  as  had  been  the  in- 
tention some  months  before.  The  committee  reported  to  a 
town  meeting  at  3  o'clock  in  the  Old  South  church.  As  they 
approached  the  crowded  entrance,  cries  went  up :  "Make  way 
for  'the  committee."  Samuel  Adams  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee passed  down  the  narrow  opening  as  the  crowd  pressed 
back  on  both  sides.     His  hat  was  removed  in  respect  to  the 
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people  in  whom  he  beheved  so  thoroughly  and  for  whose 
rights  he  always  foiight  so  gallantly.  As  he  proceeded,  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left  he  nodded  his  head,  already  gray, 
though  he  was  only  eight  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  passed 
along  the  watchword :  ''Both  regiments  or  none."  The  com- 
mittee's report  was  voted  unsatisfactory.  A  motion  was  then 
made  to  appoint  a  smaller  committee  to  confer  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  demand  the  removal  of  both  regiments.  Samuel 
Adams  had  paved  the  way.  When  the  motion  was  put,  three 
thousand  voices  echoed  the  words  :  "Both  regiments  or  none."'^ 
A  committee  of  seven  was  then  appointed  with  John  Hancock 
as  chairman,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  chamber 
where  the  governor  and  council  were  in  conference.  The 
committee  reported  to  the  governor  the  wish  of  the  town 
meeting.  The  governor  only  repeated  his  assertion  that  he 
held  no  power  to  remove  the  troops.  The  ship  was  cleared 
for  action,  the  figure-head,  as  Hosmer  terms  Hancock,  was 
taken  in  and  Samuel  Adams,  "the  wedge  of  steel,"  was  thrust 
to  the  front  to  receive  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  The  old  patriot 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  His  strong  Puritan  face 
wore  an  aspect  of  stern  determination  as  he  approached  what 
was  to  be  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  life.  "It  is  well  known," 
he  said,  "that  acting  as  governor  of  the  province,  you  are 
by  its  charter  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  miUtary  forces 
within  it ;  and  as  such,  the  troops  now  in  the  capital  are  sub- 
ject to  your  orders.  Tf  you  *  *  *  have  the  power  to 
remove  one  regiment,  you  have  the  power  to  remove  both. 
"^  *  "^  A  multitude  highjy  incensed  now  waits  the  result 
of  this  application.  *  *  *  Their  voice  must  be  respected, 
their  demand  obeyed.  Fail  not  then  at  your  peril  to  comply 
with  this  requisition." 

"I  observed  his  knees  to  tremble,  I  saw  his  face  grow  pale, 
and  I  enjoyed  the  sight,"  remarked  Adams  in  describing  the 
affair  afterward. 

Possibly  no  other  man  in  New  England  would  have  dared 
utter  those  words  under  those  circumstances.  But  Samuel 
Adams  was  fearless  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  people.  Of 
such  an  unselfish  nature  was  he,  that  he  seems  almost  never 
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to  have  considered  his  own  perils,  but  always  those  of  his 
countrymen.  The  demand  was  reluctantly  agreed  to,  both 
regiments  departing  the  following  week ;  and  ever  afterward 
the  Fourteenth  and  Twenty-ninth  were  designated  by  Lord 
North  as  the  "Sam  Adams'  Regiments." 

Samuel  Adams  was  a  man  of  action.  He  never  spoke  or 
wrote  but  that  the  purpose  of  his  words  was  to  arouse  to  ac- 
tion. So  when,  on  October  5,  1772,  he  wrote,  'Xet  Associa- 
tions and  Combinations  be  everywhere  set  up  to  consult  and 
recover  our  just  rights,"  he  immediately  set  about  organizing 
such  an  association.  But  the  people,  tired  of  ceaseless  strife 
against  the  injustice  of  England,  were  indifferent.  In  the 
general  lethargy  Samuel  Adams  found  great  difficulty  in  as- 
sembling a  town  meeting.  Most  of  the  selectmen  and  many 
of  his  best  friends,  including  Hancock,  saw  little  of  interest 
in  his  plan,  and  by  the  Tories  he  was  scoffed  at.  Adams, 
however,  had  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  he  always 
brought  into  play  vv^hen  he  had  anything  to  accompHsh. 

By  an  adroit  move  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  town  meeting 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  Governor  Hutchinson  not  to 
prorogue  the  general  assembly  appointed  for  December. 
This  provoked  a  reply  from  that  official  that  the  power  to  pro- 
rogue an  assembly  had  always  resided  in  the  governor  and 
that  he  would  continue  to  exercise  it  whenever  he  considered 
it  for  the  good  of  the  crown  and  the  colony.  As  expected, 
this  pricked  open  an  old  wound,  pubUc  sentiment  was  im- 
mediately aroused  and  brought  into  a  proper  mood.  Samuel 
Adams  then  moved  ''that  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  be 
appointed,  to  consist  of  twenty-one  persons,  to  state  the 
rights  of  the  colonists,  and  of  this  province  in  particular  as 
men  and  Christians  and  as  subjects ;  and  to  communicate  and 
publish  the  same  to  the  several  towns  and  to  the  world  as  the 
sense  of  this  town,  v/ith  the  infringements  and  violations 
thereof  that  have  been  or  from  time  to  time  may  be  made." 

After  some  debate  the  motion  was  carried  late  at  night  by 
a  large  majority.  The  prominent  men  who  had  declined  to 
support  the  motion,  now  refused  to  serve  on  the  committee, 
and  men  of  less  renown,  but  of  energy,  were  chosen.   At  the 
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first  meeting  of  the  committee,  November  3,  1772,  each  man 
pledged  himself  to  secrecy  in  all  except  that  which  the  com- 
mittee should  deem  expedient  to  disclose.  Mr.  Adams  drew 
up  the  ''statements  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists  as  men,  as 
Christians  and  as  subjects;"  Joseph  Warren  prepared  the  re- 
port on  the  "infringements  and  violations  of  those  rights," 
and  Benjamin  Church  wrote  the  circular  letter  to  the  other 
towns  and  the  world,  giving  the  sense  of  the  town. 

The  committee  reported  at  a  town  meeting  on  the  20th, 
and  the  report  was  accepted.  The  document  was  then  dis- 
tributed among  the  towns  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
The  project  met  with  almost  unanimous  favor.  In  the  early 
days  of  1773  Samuel  Adams  must  have  smiled  to  himself  be- 
neath his  stern  features,  as  the  many  replies  of  the  towns, 
fraught  with  patriotism  and  pledges  of  the  heartiest  support, 
came  in.  .Other  colonies  followed  the  example;  committees 
of  correspondence  were  formed  everywhere,  and  information 
and  advice  were  freely  exchanged.  The  spirit  of  patriotism, 
once  smouldering,  was  fanned  into  flame.  The  people  now 
perceived  they  were  striving  in  a  common  cause  and  a  closer 
union  between  the  colonies  was  formed — the  germ  of  a  gen- 
eral congress  which  met  in  Philadelphia  the  following  year. 
Within  themselves  the  colonies  were  incalculably  strength- 
ened. A  quiet  and  eiflcient  means  of  government  was  estab- 
lished, which  was  soon  to  lift  the  reins  of  sovereignty  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  royal  officials  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the 
year  following,  1774,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  was  led 
to.  say,  that  there  was  still  a  royal  governor,  but  he  existed 
only  in  name.  Says  Fiske  of  the  ''Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence,^' "It  was  nothing  less  than  the  beginning  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union."  "It  was  Samuel  Adams'  own  plan,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  no  one  foresaw,  neither  friend  nor  foe." 
Those  who  had  ridiculed  the  scheme  stood  amazed  at  its  suc- 
cess. But  as  usual,  the  grim  old  patriot  took  little  credit  to 
himself.  He  took  advantage  of  what  he  had  accomplished 
only  to  carry  out  some  other  measures.  Hancock  and  those 
who  had  deserted  their  shepherd  for  other  paths,  now  re- 
turned to  the  fold  and  Adams  received  them.     Had  Samuel 
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Adams  done  nothing  more  than  establish  the  ''Committee  of 
Correspondence,"  he  nevertheless  would  have  been  known  to 
posterity,  as  he  now  is,  as  the  ''Father  of  the  Revolution." 

During  the  early  part  of  1773  Samuel  Adams's  attention 
was  demanded  by  many  things  besides  the  committee  of  cor- 
respondence. In  England  Lord  Dartmouth  was  chosen  col- 
onial secretary  and  immediately  set  about  to  remove  the 
strain  between  the  mother  country  and  the  American  colo- 
nies. The  tax  was  removed  from  all  imports  except  tea,  on 
which  only  a  nominal  tax  was  retained  for  the  sake  of  prin- 
ciple. The  export  tax  levied  on  this  article  in  England  was 
entirely  removed,  thus  enabling  the  tea  to  be  sold  cheaper  in 
America  than  in  England.  But  the  colonists  were  contend- 
ing against  the  principle  of  taxation  without  representation, 
whether  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Samuel  Adams  now 
pressed  his  schemes  of  non-importation  among  the  mer- 
chants, and  non-consumption  among  the  people,  and  soon 
had  British  trade  in  America  crippled  and  tied  up,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  the  British  merchants.  Day  after  day  articles 
from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  "Boston  Gazette,"  arguing  the 
need  of  a  closer  union,  a  general  congress  and  the  formation 
of  an  independent  commonwealth.  He  no  longer  argues 
from  precedent  or  constitutional  principles,  but  boldly  asserts 
that  "all  men  have  a  natural  right  to  change  a  bad  constitu- 
tion for  a  better,  whenever  they  have  it  in  their  power. 

When,  on  the  17th  of  November,  tea  was  reported  on  its 
way  to  Boston,  a  town  meeting  was  assembled  at  which  it 
was  unanimously  decided  no  duty  should  be  paid  on  the  tea 
and  it  must  be  returned  to  the  place  whence  it  came.  "A 
little  senate"  of  the  committees  of  correspondence  of  several 
Massachusetts  towns  issued  a  joint  letter  urging  a  united  re- 
sistance to  the  importation  of  tea. 

The  first  cargo  arrived  on  the  28th  and  was  immediately 
put  under  guard  of  a  corps  of  prominent  patriots,  among 
whom  was  Samuel  Adams.  Two  moi;e  ships  arrived  a  few 
days  later.  The  i6th  of  December,  the  day  on  which  the 
cargo  must  either  be  removed  or  be  confiscated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, was  now  come.  The  tea  could  not  be  returned  to 
England  for  the  governor  and  the  customs  officials  united  in 
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refusing  the  ship  a  ''clearance"  from  the  port  unless  the  cargo 
of  tea  was  landed.  The  much  distressed  consignee  did  not 
attempt  to  land  the  tea,  since  he  knew  too  well  the  determined 
spirit  among  the  colonists  to  prevent  any  such  action. 

A  mass  meeting  of  seven  thousand  citizens,  with  Samuel 
Adams  as  moderator,  was  still  deliberating  in  the  Old  South 
church  when  darkness  fell  upon  the  town.  At  last  Mr. 
Adams  arose  from  the  chair  and  exclaimed:  "This  meeting 
can  do  nothing  more  to  save  the  country."  At  this  precon- 
certed signal  more  than  two  score  "Mohawks"  with  a  whoop 
rushed  by  the  door  and  down  the  street  to  Grififin's  wharf, 
where  the  tea-ships  lay.  The  contents  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  tea  chests  were  quickly  emptied  into  the  sea,  a 
large  crowd  of  citizens  and  a  beautiful  moon  gazing  on  the 
work  with  gratification. 

With  such  secrecy  were  all  the  preparations  made  that  it 
has  never  been  learned  who  figured  most  largely  in  this  part 
of  the  work.  But  this  we  do  know,  that  Samuel  Adams  was 
the  moving  spirit  in  all  that  was  done  openly ;  a't  the  head  of 
the  committee  of  correspondence  and  the  non-consumption 
league,  a  prominent  member  of  the  citizens'  guard  over  the 
tea-ships  and  the  mover  of  every  motion  declaring  against 
the  importation  of  tea;  by  his  pen  through  the  "Boston 
Gazette"  the  people  had  been  prepared  for  the  event,  and  as 
moderator  of  the  meeting  he  gave  the  watch-word.  Surely 
he  took  no  less  important  part  in  the  secret  arrangements ! 

Though  Samuel  Adams  had  decided  for  independence  as 
early  as  1768,  he  desired  this  only  because  all  hope  of  repara- 
tion on  the  part  of  England  had  been  shattered,  and  he  looked 
upon  separation  from  the  mother  country  as  the  only  means 
of  regaining  lost  liberties.  "Would  to  God  all,  even  our 
enemies,  knew  the  warm  attachment  we  have  for  Great  Brit- 
ain," he  wrote  to  a  friend ;  and  in  the  colony's  instructions 
to  its  representative  in  England  he  defined  well  the  ground 
on  which  the  patriots  stood.  "^'They  wished  for  nothing  more 
than  a  permanent  union  with  her  upon  the  condition  of  equal 
liberty." 

Gage,  succeeding  Hutchinson,  became  military  governor 
of  Massachusetts  in  June,  1774.  The  Boston  port  bill  went 
into  e'ffect  and  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Salem. 
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Conditions  were  now  ripe  for  the  appointment  of  delegates, 
to  a  general  congress  of  the  colonies.  But  the  utmost  secrecy 
must  be  observed;  for  if  news  of  such  a  movement  should 
reach  Gage,  the  assembly  would  be  immediately  prorogued. 
To  Samuel  Adams,  'Svho  was  certainly  as  consummate  a 
political  manager  as  the  country  has  ever  seen,"  fell  the  task 
of  sounding  the  members  and  securing  a  majority  without 
arousing  the  suspicion  of  the  Tories.  Oh  the  17th  of  June 
Samuel  Adams,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  province,  requested  that  the  galleries  of  the  assembly 
hall  be  cleared  and  the  doors  locked.  The  motion  was  then 
made.  An  uproar  among  the  Tories  followed,  effort  being 
made  to  leave  the  hall  and  carry  the  news  to  Gage.  The 
intrepid  Samuel  Adams  took  the  key  from  the  door-keeper 
and  placed  it  in  his  own  pocket,  and  proceedings  went  on. 
After  a  short  debate  the  measure  was  passed,  appointing  five 
delegates,  of  wdiich  Mr.  Adams  was  one,  to  the  first  conti- 
nental congress  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  the  ist  of  September; 
and  appropriating  five  hundred  pounds  for  expenses.  The 
old  general  had  marshalled  his  forces  well  and  on  this  day, 
just  one  year  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  first  battle 
for  independence  was  fought  and  won. 

Gage  now  sought  to  conciliate  Adams  with  many  flattering 
offers.  "Sir,  I  trust  I  have  long  since  made  my  peace  with 
the  King  of  kings.  No  personal  consideration  shall  induce 
me  to  abandon  the  righteous  cause  of  my  country,"  replied 
the  staunch  old  patriot.  And  so  when  Samuel  Adams,  in 
John  Adams's  best  coat  and  on  a  horse  belonging  to  that 
same  gentleman,  rode  forth  to  that  first  congress,  there  was 
a  certain  dignity  about  him  born  of  an  inward  feeling  of 
probity. 

In  that  first  congress,  Samuel  Adams  was  looked  upon  by 
many  of  the  delegates  from  the  other  colonies,  as  a  radical, 
and  so  he  wisely  rerhained  silent,  biding  his  time.  At  the 
opening  of  congress,  however,  he  paved  the  w^y  for  conces- 
sion and  harmony  by  a  masterly  move,  when  he,  a  strict  Con- 
gregationaHst,  severely  strained  his  conscience  in  proposing 
the  Rev.  ]Mr.  Duche,  an  Episcopalian  minister,  as  chaplain 
of  the  assembly. 
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Early  in  1775,  Gage  had  orders  to  arrest  Samuel  Adams 
and  John  Hancock,  but  dared  not  seize  them  while  they  were 
in  Boston.  Learning  that  these  two  rebels  were  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Jonas  Clark,  in  Lexington,  on  their  way  to  the  second 
continental  congress,  the  evening  of  the  i8th  of  April  he  sent 
several  companies  on  the  double  mission  of  arresting  these 
men  and  destroying  the  stores  of  the  patriots  at  Concord. 
But  the  fleet  Paul  Revere  warned  the  patriots,  and  as  they 
passed  over  the  hill  at  sunrise  the  next  morning,  they  heard 
the  distant  crackle  of  musketry  of  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  continental  congress,  through 
the  influence  of  the  two  Adamses,  John  Hancock  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Mr.  Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  who 
had  resigned.  Hancock  had  long  desired  to  be  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army.  Samuel  Adams  well  knew  that  if  he 
were  chosen  the  support  of  the  south  would  be  withdrawn. 
And  so,  with  characteristic  foresight  he  had  placed  Hancock 
in  the  chair  and  in  a  helpless  position.  A  few  days  later  John 
Adams  rose  and  nominated  Mr.  George  Washington  as  com- 
mander-in-chief and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Samuel 
Adams.  "Hancock  turned  first  red  and  then  deathly  pale. 
He  grasped  the  arms  of  his  chair  with  both  hands,  and — put 
the  question.  The  whole  af¥air  was  a  master-stroke  of  far- 
reaching  diplomacy.  As  if  by  a  natural  course  of  events 
Hancock's  ambition  had  been  curbed  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  must  calmly  submit.  By  the  choice  of  Washington  the 
south  was  bound  to  support  him  and,  consequently,  the  war ; 
and  thus  that  section  was  thoroughly  cemented  to  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

From  a  general  pardon  issued  on  June  12,  1775,  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock  had  the  honor  of  being  excepted, 
their  crimes  being  ''too  flagitious  to  be  condoned.'' 

On  returning  home  Sanmel  Adams  was  immediately  elect- 
ed secretary  of  state  in  the  independent  government  which 
had  been  established  in  Massachusetts  during  his  absence. 

The  Revolution  was  now  being  fought,  the  people  were 
exasperated,  and  yet  many  of  the  leaders  hesitated  to  cross 
the  Rubicon.  A  motion  was. made  on  the  5th  of  June  de- 
29 
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daring  independence,  but  action  on  it  was  postponed  for  three 
weeks.  Two  committees,  however,  were  appointed — the  one 
to  draw  up  a  declaration ;  the  other,  of  which  Samuel  Adams 
was  a  member,  to  provide  for  a  plan  of  confederation. 

In  the  meantime  Samuel  Adams  labored  hard  in  personal 
conferences  with  the  hesitating  ones.  We  cannot  help  but 
admire  his  abiding  patience  and  confidence  as  he  writes  to  a 
friend:  "The  child  Independence  is  now  struggling  for  birth. 
I  trust  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  brought  forth,  and,  in 
spite  of  Pharaoh,  all  America  will  hail  the  dignified  stranger." 
When  the  three  weeks  were  passed  all  was  secured,  and  each 
member  affixed  his  name  and  pledged  his  hfe  to  support  the 
famous  document. 

With  the  signing  of  the  ''Declaration  of  Independence," 
Samuel  Adams's  important  work  was  done.  He  remained  in 
congress  until  the  end  of  the  war,  but  while  fighting  went  on 
little  could  be  done  toward  organizing  the  colonies  into  a 
union.  During  this  period  he  was  absent  from  congress  only 
one  year,  when  he  aided  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
of  his  native  state.  As  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  plan  of  confederation  for  the  colonies,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  adoption  of  these  articles  in  1781. 

But  Samuel  Adams  possessed  no  such  remarkable  abiUties 
in  the  formation  of  a  government  as  were  evinced  in  his 
measures  of  opposition  to  the  British  rule  in  America.  He 
was  distinctively  the  "Man  of  the  Town  Meeting,"  and  as 
such  was  not  qualified  to  grapple  with  the  mammoth  prob- 
lems which  then  faced  the  country.  It  must  be  admitted  by 
all  fair-minded  biographers  that  he  was  narrow  in  his  opinions 
concerning  both  religion  and  state.  He  seems  to  have  been 
totally  incapable  of  grasping  more  than  one  side  of  a  ques- 
tion, but  this  was  championed  with  all  the  force  of  his  un- 
bending disposition.  He  believed  with  his  whole  soul  in  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  accordingly  shrank  from  all  attempts 
at  centralization.  His  greatest  fault  lay  in  his  attempting  to 
apply  the  principles  of  a  town-meeting  to  the  affairs  of  a  vast 
state,  in  trying  to  weigh  profound  problems  in  an  apothe- 
cary's scales.     It  was  not  in  constructive  but  in  t/cstructive 
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Statesmanship  that  he  excelled.  And  so,  When  the  great  po- 
litical problems,  which  confronted  the  union  in  its  formative 
state,  arose,  Samuel  Adams  stepped  back  and  gave  place  to 
that  school  of  broader-minded  statesmen,  among  whom  were 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Madison  and  John  Adanis. 

After  the  Revolution  Samuel  Adams  served  in  many  public 
capacities  in  his  own  state,  being  governor  from  1794  to  1797, 
when  he  retired  to  spend  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in 
private.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to  oppose  the  federal  con- 
stitution, but  later  advocated  its  adoption  in  consideration  of 
some  amendments  to  its  original  form.  As  Bancroft  has 
said,  "He  never  opposed  the  constitution;  he  only  waited  to 
make  up  his  mind."  In  his  last  days  he  was  once  more  on  a 
committee  to  visit  the  schools.  There  is  something  pleasing 
in  finding  in  almost  the  first  and  last  mention  of  this  steadfast 
old  patriot,  that  he  is  visiting  the  schools  and  taking  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  education  of  the  children.  It  illustrates 
well  the  softer  and  gentler  side  of  his  nature.  His  greatest 
fear  was  that  the  academies  then  being  established  might  sup- 
plant the  grammar  schools,  whose  peculiar  advantage  is  ''that 
the  poor  and  the  rich  may  derive  equal  benefit  from  them." 

During  the  summer  of  1803,  Mr.  Adams  became  very  fee- 
ble. His  life  work  was  accomphshed ;  the  fondest  wish  of  his 
heart  had  been  gratified  when  independence  was  achieved. 
He  felt  abundant  faith  in  the  ability  of  .the  people,  whom  he 
had  piloted  through  such  a  turbulent  period,  to  govern  them- 
selves. And  now  he  patiently  waited  the  end.  He  died  in 
the  early  morning  of  Sunday,  October  2,  1803,  and  the  bells 
of  Boston  tolled  his  spirit  to  its  rest. 

In  the  whole  Hfe  of  Samuel  Adams  there  is  no  trace  of  sel- 
fishness. In  aU  his  pubHc  career  he  seems  never  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a  personal  motive.  And  here  lies  the  secret  of 
his  great  influence  among  the  people.  Poor  almost  to  the 
point  of  poverty,  he  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  satisfied  with 
his  lot,  he  never  sought  wealth ;  this,  together  with  his  natural 
congeniality  and  affability  of  manner,  afforded  him  access  to 
the  great  body  of  laboring  men  and  mechanics,  who  soon 
grew  to  respect  and  support  him,  knowing  that  whatever  he 
advocated  was  for  their  good,  not  merely  his  own.     By  a 
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peculiar  dignity  of  manner  and  his  aristocratic  lineage  he 
gained  favor  with  the  better  class,  from  whose  ranks  came  his 
staunchest  supporters.  His  undoubted  probity  brought  both 
of  these  classes  nearer  to  him.  "So  simple  was  he  in  private 
life,"  says  Frothingham,  ''and  so  consistent  in  his  political 
course,  that  he  was  the  personification  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples." 

Though  Adams  was  of  the  deepest  religious  temperament, 
there  are  times  in  his  public  career  when  his  methods  are 
questionable,  if  not  unscrupulous,  and  his  prejudices  often 
overcame  his  sense  of  justice.  Indeed  it  is  true,  as  has  been 
said,  that  ''in  character  and  career  he  was  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  things  incongruous."  In  1770,  just  after  the  Boston 
massacre,  we  find  him  demanding  the  immediate  trial  of  the 
soldiers  under  arrest,  while  public  sentiment  ran  high  and  it 
was  impossible  to  hear  but  one  side  of  the  afifair.  Fortunate- 
ly the  better  judgment  of  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy 
prevailed  and  the  trial  was  postponed  until  the  autumn  of 
that  year.  The  affair  of  the  Hutchinson  letters,  which,  for 
want  of  space,  we  have  not  mentioned,  is  another  illustration 
of  this  phase  of  his  character. 

On  March  5,  1774,  John  Hancock  delivered  an  impressive 
and  eloquent  address  in  commemoration  of  the  Boston  mas- 
sacre, before  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  over  whom  Samuel 
Adams  presided  as  moderator.  After  the  oration  was  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Adams,  at  the  head  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  assembly,  thanked  the  orator  for  his  "elegant  and  spirited 
oration."  A  few  of  the  knowing  ones  smiled  in  their  sleeves, 
for  the  address  had  been  written  by  Samuel  Adams,  who,  that 
the  patriotic  cause  might  be  strengthened,  lent  this  wealthy 
and  ambitious  gentleman  a  "little  brains"  for  the  occasion. 
His  craftiness  sometimes  led  him  into  trickery,  when  he 
soothed  his  conscience  with  the  thought  that  "the  end  justi- 
fies the  means."  Here,  indeed,  we  have  a  strange  mixture 
of  self-sacrifice  and  deception,  so  that  we  scarcely  know 
whether  to  smile  or  frown.  But  it  was  never  Adams  he 
wished  to  bring  before  the  people,  not  the  man,  but  the 
measure. 

His  actions  were  never  tainted  by  self-importance.     He 
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knew  and  took  advantage  of  his  influence  over  the  people, 
but  he  never  gloried  in  it.  Throughout  eleven  years  of  cease- 
less struggle  his  ascendancy  among  the  patriots  was  unques- 
tioned. He  was  the  prime  mover  in  establishing  inter-colo- 
nial union,  the  committee  of  correspondence,  the  circular  let- 
ters, the  league  of  non-importation,  and  the  continental  con- 
gress. During  these  years  his  pen  was  constantly  employed 
in  writing  on  political  topics,  which  appeared  over  a  host  of 
pseudonyms  that,  seeming  to  come  from  different  sources, 
they  might  carry  the  greater  force.  His  rule  in  writing,  as  in 
action,  was,  "put  your  enemy  in  the  wrong  and  keep  him 
there." 

Samuel  Adams  was  human,  and  had  many  failings,  but  for 
far-sighted  statesmanship  and  keen  insight  into  political  af- 
fairs he  has  never  been  surpassed.  No  man  ever  had  a  higher 
end  in  view,  no  man  ever  labored  harder  and  accomplished 
more.  "His  will,'^  says  Bancroft,  "resembled  well  tempered 
steel,  which  may  ply  but  not  break."  As  a  Puritan,  he  real- 
ized that  the  religious  liberty  which  his  ancestors  had  sought 
on  the  bleak  shores  of  America  meant  nothing,  and  was  never 
safe,  unless  coupled  with  political  freedom.  He  fought  the 
battles  of  his  ancestors  and  won.  "No  other  man  did  as  much 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  Revolution"  as  Samuel  Adams. 


SERGEANT  MACDONALD. 
By  J.  P.  Maclean,  Ph.  D. 

The  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  have  furnished  a  numerous, 
brave  and  hardy  race  of  the  surname  of  Macdonald.  Under 
the  lords  of  the  isles  it  defied  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
established  a  power  of  its  Own.  Trained  in  war,  its  military 
prowess  was  second  to  none.  Scotland  contains  36,600  of 
the  name,  followed  by  Ireland  with  19,500  more.  The  family 
has  filled  conspicuously  every  station  in  life,  and  the  British 
army  owes  much  of  its  achievements  to  this  valorous  clan. 

During  the  American  Revolution  the  Macdonalds  had  the 
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misfortune  to  choose  the  wrong  side  of  the  question.  The 
Hst  as  given  by  Sabine,  in  his  "LoyaHsts  in  the  American 
Revolution,"  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  actual 
number,  as  may  be  attested  by  the  muster  rolls  of  the  Royal 
Highland  Emigrant  regiment,  the  Royal  New  Yorkers,  But- 
ler's Rangers,  &c.  However,  it  cannot  be  said  that  during 
this  period  they  rendered  distinguished  services  to  the  British 
king. 

Among  the  Highland  emigrants  there  is  one  name  of  Mac- 
donald  deserving  of  the  highest  consideration  to  all  lovers 
of  the  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  has  not  been 
embellished  in  story  and  song.  Among  the  minor  officers 
none  had  such  a  successful  run  of  brilliant  exploits  as  Ser- 
geant Macdonald.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  essential  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  have  not  been  preserved.  Some  of  his  war- 
like deeds  have  been  told  by  General  Peter  Horry  and  M.  L. 
Weems  in  the  'Xife  of  General  Francis  Marion."  Just  how 
far  Weems  romanced  will  never  be  known,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility the  essential  particulars  are  true. 

Sergeant  Macdonald  was  a  son  of  General  Donald  Mac- 
donald, who  headed  the  insurrection  of  the  Highlanders  of 
North  Carolina  during  the  month  of  February,  1776,  and 
whose  army  was  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Widow  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge.  He  was  a  remarkably  stout,  red-haired  young 
Highlander,  cool  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and 
faultlessly  brave.  Soon  after  the  defeat  and  capture  of  his 
father's  army  he  joined  the  American  troops  and  served  un- 
der General  Horry  of  Marion's  brigade.  Replying  to  a  ques- 
tion of  General  Horry  relative  to  his  enlistment  under  the 
banner  of  freedom,  he  said  in  substance : 

"Immediately  after  the  disaster  that  overtook  my  father  at 
the  Great  Bridge,  I  pondered  over  the  cause,  and  finally  con- 
cluded it  was  owing  to  the  monstrous  ingratitude  of  those 
engaged  in  the  battle.  'Here  now,'  said  I  to  myself,  'is  a 
parcel  of  people,  meaning  my  poor  father  and  his  friends, 
who  fled  from  the  murderous  swords  of  the  English  after 
the  massacre  of  Culloden.  Well,  they  came  to  America,  with 
hardly  anything  but  their  poverty  and  mournful  looks.  But 
among  this  friendly  people  that  was  enough.    Every  eye  that 
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saw  US  had  pity;  and  every  hand  was  reached  out  to  assist. 
They  received  us  in  their  houses  as  though  we  had  been  their 
own  unfortunate  brothers.  They  kindled  high  their  hospita- 
ble fires,  and  spread  their  feasts,  and  bid  us  eat  and  drink  and 
banish  our  sorrows,  for  that  we  were  in  a  land  of  friends.  So 
indeed  we  found  it ;  for  whenever  we  told  of  the  woeful  battle 
of  Culloden,  and  how  the  English  gave  no  quarter  to  our 
unfortunate  countrymen,  but  butchered  all  they  could  over- 
take, these  generous  people  often  gave  us  their  tears,  and 
said,  'Oh !  that  we  had  been  there  to  aid  with  our  rifies,  then 
should  many  of  these  monsters  have  bit  the  ground.'  They 
received  us  into  the  bosoms  of  their  peaceful  forests,  and 
gave  us  their  lands,  and  their  beauteous  daughters  in  mar- 
riage, and  we  became  rich.  And  yet,  after  all,  soon  as  the 
Enghsh  came  to  America,  to  murder  this  innocent  people,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  be  their  slaves,  then  my  father  and  his 
friends,  forgetting  all  the  Americans  had  done  for  them,  went 
and  joined  the  British,  to  assist  in  cutting  the  throats  of  their 
best  friends !'  'Now,'  said  I  to  myself,  'if  there  ever  was  a 
time  for  God  to  stand  up  to  punish  ingratitude,  this  was  the 
time.'  And  God  did  stand  up ;  for  he  enabled  the  Americans 
to  defeat  my  father  and  his  friends  most  completely.  But,  in- 
stead of  murdering  the  prisoners  as  the  English  had  done  at 
Culloden,  they  treated  us  with  their  usual  generosity.  And 
now  these  are  the  people  I  love  and  will  fight  for  as  long 
as  I  live." 

General  Horry,  when  lamenting  the  death  of  his  favorite 
sergeant,  said,  that  the  first  time  he  saw  him  fight  was  when 
the  British  held  Georgetown.  With  the  sergeant  he  set  out 
to  reconnoiter ;  the  two  concealed  themselves  in  a  clump  of 
pines  near  the  road,  with  the  enemy's  lines  in  full  view. 
About  sunrise  five  dragoons  left  the  town  and  dashed  up  the 
road  towards  the  place  where  our  heroes  were  concealed. 
The  face  of  Macdonald  kindled  with  Joy  at  the  prospect  of 
battle.  "Zounds,  Macdonald,"  cried  Horry,  "here's  an  odds 
against  us,  five  to  two."  "By  my  soul  now,  captain,"  he  re- 
plied, "and  let  'em  come  on.  Three  are  welcome  to  the  sword 
of  Macdonald."  When  the  dragoons  were  fairly  opposite,  the 
two,  with  drawn  sabers  broke  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt. 
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The  panic  was  complete ;  two  were  immediately  overthrown, 
and  the  remaining  three,  wheeling  about,  dashed  for  the 
town,  applying  whip  and  spur  to  their  steeds.  The  sergeant, 
mounted  upon  his  swift-footed  charger,  out-distanced  his 
companion  and  single-handed  cut  down  two  of  the  foe.  The 
remaining  one  would  have  fared  the  same  fate  had  not  the 
^uns  of  the  fort  protected  him. 

The  first  notice  narrated  of  the  sergeant  was  the  trick 
which  he  played  on  a  wealthy  Tory.  As  soon  as  he  learned 
that  Colonel  Tarleton  was  encamped  at  Monk's  Corner  he 
went  the  next  morning  to  the  Tory,  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  passed  himself  off  for  a  sergeant  in  the  British 
corps.  He  presented  Colonel  Tarleton's  compliments,  with 
the  request  that  he  would  send  him  one  of  his  best  horses 
for  a  charger,  and  that  he  would  not  lose  by  the  gift. 

''Send  him  one  of  my  finest  horses !"  cried  the  old  traitor, 
with  eyes  sparkHng  with  joy.  ''Yes,  Mr.  Sergeant,  that  I  will 
by  gad !  A  good  friend  of  the  king,  did  he  call  me,  Mr. 
Sergeant?  Yes,  God  save  his  sacred  majesty,  a  good 
friend  I  am  and  true.  And  faith,  I  am  glad,  too,  Mr. 
Sergeant,  that  colonel  knows  it.  Send  him  a  charger  to 
drive  the  rebels,  hey?  Yes,  egad,  will  I  send  him  one,  and 
as  proper  a  one,  too,  as  ever  a  soldier  straddled.  Dick ! 
Dick  !    I  say  you,  Dick  !" 

''Here,  massa ;  here  !  here  Dick  !" 

"Oh,  you  plaguey  dog !  So  I  must  always  split  my  throat 
with  bawling,  before  I  can  get  you  to  answer,  hey  ?" 

"High,  massa,  sure  Dick  always  answers  when  he  hear 
massa  hallo!" 

"You  do,  you  villlan,  do  you?  Well  then  run,  jump,  fly, 
you  rascal ;  fly  to  the  stable,  and  bring  me  out  Selim,  my 
young  Selim !     Do  you  hear?  you  villian,  do  you  hear?" 

"Yes,  massa,  be  sure  !" 

Then  turning  to  the  sergeant  he  went  on:  "Well,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, you  have  made  me  confounded  glad  this  morning,  you 
may  depend.  And  now,  suppose  you  take  a  glass  of  peach ; 
of  good  old  peach,  Mr.  Sergeant?  Do  you  think  it  would 
do  vou  anv  harm?" 
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"Why,  they  say  it  is  good  of  a  rainy  morning,  sir,"  repHed 
Macdonald. 

"Oh !  yes ;  famous  of  a  rainy  morning,  Mr.  Sergeant !  a 
mighty  anti-fogmatic.  It  prevents  you  getting  the  ague,  Mr. 
Sergeant ;  and  clears  a  man's  throat  of  the  cobwebs,  sir.'' 

"God  bless  your  honor!"  said  the  sergeant;  as  he  turned  of¥ 
a  bumper. 

Scarcely  had  this  conversation  passed  when  Dick  paraded 
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Selim— a  proud,  full-blooded,  stately  ,steed,  that  stepped  as 
though  he  were  too  lofty  to  walk  upon  the  earth.  Here  the 
old  man  broke  out  again : 

"Aye  !  there,  Mr.  Sergeant ;  there  is  a  horse  for  you  !  Isn't 
he,  my  boy?" 

"Faith,  a  noble  animal,  sir,"  repHed  the  sergeant. 

"Yes,  egad !  a  noble  animal,  indeed ;  a  charger  for  a  king, 
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Mr.  Sergeant !  Well,  my  compliments  to  Colonel  Tarleton ; 
tell  him  I  have  sent  him  a  horse,  my  young  Selim,  my  grand 
Turk,  do  you  hear,  my  son  of  thunder  ?  And  say  to  the 
colonel  that  I  don't  grudge  him  either,  for  egad !  he's  too 
noble  for  me,  Mr.  Sergeant.  I've  no  work  that's  fit  for  him, 
sir.  No,  sir ;  if  there's  any  work  in  all  this  country  that's 
good  enough  for  him  but  just  that  which  he  is  now  going  on ; 
the  driving  the  rebels  out  of  the  land !" 

He  had  Selim  caparisoned  with  his  elegant  new  saddle  and 
holsters  with  his  silver-mounted  pistols.  Then  giving  Mac- 
donald  a  warm  breakfast,  and  loaning  him  his  great  coat,  he 
sent  him  off  with  the  promise  that  he  would,  the  next  morn- 
ing, come  and  see  how  Colonel  Tarleton  was  pleased  with 
the  horse.  Accordingly  he  waited  on  the  EngHsh  officer,  told  . 
him  his  name  with  a  smiling  countenance ;  but,  to  his  mortifi- 
cation, received  no  special  notice.  After  partially  recovering 
from  his  embarrassment  he  asked  the  officer  how  he  liked 
the  charger. 

''Charger,  sir?"  repHed  the  colonel. 
"Yes,  sir;  the  elegant  horse  I  sent  you  yesterday.'^ 
*'The  elegant  horse  you  sent  me,  sir?" 

''Yes,  sir;  and  by  your  sergeant,  sir;  as  he  called  himself." 
"An  elegant  horse  !  and  by  my  sergeant !    Why,  really,  sir, 
I — I — I  don't  understand  all  this." 

"Why,  my  dear,  good  sir;  did  you  not  send  a  sergeant 
yesterday  with  your  compliments  to  me,  and  a  request  that 
I  would  send  you  my  very  best  horse  for  a  charger,  which  I 
did?" 

"No,  sir;  never!"  rephed  the  colonel;  "I  never  sent  a  ser- 
geant on  any  such  errand.  Nor  until  this  moment  did  I  ever 
know  that  there  existed  on  earth  such  a  being  as  you." 

The  old  Tory  turned  black  in  the  face ;  he  shook  through- 
out ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  breath  and  the  power 
of  speech,  he  burst  forth  into  a  torrent  of  curses,  enough  to 
make  any  one  shudder  at  his  blasphemy.  Nor  was  Colonel 
Tarleton  in  any  degree  behind  him  when  he  learned  what  a 
valuable  animal  had  slipped  through  his  hands. 

When  Sergeant  Macdonald  was  asked  how  he  could  recon- 
cile the  taking  of  the  horse  with  his  conscience,  he  replied : 
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"Why,  sir ;  as  to  that  matter,  people  will  think  differently ; 
but  for  my  part  I  hold  that  all  is  fair  in  war ;  and  besides,  sir, 
if  I  had  not  taken  him.  Colonel  Tarleton  no  doubt  would 
have  got  him.  And  then,  with  such  a  swift  strong  charger 
as  this  he  might  do  us  as  much  harm  as  I  hope  to  do  them." 

Harm  he  did  with  a  vengeance ;  for  he  had  no  sense  of  fear ; 
and  for  strength  he  could  easily  drive  his  claymore  through 
cap  and  skull  of  an  enemy  with  irresistible  force.  He  was 
fond  of  Selim,  and  kept  him  up  to  the  top  of  his  metal ;  SeHm 
was  not  much  his  debtor;  for,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  a  red- 
coat, he  would  paw,  and  champ  his  iron  bit  with  rage ;  and  at 
the  moment  of  command  he  was  off  like  a  thunderbolt.  The 
gallant  young  Hig^hlander  never  stopped  to  count  the  cost 
or  number,  but  would  dash  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and 
fall  to  hewing  and  cutting  down  like  an  uncontrollable  giant. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  victory  of  General  Marion  over 
Colonel  Tynes,  near  the  Black  river.  General  Horry  took 
Captain  Baxter,  Lieutenant  Postell  and  Sergeant  Macdonald, 
with  thirty  privates,  to  see- if  some  advantage  could  not  be 
gained  over  the  enemy  near  the  lines  of  Georgetown.  While 
partaking  of  a  meal  at  the  house  of  a  planter,  a  British  troop 
atternpted  to  surprise  them.  The  party  leaped  to  their  sad- 
dles and  were  soon  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  foe.  While  all  were 
excellently  mounted,  yet  no  horse  could  keep  pace  with 
SeHm.  He  was  the  hindmost  when  the  race  began,  but  with 
widespread  nostrils,  long-extended  neck  and  glaring  eye- 
balls, he  seemed  to  fly  over  the  course.  Coming  up  with  the 
enemy  Sergeant  Macdonald  drew  his  claymore,  and  rising 
in  his  stirrups,  with  high  uplifted  arms,  he  waved  it  three 
times  in  circles  over  his  head,  and  then  with  terrific  force 
brought  it  down  upon  a  fleeing  dragoon.  One  of  the  Eng- 
Hsh  officers  snapped  his  pistol  at  him,  but  before  he  could  try 
another  the  sergeant  cut  him  down.  Immediately  after,  at  a 
blow  apiece,  three  more  dragoons  were  brought  to  the  earth 
by  the  resistless  claymore.  Of  the  twenty-five,  not  one 
escaped,  save  an  officer  who  struck  off  at  right  angles  for  a 
swamp,  which  he  gained  and  so  cleared  himself.  So  fright- 
ened was  Captain  Meriot,  the  officer,  that  his  hair,  from  a 
bright  auburn,  before  night  had  turned  gray. 
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On  the  following  day  General  Horry  encountered  one  third 
of  Colonel  Gainey's  men,  and  in  the  encounter  the  latter  lost 
one-half  of  those  who  were  in  tihe  action.  In  this  conflict,  as 
usual  the  sergeant  performed  prodigies  of  valor.  Later  in 
the  day  Colonel  Gainey's  regiment  again  commenced  the  at- 
tack when  Macdonald  made  a  dash  for  the  leader,  in  full  con- 
fidence of  getting  a  fine  charger.  Colonel  Gainey  proved  to 
have  been  well  mounted ;  but  the  sergeant  regarding  but  the 
one  enemy  passed  all  others.  He  afterwards  declared  that 
he  could  have  slain-  several  in  the  charge,  but  wished  for  no 
meaner  object  than  the  leader.  Only  one,  who  threw  himself 
in  the  way,  became  his  victim,  whom  he  shot  down  as  they 
went  at  full  speed  along  the  Black  river  road.  When  they 
reached  the  corner  of  Richmond  fence,  the  sergeant  had 
gained  so  far  upon  his  enemy  as  to  plunge  his  bayonet  into 
his  back.  Th-e  steel  parted  from  the  gun,  and,  with  no  time 
to  extricate  it.  Colonel  Gainey  rushed  into  Georgetown  with 
the  weapon  still  conspicuously  showing  how  close  and  eager 
had  been  the  charge,  and  how  narrow  the  escape.  The  wound 
was  not  fatal. 

On  another  occasion  General  Marion  ordered  Captain 
Withers  to  take  Sergeant  Macdonald,  with  four  volunteers,, 
and  search  out  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  in  Georgetown. 
On  the  way  they  stopped  at  a  wayside  house  and  drank  too 
much  peach  brandy.  Sergeant  Macdonald,  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  potion,  with  a  red  face,  reined  up  Selim,  and  drawing 
his  claymore,  began  to  pitch  and  prance  about,  cutting  and 
slashing  at  the  empty  air,  and  then  cried  out,  ''Huzza,  boys ! 
let's  charge !"  Clapping  spurs  to  their  steeds,  these  six  men, 
huzzaing  and  flourishing  their  swords,  charged  at  full  tilt 
into  the  town,  then  garrisoned  by  three  hundred  British  sol- 
diers. The  enemy,  supposing  this  to  be  the  advance  guard 
of  Marion's  army,  fled  to  their  redoubts ;  but  all  were  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  reach  that  haven,  for  several  were  over- 
taken and  cut  down  in  the  streets,  among  whom  was  a  ser- 
geant-major, who  fell  from  a  back-handed  stroke  of  a  clay- 
more dealt  by  Macdonald.  Out  of  the  town  the  young  men 
galloped  without  receiving  any  injury. 

Not  long  after  the  above  incident,  the  sergeant,  employing 
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himself  after  his  usual  manner,  in  watching  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  climbed  up  into  a  bushy  tree,  and  thence,  with 
a  musket  loaded  with  pistol  bullets,  fired  at  the  guard  as  they 
passed  by;  of  whom  he  killed  one  man  and  badly  wounded 
Lieutenant  Torquano ;  then  sliding  down  the  tree,  mounted 
Selim,  and  was  soon  out  of  harm's  way.  Repassing  the 
Black  river  he  left  his  clothes  behind  him,  which  were  seized 
by  the  enemy.  He  sent  word  to  Colonel  Watson  if  he  did 
not  immediately  return  his  clothes,  he  would  kill  eight  of  his 
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men  to  compensate  for  them.  He  felt  it  was  a  point  of  honor 
to  recover  his- clothes.  Colonel  Watson,  greatly  irritated  by 
a  recent  defeat,  was  furious  at  the  audacious  message,  and 
contemptuously  ordered  the  messenger  to  return.  But  some 
of  his  officers,  aware  of  the  character  of  Macdonald,  urged 
that  the  partisan's  clothes  might  be  returned,  as  he  would 
positively  keep  his  word.  Colonel  Watson  yielded,  and  when 
the  sergeant  received  the  apparel,  he  said  to  the  messenger : 
''You  may  now  tell  Colonel  Watson  I  will  kill  but  four  of 
his  men." 
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The  last  relation  that  General  Horry  gives  of  Sergeant 
Macdonald  is  in  reference  to  Captain  Snipes  and  MacAulay, 
with  the  sergeant  and  forty  men,  having  surprised  and  cut 
to  pieces  a  large  part  of  the  enemy  near  Charleston. 

Sergeant  Macdonald  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his 
labors,  nor  did  he  see  his  country  free.  He  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Fort  Motte,  May  12,  1781.  In  this  fort  was  sta- 
tioned a  British  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  under 
Captain  McPherson,  which  had  been  augmented  by  a  small 
force  of  dragoons  sent  from  Charleston  with  despatches  for 
Lord  Rawdon.  General  Marion,  with  the  assistance  of  Colo- 
nel Henry  Lee  (Light  Horse  Harry)  laid  siege  to  the  fortress, 
which  was  compelled  to  surrender,  owing  to  the  burning  of 
the  mansion  in  the  center  of  the  works.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Motte, 
the  lady  who  owned  the  mansion,  furnished  the  bow  and  ar- 
rows used  to  carry  the  fire  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  Nathan 
Savage,  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  Marion's  men,  winged  the 
arrow  with  the  Hghted  torch.  The  British  did  not  lose  a  man, 
but  General  Marion  lost  two  of  his  bravest — Lieutenant 
Cruger  and  Sergeant  Macdonald. 

The  resting  place  of  Sergeant  Macdonald  is  unknown.  No 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory;  but  "his  name 
will  endure  so  long  as  men  shall  pay  respect  to  heroism  and 
devotion  to  country.  Soldier  rest.  Thou  didst  not  live  in 
vain.  Thy  heroic  deeds  inspired  others  to  the  lofty  sacrifices 
to  which  thy  young  life  was  devoted.  A  grateful  country  has 
not  forgotten  thee. 


A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  WISCONSIN. 
By  Jessie  Goe  Finney. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  been 
absorbing  a  great  deal  of  American  history,  but  it  has  been 
confined  to  the  original  thirteen  colonies  and  we  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

When  Jean  Nicollet,  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  on  Wis- 
consin soil,  entered  Green  Bay  and  landed  from  his  birch- 
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bark  canoe  in  1634  the  country  belonged  to  France,  and  was 
named  New  France;  through  the  treaty  at  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war  in  1760  it  becarne  an  English  posses- 
sion; in  1774  it  was  added  to  Quebec;  through  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  it  became  a  part  of  Vir- 
ginia; in  1800  it  was  part  of  Indiana;  in  1805  it  was  part  of 
Michigan ;  it  was  organized  as  a  territory  and  named  Wis- 
consin in  1836,  when  it  embraced  not  only  Wisconsin  as  we 
now  know  it,  but  also  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  a  part  of  Dakota ; 
and  her  present  boundaries  were  assumed  in  1849.  Still 
though  known  by  various  names  it  is  our  own  state  which 
passed  through  these  many  changes.  Only  fifty  miles  north 
of  us  the  first  white  man  set  foot  on  her  soil;  through  our 
own  beautiful  lake  and  river  the  voyageurs  passed. 

Although  Champlain  had  ascended  a  part  of  the  Ottawa 
river  and  visited  the  northeast  corner  of  Lake  Huron,  his 
ideas  of  the  great  lake  region  were  vague  and  in  1634  lakes 
Frie,  Michigan  and  Superior  were  unknown  to  him.  He  had 
heard  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  but  to  him  they  were  no  more 
than  rapids.  He  had  also  heard  a  rumor  that  four  hundred 
leagues  toward  the  west  there  were  a  people  who  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  distant  sea  and  were  called  "Tribe  of 
the  Men  of  the  Sea."  It  was  also  said  that  the  "Tribe  of  the 
Sea"  held  intercoVirse  with  people  living  still  further  west, 
who  reached  them  by  crossing  a  vast  extent  of  water  in  large 
canoes  made  of  wood  and  not  of  birch-bark,  and  who  because 
of  their  lack  of  beards  and  strange  costumes  seemed  to  re- 
semble the  Tartars  or  Chinese.  With  the  aid  of  imagination 
it  was  easy  to  dream  that  this  vast  extent  of  water  was  the 
sea  which  separates  America  from  Asia,  and  those  who 
crossed  it  the  Chinese  or  Japanese,  while  in  fact  the  first  peo- 
ple mentioned  were  the  Winnebagos  and  the  second  the 
Sioux. 

Jean  Nicollet  had  lived  in  New  France  twenty  years ;  he 
was  an  interpreter  at  Three  Rivers  and  was  an  Indian  in  all 
his  habits,  but  remained  a  zealous  Catholic.  The  rumors 
which  reached  Champlain,  he  heard  also  and,  his  curiosity 
being  excited,  he  was  very  ready  to  accept  Champlain's 
proposition  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  direct  route  to 
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China.  He  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  tribes  in  ques- 
tion, and  July  i,  1634,  left  Quebec  with  a  fleet  of  canoes.  He 
left  the  fleet  at  Three  Rivers  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  in 
a  single  birch-  bark  canoe  with  seven  savage  Hurons  for  his. 
entire  crew.  He  coasted  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Hu- 
ron and  into  Lake  Superior,  then  crossing  the  Straits  of 
Mackinaw  entered  Lake  Michigan  and  sailed  up  the  large 
body  of  water  now  known  as  Green  Bay.  The  very  early 
writers  all  call  this  "The  Baye  des  Puans,"  and  the  Winne- 
bagos  were  calle4  'Xes  Puans,"  for  the  reason  apparently 
that  some  portions  of  the  bay  were  said  to  bear  an  odor  of  the 
sea.  He  landed  among  the  Menominees  not  far  from  the 
'Tribe  of  the  men  of  the  sea,"  afterwards  known  as  Winne- 
bagos.  ''The  Relation  des  Jesuits,"  published  in  1643,  says 
of  Nicollet :  "He  embarked  with  seven  savages,  they  encoun- 
tered a  number  of  small  tribes  in  coming  and  going.  When 
they  reached  there  they  drove  two  stakes  into  the  ground  and 
hung  presents  upon  them  to  prevent  the  people  from  taking 
them  for  enemies  and  murdering  them.  At  a  distance  of  two- 
days  journey  from  this  tribe  (the  Winnebagos),  he  sent  one 
of  his  savages  to  carry  them  the  news  of  peace,  which  was 
well  received.  They  sent  several  young  men  to  go  to  meet 
the  Manitou,  that  is,  the  wonderful  man.  They  come;  they 
escort  him;  they  carry  all  his  baggage.  He  was  clothed  in 
a  large  garment  of  China  damask,  strewn  with  flowers  and 
birds  of  various  kinds.  As  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  all  of  the 
women  and  children  fled,  seeing  a  man  carrying  thunder  in 
both  hands.  Thus  they  called  the  two  pistols  he  was  holding. 
The  news  of  his  coming  spread  immediately  to  the  surround- 
ing places,  and  four  or  five  thousand  men  assembled.  Each 
of  the  chiefs  gave  a  feast,  and  at  one  of  them  at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty  beavers  were  served."  Thus  was 
Nicollet  welcomed.  He  entered  Fox  river,  dragged  his  canoe 
with  difificulty  up  the  long  rapids,  crossed  Lake  Winnebago, 
and  followed  the  river  beyond,  gliding  through  an  endless 
growth  of  wild  rice  and  scaring  the  innumerable  birds  that 
fed  upon  it.  On  either  hand  rolled  the  prairie,  dotted  with 
groves  and  trees  and  browsing  elk  and  deer.  Several  early 
writers  speak  of  the  abundance  of  game  and  are  delighted 
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with  the  aspect  of  the  country.  He  reached  the  Wisconsin 
river  and  descended  it  so  far  that  he  reported  on  his  return 
"in  three  days  more  I  would  have  reached  the  sea."  We  now 
know  that  he  mistook  the  meaning  of  his  Indian  guides  and 
that  the  "great  water"  he  was  so  near  was  not  the  sea,  but  the 
Mississippi.  It  was  this  same  route  that  Marquette  traveled 
when  he  discovered  the  Mississippi  in  1673. 

This  year,  1634,  in  which  the  first  white  man  sailed  through 
our  own  river  and  lake,  was  the  year  in  which  Maryland  was 
colonized,  and  it  was  not  until  one  year  later,  in  1635,  that 
colonies  were  planted  in  Connecticut  at  Saybrook  and  Hart- 
ford. 

The  head  of  Green  Bay  was  famous  for  fish  and  game,  and 
was  therefore  a  favorite  resort  for  Indians.  In  this  region 
several  distinct  tribes  lived.  The  Menominees  were  on  the 
river  which  bears  their  name,  the  Pottawottomies  and  Winne- 
bagoes  were  near  the  borders  of  the  bay.  The  Sacs  were  on 
Fox  river,  the  Muscatines,  Miamis  and  Kickapoos  were  on 
the  Fox  above  Lake  Winnebago,  and  the  Outagamies  or 
Foxes  on  a  tributary  of  the  Fox  flowing  from  the  north. 
This  congregation  of  tribes  made  Green  Bay  manifestly 
suited  for  a  mission,  which  fact  the  zealous  Jesuits  were  quick 
to  see,  and  in  1669  Father  Claude  Jean  Allouez  was  sent  to 
found  one.  He  set  out  to  explore  the  field  of  his  labor,  and 
went  as  far  as  the  town  of  the  Muscatines.  In  1670  he  was 
joined  by  Father  Dablon,  superior  of  the  mission  of  the  upper 
lakes,  and  the  mission  of  St.  Francois  Xavier  was  started  at 
Green  Bay.  They  held  a  council  with  the  congregated  tribes 
before  founding  this  mission.  Of  this  council  the  Relation 
says :  "Their  gravity  was  put  to  the  proof  as  they  harangued 
their  naked  audience,  for  a  band  of  warriors,  anxious  to  do 
them  honor,  yelled  incessantly  up  and  down,  aping  the  move- 
ments of  the  soldiers  on  guard." 

The  Fathers  were  delighted  with  the  country,  which  Dab- 
lon called  an  earthly  paradise,  but  he  added  that  the  way  to 
it  was  as  hard  as  the  path  to  Heaven.  He  especially  alludes 
to  the  rapids  of  the  Fox  river,  which  gave  the  travelers  much 
trouble. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  1670  there  were  white  men  living  in 
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Green  Bay,  traveling  over  the  ground  we  walk  to-day,  pass- 
ing up  and  down  our  river  and  through  our  lake,  and  this 
five  years  before  New  England  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  ter- 
ror by  King  Philip's  war ;  tzveiz'c  years  before  Penn's  famous 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Pennsylvania  Indians, 
and  tzventy-tivo  years  before  the  davs  of  Salem  witchcraft. 


NOVEMBER  IN  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

By  Mary  SJielley  PeeJiin. 

"Who  Cometh  oyer  the  hills, 

Her  garments  with  morning  sweet, 
The  dance  of  a  thousand  rills 

Making  music  before  her  feet? 
Her  presence  freshens  the  air; 

Sunshine  steals  light  from  her  face; 
The  leaden  footstep  of  Care 

Leaps  to  the  tune  of  her  pace, 
Fairness  of  all  that  is  fair, 

Grace  at  the  heart  of  all  grace, 
Sweetener  of  hut  and  of  hall, 

Bringer  of  life  out  of  naught, 
Freedom,  O,  fairest  of  all  • 

The  daughters  of  Time  and  Thought! 

November  \^  General  Washington  assigned  Greene  to 
the  defense  of  Fort  Washington,  1776. 

November  2*  Knyphausen  took  possession  of  the  upper 
part  of  New  York  Island,  1776.  Washington  issued  his  fare- 
well acldress  to  the  army.  He  commended  them  to  their 
grateful  country  and  to  the  God  of  battles,  1783. 

November  3*      Carleton  abandoned  Crown  Point,  1776. 

November  4.  Lord  Howe  moved  his  encampment  to 
Dobb's  Ferry,  1776. 

November  5.  The  English  parliament  considered  the 
(juestion  of  American  independence,  1776.  Congress  adopted 
the  articles  of  confederation,  1777. 

November  6*  The  Rhode  Island  assembly  passed  an  act 
inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  on  those  who  aided  the  British, 
1775. 
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November  7.  Lord  Dunmore  proclaimed  martial  law  in 
Virginia,   1775. 

November  8*  Washington  advised  Greene  to  evacuate 
Fort  Washington,  1776. 

November  9*      Maryland  adopted  a  constitution,  1776. 

November  10*    Massacre  at  Cherry  Valley,  1778. 

"In  the  waste  of  Cherry  Valley, 

Desolation  long  was  seen, 
Seated  on  the  heaps  of  ashes, 

Where  the  homes  of  men  had  been." 

November  tl^  Washington,  accompanied  by  his  stafif  and 
Governor  Clinton,  visited  the  Highland  forts,  1776. 

November  t2*  Battle  of  Broad  River,  South  Carolina, 
1780. 

November  J3»    Montgomery  captured  Montreal,  1775. 

November  J4*  Congress  considered  the  scheme  of  a  lot- 
tery to  raise  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  1776. 

November  J  5*  Howe  demanded  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Washington,  1777. 

November  t6*  ''From  the  Roger  Morris  house  the  general 
[Washington]  watched  the  end  of  the  fight  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington; saw  the  flag  come  down  and  his  brave  soldiers 
marched  out  prisoners.  Fifteen  minutes  later  the  British 
troops  took  possession  of  the  very  spot  on  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief with  the  officers  had  been  standing,"  1776. 
The  Americans  abandoned  Fort  Mifflin,  Pennsylvania,  1777. 

November  J  7*  Congress  made  Henry  Knox  colonel  of  ar- 
tillery, the  first  officer  of  that  service,  1775. 

November  iS*  Evacuation  of  Fort  Lee  ordered.  The 
army  was  in  a  critical  position,  1776. 

November  \9*  Unobserved  by  General  Greene,  the  British 
and  Germans  landed  above  Fort  Lee,  1776. 

November  20.  Leaving  all  their  supplies,  General  Greene 
and  his  army  fled  over  the  Hackensack  river,  1776.  Fort 
Mercer  abandoned  by  the  Americans,  1777. 

November  2J*  Washington  ordered  Lee  to  join  him  and 
began  his  famous  retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  1776. 

November  22*  Washington  reached  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  remained  five  days  waiting  for  Lee,  1776. 
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Novembei'  23*  Washington  sent  General  Mifflin  to  con- 
gress to  present  the  necessity  for  immediate  succor,  1776. 

November  24*  Lee  wrote  from  New  Castle  showing  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  obeying  Washington's  orders.  ''He 
considered  that  Washington's  star  was  on  the  decHne,"  1776. 
England  received  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  CornwalUs^ 
1780. 

Novembef  25*  New  Jersey  joined  the  confederation,  1778. 
The  last  of  the  British  army  left  New  York  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  1783. 

"Independence  now,  independence  evermore." 

November  26*  Washington  at  Newark  waiting  for  Lee  and 
much  disheartened,  1776. 

November  27.  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  pro- 
cure the  stores  urgently  needed  by  the  army,  1776. 

November  28»  Washington  left  Newark  as  the  British  en- 
tered it,  1776. 

November  29*  Washington  reached  New  Brunswick  with 
the  British  only  two  hours  in  the  rear,  1776. 

November  30*  The  independence  of  the  United  States  was 
acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  1783. 

"Few,  few  were  they  whose  swords  of  old 
Won  the  fair  land  in  which  we  dwell, 

But  we  are  many,  we  who  hold 

The  grim  resolve  to  guard  it  well." 


TO  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 

By  Virginia  G.  Ellard. 

Down    the   years    e'er   lapsing   backward,   hallowed   by   the    reverent 

name, 
Come  the  deeds  with  brightest  record,  stamped  with  all  a  patriot's 

fame. 
Deeds  that  won  a  crown  immortal  for  the  bravest  sons  of  earth. 
Deeds  that  heralded  the  dawning  of  a  mighty  nation's  birth. 
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Daughters  of  illustrious  sires;  thine  it  is  to  have  and  hold, 
All  the  honor  that  thine  heritage  can  within  itself  infold, 
Keep  unmarred  thy  proud  escutcheon  by  the  truth  within  the  soul, 
That  the  nobleness  of  woman  may  throughout  the  centuries  roll. 

Keep  the  legacy  bequeathed  thee,  pure,  unsullied,  undcfiled. 
Place  it  deep  within  the  bosom  of  each  happy,  prattling  child, 
"Noblesse  oblige,"  the  law  unwritten,  every  act  of  life  must  guide. 
That  the  ship  of  state  shall  strengthen  for  the  storm  which  may  abide. 

Stout  of  heart,  thy  patriotic  mothers  toiled  for  husband,  father,  son, 
Keeping  bright  the  hearth-stone  fire,  'till  the  victory  was  won, 
This  thy  mission  in  the  struggle,  which  will  wage  'twixt  right  and 

wrong. 
Keep  the  love-light  ever  glowing — this  that  makes  a  woman  strong. 

This  that  kept  the  soul  undaunted,  when  we  heard  a  nation's  cry. 
This  that  spurred  our  men  to  action,  when  they  dared  to  do  and  die, 
On  the  altar  of  the  country,  bought  by  tears,  by  blood  and  pain, 
That  the  standard  of  our  freedom,  never  yet  might  known  a  stain. 

Thus  ye  climb  to  heights  of  power,  not  o'er  paths  that  always  shone. 
With  the  glory  of  the  sunlight,  but  o'er  ways  of  thorn  and  stone. 
Which  will  chasten  by  their  sharpness  every  brave,  enduring  heart, 
Bringing  strength  from  out  the  trial,  where  life's  suffering  had  a  part. 

Sisters  with  a  noble  birthright!  what  shall  now  the  harvest  be. 
What  the  fruits  that  shall  be  gathered  for  the  women  who  are  free? 
Stand  the  prophets  of  our  country,  now  unfold  the  hidden  scroll, 
And  to  other  sisters  waiting,  all  its  secret  truths  unroll. 

As  the  woman  so  the  nation — this  is  now  the  overword, 
Which  the  century  has  written,  which  the  people  all  have  heard, 
May  her  inner  vision  widening  see  the  beauty  that  is  true, 
May  her  mind  to  light  awakened,  higher  wisdom  e'er  pursue. 

May  her  heart  with  love  vibrating,  e'er  repeat  a  tender  strain, 
That  a  weaker  one  when  hearing,  can  with  courage  strive  again. 
May  her  hands  with  gifts  abounding,  open  to  a  suppliant's  plea. 
While  her  benediction  utters,  "Rise,  O,  Woman;  thou  art  free." 
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RKAI.  DAUGHTERS. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Fairservice  Sargeant. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Sarah  Bradlee  Fulton  Chapter 
of  Medford,  Massachusetts,  is  Mrs.  Catherine  Fairservice 
Sargeant,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Fairservice,  a  soldier  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Her  earliest  recollections  are  of 
the  war  of  1812,  and  when  the  greater  war  of  '61  came,  she 
did  all  she  could  for  the  soldiers. 

When  she  joined  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion she  received  her  certificate  as  a  call  to  patriotic  work. 
Last  year,  at  her  summer  home  in  Alna,  Maine,  she  interested 
herself  in  raising  money  to  buy  a  flag  and  stafif  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  town.  Mrs.  Sargeant  walked  many  a  mile,  going 
from  farm  to  farm  collecting  fifty  cents  here  and  a  dollar 
there.  A  few  large  donations  gladdened  her  heart,  and  on 
July  4th,  1899,  she  was  present  when  "Old  Glory"  was  run 
up  to  the  mast-head,  and  her  labor  of  love  and  patriotism 
was  completed.  One  can  scarcely  beheve  that  ninety  years 
have  passed  over  her  head,  for  her  hearing  is  perfect,  and 
her  eyesight  good. 

^  Catherine  Fairservice,  the  ninth  of  ten  children,  was  born 
July  14,  1810,  and  was  married  to  Henry  William  Sargeant, 
January  11,    1836.     Of  her  seven  children,  six  are  now  Hving. 

Thomas  Fairservice,  the  patriot,  was  the  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Lawrence)  Fairservice.  The  record  in  the  family 
Bible  is  as  follows:  ''Thomas  Fairservice,  born  July  23,  1761, 
at  5  o'clock  in  afternoon.  Baptised  at  Trinity  Church  [Bos- 
ton] by  the  Rev.  William  Hooper,  July  25.  Inoculated  for 
the  small  pox  Sunday,  March  11,  1764." 

His  father  was  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage  and  was  born 
on  the  ocean,  as  the  family  were  emigrating  to  this  country, 
about  1718.  His  mother's  ancestors  came  to  Charleston 
from  England  about   1634. 

In  1777,  ten  men  were  selected  from  Ward  12,  Boston, 
one  of  whom  was  to  be  drawn  for  service  in  the  army.  AH 
of  them  were  married.     Thomas  Fairservice,  a  boy  of  six- 
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teen  volunteered  as  a  substitute  and  was  accepted.     In  1843, 
Mr.  Fairservice  wrote : 

"I  was  stationed  at  the  barracks  on  Fort  Hill  in  Boston,  and  my 
name  was  called  daily,  to  which  I  answered.  I  also  did  duty  in 
Boston,  as  guard  over  our  United  States  stores  from  time  to  time. 
After  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  I  was  ordered 
with  most  of  our  company  to  relieve  the  guard  that  were  bringing 


Thomas  Fairservice. 

said  army  to  Massachusetts.  I  was  also  sent  to  Medford  with  others 
of  our  company  to  act  as  guard  over  prisoners;  then  was  ordered 
back  to  Boston  where  I  continued  to  do  duty  till  the  expiration  of 
six  months." 

About  1788,  Fairservice,  and  an  older  brother  went  to 
Maine,  and  became  traders.  Later,  Thomas  engaged  in 
farming  and  ship-building. 

He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  David  G.  and  Mary 
(Hutchinson)  Tuckerman,  October  24,  1790,  at  PoAvnalboro, 
Maine,  now  Alna. 
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He  was  town  clerk  of  Pownalboro  in  1789,  and  also  served 
as  town  clerk  and  selectman.  He  held  other  offices  until 
1819,  making  a  period  of  thirty  years,  in  which  he  served 
his  adopted  town.  His  home  was  in  Alna  until  his  death 
in  1849. 

In  1812,  his  patriotic  spirit  flamed  out  again,  he  was 
enrolled  as  a  soldier  and  did  duty  at  one  of  the  forts  in  Edge- 
comb,  ]\Iaine.    One  of  his  sons  died  in  the  navy  in  1814, 

It  is  not  probable  that  Fairservice  was  in  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  but  he  told  his  grandchildren  of  witnessing  it,  and 
that  he  went  to  the  battlefield  and  "stepped  over  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  men  as  he  would  step  over  logs  of  w^ood."  His 
presence  on  the  scene  after  the  battle  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  think  of  him  as  an  adventurous  Boston  boy  of 
fourteen. 

June  17,  1843,  ^t  the  dedication  of  Bunker  Hill  monument, 
he  ^vas  one  of  the  veterans  who  rode  in  the  procession.  A 
long  letter  written  to  his  wife,  dated  June  i8th,  describing  his 
journey,  has  been  preserved  by  his  descendants,  and  from  it 
w^e  give  a  few  extracts.  After  giving  an  account  of  his 
journey  he  adds : 

"It  was  understood  that  I  had  been  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  so 
yesterday  morning  at  9  o'clock  a  carriage  was  sent  for  me  and  I  was 
driven  to  the  state  house  where  were  numbers  of  1775  soldiers.  There 
were  loi  in  all.  One  was  97  years  old.  Three  rode  in  the  carriage 
with  me,  two  of  80  years,  one  of  84  and  myself  82.  Twenty-five  car- 
riages in  the  procession  were  occupied  by  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

"Great  cheering  throughout  the  whole  procession  with  a  cry  every 
short  distance,  'Now  three  cheers  for  the  Revolutionary  soldiers.' 
All  the  troops  stood  on  one  side  of  the  road  before  we  got  to  Bunker 
Hill  monument  and  we  passed  by  fifteen  elegantly  uniformed  com- 
panies with  presented  arms  in  respect  to  us.  The  president,  Mr. 
Webster,  the  governor  and  others  alighted  from  their  carriages  first, 
then  we  alighted,  the  several  bands  playing  during  the  time. 

"When  all  was  ready  silence  was  commanded,  the  orator,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, advanced,  made  a  handsome  bow,  stood  a  moment  and  then 
began  his   speech. 

"It  was  a  fine  day,  and  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  imposing 
sights  in  our  country  and  was  witnessed  by  many  thousands." 

Mr.  Fairservice  was  a  Methodist.  He  was  summoned  into 
court  for  not  attcndinc^  service  at  the  meetinc^  house,  but  was 
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discharged  without  the  usual  fine  of  $50,  upon  his  statement 
that  his  action  was  dictated  by  conscience.  In  HberaHty  of 
thought  he  was  ahead  of  his  time.  In  1831-  he  wrote:  ''I  be- 
Heve  there  are  men  of  all  sects  who  profess  Godliness  and 
practice  it.  Blessed  be  God  that  our  Constitution  and  laws 
gives  all  men  the  right  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way  if 
they  do  not  disturb  others."     A  man  of  strong  individuahty, 


Mrs.  Catherine  Fairservice  Sargeant. 

decided,  independent,  and  set  in  his  way,  he  was  plain,  out- 
spoken, square  and  honest ;  with  no  liking  for  scandal.  In 
politics  and  religion  he  carefully  made  up  his  mind,  and  when 
his  convictions  were  estabHshed,  was  not  afraid  to  stick  to 
them. 

He  said  of  himself  ''I  was  a  dull  scholar  as  a  boy,  but  was 
prepared  for  college  by  a  private  tutor."  That  he  was  better 
educated  than  many  of  his  pioneer  neighbors  is  testified  to  by 
his  early  election  to  the  of^ce  of  town  clerk. 
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Wherever  the  lot  of  this  veteran  of  the  Revolution  was 
cast,  as  soldier,  business  man,  town  officer  and  church  mem- 
ber, he  put  his  whole  soul  into  his  work,  and  proved  himself 
worthy  of  his  name — Fairservice. — He^IvKn  Tii^dkn  Wii^d. 


Mrs.  Susanna  Bklchkr  CrossIvKy. 

Some  one  has  said  that. probably  nowhere  in  the  United 
States  is  there  a  region  so  small  as  Rhode  Island  which  con- 
tains more  that  is  interesting  from  an  historical  standpoint 
than  is  to  be  found  in  this  proud  little  state.  The  spirit  of 
its  people  is  shown  in  its  patriotic  and  historical  organiza- 
tions, among  which  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion takes  prominent  place.  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
chapters  of  this  society  is  the  Narragansett  Chapter,  at  King- 
ston. This  chapter  is  proud  to  number  on  its  list  of  members 
a  ''real  daughter,"  Mrs.  Susanna  Crossley.  Born  in  Wren- 
tham,  Massachusetts,  September  29,  1802,  her  hfe  has 
spanned  nearly  a  century.  She  is  the  only-  surviving  child 
of  John  Belcher  and  Susanna  Haze'Jtine,  his  wife.  Her  father, 
also  born  in  Wrentham,  January  20,  1744,  was  descended 
from  Richard  Belcher,  of  Cambridge.  John  Belcher  was  a 
minute  man,  responding  to  the  call  when  the  British  marched 
upon  Lexington  and  Concord,  April  19,  1775.  He  marched 
a  second  time  upon  the  alarm  of  December  8,  1776,  and  other 
authority  records  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  secret  expedi- 
tion from  September  25,  1777,  through  the  following  month. 
He  died  March  11,  1825. 

Mrs.  Crossley  intended  to  fit  herself  for  teaching,  but  ill 
health  obliged  her  to  relinquish  her  plans.  She  spent  about 
a  year  with  relatives  in  Vermont,  and  during  that  visit  jour- 
neyed to  Saratoga,  to  drink  of  the  waters,  when  the  place  had 
only  a  local  fame,  and  the  springs  were  as  free  as  to  the 
primeval  Indian.  Somewhat  late  in  life  she  married  Mr. 
Aaron  Guild.  She  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  three.  After  Mr.  Guild's  death,  she  married  Mr. 
John  Crossley,  and  was  again  widowed.  She 'resides  with 
her  grandniece,  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Flagg,  of  Kingston. 
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Two  of  Mrs.  Crossley's  brothers  were  graduated  from 
Brown  University,  Manning  Belcher  in  the  class  of  1814,  and 
Caleb  Belcher,  M.  D.,  in  the  class  of  1823.  Horace  Mann, 
the  great  educator,  was  one  of  Mrs.  Crossley's  teachers,  and 
such  men  as  Wendell  Phillips  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
were  frequent  guests  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Crossley  is  small  and  slender,  with  a  face  still  fair, 
and  hair  which  retains  its  original  brownish  auburn  color. 


Mrs.  Susanna  Belcher  Crossley. 


though  time  has  whitened  it  about  the  temples.  Although 
totally  blind,  she  is  in  good  health  for  one  of  her  age,  and 
able  to  enjoy  what  is  read  to  her  and  to  enter  eagerly  into 
the  affairs  of  daily  life. 

In  April,  1898,  Mrs.  Crossley  was  admitted  to  the  society 
of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Several  times 
since  then  the  members  of  Narragansett  Chapter  have  called 
upon  her  as  an  organization.  Once  when  they  presented 
the  gold  spoon,  and  a  second  time  when  the  regular  meeting 
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for  April,  1899,  was  held  at  Mrs.  Flagg's,  that  their  "real 
daughter"  might  be  able  once,  at  least,  to  answer  with  others 
to  the  roll  call,  and  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  her 
presence. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  her  ninety-seventh  birthday,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1899,  Mrs.  Flagg  gave  a  tea  to  the  ''Daughters"  in 
Mrs.  Crossley's  honor.  Gifts  from  the  members,  and  their 
pleasant  congratulations  made  a  happy  day  for  the  old  lady, 
who  also  had  a  Httle  surprise  for  her  friends.  In  spite  of  her 
blindness  she  is  able  to  knit  and  sew  occasionally,  and  each 
lady  was  dehghted  to  receive  from  the  hand  of  Mrs.*  Crossley 
a  specimen  of  her  sewing,  done  within  a  few  weeks  of  her 
birthday. 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  taken  in  April,  1899,  by  an 
artist  member  of  Narragansett  Chapter,  and  shows  Mrs. 
Crossley  in  her  favorite  chair,  with  the  sweet  expression  of 
face  which  betrays  no  hint  of  her  blindness. — Martha  R. 
Flagg. 


Mrs.  Martha  Babcock  Noyes. 

Mrs.  Martha  Babcock  Noyes,  a  ''real  daughter"  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Anna 
Warner  Bailey  Chapter,  of  Groton  and  Stonington,  Connecti- 
cut, was  born  in  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  March  11,  1806. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Sanford  and  Martha  Babcock.  In 
1845  she  married  George  W.  Noyes,  of  Stonington,  and  that 
town  has  since  been  her  home.  She  survived  her  husband 
fifty-one  years.  She  was  proud  of  her  Revolutionary  ances- 
try, and  believed  that  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution would  help  to  make  the  women  of  our  country  more 
patriotic.  Her  grandfather,  Joseph  Noyes,  was  colonel  of 
the  first  regiment  of  Kings  (now  called  Washington)  county, 
Rhode  Island,  from  its  organization  in  1775  to  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Rhode  Island,  and  received 
honorable  mention  for  distinguished  bravery.  Her  father 
(though  only  a  lad  at  the  time)  enHsted,  and  did  good  service 
for  his  country  in  carrying  war  dispatches  between  Newport 
and  New  London.     Mrs.  Noyes  could  distinctly  remember 
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many  things  connected  with  the  war  of  1812  and  was  fond 
of  relating  an  incident  which  occurred  during  that  year,  when 
she  was  residing  at  Noyes'  Point,  Rhode  Island.  The  British 
ships  were  off  the  coast  and  fears  were  entertained  that  the 
troops  would  land ;  they,  however,  contented  themselves  with 
firing  several  broadsides  toward  the  shore.  She  was  crossing 
a  meadow  with  her  father  when  a  cannon  ball  struck  the 
ground  within  a  few  feet  of  her.  This  ball  was  preserved  as 
a  memento,  and  is  no  doubt  yet  to  be  found  in  the  attic  of  her 
old  home.  During  the  civil  war  she  was  one  of  the  ladies 
who  organized  the  soldiers'  aid  society  in  her  village,  and 
was  an  enthusiastic  worker  for  the  cause.  She  was  a  person 
of  keen  perception  and  brightness  and  originaHty  of  manner. 
Until  within  a  few  years  she  had  been  able  to  read  and  keep 
in  touch  with  the  current  events  of  the  times.  On  July  8, 
1900,  she  passed  away.  The  evening  of  her  life  was  bright- 
ened by  the  loving  care  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Orson  Rogers, 
with  whom  she  resided.  Although  Mrs.  Noyes  was  not  able 
to  take  any  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  chapter,  yet  we 
feel  that  in  her  death  we  have  sustained  the  loss  of  one  who 
made  our  interests  her  own.  After  living  nearly  a  century 
on  earth  she  has  entered  that  "better  country," 

"Through  the  shining  gates  of  gold, 
Where  we'll  never  more  grow  old." 

— Sarah  M.  Davis. 
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This  department  is  intended  for  hitherto  unpublished  or  practically 
inaccessible  records  of  patriots  of  the  War  of  American  Independ- 
ence, which  records  may  be  helpful  to  those  desiring  admission  to 
the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  to  the 
registrars  of  the  chapters.  Such  data  will  be  gladly  received  by  the 
editor  of  this   magazine. 

SOME  GEORGIA  PATRIOTS. 

In  the  year  1775,  in  the  second  week  in  January,  the  pa- 
triots of  St.  Andrew's  parish  (now  Darien),  Georgia,  passed 
the  following  agreement : 

"Being  persuaded  that  the  salvation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
America  depend,  under  God,  on  the  firm  union  of  the  inhabitants  in 
its  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  measures  necessary  for  its  safety,  and 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  anarchy  and  confusion 
which  attend  the  dissolution  of  the  powers  of  government,  we,  the 
freeman,  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Georgia,  be- 
ing greatly  alarmed  at  the  avowed  design  of  the  ministry  to  raise 
a  revenue  in  America,  and  shocked  by  the  bloody  scene  now  acting  in 
the  Massachusetts  Bay,  do,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  resolve  never 
to  become  slaves;  and  do  associate,  under  all  the  ties  of  religion, 
honor  and  love  of  country,  to  adopt  and  endeavor  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution, whatever  may  be  recommended  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
or  resolved  upon  by  our  Provincial  Convention  that  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our  constitution,  and  opposing 
the  execution  of  the  several  arbitrary  and  oppressive  acts  of  the  Brit- 
ish parliament,  until  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  on  constitutional  principles,  which  we  most  ardently  desire, 
can  be  obtained;  and  that  we  will  in  all  things  follow  the  advice  of 
our  general  committee,  to  be  appointed,  respecting  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order,  and  the  safety  of 
individuals  and  private  property." 

Lach.  Mcintosh,  William  McCullugh, 

John  Mcintosh,  Seth  McCullugh, 

Peter- Sallens,  Jun.,  John  Rowland, 

John  Fulton,  ..  .   •■         To.  Bierry, 
Isaac  Hall,  George  Threadcraft, 

John  Hall,  Rayd.  Demere, 
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John  Withcrspoon,  Jtin.,  Samuel  McClcland, 

Samuel  Fulton,  '          John  Witherspoon, 

Jones  Newson,  ^    Isaac  Cuthbert, 

John  McCullugh,  Sen.,  A.  Daniel  Cuthbert, 

Reu.  Shuttleworth,  J6hn  McCollugh,  Jun., 

Thomas  King,  John  McCleland, 

Pr.  Shuttleworth,  ,            Paul  Judton, 

Charles  McDonald,  Joseph    Stobe. 


SOME  PRISON  SHIP  MARTYRS. 

John  Gibbon,  son  of  Leonard  and  Rebekah  Gibbon  (late 
of  Gravesend,  Kent  county,  England),  was  born  near  Green- 
wich, New  Jersey,  on  the  second  of  September,  1737. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  was  in  the  militia,  but  soon 
joined  the  continental  army.  It  is  on  record  that  "John  Gibbon  left 
home  ye  loth  day  of  December,  anno  1776.  Went  to  camp  and  Dyed 
in  New  York,  20th  of  June,  1777."  Soon  after  his  enlistment  he  was 
captured  by  the  enemy  and  sent  to  the  "old  Jersey,"  the  most  infam- 
ous of  all  the  floating  prisons  in  Wallabout  Bay.  His  wife,  Esther 
Seeley  Gibbon,  obtained  permission  from  Lord  Howe  to  visit  her  hus- 
band. She  entered  the  enemy's  lines  and  went  alone  to  New  York, 
arriving  in  that  city  the  twenty-third  of  June.  She  made  her  way 
through  the  British  guards  to  the  harbor  only  to  find  that  he  had  died 
three  days  before  and  was  buried  in  the  trenches  with  hundreds  of 
other  prisoners. — From  Hi^nriETTa  H.  Gibbon,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

The  name  of  John  Gibbins  is  found  in  the  Old  Brooklynite  list.  An 
account  of  this  list  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine. 


WiEEiAM  GrovER.  His  name  appears  among  a  list  of  prisoners, 
with  the  rank  of  Steward,  to  be  received  in  exchange  for  British 
prisoners  sent  to  Halifax  in  cartel  brig  "Swift."  Exchanged  for 
William  Glen,  carpenter,  October  9,  1777.  From  Revolutionary 
Archives  of  Massachusetts. 

WiELiAM  GrovER.  Name  appears  with  rank  of  seaman  upon  a  list 
of  prisoners  returned  in  exchange  for  British  prisoners  sent  to  New 
York  in  the  cartel  brig  "Favorite."  Exchanged  for  Charles  Gardner, 
seaman.  Return  made  by  Robert  Pierpont,  commissary.  From  the 
Revolutionary  Archives  of  Massachusetts. 

WiLEiAM  GrovER.  His  grandson,  Isaac  H.  Grover,  made  affidavit 
before  a  notary  public  in  Bangor,  Maine,  that: 

"Said  William  Grover  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war:  that 
while  performing  the  many  hard  yet  patriotic  duties  of  a  soldier's  life 
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was  taken  prisoner,  conveyed  to  Halifax  and  there  confined  one  year 
in  a  prison  ship;  was  treated  in  a  terribly  hard,  abusive  and  shameful 
manner,  and  fed  on  food  of  the  rankest  kind.  That  he,  with  but  a 
few  of  the  many  consigned  and  imprisoned  in  the  ship,  was,  after 
suffering  with  the  deadly  disease  that  visited  them,  released  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year,  and  again  volunteered  to  serve  his  country 
and  people  in  the  fight  for  liberty. 

"That  the  above  statements  have  been  at  different  times  repeated 
to  me  and  in  my  presence  by  Jonathan  Grover,  son  of  the  said  Wil- 
liam Grover,  who  had  heard  the  sentences  expressed  by  his  father. 
And  the  said  Jonathan  Grover  is  my  lawful  father." 


The  second  company,  seventh  battalion,  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania militia,  was  officered  as  follows,  May  5,  1777;  David  Philips, 
captain;  John  Philips,  first  lieutenant;  Josiah  Philips,  second  lieu- 
tenant; Joseph  Philips,  ensign.  These  four  were  brothers.  John 
Philips  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  Jerseys  and  confined  on  a  prison 
ship  in  New  York,  where  he  was  ministered  to  by  his  devoted  wife. 
He  was  born  in  Wales.  He  married  Margaret  Davis  and  settled  on 
the  old  Lancaster  road  near  Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  He  died  about 
1790,  leaving  descendants  worthy  of  their  patriotic  ancestor. — 
Eleanor  Rapp  Guilbert,  Valley  Forge  Chapter. 


EbenEzer  Robinson,  Reading,  Vermont;  was  born  in  Lexington, 
Massachusetts,  in  1765.  He  was  six  months  on  the  Jersey  prison 
ship. — Mrs.   C.   C.  Ambler,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

The  name  of  Ebenezer  Robinson  is  found  on  the  list  of  the  Old 
Brooklynites. 


Names  oe  Pensioners  egr  Revolutionary  or  Military  Service, 
Living  in  Michigan  in  1840. 

From  the  Census  of  Pensioners,  1841. 

George  Alfred,  Monroe.  Samuel  Black,  Blissfield. 

Ira  Allen,  Hartford.  Benjamin  Brace,  White  Lake, 

Archibald  Armstrong,  Washtenaw.  John  Blanchard,  White  Lake. 

Joseph  Brace,  White  Lake, 
Jonathan  Babcock,  Marshall.  Mary  Brink,  Le  Roy. 

Nathaniel   Baldwin,  Avon.  Ahira  Brooks,  Sherman. 

James  Banker,  Metamora.  Ebenezer  Brown,  Vernon. 

Richard  Bean,  Clyde. 

Abel  Bingham,  Chippewa  Co.  Elias  Cady,  Holly. 

Hooper  Bishop,  Novi.  Wealthy  Chamberlain,  Sheridan. 
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Abram  Cook,  Wayne  Co. 
Daniel  Couch,  Scipio. 
Jotham    Curtis,   Mason. 

Jos.  C.  Darling,  Jackson. 
Altamont  Donaldson,  Holly. 
IvOphario  Donaldson,  Raisin. 
Stephen    Downing,   Monroe. 
Elijah  Drake,  Washtenaw  Co. 
Martin  Dubois,  Washtenaw  Co. 
William  Dyckman,  Decatur. 

Thomas  Fargo,  Cottrellville  Co. 
Polly  Finch,   Albion. 
George  Fitzsimmons,  Reading. 
Daniel  French,  York. 

John   Gibson,  Jackson. 
Thaddeus  Gilbert,  Mottville. 
Thomas   Grafton,   Hudson. 
Esbon  Gregory,  Troy. 

Rhodes  Hall,  East  Portage. 
Peter  Havens,  Somerset. 
Ebenezer  Hawkins,  Ypsilanti, 
David  Haynes,  Columbia. 
Vespasian  Hoisington,  Salem. 
B.  Howard,  Macomb. 
Edward  Howard,  Dearborn. 
Derrick  Hulick,  Addison. 

Bennet  Joy,  Redford. 

Jonathan  Kearsley,  Wayne  Co. 
E.  Laraby,  Camden. 
Catharine  Lightall,  Sandstone. 
Abiather  Lincoln,  Jackson. 
Edward  Locke,  Cottrellville  Co. 

Esther  Madden,  Leonidas. 
Charles  MeseroU,   Burlington. 
William  J.   Moody,  Jackson. 
Henry  Myers,  Wayne  Co. 


Adam  Ovcrocker,  Grass  Lake. 
William  Olds,  Clinton. 
Abram  Osborn,  Woodstock. 

Ezra  Parker,  Royal  Oak. 
William  Perryburn,  London. 
Edmund  Pratt,  Somerset. 
Nathan  Puffer,  Michilimacinac  Co. 

James  Randall,  Dearborn. 
Abner  Rawson,  Van  Buren. 
Samuel  Roam,  Genesee  Co. 
Reuben   Robinson,   Genesee   Co. 
Jacob  Rutenaw,  Canton. 

Asher  Seaton,  Raisinville. 
Jeremiah  Selerieg,  Martin. 
James  Selleck,  Silver  Creek. 
S.   Sharp,  Adams. 
John  N.  Shear,  Salem. 
John  Silsby,  Bertrand. 
David  Smead,  Redford. 
Martin  Smith,  Dundee. 
Hubbel  Stevens,  Nankin. 
James  Stevens,  Lawrence. 
John   Stoddard,   York. 
Jonas  Stone,  Michilimacinac   Co. 
Samuel  Stone,  Dundee. 
Thomas  Swartwctit,  Woodstock. 

John  Thompson,  Washtenaw  Co. 
Elizabeth  Trowbridge,  Wayne   Cc 

John  N.  Van  Austin,  Jackson. 
Edward  Vickney,  Wayne  Co. 
Michael  Vrelandt,  Brownstown. 

David  Warren,  Redford. 
Esther  Watkins,  Leonidas. 
Zadoc  Wellman,  Troy. 
Jonathan  Wells,  Howard. 
John  Winchell,  Wayne  Co. 
John  Woodward,  Redford. 
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Andrew  Jackson  Chapter  (Talladega,  Alabama). — Septem- 
ber 3d,  occurred  an  act  of  deserved  tribute  to  our  honored 
dead.  The  bodies  of  seventeen  soldiers  who  followed  the 
plumes  of  Alcorn,  Carroll  and  Cofifee,  of  Roberts  and  Hall, 
fighting  with  ''Hickory"  Jackson  in  the  battle  of  Talladega, 
November  9,  1813,  were  removed  from  their  former  places  of 
sepulture  near  Talladega  Furnace  to  a  more  appropriate  spot 
where  their  honored  dust  will  sleep  beneath  a  marble  shaft, 
through  a  fund  raised  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  of  Talladega. 

The  N civs-Reporter  of  Talladega  says  : 

"  'Tis  well  that  such  deserved  tribute  should  be  paid  to  those  who 
nearly  a  century  ago  heard  the  direful  Creek  yell,  the  whizzing  of 
hostile  bullets,  and  the  hurtling  of  arrows  and  died  a  soldier's  death 
beneath  the  shadows  of  Talladega  pines;  well  that  such  a  patriotic 
act  should  originate  with  those  who  glory  in  their  descent  from 
Revolutionary  sires.  In  this  home  of  culture  shall  be  erected  two 
monuments,  the  one,  the  gift  of  the  Federal  congress,  to  be  placed 
near  the  city  square,  the  other  to  be  builded  by  a  fund  raised  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  over  the  soldiers'  graves  in 
Oak  Hill  cemetery;  to  both  of  which  we  may  point  with  pride,  telling 
in  simple  story  the  deeds  of  former  years. 

'All  honor  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  may 
the  children  of  the  confederacy  join  hands  with  them  in  their  labor 
of  love  and  build  such  a  monument  in  our  city  cemetery  as  shall 
cause  us  to  remember  both  the  patriotism  of  the  present  and  the 
heroism  of  past." 

The  officers  of  the  chapter  are  as  follows :  Mrs.  J.  H.  John- 
son, regent;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Thornton,  vice-regent;  Mrs.  A.  E. 
McAfee,  treasurer;  Miss  Vivian  May,  secretary;  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Blake,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Link,  registrar; 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Manning,  historian;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Storey,  assistant 
historian;  Miss  Mittie  McElderry,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Stone,  Mrs.  W. 
G.  Harrison,  Miss  Carrie  Elston,  board  of  management.  The 
other  members  are :  Mrs.  J.  A.  Thornton,  Mrs.  Ellen  McCon- 
nell,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Street,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cowen,  Miss  Zemulah  Mil- 
ler, Miss  Annie  Johnson. 
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war  of  1812,  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  beautiful  New  Lon- 
don harbor  and  Stonington,  has  been  memorialized  by  the 
i\nna  Warner  Bailey  (Mother  Bailey)  Chapter  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  monument  house,  and  this  chapter  now  pro- 
poses to  commemorate  the  fact  that  Fort  Griswold  was 
garrisoned  for  six  months  in  1898  by  erecting  a  much  needed 
addition  "in  memory  of  our  heroic  dead  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,"  to  be  called  the  "Memorial  Annex."  This 
is  the  first  state  work  under  consideration  commemorative  of 
a  war  remarkable  for  its  God-given  victories. 


•"iff 


The  Monument  House  with  the  contemplated  Memorial  Annex  in   the  rear  to  be  47 
feet  long  and  27  feet  wide. 

It  will  require  five  thousand  dollars  to  enlarge  the  building 
according  to  the  plans.  Connecticut's  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution  have  already  raised  more  than  half  of 
the  five  hundred  dollars  promised  by  them.  The  furniture 
for  the  annex  has  been  pledged.  Donations  are  called  for  to 
be  made  in  memory  of  ancestors  to  be  used  as  designated 
by  the  givers  for  the  building  fund,  a  window,  exhibition 
cases  or  for  the  purchase  of  some  valuable  relic  which  the 
state  should  possess  and  hold  for  its  historic  value.  The 
names  of  the  revered  dead  will  be  inscribed  on  an  "In 
Memoriam"  tablet  of  marble  let  into  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
addition,  and  a  second  tablet  will  bear  the  names  of  the  con- 
tributors. 
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The  energetic  and  patriotic  regent,  Mrs.  Cuthbert  H. 
Slocomb,  is  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
successful  termination,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
furniture  for  the  annex  will  be  her  "fift. 


The  Monument  House  as  it  now  appears  ready  to  be  used  as  entrance  hall  to  the 
building  when  enlarged. 


Lucretia  Shaw  Chapter  (New  London,  Connecticut). — 
Business  and  pleasure  were  combined  with  great  success  in 
a  garden  fete  given  the  first  of  August  on  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  J.  Lawrence  Chew,  who,  with  his  sister.  Miss  Alice 
Chew,  former  regent  of  the  chapter,  extended  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  all  who  came.  The  terraced  lawn  was  gaily  decor- 
ated with  flags.  There  were  cake  tables  and  flower  tables  as 
a  central  point  of  attraction  for  the  throng,  and  in  shady  cor- 
ners were  lesser  tables  where  groups  of  friends  enjoyed  ice 
cream  and  conversation,  stimulated  by  the  strains  of  music 
furnished  by  the  Hungarian  band,  who  in  bright,  foreign  cos- 
tumes played,  sang,  laughed  and  gesticulated,  lending  a  novel 
charm  to  the  afternoon. 

The  ladies  and  their  guests  in  summer  gowns  made  a  bril- 
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liant  scene,  and  the  fete  was  a  social  as  well  as  a  financial 
success.  To  this  the  presence  of  several  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  contributed.  The  affair  was  managed 
by  the  ways  and  means  committee,  under  the  direction  of 
their  chairman,  Mrs.  Harry  Bryant,  and  the  large  sum  real- 
ized was  devoted  to  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  the  Nathan 
Hale  school  house. — Mary  L.  B.  Branch,  Historian. 

Mary  Floyd  Tallmadgfe  Chapter  (Litchfield,  Connecticut). 
— On  August  9th  a  very  pleasant  and  successful  tea-cup  sale 
was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Hon.  George  M.  and  James 
P.  Woodruff,  to  increase  our  library  endowment  fund.  A 
beautiful  library  building  is  being  erected  to  be  given  to  the 
town,  by  Mr.  John  Vanderpoel,  in  memory  of  his  grand- 
mother, Julia  Tallmadge  Noyes.  The  Mary  Floyd  Tallmadg'e 
Chapter,  following  in  the  Hne  of  other  Daughters  in  increas- 
ing the  public  interest  in  educational  work,  has  undertaken 
to  raise  an  endowment  fund  for  the  running  expenses  and 
for  the  yearly  purchase  of  books.  The  tea-cup  sale  netted 
$203.00.  Flags  were  hung  from  the  trees ;  the  tables  and 
grounds  were  tastefully  decorated,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
one  of  beauty.  Tea,  ices  and  cafe-frappe  were  on  sale,  with 
the  cups  and  glasses  in  which  they  were  served;  also  cake, 
home-made  candy  and  fancy  articles.  The  regent  gave  prizes 
to  the  winners  in  tether-ball  and  ring  tossing — paper-cutter 
modeled  after  Washington's  sword,  a  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  coffee  spoon  and  little  spinning-wheel.  The 
booby  prizes  were  George  Washington  hatchets.  One  of  the 
tables  on  the  lawn  was  decorated  by  some  elegant  pieces  of 
old  family  china,  the  gift  of  one  of  the  members.  Some  of 
the  pieces  had  been  especially  made  in  Nankin  for  a  wedding 
gift  to  her  great-grandmother,  and  were  readily  taken  at 
satisfactory  figures.  It  was  an  afternoon  of  pleasure  to  all 
who  participated  in  it,  and  assured  us  that  there  is  a  con- 
stantly widening  meaning  to  the  speaking  letters — ^'D.  A.  R." 
— Mary  Wpiittlesky  McLaughlin,  Historian. 

Conference  of  the  Delaware  Daugfhters  of  the  American 
Revolution. — At  Grubb's  Landing,  on  the  banks  of  the  beau- 
tiful Delaware,  is  the  charming  home  of  the  state  regent,  Mrs. 
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Caleb  Churchman.  Its  doors  are  ever  open  and  the  latch- 
string  out  to  all  her  friends,  and  they  are  legion.  So  often 
have  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  this  home  that  we  have  come  to  believe  that 
some  niche  or  corner  of  it  really  belong  to  us.  Long  as 
memory  lasts,  there  will  come  visions  of  that  delightful  first 
conference  of  the  chapters  of  our  state  held  beneath  its  roof. 
It  was  just  before  the  battle  of  San  Juan — that  battle  that 
made  so  many  ''Rachels"  in  this  fair  land — our  beloved  state 
regent  one  of  them,  for  it  was  here  her  son,  Delaware's  hero 
and  only  martyr.  Lieutenant  Clarke  Churchman,  yielded  up 
his  fair,  promising  life.  Like  the  Spartan  mother,  this  mother 
was  worthy  of  the  hero  she  bore.  None  but  God  knew  the 
agony  she  suffered,  for  she  took  up  the  cross  and  followed 
her  master,  trying  to  live,  instead  of  to  say,  ''Thy  will  be  done." 
Two  years  have  passed,  and  once  more,  June  14th,  in  her 
home  gathered  the  chapters  of  the  state  to  commemorate  the 
day  on  which  the  United  States  congress  adopted  the.  "Stars 
and  Stripes"  as  their  national  emblem.  The  meeting  opened 
with  the  Lord's  prayer,  followed  by  the  patriotic  song,  "Col- 
umbia, the  gem  of  the  ocean."  An  address  of  welcome  was 
extended  by  the  state  regent,  who  introduced  Vice-president- 
general  Mrs.  Roebhng,  of  New  Jersey,  the  honored  guest  and 
speaker  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Roebling  acknowledged  the  en- 
thusiastic reception,  gave  to  the  Daughters  of  Delaware 
greeting  from  the  national  society  and  then  delivered  an  im- 
pressive address.  Space  will  not  permit  a  review  of  it,  but  a 
few  points  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all.  They  are : 
One  of  our  chief  aims  should  be  the  cultivation  of  patriotism, 
so  as  to  impress  it  upon  the  youth  of  the  land ;  the  preserva- 
tion of  state  records ;  historical  research  in  unearthing,  from 
old  trunks  and  boxes,  records  and  facts  not  given  in  history. 
In  regard  to  the  Continental  Hall,  Mrs.  Roebhng  said,  "The 
first  president-general,  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Harrison,  expressed 
a  desire  that  we  have  a  home.  At  first  it  was  a  matter  of 
pride,  now  it  has  become  a  necessity.  The  fondest  anticipa- 
tions never  dreamed  that  we  should  grow  to  be  thirty  thou- 
sand and  keep  on  growing.     Toward  this  hall  we  have  about 
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$60,000,  one-fifth  of  the  amount  desired."  Mrs.  Roebling 
complimented  the  report  of  the  state  regent  of  Connecticut 
to  the  national  congress,  and  said  that  it  was  worthy  of  being 
used  as  a  text-book.  Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  the 
president-general,  Mrs.  Daniel  Manning,  whose  duties  as 
commissioner,  appointed  to  represent  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  Paris,  prevented  her  presence,  and 
from  Mrs.  Ellen  Hall  Crosman,  of  New  York.  Reports 
from  the  regents  of  the  Caesar  Rodney  Chapter,  the  Colonel 
Haslitt  Chapter,  the  Elizabeth  Cooke  Chapter  and  the  John 
Pettigrew  Chapter  were  submitted  and  showed  enthusiasm 
in  the  work.  The  state  director  of  the  Children  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  Mrs.  George  C.  Hall,  gave  a  report  of  this 
society,  showing  continued  growth.  Delaware  college  sent 
resolutions  of  thanks  for  the  ''Clarke  Churchman  memorial 
fund"  given  by  the  Daughters  of  Delaware. 

After  luncheon,  the  Rev.  Harry  Chesly,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  Claymont,  a  Son  of  the  American 
Revolution,  made  an  address.  While  he  was  speaking,  a 
yacht  w^as  seen  approaching,  bearing  Vice-president  Howard 
De  Haven  Ross  and  other  sons  of  the  Delaware  society,  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  distinguished  guests.  By  invita- 
tion the  following  gentlemen  made  short  addresses :  General 
James  C.  Breckenridge,  U.  S.  A.,  president  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution ;  Mr.  Cornelius  Amory  Prigsly,  treas- 
urer; the  Rev.  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  D.  D.,  president  of 
Lafayette  College,  chaplain;  the  Rev.  Francis  M.  Munson, 
LL.  D.,  chaplain  of  the  Delaware  society.  The  hour  of  their 
departure  came  too  soon  and  the  beautiful  yacht,  with  its 
star-spangled  banner  unfurled  to  th,e  breeze,  sailed  down  the 
historic  Delaware. 

The  day  closed  with  a  grand  reception  and  banquet  given 
by  the  Delaware  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution in  honor  of  their  distinguished  guests,  to  which  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  were  especially  in- 
vited. In  addition  to  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  Colo- 
nel Hopkins  and  ex-Senator  Higgins  also  made  addresses. 
The  speakers  were  introduced  by  Chief  Justice  Love.  The 
evening's    entertainment    is    one    of    which    the    Delaware 
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Sons   of  the  American   Revolution   can  be   justly  proud. — 
Sophia  C.  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 


Caesat  Rodney  Chapter  (Wilmington,  Delaware). — Two 
delightful  luncheons  were  recently  given  to  this  chapter. 
One  was  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Humphreys,  at  her  beautiful  home 
in  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania.  The  entire  house  was  exquis- 
itely decorated,  orchids  being  largely  used.  The  other  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Dennison,  Miss  Mahon  and  Mrs.  Hill- 
man,  at  the  Stratford,  Philadelphia.  The  decorations  were 
handsome  and  souvenirs  were  given  each  guest. — Sophia  C. 
Hall,  Historian. 

Betsey  Ross  Chapter  (Law- 
rence, Massachusetts). — This 
chapter  was  organized  in 
1896,  and  named  after  the 
maker  of  the  first  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  officers  for  the 
coming  year  are :  Mrs.  Abbie 
Bennett  Shepard,  regent ; 
Mrs.  Arvesta  Bailey  Lyon, 
vice-regent;  Miss  Louise 
Marie  Smith,  secretary;  Miss 
Ida  L.  Freeman,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  Annie  Martha  Currier, 
registrar;  Mrs.  Caroline  Tal- 
boy,  historian;  Mrs.  Sarah 
Abigail  French,  chaplain.  They  have  had  four  "real 
daughters :"  Mrs.  Maranda  Brown  Belcher,  Mrs.  Lydia  G. 
Cate,  Mrs.  Susan  Dow  and  Mrs.  Phebe  Merrill,  the  latter  of 
whom  died  October  21,  1897. 

The  chapter  held  its  regular  meeting  with  Mrs.  C.  N.  Cur- 
rier, Thursday,  October  11,  1900.  Mrs.  Maranda  Brown 
Belcher,  a  ''real  daughter,"  was  made  a  member  of  the  chap- 
ter. Delegates  to  the  state  conference  to  be  held  in  Lowell 
were  elected  as  follows :  Mrs.  Shepard,  Mrs.  Talbot,  Miss 
Smith,  delegates ;  Mrs.  Barker  and  Mrs.  Alann,  alternates. 

An  entertainment  is  soon  to  be  given  to  increase  the  fund 
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started  last  winter  to  buy  a  historical  picture  for  the  new  high 
school. — Louise  M.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Prudence  "Wfi§fht  Chapter  (Pepperell,  Massachusetts). — 
August  22d,  thirty-live  ladies  of  the  chapter  started  on  an 
early  train  for  their  third  annual  field-day  excursion — this 
year  to  Concord,  to  visit  the  places  of  interest  in  that  historic 
town.  Barges  were  in  readiness  when  the  train  arrived  and 
the  party  was  driven  to  Monument  square,  thence  to  the  old 
North  bridge,  where  all  alighted  and  stood  on  the  ground 
from  which  ''was  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world."  The 
next  halt  was  made  at  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery,  the  resting 
place  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau  and  the  Alcotts. 
From  Sleepy  Hollow  the  drive  to  Lexington  was  begun. 
Eight  stops  were  made  along  the  way  to  read  the  inscriptions 
on  the  memorial  stones  placed  by  the  roadside.  Lexington 
green  was  reached  shortly  after  i  o'clock.  After  lunch,  we 
visited  the  old  Hancock  house,  the  old  belfry,  the  battle 
monument,  erected  in  1799,  the  memorial  fountain  and  other 
points  of  interest.  The  ladies  then  drove  back  to  Concord, 
reaching  it  in  time  to  visit  the  old  cemetery  on  the  hill,  where 
several  copied  the  famous  inscription  on  the  headstone  of  the 
slave,  John  Jack.  The  beautiful  library  given  to  the  town  by 
William  Munroe,  a  native  of  Concord,  but  a  resident  of  Bos- 
ton, was  also  visited.  The  chapter  was  well  pleased  with  the 
day's  outing. 

August  31st  the  chapter  was  entertained  by  Mrs.  T.  S. 
Hittinger,  at  her  home  at  Townsend  Harbor,  the  guest  of 
honor  being  Mrs.  Hobart,  a  "real  daughter,"  who  has  re- 
cently joined. 

Cranford  has  been  in  rehearsal  for  several  weeks  and  is  to 
be  given  on  the  evening  of  October  19th,  to  raise  funds  for 
the  chapter  treasury. — Lucy  Bancroft  Page,  Historian. 

Quequechan  Chapter  (Fall  River,  Massachusetts). — A 
meeting  of  Quequechan  Chapter  was  held  in  April,  1900,  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Tuttle,  the  vice-regent.  Notice  hav- 
ing previously  been  given  that  by  request  of  the  state  regent, 
Miss  Daggett,  hereafter  annual  meetings  of  chapters  be  held 
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uniformly  in  April,  an  election  of  officers  resulted  in  reelec- 
tion of  the  former  board,  with  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Borden  and 
Mrs.  Edward  A.  Warren  as  advisory  members  in  place  of 
Mrs.  Brown,  and  Mrs.  Henry,  whose  time  had  nearly  ex- 
pired. Mrs.  Edward  M.  Hartley  presented  the  chapter  with 
a  brick  taken  from  the  old  guard  house  which  was  used  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Fall  River  in  1778.  It  was  suitably  in- 
scribed on  a  brass  plate.  A  ''real  daughter"  having  been 
found,  she  was  visited,  and  finding  her  living  happily  in  a 
home  provided  for  her,  the  chapter  voted  to  supply  her  with 
any  extras  she  might  desire  to  have.  A  new  black  dress, 
some  spectacles,  and  all  the  snufif  she  wanted  made  her  very 
happy,  and  she  will  be  cared  for  in  the  future.  It  was  not 
deemed  best  to  make  her  a  member  of  the  society,  as  she 
would  not  be  able  to  understand  it. 

The  last  of  a  series  of  w"hist  occurred  April  i8th.  The  lit- 
erary exercises  consisted  of  a  report  of  the  continental  con- 
gress by  the  historian.  A  pleasant  social  hour  followed  and 
the  chapter  adjourned  till  the  regular  meetings  should  be  re- 
sumed in  October. 

Miss  Bethia  M.  Wixon,  a  charter  member  and  registrar  of 
the  chapter  since  its  formation,  died  May  9,  1900,  after  a 
brief  illness.  She  had  been  an  interested  member,  a  faithful 
officer,  present  at  all  meetings  unless  illness  prevented.  Reso- 
lutions of  sympathy  were  passed  and  it  was  voted  to  send  a 
copy  of  them  to  her  family,  and  that  they  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  the  chapter.  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Brown  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Miss  Wixon  for  the 
ensuing  year. — Cornelia  W.  Lincgen  Daroe,  Historian. 

Alexander  Macomb  Chapter  (Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan). — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  chapter  was  held  at  the  home  of 
the  regent,  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Skinner,  June  6th.  The  officers  who 
had  served  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  were  given 
a  second  term.  Reports  were  read,  an  especially  interesting 
one  being  by  Mrs.  Marian  Ferris  Taylor,  chairman  on  the 
work  of  supplying  needed  articles  for  the  regular  soldiers  in 
the  Philippines.  A  roll-call  was  responded  to  by  answers 
mostly  bearing  on  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  an  instrumental 
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solo  was  rendered  by  Miss  Alice  L.  Skinner  and  a  vocal  solo 
'The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill/'  by  Miss  Maud  Rutter,  a  guest. 
After  the  singing  of  ''America"  the  ladies  adjourned  to  the 
pleasant  dining  room  and  enjoyed  a  chat  over  the  tea-cups. 
Guests  from  abroad  were :  Mrs.  WilHam  Fitz  Hugh  Edwards, 
state  regent,  Detroit;  Mrs.  Hulda  Richards,  state  secretary, 
Ann  Arbor;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Crapo-Smith,  regent,  Louisa  St. 
Clair  Chapter,  Detroit ;  Miss  Hattie  E.  Briggs,  of  the  Penn- 
yan  Chapter,  New  York,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Eee,  Cleveland. 

On  January  3,  the  chapter  assembled  under  its  new  flag,  the 
design  chosen  being  the  Betsey  Ross  flag  of  thirteen  stars  in 
a  circle  on  the  blue  ground.  "The  origin  of  the  Flag"  was  the. 
subject  of  a  reading  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  High;  "The  American 
Flag,"  a  poem,  was  read  by  Miss  Alice  Skinner,  and  responses 
to  roll-call  had  reference  to  the  flag  of  our  country. 

On  March  14th,  there  was  presented  to  the  regent,  for  the 
chapter,  a  handsome  gavel.  The  head  was  carved  from  oak 
from  the  old  South  Church,  Boston;  the  handle,  from  a 
block  taken  from  a  house  used  to  protect  the  harbor  at  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American  war.  Upon  a 
silver  band  is  engraved  the  name  of  the  chapter  and  date  of 
organization.  The  donors  were  Miss  Ruth  A.  Russell,  Ded- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Russell,  of  this  chapter. 
— Mrs.  H.  E.  Russei^Iv,  Historian. 


The  Amsterdam  Chapter  (Amsterdam,  New  York). — This 
chapter  was  organized  at  the  home  of  its  founder,  Mrs.  Wal- 
dron,  April  17,  1900.  Mrs.  Stephen  Sanford,  who  had  been 
appointed  regent  by  the  state  regent,  accepted  the  trust  in  a 
graceful  address.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Trapuell,  vice-regent ;  Miss  Katherine  McFarlan, 
recording  secretary;  Miss  Anna  Morris,  corresponding  sec- 
retary; Mrs.  Mary  Vorhees  Waldfon,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Harriet 
Johnson  Bilhngton,  registrar;  Mrs.  Annie  Enders  Morris, 
historian.  Thirty  charter  members  were  enrolled  and  twenty 
applications  presented,  besides  a  waiting  list  of  twelve  names. 
The  chapter  hopes,  in  time,  to  hold  their  meeting  at  Guy 
Park  manor,  one  of  the  oldest  colonial  mansions  in  the  coun- 
try.    This  beautiful  place  was  built  by  Sir  William  Johnson 
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for  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  Guy  Johnson,  who,  a  tory,  in 
conjunction  with  Joseph  Brandt,  the  notorious  Indian  chief, 
committed  most  horrible  depredations  throughout  the  Mo- 
hawk valley.  These  murderers  escaped  to  Canada,  but  in  the 
Amsterdam  Chapter  are  descendants  of  many  of  those  pa- 
triots who  suffered  from  the  cruelties  of  Johnson  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  chapter  may  come  into  possession  of 
this  interesting  old  mansion — beautiful  in  its  colonial  con- 
struction as  in  its  romantic  situation  on  the  bank  of  the  Mo- 
hawk river.  On  both  sides  he  the  broad,  fertile  plains  of  the 
valley,  bounded  by  heavily  wooded  hiUs.  Nature's  smile  is 
soft  and  sweet  in  this  vale  ''where  the  Mohawk  gently  glides," 
as  though  no  martyr's  blood  has  ever  stained  her  fair  mead- 
ows. 

The  women  of  Amsterdam  have  many  incentives  to  patri- 
otic work  in  their  rich  historical  environment  and  in  the  long 
list  of  Revolutionary  heroes,  whose  resting  places  are  on  the 
plains  where  they  fought  for  the  peace  which  we  now  enjoy. — 
Harriet  Johnson  Bili^ington,  Registrar. 

Saranac  Chapter  (Plattsburg,  New  York). — The  celebra- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Plattsburg  by  the  Saranac  Chapter,  Sep- 
tember I2th,  was  an  occasion  of  rare  enjoyment. 

The  members  of  the  chapter  and  of  other  patriotic  societies 
were  the  guests  of  the  regent,  Mrs.  Joseph  Gamble,  at  her 
summer  home,  *'R^d  Oaks,''  on  Cumberland  Head,  and  de- 
lightfully were  they  entertained  by  their  hospitable  hostess. 
The  guests,  about  fifty  in  number,  included  representatives 
from  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  Descendants  of  the  ]\Iay- 
flower.  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  the 
Civil  War.  They  were  received  at  Red  Oaks,  which  was 
tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Conspicuous  in  the 
main  room  was  the  central  pillar  twined  with  our  national 
colors,  and  over  the  door,  facing  the  entrance,  was  an  artistic 
bit  of  work  showing  the  words:  ''Sept.  11,  1814,"  the  letters 
wound  with  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon,  surmounted  by  white 
stars. 
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After  a  short  reception  the  guests  assembled  on  the  piazza, 
where  Dr.  Gamble  photographed  the  group.  They  were  then 
conducted  to  the  Triangle,  the  home  of  Dr.  John  McGill.  Thi-s 
cottage  was  also  appropriately  decorated. 

The  exercises  of  the  afternoon  were  opened  by  the  regent 
with  words  of  cordial  welcome.  The  subject  of  Mrs.  Gam- 
ble's talk  was  the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  the  celebration  of 
which  was  particularly  fitting  at  this  time,  for  this  year  marks 
the  close  of  the  century,  which  ushered  in  the  causes  of  the 
war  of  1812,  The  war  was  spoken  of  as  one  which  had,  from 
a  naval  standpoint,  given  the  greatest  humiliation  that  the 
English  nation  had  ever  received.  Mrs.  Gamble's  interesting 
and  brilliant  description  of  the  battle  gave  the  hearers  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  gallant  men  and  staunch  war  vessels  that  with- 
stood under  tremendous  odds  the  incessant  firing  of  the 
enemy's  guns.  As  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  engagement  it  out- 
ranked Lord  Nelson's  brilHant  victory  at  Trafalgar. 

Mrs.  Gamble's  finished  address  was  followed  by  a  pleasing 
paper,  ''Anecdotes  of  Gen.  Benj.  Mooers  and  His  Part  in  the 
Battle  of  Plattsburg,"  read  by  Elizabeth  Ullery,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  a 
great-great-granddaughter  of  Gen.  Mooers.  Several  de- 
scendants of  Gen.  Mooers  are  members  of  the  Saranac  Chap- 
ter. 

The  last  on  the  program  was  an  informal  talk  by  Dr.  D.  S. 
Kellogg  on  ''Plattsburg  Before  the  War  of  1812."  Mrs. 
Gamble  closed  the  formal  program  of  the  afternoon  with  a 
few  appropriate  remarks,  and  invited  the  guests  to  return  to 
Red  Oaks,  where  delicious  refreshments  were  served.  After 
an  hour  of  social  intercourse,  the  guests  departed,  charmed 
.with  the  occasion  and  the  graciousness  of  their  hostess. 


Mahwenawasigfh  Chapter  (Poughkeepsie,  New  York). — 
The  year  just  closing  has  been  an  eventful  one,  full  to  the 
brim  of  work  and  interest,  with  results  that  are  gratifying  to 
all,  inasmuch  as  the  chapter  now  has  possession  of  the  execu- 
tive mansion  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  a  substantial  stone 
structure,  built  about  the  year  1765.  The  seat  of  the  state 
government  was  here  for  many  years,  and  in  this  mansion 
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Washington,  Lafayette,  Hamilton  and  many  other  of  our 
distinguished  men  were  entertained.  Through  the  noble  ef- 
forts of  our  regent.  Miss  Myra  H.  Avery,  the  legislature  of 
the  state  has  given  this  mansion  into  our  custody  to  be  held 
by  the  chapter  as  a  museum  of  Revolutionary  and  colonial 
relics.  Through  the  winter  all  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
have  been  made  welcome.  They  were  as  much  interested 
in  the  ghost  and  goblin  stories  they  had  heard  about  the 
occupants  of  the  house  in  Revolutionary  days  as  they  were  in 
the  relics.  One  youngster  wished  to  go  into  the  cellar  that 
he  might  see  the  skeletons  and  dungeons  and  raise  from  the 
ashes  the  visions  of  murder  and  bloodshed. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  librarian  of  the  Hudson  River 
state  hospital  and  of  Professors  Baldwin  and  Smith,  of  the 
historical  department  of  Vassar  coUege,  an  instructive  course 
of  lectures  was  given  on  colonial  history.  The  proceeds  of 
these  lectures  and  of  a  successful  rummage  sale  were  appro- 
priated to  swell  the  fund  for  the  restoration  of  the  Chnton 
house. 

Chapter  day,  in  May,  was  of  interest,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  occasion  was  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  our  gracious 
state  regent,  Mrs.  Samuel  Ver  Planck,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Har- 
din Walworth.  Mrs.  Ver  Planck,  in  congratulating  the  chap- 
ter, said  that  the  "Mahwenawasigh  Chapter  had  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  its  record  of  the  last  twelve  months.  It  was  now 
the  owner  of  this  fine  chapter  house,  the  second  old  historic 
mansion  in  the  state  thus  owned."  She  congratulated  the 
chapter  on  having  a  regent  who  could  influence  a  legislature 
and  secure  a  historic  mansion  for  its  headquarters.  Mrs. 
Walworth,  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  told  of  its  or- 
ganization and  growth.  For  the  occasion,  the  Governor 
Clinton  house  was  arrayed  in  all  the  wealth  of  spring  bloom ; 
Old  Glory  swung  from  the  flag  pole  on  the  ground  and  draped 
the  pictures  of  Washington  in  drawing-room  and  library. 
Refreshments  were  served  and  the  afternoon  was  full  of  en- 
joyment. Among  those  from  abroad  was  Mrs.  Timothy 
Woodruff,  who  represented  her  husband,  the  heutenant-gov- 
ernor,  in  his  absence. 
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The  last  function  of  the  season  was  the  observance  of 
flag  day,  June  14th,  in  Vassar  institute,  when  the  clever  regis- 
trar of  the  chapter,  Miss  Lounsbury,  gave,  to  an  audience  of 
over  five  hundred  pupils  from  the  pubhc  schools,  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  the  history  of  the  symbol  of  our  nationality, 
the  flag,  and  incidentally  on  other  flags  which  had  been  dis- 
played with  it.  Colored  fac-similes  of  these  on  card-board 
were  shown  and  the  story  of  each  and  of  its  use  on  the  soil 
of  our  country  was  graphically  told. 

Thus  ends  the  year's  work  of  the  chapter.  It  is  with  no 
vain-glorious  boasting  but  with  humble  thankfulness  that  we 
can  say,  the  George  Clinton  mansion  is  ours.  We  must  work 
for  its  maintenance  and  restoration,  realizing  the  splendid 
educational  good  that  our  society  is  carrying  on  in  estabhsh- 
ing  in  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  a  Revolutionary  and  colonial 
museum. — Caroline  B.  Thompson,  Historian. 

Colonel  "William  Montg-omery  Chapter  (Danville,  Pennsyl- 
vania).— After  a  rest  of  several  months  the  meetings  of  the 
chapter  were  resumed  September  ist.  The  regent,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Boyd,  presided.  Several  interesting  articles  were  read  bv 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Schultz  and  Miss  Emeline  Gearhart,  after  which 
some  time  was  spent  in  a  social  way. 

On  September  7th,  a  delightful  drive  was  taken  by  our  chap- 
ter to  search  for  an  old  Revolutionary  fort  known  as  Fort 
Rice  or  Montgomery's  Fort.  It  is  situated  in  Lewis  town- 
ship, Northumberland  county,  and  is  a  two  and  a  half  story 
structure  of  sohd  masonry,  erected  over  a  large  spring,  and 
is  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation.  It  was  built  in  the 
winter  of  1779  and  1780  by  Captain  Rice,  of  Col.  Weltner's 
German  regiment,  on  land  owned  by  John  Montgomery.  The 
only  attack  made  on  the  fort  was  in  September,  1780.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  the  fort  was  again  occupied  by  John  Mont- 
gomery as  a  residence.  We  returned  home  delighted  with 
our  visit  to  this  old  historical  place.— Emeline:  Stuart 
Gearhart,  Secretary. 


Rainier  Chapter  (Seattle,  Washington). — The  June  meeting 
brought  to  a  close  a  successful  year,  a  brief  resume  of  which 
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will  show  not  only  an  increased  interest,  but  actual  work  ac- 
complished, with  memories  of  some  dehghtful  social  and 
literary  afternoons  and  evenings. 

As  has  been  the  custom,  various  important  dates  of  the 
Revolution  have  been  commemorated,  notably  General 
Washington's  wedding  day,  Washington's  birthday,  the  Bos- 
ton massacre,  and  the  battle  of  Lexington.  The  program  for 
the  year  included  a  series  of  papers  on  the  'Women  of  the 
Revolution,"  Dr.  Kendall  presenting  the  first  one,  on  Abigail 
Adams.  Mrs.  Bowden's  paper  gave  an  incisive  and  clear-cut 
portrayal  of  Mary  Ball.  Mrs.  Bacon  closed  the  series  with  a 
paper  on  Mercy  Warren,  which  included  a  reading  from  one 
of  her  poems,  very  few  of  which  are  now  extant.  Another 
notable  paper  was  on  ''Some  Heroines  of  the  Revolution," 
Mary  Draper,  Lydia  Darrah,   Martha  Bratton  and  others. 

The  evening  of  memorial  day  was  spent  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Edmund  Bowden,  with  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  others  as  guests  of  the  chapter.  Dr.  Young  gave 
a  paper  on  the  "History  of  the  American  Flag,"  and  spoke  of 
its  proper  treatment.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  at  the 
chapter  meeting,  a  rank  desecration  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
having  come  before  our  notice.  Although  nothing  definite 
has  been  done,  there  is  an  earnest  desire  to  add  our  influence 
to  the  public  sentiment  which  is  being  aroused  at  this  re- 
peated desecration.  The  evening  the  chapter  commemorated 
the  Boston  massacre  a  poem  called  "The  Tory  Tree,"  founded 
on  the  story  of  the  same  name,  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Shepard.  A  pleasant  evening  was  spent  at  Mrs.  Horace  Phil- 
lips' home,  where  a  play  was  given  in  which  several  Daugh- 
ters took  part.  The  play  was  successful,  and  it  is  hoped,  since 
so  welcome  a  precedent  has  been  estabHshed,  that  it  will  be 
the  forerunner  of  others. 

After  the  national  congress,  excerpts  from  the  report  were 
read.  A  bill  for  the  employment  of  trained  nurses  in  the 
United  States  army  hospitals,  in  which  the  National  Society 
is  interested,  was  presented,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
look  into  the  matter.  Surely  any  one  who  thinks  of  our  late 
war  cannot  be  blind  to  this  crying  need,  and  it  will  be  an 
honor  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to  pass 
32 
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the  bill.  Washington  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  after- 
noon program — a  reading  from  Woodrow  Wilson's  "Life  of 
Washington,"  anecdotes  of  Washington,  Washington  in  fic- 
tion, and  extracts  from  the  text-book  of  the  Washington 
benevolent  society.  A  sketch  of  the  Hfe  of  Narcissa  Whit- 
man, the  only  historic  woman  of  our  state,  afforded  much  in- 
terest. 

Among  the  deHghtful  features  of  the  year  are  the  courte- 
sies which  the  Mary  Ball  and  Rainier  Chapters  have  extended 
to  each  other.  At  the  unveiling  of  the  fountain  dedicated  by 
the  Mary  Ball  Chapter  to  Narcissa  Whitman,  the  Rainier 
Chapter  was  invited,  while  the  Mary  Ball  Chapter  was  invited 
here  for  Washington's  birthday,  and  to  the  memorial  services 
held  for  the  Washington  volunteers.  The  latest  courtesy  was 
a  reception  given  by  the  Mary  Ball  Chapter  in  honor  of  our 
state  regent,  Mrs.  George  W.  Bacon,  at  which  Seattle  Daugh- 
ters were  guests.  The  latter  joined  the  Red  Cross  in  a  lunch- 
eon given  to  the  Washington  volunteers  on  their  return.  By 
far  the  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  memorial 
service  already  mentioned,  held  by  the  Seattle  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  on  November  12th  at 
Plymouth  church.  The  Washington  volunteers  attended  in 
a  body  and  throughout  the  solemn  and  impressive  service  an 
absorbed  interest  was  shown  by  the  audience  that  thronged 
the  church  to  do  honor  to  our  dead.  The  program  contained 
the  roll  of  honor,  headed  by  Captain  Fortson,  and,  glancing 
down  the  list,  one  saw  the  names  of  two  brothers  whose  death 
was  especially  pathetic.  They  were  the  only  sons  of  their 
mother.  The  addresses  given  were  patriotic  and  uplifting  and 
spoke  very  tenderly  of  the  dead.  The  music  deepened  the 
impression,  which  needed  only  the  taps,  given  at  the  last,  to 
make  forever  memorable.  During^  the  service  a  poem  entitled 
'The  Roll  of  Death,"  by  Will  H.  Thompson,  was  read,  clos- 
ing thus: 

"The  thunders  of  the  guns  recede, 
The  bugle  echoes  faint  afar, 

While  from  the  Isles  a  -mightier  voice 
Rolls  from  the  crimson  fields  of  war 

As  glory  calls  across  the  deep 

The  long  roll  of  the  brave  who  sleep." 
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Although  we  are  going  rather  back  of  the  year  in  speaking 
of  Mrs.  Bacon's  efficient  services  as  regent,  which  was  recog- 
nized at  its  close  by  a  rising  vote  of  thanks,  this  paper  would 
be  incomplete  without  an  expression  of  our  grateful  apprecia- 
tion. Also  we  would  mention  Mrs.  Heilbron's  service,  faith- 
fully performed.  Her  successor,  Mrs.  Julia  Hardenbergh,  has 
filled  the  place  admirably  as  vice-regent  and  has  been  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  regency  for  the  new  year.  The  duties 
of  the  secretary  have  been  arduous,  and  she  has  generously 
given  much  time  to  their  fulfillment.  With  an  increased 
working  strength  the  Rainier  Chapter  feels  that  the  outlook 
for  the  next  year  is  a  bright  one. 


PAUI.  REVERE. 

'You  know  the  rest;  in  the  books  you  have  read 
How  the  British  regulars  fired  and  fled, — 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farmyard  wall, 
Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane, 
Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road. 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load." 
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The  historical  and  patriotic  societies  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, unveiled  a  marker  to  the  memory  of  George  Ban- 
croft, the  historian,  October  3d,  near  his  birth  place.  Speeches 
were  made  by  James  Grant  Wilson,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Admiral  Sampson  and  others.  Two  hundred  school  children 
sang.    The  marker,  which  is  of  granite,  bore  the  inscription : 

Twenty  feet 

East  of  this  Spot 

Stood  the  house  in  which 

George  Bancroft, 

Son  of  Aaron  and  Lucretia 

(Chandler)  Bancroft, 
Was  born,  October  3,  1800. 

The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion has  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
National  parks,  with  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  U.  S.  A.,  as  its 
chairman.  The  purpose  is  the  establishment  of  parks  in 
memory  of  our  Revolutionary  forefathers  on  the  battlefields 
of  Yorktown  and  such  other  places  as  may  be  advisable.  They 
also  have  a  committee  on  Revolutionary  monuments  with  Ed- 
win S.  Greeley,  of  Connecticut,  as  chairman. 


The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  through  their 
efficient  committee,  are  endeavoring  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  flag  law  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  The  bill 
provides  against  all  forms  of  desecration  of  the  American 
flag;  against  its  use  for  advertisements ;  against  placing  upon 
it  inscriptions  or  designs  and  against  wanton  indignity  or 
injury  to  the  flag.  Appeals  will  be  made  to  congress  the  com- 
ing winter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  long  hoped-for  legislation 
will  be  secured.  A  part  of  the  patriotic  work  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Chapter  has  been  paying  the  expenses  of  this  committee. 
The  committee  to  prevent  desecration  of  the  flag  are:.    Mrs. 
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Walter  Kempster,  chairman,  Wisconsin ;  Mrs.  James  V.  Jen- 
kins, Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Payne,  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  R. 
Randolph  Powell,  District  of  Columbia;  Mrs.  Angus  Cam- 
eron, Wisconsin ;  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Armstrong,  Iowa ;  Mrs. 
George  M.  Thornton,  Rhode  Island;  Miss  AUce  Q.  Lovell, 
Mississippi;  Mrs.  WilHam  F.  Slocum,  Colorado. 

The  American  Flag  Association  at  their  annual  meeting 
held  in  New  York  determined  to  inaugurate  a  scheme  where- 
by all  patriotic  societies,  school  children,  and  citizens  gener- 
ally shall  habitually  practice  suitable  acts  of  reverence  to  the 
flag  whenever  displayed ;  to  secure  systematic  instruction  in 
all  schools  concerning  the  flag;  to  secure  the  general  celebra- 
bration  of  flag  day,  June  14th;  to  collect  information  con- 
cerning legislation  in  all  states  regarding  the  flag ;  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

Col.  Ralph  Earl  Prime,  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  was  re- 
elected president.  The  vice-presidents  are:  Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  Rutland,  Vt. ;  Gen.  Frederick  D.  Grant, 
U.  S.  A.,  New  York;  Gen.  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  U.  S.  A.,  Wash- 
ington ;  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington ;  Rear- 
admiral  B.  Gherardi,  U.  S.  N.,  New  York;  Rear-admiral  W. 
S.  Schley,  U.  S.  N.,  Washington ;  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  White,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Miss  Mary  V.  B.  Vanderpoel,  New  York. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  the  chapters  as  recorded  in 
this  number  of  the  American  Monthi.y  Magazine  shows 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  that  pervades  every  part  of  our  great 
body.  The  remains  of  the  heroes  of  Talladega  have  been 
moved  to  the  city  cemetery  and  a  marble  shaft  will  soon  fit- 
tingly mark  their  last  resting  place ;  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  has  been  secured  for  the  Groton  memorial  annex ;  a 
goodly  amount  has  been  paid  over  to  the  Nathan  Hale  school- 
house  memorial  fund ;  an  endowment  fund  is  being  raised  for 
the  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  library ;  the  executive  mansion  of 
Governor  George  Clinton  has  been  given  as  a  chapter  house, 
and  efiforts  are  being  made  to  secure  another  colonial  man- 
sion ;  patriotic  excursions  have  been  made  to  many  places  of 
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interest;  a  ''real  daug'hter"  has  been  cared  for;  efforts  have 
been  made  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the  flag;  to  secure 
the  employment  of  women  in  the  hospitals  as  army  nurses, 
and  in  an  increasing  number  of  communities  the  spirit  of  the 
heroes  of  1776  is  being  felt. 

The  old  man-of-v^ar-frigate,  "Niagara,"  on  which  Commo- 
dore Perry  won  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  war  of  1812, 
may  soon  be  recovered  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in  which 
she  has  rested  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Con- 
gressman S.  A.  Davenport,  of  Pennsylvania,  intends  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  into  congress  setting  aside  $10,000  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  vessel  turned  the  tide  of  battle  and  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  United  States  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
in  the  whole  inland  empire.  What  the  old  ''Constitution"  is 
to  the  navy  of  the  Atlantic,  the  "Niagara"  is  to  the  naval 
history  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  still  clear  waters  of  Misery 
Bay,  near  Erie,  on  bright  days  the  hull  of  the  "Niagara"  can 
be  seen  twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  her  staunch  oaken 
beams  as  sohd  as  ever.  The  kindly  waters  in  which  she  won 
such  fame  have  tinted  her  sides  with  a  mellow  green  and 
staunched  the  wounds  of  the  cannon  balls  with  a  mossy  cov- 
ering. 

Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  some  of  the  important  com- 
mittees of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  with 
the  names  of  their  respective  chairmen : 

Continental  Hall,  Mrs.  Daniel  Manning. 

Revolutionary  Relics,  Mrs.  William  Lindsay. 

Prison  Ships,  Mrs.  S.  V.  White. 

National  University,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth. 

Desecration  of  the  Flag,  Mrs.  Walter  Kempster. 


Miss  Estelle  Reel,  general  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools,  advocates  more  industrial  training,  a  thorough  edu- 
cation in  the  fundamental  branches  and  less  book  cramming. 

Lilian  Cole-Bethel,  a  gifted  parliamentarian,  will  give  drills 
to  many  of  the  chapters  the  coming  year. 


GENEALOGICAL  NOTES  and  QUERIES 


"A  bond  of  gratitude 
Will  lie  on  them  and  their  posterity 
To  bear  in  mind  their  freedom  came  by  thee." 

— Roger  Wolcott,  b.  1679. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  observe  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  • 

2.  Give  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  writer, 

3.  Write,  with  great  plainness,  names  of  persons  and  places. 

4.  In  answering  queries,  always  give  the  date  of  the  magazine,  the 
number  of  the  query  and  the  signature. 

5.  Enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  for  each  query,  and  a  stamped  envelope 
when  any  communication  is  to  be  forwarded. 

Direct  all  communications  to: 

Mrs.  Lydia  Bolles  Newcomh, 
Genealogical  Department,  American  Monthly  Magazine,  ' 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Answers. 

8.  Rice — Hawes. — ^The  name  of  Oliver  Rice  appears  in  the  list  of 
sodliers  enlisted  for  three  years  from  Concord,  Massachusetts,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1777,  ,Col.  Barrett,  commanding. — (Shattuck's  History  of  Con- 
cord.) 

If  this  is  the  Oliver  Rice  inquired  for,  he  may  have  married  a 
daughter  of  Ichabod  Hawes  and  Keziah  Mann,  of  Medway,  Massa- 
chusetts. A  son  of  Ichabod  Hawes  was  the  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  D.  Di, 
for  many  years  a  prominent  clergyman  in  Hartford,  Connecticut; 
born  in  Medway,  December  22,  1789;  died  in  Hartford,  June  5,  1867. 
Ichabod  Hawes  was  in  Capt.  Boies'  Co.,  1775;  also  in  Capt.  Lorell's 
Co.,  1777.  (History  of  Medway),— L.  W.  B. 

15.  Palmer. — Smith  Palmer,  son  of  John;  born  about  1756;  wife 
Zilla;  children,  John  (i),  Warren  (2)  married  Sarah  Merritt,  Decem- 
ber 28,  1814;  Adeline  (3),  Lot  (4).  His  name,  as  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier, appears  as  "private  in  ist  Co.,  of  Col.  Chas.  Webb's  Reg't.,  re- 
cruited in  Fairfield,  Litchfield  and  New  Haven  counties,  1775."  His 
time  of  service  from  July  12th  to  December  24th,  in  Conn,  record: 
"Made  application  for  pension,  1818,  then  sixty-two  years  old,  and 
living  m  Greenwich,  Cv^nn.,  and  his  pension  was  allowed  for  one 
year's  actual  service  as  a  private  in  Conn,  troops."  {Records  in  Pension 
Bureau.) — Nichols. 
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Queries. 

25.  (i)  SkeIvDING— Austin.— Thomas  Skelding  married  in  New 
York,  1701,  Rebecca  Austin;  went  to  Stamford,  Connecticut.  Wanted 
her  ancestry. 

(2)  Skelding. — John    Skelding,    of    Stamford;    born    1732;    son    of 

Thomas  and  Mary  B.  Skelding;  married  Mary  .     Her  maiden 

name  is  desired.  Their  daughter,  Mary,  born  1757,  married- Smith 
Weed,  Esq.,  who  was  commissary  to  Gen.  Waterbury,  and  was 
wounded  in  service.  Died  in  Albany,  New  York.  Was  John  Skeld- 
ing in  Revolutionary  service? 

(3)  Dudley. — Abigail  Dudley  married  Wm.  Hubbard,  Sen.,  son  oi 
George,  of  Guilford,  Connecticut.  Whose  daughter  was  she?  Wm 
Dudky,  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  died  about  1703.  He  married 
November  4,  1661,  Mary  Roe,  and  had  Abigail,  born  May  24,  1667. 
(Saybrook  records).  Goodwin's  Notes  says  she  married  J.  Kent  in 
1686  (?^  Dea.  William  Dudley,  born  at  Saybrook,  June  8,  1639;  son 
of  Wm.  and  Jane  L.  Dudley,  died  1701;  married  November  4,  1661. 
Mary  Stow,  and  had  Abigail,  born  November  14,  1667.  (History  of 
Dudley  family).     Which  statement  is  correct? 

(4)  Stone. — Jacob  Stone  lived  in  Potsdam,  New  York,  before  the 
Revolution.  He  had  a  grandson,  Solomon  Stone.  Any  clues  will  be 
followed  out. — E.  J.  H. 

26.  Heyward. — Can  anyone  tell  me  if  Shadrack  Hayward,  of  Morris 
county.  New  Jersey,  or  of  Newark,  was  related  to  Thomas  Heyward, 
of  South  Carolina,  signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence?  Emma, 
daughte     of  Shadrack,  married  Ezekiei  Crane. — H.   S. 

27.  Henry. — I  would  like  to  get  the  date  of  birth  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Chambers  Henry,  born  1785  or  1786,  son  of  Judge  John  Joseph  Henry, 
of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  born  November  4,  1758;  died  in 
Lancaster,  April  22,  181 1.  He  enlisted  in  Revolutionary  army  1775. 
Dr.  Stephen  Chambers  Henry  went  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1809; 
died  August  12,  1834.— W.  ^-  H. 

28.  Holmes. — Who  were  the  parents  of  Sally  Holmes,  born  at  or 
near  Albany,  New  York,  1776.  She  married,  March  25,  1816,  Eddy 
Brown  Paine,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island? — A.  D.  P. 

29.  Can  I  learn  through  the  notes  of  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine  who  were  the  officers  stationed  at  Horseneck,  Connecticut, 
during  the  Revolutionary  war? — H,  O.  S. 

30.  Zane. — Wanted  information  concerning  Elizabeth  Zane,  the 
heroine  of  Fort  Henry.  The  place  and  date  of  her  birth,  the  name 
of  her  first  husband;  of  her  second  husband;  the  names  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  of  the  persons  whom  they  married. — A.  L. 

31-  Burritt. — Would  like  to  know  the  ancestors  of  John  Burritt,  of 
Fairfield  county,  Connecticut.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  (probably) 
Blackman.  One  child,  Phebe,  was  born,  1776;  other  children  were 
Isaac,  John,  Hesekiah  and  Samuel. — B.  H. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  DEPARTMENT. 


APRIL   MEi^TlNG. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  was  held  on  Thursday, 
April  5th,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  Columbian  University. 

Present:  Mrs.  Lothrop,  national  president;  Mrs.  Cromwell,  Mrs. 
Janin  and  Mrs.  Hamlin,  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  chaplain,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  recording  secretary,  the  cor- 
responding secretary  was  requested  to  take  the  minutes. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  and  of  the  special  meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  The  reports  of  the  vice-president  in  charge 
of  organization,  the  corresponding  secretary  and  the  treasurer  were 
read  and  accepted. 

Seventy-three  application  papers  were  read  and  accepted. 

The  vice-presidents  in  charge  of  organization  sent  in  the  names 
of  the  following  to  be  confirmed: 

By  -Mrs.  Story,  state  director  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Henry  Harrison 
as  president  of  a  society. 

By  Mrs.  Fowler,  director  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 'Miss  Sadie 
S.  Drowne  as  president  of  the  Nellie  Custis  Society.  All  of  whom 
were  confirmed. 

Mrs.  Hamlin  moved  that  hereafter  all  money  contributed  by  the 
Children  of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  continental  hall  fund 
be  held  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution 
until  ordered  by  the  national  board  to  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  continental  hall  fund.     Seconded  and  carried. 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Hamlin  that  letters  of  sympathy  be  written  by  the 
corresponding  secretary  to  Mrs.  Rosa  Wright  Smith  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Wright  Wooton  on  the  death  of  their  mother.     Seconded  and  carried. 

There  being  no  more  business  the  board  adjourned. 

Lizzie  S.  CromwELI*, 
Acting  Recording  Secretary. 


MAY   MEETING. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  was  held  at  Columbian 
University  on  Thursday,  May  3d,  at  ten  o'clock. 

Present:  Mrs.  Hamlin,  who  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  national 
president,    Mrs.    Cromwell   and   Mrs.    Benjamin.     The   meeting   was 
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Opened  with  prayer  by  the  chapluin.     The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  reports  of  the  corresponding  secretary  and  the  treasurer  were 
read  and  accepted. 

Fifty  application  papers  were  read  and  approved.  The  recording 
secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a  number  of  charters  to  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  organization,  who  is  absent  in  California,  for 
her  signature,  so  that  the  business  of  the  recording  secretary  may  be 
carried  on. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  J.  h.  Funston,  of  St.  Louis,  was  presented  for 
confirmation  as  president  of  Betsy  Johnson  Society.     Confirmed. 

There  being  no  more  business,  the  board  adjourned. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

CAR01.YN  Gilbe;rt  Benjami.n. 


JUNE   MEETING. 

-  The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  was  held  at  Columbian 
University  on  Thursday,  June  7th,  at  ten  o'clock.  Present:  Mrs. 
Lothrop,  national  president;  Mrs.  Field,  Mrs.  Heth,  Mrs.  Janin  and 
Mrs.   Benjamin. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  reports  of  the  corresponding  secretary  and  the  treasurer  were 
read  and  approved.  Eighty-three  application  papers  were  read  and 
of  these  sixty-five  were  accepted  without  condition,  and  eighteen 
conditionally.  The  vice-president  in  charge  of  organization  sent 
the  following  names  for  confirmation  by  the  board: 

By  Mrs.  Harrison,  state  director  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Scott  as  president 
of  the  Betsy  Stout  Society,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

By  Mrs.  Estella  Hatch  Weston,  state  director  of  Massachusetts, 
Miss  Cora  H.  Grover  as  president  of  the  Cape  Ann  Society,  Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Jeanette  Tufts  as  president  of  the  Ephraim 
Sawyer  Society,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Purnell  S.  Fisher  as 
president  of  the  Edgartown  Society,  of  Edgartown,  Massachusetts; 
Miss  Imogene  Prindle  as  president  of  the  Seth  Pomeroy  Society  of 
Northampton,  Massachusetts;  Miss  Edith  R.  Sanderson  as  president 
of  the  Jonathan  Thompson  Society,  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 
All  of  whom  were  confirmed. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  board  adjourned. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Caroeyn  Gilbert  Benjamln. 


The  Asa  Pollard  Society,  Children  of  the  American  Revolution, 
held  a  loan  exhibit,  colonial  tea  and  sale  in  the  town  hall  at  Billerica 
Center.     The  posters  of  the  exhibit  were  printed  in  a  unique  colonial 
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Style,  reading  as  follows:  ''Saturday  ye  23d  day  of  ye  present  moneth, 
from  ye  time  ye  grate  clocke  in  ye  steeple  of  ye  meeting  hous  gives 
Three  strokes  until  Curfew  rings  ye  doors  of  ye  eating  room  in  ye 
Billerica  Town  House  will  be  open  for  ye  Loan  Exhibit,  Colonial 
Tea  and  Sale  by  the  Asa  Pollard  Society.  Comely  young  women 
of  ye  sd  sassiety  dressed  in  ye  fashion  of  ye  olden  time  will  greet 
ye  towne  folk.  Ye  pasteboards  are  vended  by  Gwendolyn  M.  Holden, 
Edith  Phillips  and  Theresa  B.  Dodge,  assisted  by  Miss  Gladys,  who 
carefully  drives  the  little  pony  so  that  no  harm  may  come  to  the 
merry  occupants  of  the  carriage.  If  in  their  rounds  they  pass  any 
gude  folk  ye  Fee  may  be  given  at  the  door.  Ye  tything  masters  will 
be  ye  two  young  squires  by  ye  names  of  Albert  and»Alden  Richard- 
son. Miss  Martha  A.  Dodge,  president  will  arrange  for  everyone 
to  have  a  gude  time  without  undue  levity.  Miss  Holden,  added  by 
quaint  little  waitresses,  will  serve  ye  good  folk  to  ye  Colonial  Tea 
for  a  small  recompense.  Dorothy  Kohlrausch  and  Edna  F.  Baker 
will  vend  merchantable  goods  and  candy  for  such  as  have  ye  sweet 
tooth.  Olive  A.  Bartlett,  Marion  A.  Ruth,  Ethel  T  Jacquith  and 
Masters  Everett  S.  Bull  and  Frank  A.  Casey  will  dispense  ice  cream 
and  cake  if  their  palms  are  crossed  with  silver.  The  loan  collection 
will  be  guarded  by  decorous  antient  maidens,  Miss  Mary  L.  Morey, 
Miss  Alice  T.  Dodge,  Miss  Bud  Holden  and  her  sister  Gladys." 

The  object  of  the  exhibit  and  sale  was  to  raise  funds  to  purchase 
tablets  to  mark  the  graves  of  soldiers  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  patriots  were  buried  in  Billerica  but  only 
graves  of  seventy-five  have  been  identified  and  six  of  these  are  not 
yet  marked. 

The  articles  exhibited  were  loaned  to  the  society  for  the  occasion 
and  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Martha  Dodge  at  its  head  were  col- 
lected a  rare  collection  of  old  colonial  relics  numbering  considerably 
over  a  thousand.  The  articles  were  placed  on  tables  extending  nearly 
around  the  dining-hall  and  were  open  for  inspection  and  examination, 
each  article  being  properly  marked  with  its  respective  date.  Some 
of  the  more  important  relics  are  mentioned  below.  Among  the  books 
were  a  Latin  reader  published  in  1585;  one  of  the  old  Bay  State  prim- 
ers dated  1777,  "History  of  this  Iron  Age,"  1656. 

An  interesting  book  was  "The  Art  of  Shorthand,"  by  Wm.  Mason, 
with  the  date  July  24,  1759;  a  printed  record  of  the  trial  of  Whiting 
Sweetzer,  who  was  executed  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1793,  for  mur- 
der; a  copy  of  the  Independent  Chronicle,  July,  1787;  old  Manning  Bible, 
dated  1599. 

A  large  display  of  old  colonial  war  relics,  flint-locks,  pistols,  der- 
ringers, powder  horns,  etc.,  were  exhibited,  among  them  being  the 
commission,  dated  June  18,  1797,  hat  and  sword  of  Captain  Gleason; 
derringers  and  original  holsters  that  have  been  in  the  Dodge  family 
for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  powder-horns  of  Lieutenant 
Colson,  used  at  Saratoga,  and  that  of  Oliver  Miles,  with  name  and 
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date,  "Jan.  14,  1767,"  carved  on;  old  flint-lock  carried  by  Captain 
Cook;  musket  and  cartridge-box  of  Captain  Sam  Foster,  dated  1812; 
flint-lock  with  silver  inscription,  marked  "Gen.  John  Whitney  to 
Augustus  Whiting,  1805."  This  gun  was  probably  made  at  least 
twenty  years  before  date.  Snufif-box  carried  by  Lieutenant  Nathaniel 
Parker,  marked  1775. 

There  was  also  a  board  taken  from  the  old  Farmer  Garrison  house, 
showing  three  bullet  holes  in  it.  The  old  Farmer  Garrison  house 
was  built  between  Mrs.  Bailey's  house  and  the  grain  mill  and  the 
cellar  and  walls  are  still  to  be  seen.  An  interesting  relic  was  a  table 
formerly  belonging  to  Captain  Ranlett,  that  was  made  from  the 
planks  of  the  74-gun  ship  "Minda,"  upon  which  Francis  Scott  Keyes 
wrote  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  during  the  bombardment  of  Bal- 
timore. 

There  was  a  large  exhibit  of  old  colonial  household  goods,  includ- 
ing pictures,  knives,  forks,  silverware,  crockery,  clothing,  etc.,  among 
which  might  be  mentioned  silver  tankard,  belonging  to  Miss  Whit- 
man, dated  1768;  an  old  wooden  cradle  with  head  covering,  the  prop- 
erty of  Joshua  B.  Holden — this  cradle  is  over  one  hundred  years  old; 
a  glass  front  mahogany  dish  closet,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Staley, 
which  belonged  to  her  great-great-grandfather;  in  the  closet  are 
now  kept  a  large  number  of  dishes,  silverware,  etc.,  some  of  which 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

An  interesting  article  was  a  bureau-drawer  with  the  inscription 
"M.  L.,  1706."  This  was  a  wedding  present  to  Mary  Lane,  who  was 
married  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1706.  Mary  Lane,  as  the  story  is 
told,  was  in  the  old  Lane  garrison  house  while  it  was  once  besieged 
and  perceiving  in  the  field  what  the  soldiers  supposed  to  be  a  stump, 
seized  a  gun  and  killed  an  Indian  who  was  endeavoring  to  sneak  up 
to  the  fort.  A  large  lock  from  the  old  Pollard  tavern,  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  old;  a  wooden  last  from  which  were  made  the  wedding 
shoes  of  Anne  Foster,  married  in  1801  and  a  cane  once  the  property 
of  Ebenezer  Avery,  dated  on  the  silver  top,  1623,  were  among  the 
interesting  relics.  There  were  also  spinning-wheels,  andirons,  foot- 
stoves,  Indian  relics  and  many  other  articles  which  added  to  the  dis- 
play and  made  the  exhibit  very  interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  The 
society  has  in  its  possession  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  battleship 
"Somerset,"  from  whose  decks  was  fired  the  cannon  ball  that  took 
off  the  head  of  Asa  Pollard,  the  first  man  killed  at  Bunker  Hill. 
Great  credit  is  due  the  society  for  their  exhibit. 

The  society  was  formed  December  21,  1895,  and  at  one  time  had 
forty-five  members,  but  several  have  now  reached  the  age  limit.  The 
officers  are  as  follows:  President,  Miss  Dodge;  vice-presidents,  Olive 
A.  Bartlett,  Gladys  E.  Holden  and  Edna  F.  Baker;  secretary.  Marion 
A.  Ruth;  treasurer,  Ethel  F.  Jacquith;  register,  Everett  S.  Bull. 
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Mrs.  E.  J.  Neale,  of  Lowell,  with  about  twenty  members  of  the 
Captain  John  Ford  Society,  Children  of  the  American  Revolution, 
were  guests  of  the  Asa  Pollard  Society,  and  a  feature  of  the  afternoon 
was  the  reception  tendered  them  by  Miss  Dodge,  president  of  the 
Billerica  Chapter,  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop,  of  Concord,  founder  and 
national  president  of  the  Society  of  Children  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Several  other  members  of  Old  Concord  Chapter  were  pres- 
ent, including  Miss  Harriet  L.  Eaton,  Mr.  Lorenzo  Eaton,  Mrs. 
Joseph  S.  Hart,  of  Lincoln;  Mrs.  H.  D.  Osgood,  regent  of  the  Con- 
cord Chapter;  Mrs.  Raymond,  registrar;  Mrs.  Pond  and  several 
others.  Among  the  Lowell  guests  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Neale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Savage,  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Rose,  Mrs. 
Paul  Hill,  Miss  Hill. 


From  a  carefully  prepared  report  of  Frederick  Stanley  Howe, 
twelve  years  of  age,  the  historian  of  the  Cambridge  Society  of  Chil- 
dren of  the  American  Revolution,  it  is  learned  that  nine  meetings' 
have  been  held  within  the  past  year.  Perhaps  the  most  memorable 
occasion  for  the  young  folk  was  their  visit  in  November  last  to  the 
state  house,  where  they  were  cordially  received  by  Roger  Wolcott, 
at  that  time  the  chief  executive  of  the  commonwealth.  Afterward, 
the  children  were  shown  through  the  capitol  by  H.  C.  Weston, 
whose  wife,  as  the  president  of  this  society  leads  the  children 
in  their  patriotic  work.  On  one  occasion  the  children  had  a 
sale  at  the  home  of  the  vice-president  Mrs.  E.  D.  Brooks, 
resulting  in  a  gain  of  $75.00  for  patriotic  purposes,  A  visit 
to  the  armory  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany, in  Faneuil  Hall,  where  are  so  many  flags,  swords,  pictures  and 
relics,  was  an  event  of  deep  interest.  One  meeting,  by  invitation  of 
Admiral  Sampson,  was  held  in  the  cabin  of  the  old  United  States 
frigate,  ''Constitution,"  moored  at  the  Charleston  navy-yard.  After 
the  exercises  at  that  time,  the  admiral  addressed  the  children  and 
shook  hands  with  all  present.  A  visit  to  the  Wabash  also  was  made. 
From  time  to  time  the  children  have  been  entertained  by  able 
speakers,  including  William  A.  Murphy,  whose  subject  was,  "The 
Great  Men  America  has  Produced  Since  Washington;"  Charles  K. 
Darling,  colonel  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  who  told  of 
the  service  of  his  regiment  in  Porto  Rico  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war;  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  whose  subject  was  "American  Citizen- 
ship;" department  commander,  John  E.  Gilman,  Massachusetts  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  who  told  of  losing  his  arm  at  Gettysburg  and 
the  saving  of  the  colors  of  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts  at  Antietam; 
John  Anderson,  assistant  manager  of  the  Floating  Hospital,  who  de- 
scribed the  work  done  in  saving  the  lives  of  poor  children;  Rear- 
admiral  Sampson,  who  spoke  about  the  reverence  due  our  national 
emblems  and  songs.     During  the  year  the  society  has  given  ten  dol- 
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lars  towards  the  preservation  of  the  frigate  "Constitution,"  five  dol- 
lars toward  a  statue  of  the  poet  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  to  be  erected 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  five  dollars  toward  the  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  at  Andersonville  Prison  park.  Two  pic- 
tures entitled  "Birth  of  Our  Nation's  Flag,"  have  been  presented  to 
the  Harvard  and  Roberts  grammar  schools.  The  society  has  re- 
ceived donations  of  money  from  Mrs.  Austin  C.  Wellington  and  Mrs, 
Nathaniel  C.  Nash,  both  of  Cambridge.  On  "flag  day"  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  society  visited  the  Harvard  and  Rob- 
erts schools  and  presented  to  each,  in  the  name  of  the  society,  a  pic- 
ture handsomely  framed  and  bearing  a  plate  suitably  inscribed.  The 
pupils  were  assembled  in  the  halls  and  sang  patriotic  songs,  inter- 
spersed with  readings.  On  Saturday,  June  16,  the  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  Marblehead,  A  special  car  conveyed  the  children  and 
parents  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting.  The  Rindge  cottage  was 
thrown  open  to  the  society,  and  Mrs.  Rindge  and  her  daughter  en- 
tertained the  visitors.  The  day  was  so  perfect  that  the  children  en- 
joyed roaming  about  the  rocks  and  beach. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bemis  Heights  society,  Children  of 
the  American  Revolution  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  George 
P.  Lawton,  Saratoga  Springs,  About  fifty  members  of  both  the 
junior  and  senior  branches  were  present,  making  the  occasion  a  most 
successful  and  enjoyable  one. 

The  program  opened  by  the  singing  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," and  the  salute  to  the  flag.  Marian  Milliman  then  read  a  selec- 
tion entitled  "Our  Whole  Country,"  followed  by  Helen  Fonda,  who 
read  the  "First  Thanksgiving  Day."  An  able  composition  on  the 
Life  of  Washington,  written  by  Reynolds  Finch,  who  owing  to  his  re- 
cent injury  was  unable  to  be  present,  was  read  by  Webster  Colcord. 

The  reports  of  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Fred  Menges;  registrar,  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Hayden,  and  secretary,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Finch,  were  read  and 
adopted. 

Mrs,  Julius  Caryl  gave  a  description  of  the  monuments  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette  given  "to  Paris,  in  a  manner  highly  interesting 
to  the  children. 

A  very  complete  history  of  the  year's  work  was  read  by  Miss 
Natalie  Colcord,  after  which  Mrs.  James  R.  McKee,  Miss  E.  W. 
Brown,  regent  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Comstock,  spoke  of  the  battles  of  Saratoga  and  Kingston. 

Mrs.  Lawton  addressed  the  children  on  the  differeht  branches  of 
the  work,  and  presented  them  with  a  framed  picture  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Washington,  copied  from  an  old  painting  owned  by  a  lady 
in  New  Orleans.  She  also  awarded  to  Reynolds  Finch  a  handsome 
silver  prize,  for  the  excellence  of  his  work  in  writing  the  life  of 
Washington.     The  table  near  which  Mrs.   Lawton   stood,   was  dec- 
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orated  with  a  large  and  artistically  arranged  boquet  in  the  colors  of 
the  Children  of  the  American  Revolutionary  society,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Caryl. 

Games  and  dancing  were  indulged  in  until  all  were  summoned  to 
the  dining  room,  where  a  dainty  collation  was  served,  from  a  florally 
decorated  table. 

The  meeting  each  fall  at  Mrs.  Lawton's  is  hailed  by  the  children 
with  delight,  and  Saturday  seems  to  have  been  the  banner  one. 


The  Bemis  Heights  Society  of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, of  Saratoga,  Mrs.  George  P.  Lawton,  president,  is  one  of  the 
"banner  societies"  of  New  York  state.  The  work  of  this  society 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs.  William  Cummings  Story,  who  is  the 
state  director  for  New  York,  and  in  recognition  of  the  work  accom- 
plished she  presented  a  "ribbon  of  distinction"  to  the  society. 

In  addition  to  the  presidency  of  the  children's  society,  Mrs.  Lawton 
is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Saratoga  Chapter  of  the  parent  organ- 
ization of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  This  chapter 
numbers  among  its  members  many  prominent  women,  including  Mrs. 
Jasper  Cairns,  regent  of  the  chapter,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Wal- 
worth, president  of  the  Post-Parliament  Club,  whose  war  work  is 
widely  known. 

Local  school  matters  have  also  attracted  Mrs.  Lawton's  interest, 
and  the  Bemis  Heights  Society  of  the  Children  of  the  American 
Revolution  offered  a  prize  to  the  child  holding  the  highest  record  for 
knowledge  of  United  States  history  in  a  competitive  efifort  among 
the  pupils  of  the  grammar  school  at  Saratoga.  The  members  of  the 
society  were  so  much  encouraged  by  the  interest  they  had  awakened' 
among  the  pupils  that  it  was  decided  to  make  the  competition  a  per- 
manent feature  of  their  society  work,  and  each  year  offer  a  vf.luable 
prize.     The  prize  for  the  last  year  was  won  by  Master  Barrett. 

Mrs.  Lawton  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  who  is  also  ac- 
tively associated  with  many  philanthropic  and  educational  move- 
ments of  wide  interest. 

Mrs.  Lawton's  winter  home  is  at  the  "Gerard"  in  this  city.  Her 
only  child,  a  son,  is  a  member  of  the  Bemis  Heights  Society,  Children; 
of  the  American  Revolution. — New  York  Tribune. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Steiner  Shoemaker  Putnam, 
Honorary  Vice-president-g^eneral  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


Mary  Ste:ine:,r  Shoe:make:r  Putnam,  widow  of  the  late 
John  R.  Putnam,  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  died  on  the 
30th  of  September,  at  Putnam  Place,  her  home,  at  Saratoga 
Springs.  Mrs.  Putnam  was  a  descendant  of  those  Palatines 
who  were  driven  into  exile  by  the  devastation  of  the  Palati- 
nate, by  Louis  fourteenth,  and  settled  in  the  Mohawk  vaUey, 
and  of  the  founders  of  Maryland,  among  whom  was  Col. 
Richard  Colegate  of  the  Colonial  wars  and  Thomas  Schley, 
the  founder  of  Frederick  City.  In  her  veins  flowed  the  blood 
of  the  Herkimers,  Herters,  Shoemakers  and  Myers,  who 
fought  in  the  French  wars  of  1758,  and  at  Oriskany  and  other 
revolutionary  battles.  She  was  also  a  granddaughter  of  those 
heroes  of  the  War  of  1812 — Major  Robert  Shoemaker,  of 
New  York,  and  Captain  Henry  Steiner,  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Putnam  was  an  honorary  vice-president-general  of 
the  national  society.  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution^ 
and  her  patriotic  enthusiasm  inspired  much  of  the  early  work 
of  the  national  society;  by  her  generous  contribution  she 
initiated  the  plan  for  presenting  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Harrison,, 
wife  of  the  president,  to  the  White  House ;  her  beautiful  re- 
ceptions in  Washington  and  her  regal  and  gracious  presence, 
gave  dignity  and  influence  to  the  pioneer  leadership  of  our 
great  national  work;  her  philanthropic  and  liberal  spirit  is 
well  known  in  our  chapter,  and  in  her  death  the  society  has 
met  wiith  a  great  loss ;  therefore 

Resolved,    That  the  Saratoga  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  extends  to  her  bereaved  family,  its  sincere  sympathy,  im 
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their  affliction;   that  this   be   sent  to   the   family   and   spread   on  the 
minutes. 

Elizabeth  W.  Brown, 

Regent,  S.  C.  D.  A.  R. 
ElIvEn   Hardin  Walworth, 

Founder  N.  S.  D.  A.  R. 
Jennie  L.  Eawton, 

C.  A.  R. 
Agnes  E.   Putnam, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
Committee. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mizner  Plate,  of  the  Santa  Ysabel  Chapter 
San  Jose,  CaHfornia,  entered  into  rest  August  lo,  1900.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  General  Henry  R.  Mizner,  of  the  regular 
army,  retired,  and  granddaughter,  on  her  maternal  side,  of 
Colonel  Joshua  Howard,  of  the  United  States  army.  She 
was  born  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  chapter  that  death  has  taken 
one  of  its  members.  A  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  patriotic  ances- 
tors, Mrs.  Plate  loved  her  country  and  her  flag.  Her  great-grand- 
father, Captain  Anthony  Rutgers,  of  New  York  city,  was  captain 
of  the  second  artillery  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  our  recent  war 
with  Spain,  she  quickly  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety for  workers,  and  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  assist  in  the 
noble  cause. 

And  now  since  an  all-wise  Providence  has  taken  our  sister  from  us, 
we  wish  to  express  our  deep  sorrow  at  our  loss.  Kind,  modest,  lovely 
in  character,  she  will  live  in  our  memories  as  a  type  of  noble  Chris- 
tian womanhood.     Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  bereaved  husband,  young  daughter 
and  sons,  and  also  to  those  parents  so  far  away,  our  truest  sympathy. 
The  beloved  wife  and  mother  has  been  taken,  but  her  love  has  blessed 
them.  Though  dead  she  yet  lives.  Like  her  life,  her  death  was  peace- 
ful. She  but  said  good-night  to  awake  in  a  brighter  clime.  We  com- 
mend her  dear  ones  to  our  Heavenly  Father  and  to  the  words  of  his 
love  to  comfort  them. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family;  to 
the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  and  be  placed  upon  our  minutes. 
— H.  Louise,  Smith,  Historian. 

Mrs.  Mary  Brent  Owen. — Died  at  Paris,  Kentucky, 
August  2,  1900,  Mrs.  Mary  Brent  Owen,  on  the  seventy-third 
anniversary  of  her  birth.    She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and 
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Margaret  Hutchcraft,  of  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  and  the 
widow  of  Jonathan  Owen.  She  was  descended  from  Hugh 
Brent,  of  Prince  WilHam  county,  Virginia,  who  assisted  in 
estabhshing  American  independence  as  captain  of  miHtia  un- 
der Colonel  Henry  Lee. 

She  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Jemima  Johnson  Chap- 
ter, and  the  first  one  we  have  lost  by  death.  In  spite  of  her  advanced 
age,  she  regularly  attended  the  monthly  meetings,  and  evinced  an  en- 
thusiastic interest  in  our  work.  A  benevolent  spirit  made  her  a  part 
of  every  religious  and  charitable  enterprise,  and  her  nobility  of  char- 
acter endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her.  The  memory  of  her  sympa- 
thetic and  gracious  womanhood  will  long  remain  and  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  those  left  behind  her.  Her  death  was  a  personal  grief 
and  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  chapter. — EIvIzabETh  C.  Rogers, 
Historian. 

Miss  LucrE'Tia  KimbeRI^y. — The  Mary  Clap  Wooster 
Chapter,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has  met  with  the  loss  of 
its  second  ''real  daughter"  in  the  death  of  Miss  Lucretia 
Kimberly,  who  was  born  in  Bethany,  March,  1821,  and  died 
in  Westville,  August  10,  1900. 

She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Ezra  Kimberly,  who  was 
born  in  1764,  and  died  in  1844.  Mr.  Kimberly  enlisted  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  when  eighteen  years  of  age.  Miss  Kimberly  possessed 
a  gentle,  cheerful  disposition,  much  interested  in  her  church  and  its 
work,  and  although  unable  to  attend  the  chapter  meetings,  the  one 
meeting  at  which  she  was  able  to  be  present  was  read  a  "red-letter" 
day  in  her  memory,  as  she  fully  sympathized  with  their  projects. 

It  can  be  truly  seen  that  invisible  hands  will  scroll  upon  the  lesson 
of  her  life  and  character  "She  hath  done  what  she  could." — Grace 
Brown  SaIvISbury,  Historian. 

Miss  Bethia  M.  Wixon,  a  charter  member  and  registrar 
of  Quequechan  Chapter,  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  died 
on  May  9,  1900. 

Mrs.  Louise  Randolph  Gilbert.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Continental  Chapter,  held  on  September  27th,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Louise  Randolph  Gilbert,  a  charter  member,  and 
an  efficient  worker  of  the  Continental  Chapter,  has  been  removed  by 
death;  therefore, 
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Resolved,  That  this  chapter,  collectively  and  individually,  extend  our 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  husband  and  to  other  members  of 
her  family  for  their  irreparable  loss. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  be  published  in  the  AmeJrican  Monthly  Magazine. 

Eva  Dickson  Smith, 
EwzA  E.  Kenyon, 

Committee. 

Miss  Laura  M.  Jones. — The  Stars  and  Stripes  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Burlington,  Iowa, 
are  again  called  to  chronicle  the  death  of  a  much  loved  mem- 
ber. 

On  September  5,  1900,  the  spirit  of  Miss  Laura  M.  Jones  passed  to 
its  Heavenly  home.    By  her  death  our  chapter  has  lost  a  most  enthu-  . 
siastic  member,  her  church  a  generous  supporter,  and  the  community 
a  friend.     By  her  counsel,  and  her  generous  hospitality  the  fire   of 
patriotism  was  made  to  burn  brighter  among  our  Daughters. 

Resolved,  That  our  heartfelt  sympathy  be  extended  to  the  sister  With 
whom  she  lived,  and  to  all  her  relatives. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  upon  our  records,  and  a 
copy  be  sent  to  the  sister,  and  to  the  American  Monthly  Magazine. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Mercer, 
Harriet  Lane, 
Eeeie  Frances  Lahee, 

Committee. 

Mrs.  Flora  HulIv  Leonard. — 

Whereas,  On  August  24th,  after  months  of  suffering  borne  with 
heroic  patience,  death  removed  from  Mary  Wooster  Chapter  another 
comrade,  Mrs.  Flora  Hull  Leonard;  and 

Whereas,  The  chapter  has  received  from  her  willing  hands  sub- 
stantial testimonials  of  her  good  will  and  kindly  feeling;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  while  believing  their  loss  to  be  her  eternal  gain, 
they  lament  her  departure  and  extend  to  each  member  of  her  family 
their  sincere  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  upon  the  minutes  of 
this  chaptef,  a  copy  sent  to  the  bereaved  family  and  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine. 

C.  M.  Wheeeock, 
A.  M.  Stebbins, 
Esteeee  Bliss. 
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Mrs.  A1.EXANDER  HaIvSEy  Meeker. — Passed  into  the  life 
beyond,  Tuesday,  September  18,  1900,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hal- 
sey  Meeker  (Grace  Crosby  Hill),  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
her  age. 

Mary  Wooster  Chapter,  of  Danbury,  Connecticut,  sorrowingly 
records  her  death  and  pays  tribute  to  her  memory  as  one  of  its  earli- 
est members  and  past  treasurer. 

Overshadowed  with  a  sense  of  our  own  loss  our  hearts  are  touched 
for  those  to  whom  she  was  most  dear.  For  them  the  grief  of  scat- 
tered hopes,  the  parting  way,  the  "spell  of  silence."  But  we  believe 
that  somewhere  out  of  human  vision,  free  from  pain's  weary  way, 
the  sweet  and  gentle  life  goes  on  of  one  called  thus  early  to  her 
eternal  home. 

"The  bliss  of  angels  and  the  balm  that  quiets  every  pain 
Have  filled  her  cup,  and  life  is  beautiful  again." 

M.  S.   H. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  Australian  federation  has  been  finally  established,  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  Australian  continent.  New  Zealand,  which  lies  at  a 
distance  from  the  mainland,  is  the  only  colony  which  holds  aloof  from 
the  federation. 

Lord  Roberts  has  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  succeeding  Lord  Wolseley.  He  seems  to  have  accomplished 
the  work  for  which  he  was  sent  to  South  Africa.  Boer  bands  are 
surrenderin'g,  Boer  officials  are  escaping  and  President  Kruger  is  ex- 
pected to  take  up  his  residence  in  Holland. 

The  report  is  being  circulated  that  Peru  and  Bolivia  wish  to  submit 
their  grievances  against  Chili  to  the  forthcoming  Pan-American 
congress.  After  the  war  of  1883,  Chili  took  as  her  indemnity  the 
sea  coast  belonging  to  Bolivia  and  the  province  of  Tarapaca  from 
Peru.  Besides  this,  Chili  was  to  hold  Tacna  and  Arica  for  ten  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  a  vote  of  the  people  should  be  taken  to  de- 
termine which  country  they  should  belong  to.  The  country  which 
.obtained  the  territory  should  pay  to  the  other  $10,000,000.  The  vote 
has  not  been  taken,  and  Peru  and  Chili  accuse  each  other  of  bad 
faith. 

The  famine  in  India  is  practically  at  an  end,  though  much  suffering 
still  continues. 

The  system  of  transporting  criminals  to  Siberia  has  been  abolished, 
and  some  of  the  disabilities  of  political  prisoners  after  their  term  of 
punishment  has  ended  have  been  removed. 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  in  China,  Russia  has  increased 
her  import  duties  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent. 

Count  Tolstoi  has  been  virtually  excommunicated  from  the  Greek 
church. 

There  are  rumors  of  troubles  in  China  north  and  south,  but  it  is 
not  thought  that  they  will  be  permanent.  The  danger  of  conflict 
between  the  Powers  is  subsiding,   and  it  is  believed  that  the  close 
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of  the  Chinese  troubles  will  be  marked  by  nothing  more  serious  than 
vexatious  delays. 

The  assassination  of  Humbert  has  had  no  political  consequences. 
Victor  Emanuel  III.  has  retained  his  father's  advisors  and  indicated 
his  intention  of  continuing  his  policy. 

Commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  have 
been  fully  restored,  and  the  exports  and  imports  are  within  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  highest  record  ever  made  between 
the  two  nations. 

The  number  of  immigrants  is  increasing.  Last  year  341,711  entered 
the  port  of  New  York.  The  majority  are  illiterate  and  poor,  and 
many  are  social  malcontents.  The  center  of  the  area  of  emigration 
is  now  Vienna.     Italians  and  Poles  lead  in  numbers. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  start  a  workingman's  college  in  Mis- 
souri, where  one  can  obtain  an  education  by  working  a  few  hours 
each  day  on  a  farm.  Money  is  being  contributed  to  this  end  by  the 
British  trade  unions. 

A  National  convention  of  village  improvement  societies  met  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  October  loth. 

The  prison  congress  which  met  in  Cleveland,  in  September,  con- 
sidered many  matters  of  importance.  The  condition  of  the  prisons, 
the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  criminals,  convict  labor  and  the 
difhculties  surrounding  it,  were  some  of  the  topics  taken  up.  Unless 
we  study  the  changes  in  the  prison  system  during  the  last  hundred 
years  we  cannot  realize  the  great  good  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  prison  congress  and  such  associations. 

An  anonymous  giver  sends  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building  in 
connection  with  Columbia  University,  to  be  the  center  of  altruistic 
life  for  this  college  as  the  Philip  Brook's  house  is  at  Harvard. 

Municipal  government  is  to  be  taught  in  the  San  Francisco  schools 
by  means  of  a  miniature  city  government,  which  is  to  be  run  in  alt 
its  branches. 

Irregular  warfare  continues  in  the  Philippines. 

The  strike  in  the  anthracite  region  is  practically  ended. 


Public  Pape:rs  o^  Ge:org^  Clinton,  First  Gove^rnor 
oi^  New  York.  Published  by  the  State  of  New  York. 
Hugh  Hastings,  State  Historian. 

These  volumes  belong  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution  series,  of  which 
one  volume  has  already  been  issued.  The  scope  of  the  original  plan 
has  been  enlarged  and  the  history  of  the  Revolutionary  war  has  been 
made  consecutive  as  far  as  it  relates  to  New  York.  Foot  notes  have 
been  liberally  employed  for  the  purposes  of  elucidation.  The  volumes 
are  embellished  with  portraits  of  Clinton,  Jay,  Lafayette,  Steuben  and 
other  noted  patriots,  while  maps  and  tables  add  to  its  value  for  the 
historical  student.  Interesting  matter  relating  to  the  massacres  of 
Wyoming,  Cherry  Valley,  the  Hampshire  Grants  and  the  efforts  to 
conciliate  and  intimidate  the  Indians  are  to  be  found  in  the  papers. 
Governor  Clinton  shows  his  appreciation  of  the  ingenuity  of  women 
by  objecting  to  the  too  free  use  of  a  flag  of  truce  on  their  behalf,  as 
he  fears  they  use  it  to  spread  abroad  Tory  principles  and  supplies. 
We  note  that  he  approves  of  lotteries,  but  remember  that  the  times 
have  changed  and  that  funds  were  raised  for  the  army,  bridges  were 
built  thereby  and  the  deacons  of  the  churches  often  had  charge  of  the 
tickets  in  those  days.  The  lists  of  patriotic  prisoners  and  of  the  ex- 
empts in  the  different  counties  who  associated  themselves  together 
for  defense  and  to  assist  the  cause,  will  be  of  special  interest  to  those 
who  are  in  search  of  a  patriotic  ancestor.  The  value  of  these  books 
will  be  very  great  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  par- 
ticularly to  those  New  York  descendants  now  living  in  distant  states 
far  from  the  records.  Many  of  the  original  thirteen  states  are  doing 
grand  work  by  the  printing  of  their  archives,  and  none  better  than 
the  state  of  New  York. 


A  History  oi^  the:,  First  Congre:gational  Church  o^ 
Marietta,  Ohio.    By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Dickinson,  D.  D. 

The  settlement  of  Marietta  was  the  first  in  Ohio  and  was  made  by 
men  of  more  than  average  intelligence.  Of  the  original  fifteen  male 
members  of  the  church,  seven  had  been  officers  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  some  were  men  of  liberal  education.  Such  men  were  quali- 
fied to  lay  broad  foundations  for  education  and  religion.  Among 
them  were  Rufus  Putnam  and  Ebenezer  Spitout.     It  is  interesting  to 
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note  that  these  men  were  as  expert  in  framing  wise  laws  and  making 
the  wilderness  blossom  as  they  had  been  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 
The  record  of  the  baptisms  will  enable  some  to  prove  their  Revolu- 
tionary ancestry. 

Thi:  Patriotic  Review  is  a  new  magazine  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  seventy  or  more  patriotic  and  historical 
societies  of  the  United  States. 

The  opening  article  is  on  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  which 
Mrs.  Livermore  calls  the  most  patriotic  society  in  America.  A  de- 
lightful panorama  of  the  work  of  some  of  the  chapters  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  visited  during  the  summer  by  the 
regent  of  the  New  York  City  Chapter  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Donald 
McLean.  A  department  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  is  to  be  a 
feature  in  the  future.  The  editor-in-chief,  Miss  Marian  Howard 
Brazier,  brings  to  the  work  her  varied  experience  as  a  charming 
newspaper  writer  and  the  executive  ability  needed  in  such  an  enter- 
prise.   We  wish  her  success. 

.  Year  books  received  during  the  month  are:  Proceedings  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  Year  Book  of  the 
Betsey  Ross  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts;  of  the  Ann  Warng*  Bailey  Chapter,  Gro- 
ton  and  Stonington,  Connecticut;  annual  report  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chapter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  revival  of  the  "Magazine  of  American  History"  is  promised 
by  January,  1901. 

It  is  to  be  conducted  jointly  by  William  L.  Stone,  the  historian, 
and  William  Abbatt,  the  author  of  the  "Crisis  of  the  Revolution." 
In  form  and  size  it  will  be  a  square  octavo  of  80  pages,  illustrated, 
issued  monthly  at  $4.00  a  year.  The  reappearance  of  this  old  and 
valuable  magazine  will  be  welcome  to  all  students  and  lovers  of 
history. 

The  "Spirit  of  ''jd''  for  September,  contains  a  timely  article  on 
''Who  Patriots  Are." 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER. 


Any  woman  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  RevoIvUTion,  who  is  of  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years,  and  is  descended  from  a  patriot  man  or  woman  who  aided 
in  establishing  American  Independence,  provided  the  applicant  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Society.  Family  tradition  alone  in  regard  to  the  services 
of  an  ancestor,  unaccompanied  by  proof  will  not  be  considered. 

All  persons  duly  qualified,  who  have  been  regularly  admitted  by  the 
National  Board  of  Management,  shall  be  members  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, but  for  purposes  of  convenience,   they  may  be   organized  into 
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local  Chapters  (those  belonging  to  the  National  Society  alone  being 
known  as  members-at-large). 

Application  Blanks  and  Constitutions  will  be  furnished  on  request 
by  the  State  Regent  of  the  State  in  which  you  reside,  or  by  the  "Cor- 
responding Secretary  General"  at  headquarters,  902  F.  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Applications  should  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  is  kept 
on  file  at  National  Headquarters  and  one  returned  to  file  with  a  Chap- 
ter should  one  be  joined. 

The  application  must  be  endorsed  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Society. 
The  application,  when  properly  filled  out,  should  be  directed  to  "Re- 
gistrars General,  D.  A.  R.,  Room  52,  902  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C." 

The  initiation  fee  is  One  Dollar;    the  annual  dues  are  Two  Dollars. 

The  sum  (Three  Dollars)  should  be  sent  by  check  or  money  order 
never  by  cash,  to  "Treasurer  General,  D.  A.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C." 

No  application  will  be  considered  until  this  fee  is  paid.  If  not  ac- 
cepted this  amount  will  be  returned. 


At  the  April  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Management,  D.  A. 
R.,  the  following  motion  was  unanimously  passed: 

"Resolved,  That  the  following  notice  be  inserted  in  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine^:  'Chapters  shall  send  to  headquarters,  D.  A.  R., 
902  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  notice  of  deaths,  resignations,  mar- 
riages and  all  changes  of  addressses  and  list  of  ofiEicers.'  " 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF.  MANAGEMENT. 

June  6,  1900. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Management  was  held 
Wednesday,  June  6th. 

Members  present:  Mrs.  Howard,  vice-president  general  in  charge 
of  organization  of  chapters;  Mrs.  Lindsay,  vice-president  general, 
Kentucky;  Mrs.  Sternberg,  vice-president  general.  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Miss  Forsyth,  vice-president  general.  New  York;  Mrs.  Hull, 
vice-president  general,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Jewett,  vice-president  general, 
Minnesota;  Mrs.  Crosman,  vice-president  general,  New  York;  Mrs. 
Sperry,  vice-president  general,  Connecticut;  Mrs.  Alden,  regent  of 
the  district;  Mrs.  Smoot,  chaplain  general;  Mrs.  Darwin,  treasurer 
general;  Miss  Hetzel,  registrar  general;  Mrs.  Seymour,  historian 
general;  Mrs.  Hatcher,  assistant  historian  general;  Miss  McBlair, 
librarian  general;  Mrs.  Akers,  recording  secretary  general. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  chaplain  general. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president  general,  the  meeting  was  opened 
at  10.45  a.  m.,  by  the  recording  secretary  general,  who  announced 
that  nominations  for  a  presiding  officer  were  in  order. 
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upon  motion,  Miss  Forsyth  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  chair. 
The  recording  secretary  general,  upon  the  request  of  the  chair, 
read  the  motion  of  the  previous  meeting  calling  for  a  special  meeting, 
stating  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  was  called,  viz:  to  act  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  June  meeting;  accept  members;  endorse  the  ap- 
pointment of  chapter  regents  and  authorize  the  formation  of  chapters. 
The  recording  secretary  general  asked  permission  to  read  a  letter 
from  the  president  general  to  the  national  board  before  the  regular 
business  of  the  meeting  began. 

This  request  being  granted,  the  recording  secretary  general  read 
as  follows: 

To  the  National  Board  of  Management,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution: 
My  Dear  Friends:  It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  announce  to  you  my 
safe  arrival  in  London.  The  ocean  voyage  was  delightful  and  health- 
giving.  London  is  at  its  best  just  now,  and  one  meets  friends  at 
every  turn. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  with  you  at  your  council  board,  but  I  hope 
and  believe  the  best  interests  of  the  society  will  be  considered  and 
helped  by  your  coming  together. 

With  affectionate  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  one  and  all,  I  an* 
devotedly  and  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  M.   Margaretta  Manning. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  moved  that  a  note  of  congratulation  be  sent  the 
president  general  on  her  safe  arrival,  as  well  as  an  expression  of  the 
best  wishes  of  the  board  for  a  pleasant  summer.  Unanimously  car- 
ried. 

Mrs.  Hatcher  read  an  article  from  the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Manning  in  Paris. 

The  chair  asked  for  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  of  May  2nd. 

Mrs.  Crosman  was  requested  to  take  the  chair. 

Miss  Forsyth  suggested  that  in  future  the  titles  of  the  members  be 
given,  at  least  once,  in  the  transcription  of  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  national  board.     This  was  concurred  in  by  the  board. 
Miss  Forsyth  resumed  the  chair. 

After  the  corrections  were  made,  the  minutes  were,  upon  motion, 
approved. 

Mrs.  Alden  rose  to  a  question  of  privilege,  to  state  that  the  Mary 
Washington  Chapter  of  the  District  of  Columbia  desire  a  new  char- 
ter, and  read  a  letter  explaining  the  reason  for  this  request. 

The  chair  inquired  if  it  was  within  the  province  of  the  board  to 
act  on  this  matter  at  the  present  time,  as  it  did  not  come  under  the 
purposes  for  which  the  special  meeting  was  called;  and  stated  that  it 
would  seem  to  come  more  properly  into  the  hands  of  the  officer  to 
whose  province  it  belongs  to  issue  charters,  and  might  be  reported 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board. 
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Mrs.  Howard  stated  that  she  had  no  authority  to  change  the  char- 
ter, and  that  the  matter  would  have  to  come  before  the  board.  No 
action  was  taken. 

At  1.30  p.  m.  it  was  moved  and  carried  to  adjourn  till  2.30. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  June  6th. 

Pursuant  to  call,  the  meeting  was  opened  at  2.30  p.  m.,  Miss 
Forsyth  in  the  chair. 

Report  oe  the  Registrar  Generai.  was  read,  as  follows:  Appli- 
cations presented,  404;  applications  verified  awaiting  dues,  57;  appli- 
cations   on    hand,    not   verified,   46.     Real    Daughters    presented,    10. 
Badge  permits  issued,  106.     Resignations,  34;  deaths,  28. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     Susan  RiviErE  Hetzee, 
Registrar  General. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  announcement  of  the  deaths 
be  received  with  regret. 

Upon  motion,  the  Recording  Secretary  General  was  instructed  to 
cast  the  ballot  for  the  new  applicants. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  stated  that  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  National  Board  of  Management,  the  ballot 
had  been  cast  for  the  members  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Regis- 
trar General,  and  they  were  hereby  declared  duly  elected  members 
of  the  National  Society. 

Upon    motion,    the    report    was    accepted. 

Report  oe  the  Vice-President  Generae  in  Charge  of 
Orga^nization  oe  Chapters:  Madam  President  and  Ladies  of  the 
National  Board  of  Management:  The  following  chapter  regents  are 
appointed  through  their  respective  state  regents:  Mrs.  Helen  Gaines 
Foote  Clark,  Mobile,  Alabama;  Mrs.  Sarah  Harriet  Butts,  Brunswick, 
Georgia;  Mrs.  Mary  Isabella  Barnes,  Lacon,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Clara  A. 
Chandler,  Macomb,  Illinois;  Miss  Abby  Lyle  Eveleth,  Hallowell, 
Maine;  Miss  Clara  M.  Breed,  Lynn,  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Harriet 
Emily  Benedict,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Miss  Louise  Blydenburgh 
Murphy,  Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 

Also  the  re-appointment  of  the  following:  Mrs.  Anna  Minerva 
Chandler,  Marquette,  Michigan;  Miss  Edith  Margaret  De  Lorme. 
Sumter,  South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Kinney,  state  regent  of  Connecticut,  being  in  Eu- 
rope, Mrs.  N.  D.  Sperry,  vice-president  general  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Newcomb,  registrar  of  the  Mary  Clap  Wooster  Chap- 
ter, of  Connecticut,  request  that  the  following  petition  be  presented: 
A  request  for  formal  authorization  by  the  National  Board  of  Man- 
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agement  to  organize  a  chapter  at  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  to  be 
known  as  the  "Nathan  Hale  Memorial"  Chapter. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     EivKanor  Washington  Howard, 

V.  P.  G.  0. 

Upon  motion,  these  appointments  were  confirmed  by  the  Board 
and  the  report  accepted. 

Mrs.  Seymour  asked  for  instructions  in  regard  to  sending  out  to 
the  chapters  the  Lineage  Books,  desiring  to  know  whether  they  shall 
be  mailed  by  her  clerk  or  by  the  curator. 

Miss  McBlair  said  that  it  had  been  decided  that  this  matter  be  held 
in  abeyance  until  the  proceedings  of  congress  should  appear. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chair  Mrs.  Seymour  read  the  action  of  the 
congress  upon  the  matter  of  sending  out  the  Lineage  Books  to  the 
chapters. 

Some  discussion  followed,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken. 

Mrs.  Crosman  moved  that  the  Board  wish  Mrs.  Hatcher  a  de- 
lightful and  prosperous  voyage  in  her  proposed  trip  to  Europe,  and 
that  Mrs.  Hatcher  be  asked  to  convey  to  our  president  general  the 
cordial  greetings  of  the  Board. 

Unanimously  carried. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  read  a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Estey,  state  regent  of  Vermont,  regretting  that  a  previous  en- 
gagement prevented  her  attendance  at  the  Board  meeting  of  June 
6th;  also  regrets  from  Mrs.  Griscom,  vice-president  general  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  and  from  Miss  Ellen  Batcheller, 
state  regent  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  McBlair  announced  that  the  library  had  received  a  very  valu- 
able and  handsome  acquisition  in  the  gift  from  Miss  McAllister  of 
ten  volumes  of  the  3rd  series  of  the  New  York  Archives. 

At  3.30  p.  m.  it  was  moved  and  carried  to  adjourn. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     Ahict  PickKTT  Ak^rs, 
Recording  Secretary  General,  N.  S.  D.  A.  R. 
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Official  Organ  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Order  of 
Patriots,  and  Founders  Society  Am.  Wars,  Old  Guard,  and 
other  Societies. 


A  Trip  to  Paris  in  1900  for  the  Patriotic  Societies,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Spirit  of  ^l6,  is  under  way. 


VAN  HORN  &  SON 

THKATRICAI,  COSTUMKRS 
121  N.  Ninth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"We  received  an  order  from  the  Quartermaster's  Department  U.  S.  A. 
to  reproduce  all  the  Continental  uniforms  used  by  the  Continental  Army 
and  the  uniforms  used  by  the  army  of  1812. 

This  we  did,  making  uniforms  for  all  branches  of  Colonial  Militia,  In- 
fantry, Artillery,  and  Cavalry  including  all  the  officers. 

Three  sets  were  made  and  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  at 
the  Paris  Fair,  and  the  remaining  set  was  put  in  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  D.  C." 

We  make  up  costumes  from  our  own  designs  or  those  of  first  class 
artists. 

Colonial  costumes :   Civilian  or  Military,  on  rental  or  sale. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


GCNCALOGICAL  RESEARCHES. 

The  undersigned  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  British  Records  and 
especially  with  the  needs  of  Americans  seeking  to  establish  their  Trans- 
Atlantic  Pedigrees. 

Wills  and  Parish  Registers  examined  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Arms  searched  for  and  copies  furnished  in  Heraldic  Colours  from  $10 
to  $100. 

Special  facilities  for  Record  searching  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  England  States.     Correspondence  solicited.     Terms  reasonable. 

WM.  ARMSTRONG  CROZIER,  B.  A.,  L.  Th., 
3725  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Member  of  Hist.  Soc.  of  Gt.  Britain;  Oxford  Hist.  Soc,  Staffordshire 
Antiquarian  Soc,  Hist.  Soc.  of  Penna. 


DIRECTORY. 


VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 
Alexandria,  Virginia 

Receives  and  Systematically  Files  all  An- 
cestral Data,  Free,  for  Permanent  Re- 
cord and  Ready  Access. 

Contracts  made  for  Preparing  Genealo- 
gies and  Tracing  Ancestry.  Virginia 
our  Exclusive  Field. 


Harrisbdrg  Pubwshing  Co., 
harrisburg,  pa. 

Printers  of  the  American  Monthly 

Magazine,  and 

General  Book  and  Job  Printers 

and  Binders. 


Enclose  Stamp  for  Reply. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

GENEALOGIES  TRACED 

Miss  Katharine  A.  Prichard, 

WATERBURY,  CONN., 

Careful  search  for  Ancestral  Records. 

Arms  investigated  and  painted. 
Special  facilities. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
MRS.  AMOS  REED  BUCK, 
MISS  ADA  P.  BUCK, 

References    Sent  on  Application. 

636       MARYLAND      AVE.,      N.      E.,      WASHINGTON, 
D.     C. 

PEDIGREE   BLANKS 

OE^NE^ALOGIST. 

Concise,  simple,  can  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely. Prepared  by  William  Jones  Rhees, 
Registrar  District  of   Columbia  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.     Single  copy,   ten   cents  ; 
four  copies,  25  rents. 

Colonial  and  Revolutionary  lines 
a  specialty. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
Miss  Minnie:  F.  Micki^ey, 

Winthrop  Heights  P.  O., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Lineage  Chart,  25  Cents. 

H,  K,  AVERILL  &  CO. 

Room 9,1421  FSt.,  N.W. Washington, D.C. 
HERALDIC  DRAWING 
There's  nothing  more  desirable 
for   a   Christmas  or  Birthday   gift 
than  a  Coat  of  Arms,  neatly  drawn 
and  strictly  accurate. 

Having  access  to  the  Special 
Genealogical     Index    at     the 

New^berry  Library,  my  facili- 
ties   for    thorough    research 

are  better  than  at  any  other 
library  in  the  U.  S.  Special 
attention  to  Pedigrees  for  C. 
D.  of  A.  and  Mayflower  So- 
cieties.    Highest  references. 

EDWARD  A.  CLA  YPOOL.,Genealosl8t, 
359  Dearborn  Ave.,       Clilcago,  U.  S.  A. 


Mr.  William  Abbatt,  281  4th  Ave., 
N.  v.,  has  in  preparation  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Mrs.  K.  F.  Ellet's  Women  or 
the  American  Revolution.  He  would 
be  glad  to  receive  from  any  descend- 
ants of  such,  authentic  particulars  of 
their  "foremothers'  "  services,  (if  not 
already  in  print)  for  insertion  in  the 
book. 


Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 


SOUVENIR  SPOONS. 

Proceeds  for  the  Continental  Hall  Fund. 
PRICE   l^IST. 

TKA  SPOON.S,  plain  or  oxidized, $2  50 

"  with  gilt  bowls, 2  75 

"  all  gilt,     3  00 

COFFEE  SPOONS,  plain  or  oxidized i  50 

"  with  gilt  bowls I  75 

"  all  gilt 2  00 

Send  orders  to 

J.  E.  ClIvDWELIv  &  CO., 

902  Chestnut  St.,    Phila.,  Pa. 

ROSETTE  BUTTONS. 

The  informal  badge  of  the  Society,  arranged   to  be 
worn  as  stick  pins.      Each  30  cents. 

LINEAGE  BOOK. 

First  Volume  (Charter  Members),  ....  ^Price  |i.oo 
The  Second  Volume 

(National  Number  819-2000),   .    .  Price  $1.00 
The  Third  Volume 

(National  Number  2001-3000),     .  Price  |i.og 
The  Fourth  Volume 

(National  Number  3001-4000^    .  Price  |i.oo 
The  Fifth  Volume, 

(National  Number  4001-5000),    .  Price  |i.oo 
Sixth  Volume, 

(National  Number  5001-6000),     .  Price  $1.00 
Seventh  Volume, 

(National  Number  6001-7000),     .  Price  |i.oo 
Eighth  Volume, 

(National  Number  7001-8000),    .  Price  |i.oo 
Ninth  Volume, 

(National  Number  8001-9000),    ,  Price  |i. 00 
Tenth  Volume, 

(National  Number  9001-10000),  .  Price  $1.00 
Eleventh  Volume, 

(National  Number  loooi-iiooo),  .  Price  $1.00 
*  By  Order  Continental  Congress,  1897. 
An  Index  of  Ancestors  of  the  First  Volume  has  been 
compiled.     Those  wishing  it  may  secure  a  copy  by 
sending  10  cents  to  the  Curator. 

OFFICIAL  RIBBON. 

Ribbon  for  suspending  badges.     Price  50c.  a  yard. 

DIRECTORY— 1898.     PRICE,  50c. 

STATUTE  BOOK. 

This  embodies  the  working  resolutions  of  the  Na- 
tional Board.     Price,  25  cents. 

The  above  articles  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  the 
price.     Orders  should  be  addressed  to — 

THB   CURATOR   OF  THB  D.  A.  R., 

902  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Official  Stationery.  Bearing  as  a  water-mark 
the  emblem  of  the  Society  in  enlarged  size,  and  by 
order  of  the  National  Board  made  the  official  station- 
ery for  the  use  of  the  members,  may  be  obtained  only 
from  the  official  Jewelers,  J.  E.  Cai^dweIvL  &  Co., 
902  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Genealogies,  Armorial  Bearings^ 
Book  Plates,  &c* 

Researches  made  and  as  a  specialty  as  to- 
Ancestry  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Coats 
of  Arms,  Armorial  Book  Plates. 

R.  WILBKRFORCE 

IOI2  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Edinburgh  University 

Attorney-at-Law,  London,  K.ngland 

Member  of  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Member  of  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  ''DAUGHTER" 


''THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION''^ 


By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  KivIvKT 

(A  grand-daughter  of  Brig.  Gen'l  William  Maxwell,  of  '76) 


This  book  is  the  only  permanent  memorial  of  the  women  of  that  epoch — 
their  patriotism,  sufferings,  endurance  and  influence.  It  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  and  is  rare  and  expensive.  It  contains  biographical  sketches  of  nearly 
two  hundred  oi  the  "  foremothers,"  with  portraits  of  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent.  Its  value  is  attested  by  the  frequent  use  made  of  it  by  historians, 
and  it  would  possess  great  attractions  for  the  members  of  our  patriotic  socie- 
ties were  it  not  so  scarce  as  to  be  unknown  to  most  of  them. 

I  propose  to  re- publish  this  valuable  work,  the  three  original  volumes  in 
two  (octavo  size)  gilt  top,  about  500  pages  each,  in  every  way  a  well-made  and 
handsome  edition,  with  the  original  illustrations  (and  some  additional).  The 
retail  price  will  be  $4  or  $5.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  in  advance  the  probable 
market,  I  will  furnish  to  a  limited  number  of  subscribers  the  set  at  the  nomi- 
nal price  of  $3.00  (provided  enough  are  so  received  to  warrant  publication). 

As  there  is  none  other  like  it,  this  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure 
a  work  of  unique  interest  and  historical  value  at  a  trifle  over  cost  (second-hand 
sets  of  the  original  edition  seU  as  high  as  $9.00  and  are  scarce  at  that). 

No  tno7iey  is  required  in  advance.  Send  your  subscription  at  once  and 
you  will  be  notified  when  the  list  at  $3.00  is  closed.  The  money  will  then  be 
due  and  payable,  and  publication  will  be  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  {Ihe 
book  cannot  be  had  at  Sj-oo  except  Jrom  me.) 


Address 


WILLIAM  ABBATT,  Publisher 
2U  Fourth  Avenue,  N»  Y. 
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Why  try  to  stick 
things  with  some- 
thing that  doesn't 
stick?  Buy  MAJOR'S 
CEMENT;  you  know 
it  sticks.  Nothing 
breaks  away  from  it. 
Stick  to  MAJOR'S 
CEMENT.  Buy  once, 
you  will  buy  for- 
ever. There  is 
nothing  as  good; 
don't  believe  the 
substituter. 


MAJOR'S  RUBBER  and  MAJOR'S  LEATHER. 


Two  separate  cements— the  best.    Insist  on  having  them. 

ESTABLISHED  1876. 

15  and  25  cents  per  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

MAJOR    CEMENT    CO.,    NEW   YORK    CITY. 
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Coats  of  Arms 

Can  you  think  of  a  Christmas  present  more  welcome  than  your  family 
coat  of  arms,  painted  in  water  colors  on  parchment?  It  is  something  of 
permanent  value — will  outlive  you  and  be  a  source  of  pride  to  coming 
generations.     My  charges  are  moderate.     Write  for  information  to 

A.  O.  TITTMANN, 
Studio  30,  51  West  loth  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Subscribe  Now 


The  best  time  to  subscribe 
for  the 

AMERICAN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
is  NOW 

Send  in  your  name  at  once 
$1.00  a  year 


Miss  Lii^ian  Lockwood 

Business  Majiager 

902  F.  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Your  New  England  Ancestry 

May  be  Readily  and  Economically  Traced  by  out  Improved 

Methods. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  of  eight  years  of  contiuuous  research  not  only  has 
enabled  us  to  gather  together  a  vast  amount  of  original  matter, — 
copy  for   reference   many  manuscript  records,  prove  numerous  un- 
settled  problems,   discover  hidden   documents  of  great  value,  but 
also  gain  information  of  the  locality  of  the   existing  records   most 
helpful  to  genealogists.     Researches  made  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 
HAVING  m  this  time  aided  many  American   families  trace  and  o-rove 
their  ancestry.  WE  WOULD  AIvSO  BE  OF  SERVICE  TO    Y  U  in 
your  quest  and  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
SPECIAU  aid  given  also  to  compilers  of  genealogies. 
WRITE  for   particulars,  circulars,   references,  lists   of   records  on   file, 
Patrons'    Blanks  or   find  one  in    every  copy  of   our  Photo-Ancestral 
Record,  terms,  &c. 
HAVE  ALREADY  PUBLISHED  - 

"EARLY  CONNECTICUT  MARRIAGES"  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV— Con- 
taining records  of  some  20,000  Connecticut  marriages  between  165 1 
and  1800.     The  set  of  four  books  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $5. 
"EARLY    MASSACHUSETTS    MARRIAGES"     Book    I.— Worcester 
County  from  1736  to  1787.     Price  |2.oo.     Postpaid. 

Bailey's  Photo- Ancestral  Record,  en- 
titled: "T/ie  Becord  of  My  Ancestry.'' 
Third  edition.  Increasingly  popular  fcr 
recording  the  various  lines  of  family  an- 
cestry with  existing  photographs,  refer- 
ences, coats  of  arms,  wills,  deeds,  &c. 
Unlimited  in  extent  and  adaptation. 
Highly  spoken  of  everywhere  and  most 
recent. 

THE  BOOK  TO  HAND  DOWN.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Send  for  Washington  pedigree  with 
photographs  showing  method.  Price: 
Leather  (.in  metal  box)  $5.  Embossed 
cloth  $3.  Trial  edition  (flexible  cover) 
$2.  Postpaid. 
Address 

Bureau  of  American  Ancestry 

(Frederic  W.  Bailey,  Mgr.) 
P.  0.  Box  587  N&w  Haven,  Conn. 

Bailey's  Photo  Ancestral  Record— "I'Ae  Becord  of  My  Ancestry''— n\Q.y 
be  found  on  sale  at  the  following  first  class  book  stores  : 
E  P   Dutton  &  Co.,  31  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  27  W.  23d  Street,  New  York. 
Brentauo,  Union  Square,  NewYork. 

Brentano,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  , 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  215  Wabash  A. venue,  Chicago,  111. 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

J.  R.  Weldin  &.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
A   M    Robertson,  126  Past  St., San  Francisco,  Cal. 
T  V  Sheehan  &  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.  The  Rob't  Clarke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

St  Paul  Book  and  Stationery  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Taylor,  Austin  &  Co.,  P:uclid  Av  nue,  Cleveland,  O. 

John  1'.  Morton  Co.,  Loui.sville,Ky.  ^    ^  ,      ^t   ^r 

Damrell  &  Upham,  Boston,  Mass.  Peter  Paul  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

G.  H.  Clapp,  Albanv.  N.  Y. 
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best  of  the  usual  things,  sterling  silver  dishes,  spoons  and  forks, 
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Our  reproductions  of  articles  of  early  Colonial  and  historical 
interest  will  always  be  found  interesting  and  may  suggest  a 
present  sure  to  be  unlike  what  will  be  received  from  others. 

If  you  want  anything  not  illustrated,  we  can  almost  cer- 
tainly help  you  (if  it  is  made  by  anyone  or  if  it  is  practical  to 
make  it)  and  shall  be  pleased  to  consult  with  you  personally  or 
by  correspondence. 
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THE  OLD  HOME  V^EEK. 


The:  Chapter  o?  the  Village  Green. 
By  Hezekiah  Butter  worth. 


The  festival  of  ''old  home  week,"  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully inaugurated  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  is  likely 
to  fill  New  England  and  to  extend  over  the  middle  West  the 

South  and  the  prairie 
states.  It  stands  for  the 
sacredness  of  home  as- 
sociations and  recalls 
the  past  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Hebrew 
Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(the  time  of  the  dwell- 
ing in  tents). 

The  movement  will 
need  the  help  of  the  new 
patriotic  societies  to  promote  and  sustain  it.  What  better 
name  could  there  be  given  to  such  sub-societies  for  coopera- 
tive work  than  that  of  The  Chapter  of  the  Village  Green?  By 
the  village  green  we'  mean  the  common,  the  terrace,  the 
square,  the  parade  ground,  or  any  place  made  sacred  to  a 
town  by  public  associations.  All  such  places  may  properly 
take  the  old  English  name — "the  green." 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  might  have 
a  department  devoted  to  such  work,  and  call  it  the  ''Chapter 
of  the  Village  Green,"  or  if  this  suggestion  be  not  the  best, 
34 
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they  might  at  least  indude  the  old  village  green  in  their 
studies  and  memorial  decorations.  The  literature  of  village 
greens  in  the  North  and  of  court-house  greens  in  the  South 
would  be  a  folk-lore  history  of  old  times  in  the  colonies. 

The  village  green  from  the  days  of  Runnymede  has  been 
the  glory  of  Old  England,  and  has  always  stood  for  all  that 
is  best  in  the  New  England  community.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  flagstafT.  The  church,  school  and  town  house  were  there. 
There  rose  the  folkmoot,  the  model  of  the  republic.  On 
Plymouth  Green  the  carpet  was  laid  for  Massasoit ;  the  first 
flag  for  the  liberties  of  Amierica  was  raised  by  the  minute- 
men  on  Taunton  Green ;  the  first  shot  for  the  freedom  of 
man  was  fired  on  Eexington  Green,  and  Washington  took 
command  of  the  army  on  Cambridge  Green.  From  the 
green  the  heroes  of  these  wars  went  forth  for  martyrdom, 
and  to  it  brought  their  shattered  flags.  Their  monuments 
are  there.     The  green  is  a  sacred  place. 

The  society  should  be  social,  historical,  literary  and  scien- 
tific. It  may  begin  its  work  on  the  public  square  of  the  vil- 
lage— the  green.  On  most  public  squares  is  a  soldiers'  monu- 
ment, a  fiagstaf¥,  some  ancient  church,  a  town  house  and  an 
historic  school-house.  Many  squares  have  a  pump  or  fount- 
ain, elms,  and  beds  of  flowers. 

The  first  work  of  the  society  should  be  to  study  historic 
places  and  to  mark  them.  This  work  will  give  distinct  char- 
acter to  the  town — will  make  a  record  which  wiU  furnish  a 
permanent  example  for  moral  resolution  to  follow. 

The  school-house  on  the  green  may  next  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  society.  .  Has  it  beautiful  and  healthful  play- 
grounds ?  Are  the  elms  and  oaks  growing  there?  Are  its 
halls  adorned  by  the  pictures  of  those  who  have  most  greatly 
advanced  the  welfare  of  mankind? 

I  would  put  into  every  school-house  the  pictures  of  Cin- 
cinnatus  returning  to  the  plough,  Pestalozzi,  Frobel,  Hor- 
ace Mann,  Washington,  Lincoln;  pastoral  scenes,  hke  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  returning  from  church;  home  scenes  of 
the  friendships  of  the  young  and  old,  of  children  with  ani- 
mals. 

If  possible  there   should  be  a  fountain  in  the  yard,   and 
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an  open  field  for  out  of  door  games.  The  school-house 
should  express  the  spirit  of  the  town,  and  everywhere  bear 
aloft  the  flag. 

After  the  school-house  will  come  the  public  library  on  the 
green — the  library  for  all,  the  place  of  associated  literary  life. 

The  public  library  should  have  a  lecture  room  and  a 
museum  or  historical  room,  to  which  should  be  gathered  all 
the  relics  that  express  the  history  of  the  town.  The  arrow- 
heads, the  old  Indian  stone  mills,  the  looms,  wheels  and 
hatchets,  that  illustrate  the  hardships  and  thrift  of  the  pio- 
neers, should  find  a  place  here.  The  library  building  should 
be  in  architectural  harmony  with  the  school-house,  and,  if 
possible,  with  the  church. 

When  the  Village  Green  Chapter  is  well  organized,  let 
there  be  a  series  of  lectures  on  local  history,  traditions  and 
folk-lore,  and  let  the  lecturers  prepare  a  history  of  the  homes 
of  the  town.     Folk-lore  is  the  true  history  of  the  people. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  KING'S  MOUNTAIN. 

Take:n  from  an  Account  written  by  Captain  David 
Vance  in  1799. 

By  Bell  Bayless. 

In  speaking  of  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  Jefiferson 
said  that  "that  memorable  victory  was  the  joyful  annuncia- 
tion of  that  turn  of  the  tide  of  success  which  terminated  the 
Revolutionary  war  with  the  seal  of  independence,"  and  in  so 
saying  he  gave  but  its  proper  place  to  the  event  which  put 
heart  in  the  South  after  defeat  had  been  her  only  portion. 
Heretofore,  British  arms  had  been  almost  universally  suc- 
cessful. South  Carolina  was  subdued,  North  Carolina  was 
overrun  by  bands  of  Tories,  and  even  the  courageous  "Lib- 
erty Boys"  of  Georgia  had  small  opportunity  to  promote  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

The  history  of  this  aflfair  has  been  told  over  and  over  again. 
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Dr.  Lyman  G.  Draper  spent  twenty  years  writing  his  book, 
''King's  Mountain  and  its  Heroes ;"  but  for  the  actual  battle 
he  drew  largely  on  a  manuscript  account  written  by  Captain 
David  Vance,  who  participated  in  that  victory.  Captain 
Vance  was  the  grandfather  of  Senator  Z.  B.  Vance,  of 'North 
Carolina.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  J.  M.  Davidson, 
of  Kingston,  Georgia,  also  a  grandson  of  David  Vance,  as 
well  as  of  William  Davidson,  another  King's  Mountain  hero, 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  this  account. 

Captain  Vance  held  many  positions  of  trust.  In  1799,  the 
general  assembly  made  an  agreement  with  Tennessee  to  run 
and  mark  the  division  line  between  the  two  states.  North 
Carolina  appointed  General  Joseph  McDowell,  Colonel  David 
Vance,  then  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  from  Burke, 
and  Mussentine  Matthews  commissioners ;  who  associated 
John  Strother  and  Robert  Henry,  surveyors,  with  the  neces- 
sary chain  bearers,  markers,  and  packhorse  men.  The 
members  of  the  party  were  asking  a  good  many  questions 
relative  to  Ferguson's  defeat  and  requested  McDowell  and 
Vance  to  give  them  a  complete  account,  so  it  was  agreed 
that  the  first  wet  day  should  be  thus  employed.  After  con- 
sulting Gideon  Lewis  and  Robert  Henry  (both  having  taken 
part  in  the  battle)  the  story  was  told.  Robert  Henry  started 
to  take  notes,  but  Colonel  Vance,  ''being  an  elegant  clerk," 
volunteered  to  write  down  his  own  experience  and  also  Gen- 
eral McDowell's  reply  to  a  scoffing  remark  of  Matthews,  and 
this  valuable  manuscript  is  the  result. 

''I  will  begin  with  Colonel  Shelby's  retreat  after  defeating 
the  British  at  Ennoree,"  he  writes,  "when  Colonel  C.  Mc- 
Dowell received  intelligence  of  Gates'  defeat  and  sent  an  ex- 
press to  Colonel  Shelby  to  retreat.  General  Joseph  McDow- 
ell was  major  and  I  was  captain.  Shelby  called  a  council  of 
all  his  officers  to  know  what  was  best  to  do.  It  was  agreed 
that  we  must  make  a  woods  trip  to  get  around  Ferguson 
and  join  Colonel  Charles  McDowell,  carrying  the  prisoners. 
After  joining  Colonel  C.  McDowell  (who  was  retreating  to- 
ward Gilbert  Town)  it  was  proposed  by  Colonels  Shelby  and 
Sevier   that   tliey  thought   an   army   of  volunteers   could  be 
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raised  to  defeat  Ferguson,  as  his  main  business  was  to  kill 
the  Whig  stock ;  that  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  Broad  river 
and  then  go  to  the  head  of  the  Catawba  to  execute  that  pur- 
pose ;  which  would  give  time  to  raise  an  army  of  volunteers 
over  the  mountains  and  in  Wilkes  and  Surry  counties.  All 
the  officers  and  some  of  the  privates  were  consulted  and  all 
agreed  that  it  was  right  to  make  the  trial." 

Word  was   sent  to   Colonels   Cleveland   and   Herndon   to 
raise  volunteers;  Colonel  C.  McDowell  was  to  preserve  the 
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Whig  stock  on  the  Catawba  and  also  to  give  intelHgence  of 
Ferguson's  movements. 

"News  (of  Ferguson's  movements)  was  on  its  passage  to 
Shelby  and  Cleveland  as  soon  as  the  breath  left  Ferguson's 
mouth.  It  did  not  stop  day  or  night.  Shelby  directed  Camp- 
bell and  his  men  to  meet  him  at  a  given  time  at  Watauga, 
and  Sevier  to  meet  them  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  given  day  at  the 
spring  in  the  Bald  Ground,  on  Yellow  Mountain,  at  the  side 
of  Bright's  path ;  all  of  which  was  done  with  great  exactness." 
It  was  decided  to  request  General  Gates  to  send  ''an  experi- 
enced officer  to  conduct  them  in  battle,"  (General  Morgan 
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was  their  choice)  but  Colonel  C.  McDowell,  who  was  their 
emissary,  did  not  reach  him  in  time,  so  at  the  suggestion  of 
Shelby,  the  honor  fell  to  Colonel  Campbell.  ''The  army 
marched  to  Silver  Creek  and  at  the  appointed  place  met  Cols. 
Cleveland  and  Herndon  so  exactly  that  it  scarcely  occa- 
sioned a  halt;  proceeding  to  Cane  Creek,  Maj.  Billy  Chron- 
icle with  twenty  men  joined  the  army,  no  halt  cahed ;  still 
proceeding  on,  at  Camp  Creek,  Colonel  William  Graham, 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  well  mounted,  joined,  who 
gave  intelligence  that  Ferguson  had  left  Gilbert  Town  and 
crossed  the  river  at  Twitty's  ford  on  his  way  to  Ninety-Six. 

"It  was  agreed  among  the  ofhcers  that  Col.  Herndon's 
foot  could  not  overhaul  Ferguson  before  he  would  reach 
Ninety-Six.  They  then  began  to  count  the  number  of  horse- 
men they  could  raise.  Beginning  with  those  under  Col. 
Graham  and  those  of  Maj.  Chronicle — Graham's  men,  i6o, 
and  Chronicle's  20 — were  to  count  200  instead  of  180.  Camp- 
bell mentioned  that  the  lad,  Robert  Henry  (a  news  bearer), 
should  not  hear  their  enumeration.  Chronicle  repHed  that 
he  was  'a  son  of  old  rugged  and  tough  and  his  cheek  was  too 
well  hooped  to  leak.'  They  found  the  true  number  to  be  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred,  but  told  the  men  it  was  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  hundred.  All  who  were  unable  to 
stand  a  severe  march  fell  back  into  the  foot,  giving  their 
horses  to  others. 

"At  Gilbert  Town  a  halt  was  called  and  some  beeves  killed. 
The  line  of  march  was  then  taken  and  continued  all  day  and 
all  night  in  spite  of  the  showery  weather.  We  then  camped 
and  sent  persons  ahead  to  find  Ferguson's  track."  Enoch 
Gilmer  proved  invaluable  and  soon  brought  information  that 
"Ferguson  had  received  an  express  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
join  him  at  Charlotte;  that  he  had  called  in  Tarleton,  and 
would  call  in  his  outposts  and  give  Gates  another  defeat  and 
reduce  North  Carolina  to  British  rule  as  he  had  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  and  would  enter  Virginia  with  a  larger 
army  than  had  ever  been  in  America." 

"Night  came  on  and  our  pilot  missed  the  way,  it  being 
rainy,  so  that  when  we  came  to  the  river  it  was  near  day- 
light."     After   passing   this    Gilmer   was    again    sent   ahead. 
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"The  officers  rode  ahead  at  a  slow  gait ;  the  men  cursing  and 
stating  that  if  we  were  to  have  a  battle,  to  let  it  be  over 
with." 

Gilmer  was  found  at  a  Tory  house  and  as  a  joke  a  pretense 
was  made  to  hang  him  to  the  bow  of  the  gate.  Chronicle  ob- 
jected, "because  his  ghost  would  haunt  the  women,"  who 
were  in  tears.  As  soon  as  they  got  out  of  sight,  Gilmer 
told  how  he  had  kissed  one  of  the  women  who  had  been  in 


King's  Mountain. 

Ferguson's  camp  that  morning :  "that  the  camp  was  about 
three  miles  distant  from  that  place ;  that  she  had  carried  him 
some  chickens ;  that  he  was  camped  on  a  ridge  between  two 
branches  where  some  deer  hunters  had  a  camp  the  last  fall. 
Maj.  Chronicle  and  Capt.  Maddox  stated  that  the  camp  re- 
ferred to  was  their  camp,  and  that  they  wxll  knew  the 
ground;  whereupon  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  plan  the 
battle,  as  they  knew  the  ground.  They  reported  that  it 
would  be  an  excellent  place  to  surround  Ferguson's  army, 
as  the  shooting  would  be  all  up  hill  and  there  would  be  no 
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danger  of  our  destroying  each  other,  but  doubted  if  we  had 
enough  men.  It  was  instantly  agreed  by  all  the  officers  that 
we  would  attempt  to  surround  our  foes."  Without  stopping, 
men  and  officers  were  assigned  their  parts,  and  ''by  the  time 
this  was  done  we  were  close  to  the  enemy.  The  last  whose 
duty  was  prescribed  was  Col.  Wm.  Graham,  who  desired 
leave  of  absence,  alleging  that  he  had  received  intelligence 
that  his  wife  was  dying."  He  insisted  on  taking  Dave  Dickey 
as  escort,  though  he  said  "he  would  rather  be  shot  in  battle 
than  go."  Maj.  Chronicle  was  given  Graham's  position  and 
"he  called  out,  'Come  on,  my  South  Fork  boys,'  and  took  the 
lead." 

Capt.  Vance  was  evidently  too  busily  engaged  during  the 
fifty  minutes  the  battle  lasted  to  make  many  observations. 
Perhaps  he  thought  events  spoke  for  themselves,  for  of  the 
battle  itself  he  only  sa)^s : 

"The  hill  was  surrounded  in  a  few  minutes  and  the  battle 
commenced.  Our  enemies  had  two  to  our  one ;  of  course 
their  fire  was  double  that  of  ours.  We  killed  247  of  them, 
and  they  killed  143  of  our  side,  agreeable  to  the  account  of 
E.  Gilmer  and  Joseph  Beatty,  supposed  to  be  the  most  accur- 
ate ;  so  that  they  having  choice  of  ground,  we  fought  them 
two  to  one  and  killed  as  many  more  of  them  as  they  did  of 
us,  and  we  took  more  prisoners  than  we  had  men  to  guard 
them.  But  we  had  not  a  coward  to  face  the  hill  that  day ; 
they  all  faded  off  until  within  ten  minutes  of  the  battle  the  last 
coward  left  us.  Our  equals  were  scarce  and  our  superiors 
hard  to  find.  This  is  the  most  particular  account,  my  friend, 
that  I  am  able  to  give  you." 

x\t  the  close  of  this  narrative  Mussentine  Matthews,  who 
must  have  been  a  Tory,  remarked :  "Ah !  You  would  have 
been  a  formidable  and  destructive  set  of  blue  hen's  chickens 
among  eggs,  if  each  one  of  you  had  been  provided  with  a 
good  stick.  When  anybody  pretends  to  tell  the  story  of  that 
transaction,  it  would  be  to  his  credit  to  play  the  game  of 
'shut  mouth.'  " 

This  elicited  a  reply  from  Gen.  Joseph  McDowell.  He 
said :  "Before  that  battle  we  had  sustained  two  shameful  and 
disastrous  defeats — that  of  Gates  by  treachery,  and  that  of 
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";Sumter  by  carelessness — in  quick  succession ;  upon  which 
the  Tories  flocked  to  the  British  camp  and  increased  their 
numbers  to  two  or  three-fold;  so  much  so  that  from  the 
pressure  of  their  numbers,  the  souls  of  the  brave  were 
-obliged  to  cower  under  its  weight. 

"These  troops  were  raised  without  governmental  orders. 
Each  man  had  to  furnish  his  own  provisions,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, horse  and  all  his  equipage,  without  the  value  of  a  gun 
flint  from  the  public;  without  pay,  or  expectation  of  pay  or 
reward,  even  to  the  amount  of  a  continental  dollar  depreci- 
ated to  eight  hundred  to  one.  They  were  all  volunteers ;  they 
were  under  no  compulsion  to  go ;  but  each  man  in  advance 
consulted  his  own  courage,  well  knowing  he  was  going  to 
;fight  before  his  return. 

"They  started  in  a  rainy,  inclement  season  of  the  year, 
without  baggage  wagon,  packhorse,  or  tent  cloth,  across  the 
-most  rugged  bar  of  mountains  in  the  state,  and  almost  path- 
less, having  only  a  hunter's  trail,  followed  Ferguson  in  all 
his  windings ;  at  length  overtook  him  at  King's  Mountain, 
-where  jie  boasted  that  morning  that  'he  was  on  King's  Moun- 
tain, and  that  he  was  king  of  the  mountain,  and  that  God 
Almighty  could  not  drive  him  from  it.'  There  we  overtook 
him  and  fought  him  two  to  one. 

"Ferguson,  a  prudent  officer,  finding  himself  beset  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  ordered  his  regulars  to  charge  bayonets 
on  Maj.  Chronicle's  South  Fork  boys.  The  regulars  having 
•discharged  their  muskets  at  short  distance  with  effect,  in  turn 
the  Fork  boys  discharged  their  rifles  with  fatal  effect  and  re- 
treated, keeping  before  the  points  of  the  bayonets  about 
twenty  feet  until  they  loaded  again,  when  they  discharged 
their  rifles,  each  man  dropping  his  man.  (Shelby's  orders 
were  'never  shoot  till  you  see  your  enemy,  and  never  see  him 
without  bringing  him  down.')  This  was  treatment  that  Brit- 
ish courage  could  not  stand ;  they  in  turn  retreated  with 
precipitation ;  then  the  flag  was  up  and  all  was  over.  If  they 
had  succeeded  in  the  charge  it  would  have  made  a  passway 
for  his  army,  and  they  might  have  turned-  on  our  line  on  the 
one  side  and  defeated  us  in  detail,  or  have  made  good  their 
march  to  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Charlotte ;  either  of  which 
would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  American  cause. 
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"Now  we  will  take  a  view  of  the  situation  after  the  defeats^ 
of  Gates  and  Sumter.  Cornwallis  was  at  Charlotte  with  a. 
large  army,  Rawdon  at  Camden,  Leslie  at  Winnsborough, 
Cruger  at  Ninety-Six,  each  with  large  armies ;  McGirt,  Cun- 
ningham and  Brown,  each  having  a  considerable  force  and 
carrying  on  a  savage  warfare  of  murdering,  robbing,  burning 
and  destroying;  George  Lumpkin,  Ben  Moore  and  others  in 
Lincoln  county,  the  chief  of  plunderers;  Tarleton  and 
Wemyss  having  large  bodies  of  dragoons,  the  best  mounted 
of  any  in  the  United  States.  Besides  these,  numerous  squads 
of  Tories,  whenever  they  could  collect  ten  or  twelve,  were 
plundering  and  destroying  the  last  piece  of  property  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on  belonging  to  the  Whigs.  This  state- 
ment does  not  take  into  view  the  garrisons  at  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Augusta  and  other  places  in  the  lower  country, 
or  the  numerous  bodies  of  Tories  in  that  locality. 

"We  had  no  army  in  any  of  the  three  southern  sfates  un- 
der governmental  orders  of  any  account  that  I  know  of  ex- 
cept the  poor  fragment  of  Gates'  defeated  army  lying  near 
the  Virginia  line.  Marion's  troops  were  volunteers,  for  the 
state  was  under  British  rule ;  the  "Mecklenburg  Hornets" 
were  volunteers  from  the  counties  of  Rowan,  Lincoln  and 
Mecklenburg. 

"From  this  state  of  things  Cornwallis  could  easily  have 
carried  out  his  threat  of  entering  Virginia  and  that  patriotic 
state  would  have  had  to  contend  with  him  almost  single 
handed,  for  it  could  have  received  little  aid  from  the  con- 
quered southern  states,  and  but  little  from  Washington  or 
the  northern  states,  as  they  had  their  hands  full.  Ferguson's 
defeat  was  the  turning  point  in  American  afifairs.  The  bat- 
tle, extraordinary  as  it  was,  was  not  more  extraordinary  than 
its  effects. 

"Cornwallis  immediately  dropped  the  idea  of  again  defeat- 
ing Gates.  Being  galled  by  the  "Mecklenburg  Hornets,"  he 
was  panic  struck  to  think  he  would,  alas !  have  to  encounter 
the  gafTs  and  spurs  of  the  blue  hen's  chickens ;  as  soon  as  he 
could  filch  a  few  days  provisions  from  under  the  wings  of  the 
hornets  he  took  night's  leave  of  the  hornet's  nest,  least  he 
should  disturb  the  wasps,  and  made  a  precipitate  retrograde 
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march,  stopping  neither  day  nor  night,  until  he  joined  Leshe 
at  Winnsborough."  The  Tories  ceased  their  depredations 
and  ''played  'least  in  sight'  and  'shut  mouth'  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

''We  were  a  formidable  flock  of  blue  hen's  chickens  of  the 
game  blood,  of  indomitable  courage  and  strangers  to  fear. 
We  were  well  provided  with  sticks  and  we  made  the  egg 
shells — British  and  Tory  skulls — fly  like  o^nion  peelings  on  a 
windy  day.  The  blue  cocks  flopped  their  wings  and  crowed, 
'We  are  all  for  liberty  these  times,'  and  all  was  over." 

How  these  cocks  flocked  to  reinforce  Green  and  Morgan 
is  another  story.  How  these  undrilled  mountaineers,  clad  in- 
rough  hunting  garments  fashioned  from  cloth  woven  by  their 
wives,  their  helmets  made  from  the  skin  of  wild  beasts,  each- 
carrying  his  trusty  Deckard  rifle,  and  his  tomahawk  and  knife 
in  his  belt,  with  a  wallet  filled  with  parched  corn,  and  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  invoked  on  their  undertaking,  set 
forth  on  the  26th  of  September,  1780,  and  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber defeated  twice  their  number  of  Ferguson's  well  discip- 
lined troops,  is  told  in  this  manuscript  of  David  Vance,  which 
closes  with  the  remark,  "I  never  on  any  occasion  feel  such 
dignified  pride  as  when  I  think  that  my  name  counts  one  of 
the  number  that  faced  the  hill  that  day." 

Robert  Henry,  who  treasured  the  manuscript  for  forty 
years,  adds  an  account  of  brave  Major  Chronicle,  who  fell  as 
he  gave  the  command,  "Face  the  hill,"  and  of  the  death  of 
Captain  Mattox,  the  two  who  planned  the  battle ;  of  how 
when  the  flag  was  up  the  Whigs  shouted,  "Hurrah  for  lib- 
erty!" three  times  at  the  tops  of  their  voices;  how  he  himself 
was  wounded  by  a  bayonet  thrust  at  the  same  time  he  shot 
and  killed  his  opponent ;  and  his  indescribable  feelings  as  he 
dragged  himself  to  the  creek  to  see  Colonel  Graham  rush  to 
the  field — ^when  the  fight  was  over — swinging  his  sword  and 
crying  "Damn  the  Tories ;"  and  his  crawling  to  see  Ferguson 
as  he  lay  dead,  shot  through  the  head  and  breast — he  was  in 
full  uniform  but  wore  a  checked  shirt  over  it  to  hide  his  rank ; 
and  of  some  of  the  chickens  who  were  anxious  to  go  home  to 
roost  but  waited  until  Enoch  Gilmer  and  Joseph  Beatty,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  count  the  dead,  gave  out  the  nutnber 
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as  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  British  and  Tories,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  Whigs — they  took  no  account  of  the 
wounded.  >  The  following  Monday,  his  friends,  Hugh  Ewen 
and  Andrew  Barry,  and  some  neutralists,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, but  in  reality  Tories,  came  to  see  him.  The  neutral- 
ists would  not  believe  so  small  a  force  could  capture  Fergu- 
son's army.  They  declared  it  must  have  taken  four  thousand 
men  to  accomplish  it.  The  same  day  these  neutralists  swam 
a  horse  across  the  Catawba  along  side  of  a  canoe  to  carry 
the  news  to  Cornwallis  at  Charlotte. 

Many  persons  thought  the  headstone  on  the  battlefield 
marked  the  grave  of  Col.  Ferguson.  It  was  put  up  a  few 
years  after  the  battle  by  Mr.  McLane  in  honor  of  Mr.  PhiHp 
Lindsey,  a  non-combatant,  who  was  killed  in  the  engagement. 
This  stone  was  about  two  feet  high,  of  soapstone  beautifully 
lettered  and  bore  the  name  of  every  officer  who  fell  at  King's 
Mountain.  Of  late  years  relic  hunters  have  almost  de- 
stroyed it.  The  location  of  Ferguson's  grave  was  well 
known.  It  was  unmarked.  In  1878  Dr.  Tracy  opened 
this  grave  in  search  of  the  silver  whistle  with  which 
Ferguson  rallied  his  troops.  (It  was  not  generally  known 
that  as  he  fell,  the  small  silver  whistle  dropped  from  his 
pocket  and  was  picked  up  by  a  Tory  named  Elias  Powell. 
The  large  whistle  was  given  to  Col.  Shelby.)  All  that  re- 
mained in  the  grave  of  this' haughty  officer,  whose  winding 
sheet  was  a  beef  hide,  was  a  clasp  knife,  a  handful  of  buttons, 
a  thigh  bone  and  skull.  The  "king  of  the  mountain"  had  re- 
turned to  dust. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Patrick  Ferguson,  the  second  son  of 
James  Ferguson,  lord  of  Pitfour,  an  eminent  advocate  and 
for  twelve  years  judge  of  Scotland — at  the  age  of  fifteen  pur- 
chased a  commission  in  the  English  army  and  was  a  brave 
soldier,  but  second  only  to  Tarleton  in  cruelty.  He  invented 
a  new  species  of  rifle  that  could  be  loaded  at  the  breech  with- 
out a  ram-rod,  and  could  be  fired  seven  times  a  minute,  and 
was  the  finest  rifle  shot  in  the  British  army,  excelling  even 
the  best  frontiersmen  and  Indian  experts ;  was  also  a  fine 
pistol  shot.  At  the  battle  of  Brandywine  his  right  arm  was 
sfialt£r.ed^  but  he  practiced  sword  exercise  with  his  left  hand 
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until  he  was  a  formidable  antagonist  with  it,  and  defended 
himself  with  his  sword  until  it  broke  while  making  a  des- 
perate dash  for  freedom  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1880,  North  Carolina  celebrated  the  centennial  of  this 
battle,  which  actually  took  place  on  a  spur  of  King's  Moun- 
tain extending  into  South  Carolina,  by  unveiling  a  handsome 
granite  shaft  to  the  memory  of  her  heroes.  Thither  again 
swarmed  the  "Mecklenburg  Hornets"  in  gorgeous  uniforms 
of  scarlet  and  gold — it  will  be  remembered  that  the  county  of 
Mecklenburg  declared  itself  independent  of  Great  Britain 
May  20,  1775,  hence  its  name  of  Hornet's  Nest — and  the  men 
from  "over  tl^e  mountain"  organized  into  well  drilled 
mihtia  companies;  Atlanta  sent  troops,  as  did  also  Charles- 
ton, Columbia  and  Savannah ;  the  states  of  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see and  several  farther  north  were  represented.  In  all  ten 
thousand  came  to  witness  the  ceremonies  and  to  camp 
for  a  week  on  the  battlefield  and  have  a  grand  celebration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain. 


HISTORY  OF  GEORGIA  COLONIAL  RECORDS. 
By  Emily  Hendree  Park,  State  Regent,  Georgia. 

In  the  year  1837  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  appreciating 
the  fact  that  the  state  should  possess  every  obtainable  docu- 
ment relating  to  its  history,  sent  a  special  agent,  the  Rev.. 
Charles  W.  Howard,  to  London,  England,  to  make  a  tran- 
script of  all  records  pertaining  to  the  Georgia  colony. 

Mr.  Howard  reached  London  in  June,  1838,  and  after  con- 
siderable delay  obtained  permission  from  the  authorities  to 
do  the  work  for  which  he  came.  He  completed  the  task  and 
returned  home  early  in  February  following. 

The  Georgia  historical  society  of  Savannah  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1839,  with  J.  K.  Tefift,  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Stevens  and 
Dr.  R.  S.  Arnold,  incorporators.  The  society  from  its  organ- 
izat'on  set  to  work  to  collect  from  every  available  source,  all 
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the  documents  bearing  on  the  early  history  of  Georgia.  So 
zealous  were  they,  that  the  Georgia  legislature  made  the  so- 
ciety the  custodian  of  the  colonial  MSS. 

Dr.  William  Bacon  Stevens  was  made  the  historiographer 
of  the  society,  and  all  materials  in  its  possession  were  placed 
at  his  disposal,  to  assist  him  in  writing  a  history  of  Georgia. 
He  then  was  the  first  to  use  them. 

The  documents  copied  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Howard  com- 
menced with  1735,  and  comprised  twenty-two  vols.,  but  after- 
ward Mr.  Lemon,  the  keeper  of  her  Britannic  majesty's  state 
papers,  found  other  records  beginning  with  1732.  These,  the 
Georgia  historical  society  had  copied  at  an  expense  of  $600. 
They  made  six  vols.  more. 

The  Rev.  George  White,  the  author  of  "Historical  Collec- 
tions of  Georgia,"  was  the  next  to  use  these  documents.  He 
says  in  the  preface  of  his  book,  "the  colonial  documents, 
kindly  furnished  me  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  to  aid  in 
the  compilation  of  this  work,  have  Ueen  freely  used." 

Col.  C.  C.  Jones  next  obtained  the  use  of  the  MSS.  He 
wrote  to  the  governor,  and  also  to  the  historical  society  in 
Savannah,  suggesting  the  advisability  of  confiding  these 
colonial  records  to  the  archives  of  the  state.  This  sugges- 
tion was  acted  on,  and  the  twenty-eight  volumes  were  sent 
to  Atlanta,  and  placed  among  the  state  papers  in  the  old  capi- 
tol. 

Lastly,  Prof.  Scomp,  then  of  Oxford,  Georgia,  got  permis- 
sion from  the  legislature  to  use  them.  For  several  months 
he  tried  in  vain  to  locate  the  records.  With  the  help  of  the 
janitor,  the  volumes  were  at  last  found  among  a  pile  of  waste 
in  the  attic  of  the  old  capitol  at  Atlanta,  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  carted  to  the  crematory.  We  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance to  show  how  little  care  the  state  took  of  these 
valuable  documents. 

While  in  his  possession,  Prof.  Scomp  interested  himself  in 
an  effort  to  have^  a  thousand  copies  of  the  MSS.  printed  for 
cHstribution  among  the  principal  libraries  of  the  country,  for 
their  safer  preservation.  His  efifort  was  seconded  by  Henry 
Grady,  Major  Hanson  of  Macon,  and  Governor  Northen ; 
but  unfortunately,  on  the  very  day  of  his  interview  with  Gov- 
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ernor  Northen,  in  1891,  Prof.  Scomp's  house,  with  its  con- 
tents, was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  colonial  records  were 
reduced  to  ashes. 

In  this  way  these  valuable  documents  were  lost  to  the 
state,  and  now  the  question  is  how  shall  they  be  replaced? 

These  documents,  used  in  writing  three  excellent  histories, 
would  have  been  more  serviceable  had  they  been  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation;  but  the  vessel  in  which  they  came 
across  the  ocean  was  wrecked  off  the  Carolina  coast,  and  the 
volumes  got  wet,  which  caused  the  ink  to  fade,  and  rendered 
many  pages  entirely  illegible. 

These  records  contained  material  of  interest  relating  to  the 
social  life  and  customs  of  the  colonists,  and  also  matters  of 
family  history  of  great  importance  were  found  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  of  presidents  and  assistants,  which  have 
never  been  published  at  all. 

The  future  historian  of  Georgia  should  be  able  to  go  to 
the  fountain  head,  i.  e.,  the  original  documents,  and,  sifting 
the  mass  of  facts,  draw  his  own  comparisons  and  deductions. 

Mr.  Harden,  librarian  of  the  Georgia  historical  society, 
who  was  the  guardian  of  the  records  for  years,  and  familiar 
with  their  contents,  says :  ''I  am  satisfied  that  much  public 
history  is  contained  in  them  which  was  not  thoroughly  sifted 
by  those  who  had  access  to  the  copies,  which  were  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state,  and  which  have  been  destroyed."  He  says 
again :  ''The  state  legislature  should  appropriate  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  have  new  copies  of  all  the  records  in 
London,  relating  to  Georgia's  colonial  history,  made  at  the 
earliest  date  possible." 

The  state  owes  it  to  the  present,  as  well  as  to  the  future 
generations,  .to  replace  these  documents  arid  put  them  in 
some  permanent  form. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  of  Georgia  will  present  a  memorial  to  the 
legislature,  praying  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  procure 
a  transcript  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  colonial  history 
of  Georgia,  now  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain. 
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DECEMBER  IN  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.. 
By  Mary  Shelley  Pechin. 

"  Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 
Keeping  Vvi'atch  above  His   own." 

December  J»  Cornwallis  entered  Brunswick,  New  Jersey .- 
General  Washington  retreated,  destroying  the  bridge  over" 
the  Raritan,  1776. 

December    2*    General  Eee  crossed  the  Hudson  and  con- 
tinued his  march  to  Morristown.    The  New  Jersey  legislature 
having   wandered   from   place   to   place,   dissolved,   ''leaving; 
each  member  to  look  for  his  own  safety,"   1776.     War  de- 
clared between  England  and  Holland,  1780. 

December    3,   Washington  reached  Trenton,  1776. 

December  4*  Lafayette  appointed  to  command  a  division 
of  the  army,  1777.  General  Washington  bade  farewell  to  his 
officers,  1783. 

December  5*  Washington,  having  been. informed  by  Lydia 
Darrah  of  an  intended  surprise  by  General  Howe,  drew  up  his 
troops  at  White  Marsh  and  frustrated  the  attempt,  1777. 

December    6*    Battle  of  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Philadelphia, 

-^777- 

December  7.  Franklin  reached  France  in  the  ''Reprisal," 
1776.  Washington  established  winter  quarters  at*  Morris- 
town,  1779. 

December  8»  W^ashington  crossed  the  Delaware  at  Tren- 
ton, 1776. 

December  9*  British  defeated  at  battle  of  Great  Bridge,. 
Virginia,  1775. 

December  iO*  The  Americans  made  a  raid  on  Long  Island, 
1777. 

December  it*    Washington  reached  Valley  Forge,  1777. 
"Valor  consists   in  the   power   of   self-recovery." 

December  \2*  Washington  implored  congress  for  reinforce- 
ments, 1776. 
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December  13*  General  Lee  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 1776. 

Decembef  J4«  The  British  evacuated  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  1782. 

December  J 5*  Washington  wrote  of  his  deep  regret  over 
the  capture  of  Lee,  by  the  British,  1776. 

December  t6*  Tea  thrown  overboard  in   Boston  Harbor, 

1773. 

"The  cargo  came,  and  who  could  blame 

If  Indiaivs  seized  the  tea, 
And  chest  by  chest  let  down  the  same 

Into  the  laughing  sea?" 

December  J 7.  British  captured  Vincennes,  1778.  Wash- 
ington, having  been  adopted  into  the  ''Society  of  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick,"  wrote :  "I  accept  with  singular  pleasure 
the  ensign  of  so  worthy  a  fraternity — a  society  distinguished 
for  the  firm  adherence  of  its  members  to  the  glorious  cause 
in  which  we  are  embarked,"  1781. 

December  18.  North  Carolina  completed  her  constitution, 
1776.  Washington  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  nation's 
thanksgiving,  1777. 

December  19*  General  Washington  and  his  troops  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  A'^alley  Forge,  1777. 

December  20«  Washington  once  more  begged  for  aid  for 
his  army,  1777. 

December  2\*  Washington  congratulated  the  army  on  the 
arrival  of  a  French  ship  with  abundant  supplies,  1777. 

December  22»  Hancock,  president  of  congress,  wrote  to 
Washington  his  wish  that  God  would  crown  with  success 
his  attack  on  Boston,  1775. 

December  23 »  General  George  AVashington  resigned  his 
commission  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army, 
1783. 

December  24.  Washington  wrote  to  congress  of  the  alarm- 
ing distress  among  the  troops.  In  the  meantime  all  was 
mirth  among  the  British  in  gay  New  York,  1776. 

December  25*  .Washing-ton  with  his  army  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware a  few  miles  above  Trenton,  1776. 
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"On  Christmas  day  in  seventy-six, 

Our  ragged  troops  with  bayonets  fixed, 

For  Trenton  marched  away. 
The  Delaware  see!  the  boats  below, 
The  light  obscured  by  hail  and  snow. 

But  no  sign  of  dismay." 

December  26.   Battle  of  Trenton. 

"Until  that  hour  the  life  of  the  United  States  flicked  like  a  dying 
flame.     That  victory  turned  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning." 

December  27*  Congress  made  Washington  military  dicta- 
tor, 1776. 

December  28*  Washington  wrote :  "If  the  militia  of  New 
Jersey  will  lend  a  hand,  I  hope  and  expect  to  rescue  their 
country,"  1776. 

December  29*   British  captured  Savannah,  Georgia,  1778. 

December  30*  Howe  offered  pardon  to  all  rebels  who  would 
lav  down  their  arms,  1776. 

December  3t*  Battle  at  Quebec,  Canada.  General  Mont- 
gomery killed;  Arnold  wounded,  1775.  British  burned  Nor- 
folk, 1776. 

"  Thus  Freedom,  on  the  bitter  blast,       ^ 
The  ventures   of  thy  seed  we  cast. 
And  trust  to  warmer  sun  and  rain 
To  swell  the  germs  and  fill  the  grain." 


li 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  FLAG. 

To  THE  District  oe  Coeumbia  Society,  Sons  oe  the 
American  Revoeution. — In  conformity  with  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  society  April  23rd,  1900,  to  present  silk  flags 
to  the  school  children  of  our  island  possessions,  viz :  Manila, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  and  to  stimulate  a  local  and  national 
interest  in  the  annual  celebration  of  June  14th  as  ''Flag  Day;" 
the  undersigned  herewith  present  the  report  of  the  ''Flag 
Committee." 

The  American  flags  purchased  by  Mr.  W.  D.  McLean,  the 
secretary  of  this  society,  from  the  manufacturers  in  Newark, 
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New  Jersey,  were  forwarded  to  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  inspected  by  the  committee  before  shipment 
to  their  respective  destinations.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Colher  Piatt,  of  New  York,  president  of 
the  United  States  express  company,  franks  were  given  on 
two  consignments  from  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  one  from  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  to  New  York.  Col.  Dudley  Evans,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Wells,  Fargo  company's  ex- 
press, franked  them  from  Kansas  City  to  San  Francisco. 
Col.  Charles  Bird,  quartermaster.  United  States  army,  fur- 
nished transportation  for  the  remaining  distances. 

The  flags  were  sent  as  follows:  i,ooo  to  Col.  Charles  R. 
Greenleaf,  Manila;  150  to  Mr.  W.  O.  Atwater,  secretary  of 
the  Hawaiian  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  secretary  of  this  committee  secured  a  donation  of  500 
flag  cards  from  Lawton  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  these, 
with  350  small  flags,  were  forwarded  to  Porto  Rico,  to  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Russell  B.  Harrison,  San  Juan. 

Mr.  Pluff,  general  superintendent  of  the  Chesapeake  divi- 
sion of  Adams  Express  company,  very  kindly  allowed  us  a 
rebate  on  the  donation  from  Chicago,  and  Mr.  William  C. 
Johnson,  general  agent  of  the  United  States  express  com- 
pany, likewise  favored  us  on  the  flags  from  Newark  to  Wash- 
ington. Thus  twenty  thousand  miles  of  transportation  were 
given  us,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  gentlemen  named,  with- 
out cost  to  this  society. 

The  following  commuoication  has  been  received  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Hawaiian  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution : 

HoNoivUi^u,  H.  I.,  June  14th,  igoo. 
I  regret  that  both  letter  and  flags  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  dis- 
tribution on  the  14th  instant.  They  will  however  be  in  time  for  the 
4th  of  July,  and  already  some  of  them  have  been  distributed  among 
the  school  children  as  suggested  by  you.  Permit  me  to  thank  you 
in  the  name  of  our  society,  for  the  kind  forethought  in  sending  them. 
That  they  are  fully  appreciated  and  the  children  well  pleased  goes 
without  saying.  Yours  very  truly, 

W.  O.  Atwater, 

Secretary. 
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Col.  Charles  R.  Greenleaf  has  advised  us  that  the  flags  were 
received  and  that  they  were  turned  over  for  distribution  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Manila,  on  the  4th  of 
July. 

The  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  committee  called  upon 
the  Hon.  Commissioner  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  relative  to  the 
local  observance  of  June  14th,  "Flag  Day."  Commissioner 
Macfarland  said  that  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  call  the 
special  attenftion  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  schools 
to  a  proper  observance  of  the  same  in  all  the  public  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  police  department,  fire  de- 
partment and  harborriiaster's  department  all  co-operated  in 
displaying  the  national  ensign  on  this  occasion. 

The  most  elaborate  exercises  held  by  any  of  the  public 
schools  occurred  at  Fort  Stevens,  by  the  children  of  the 
Brightwood  school ;  Compatriot  William  V.  Cox,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  this  society,  presiding :  the  Hon.  John  Hay, 
secretary  of  state,  being  present,  also  Gen.  T.  N.  Vincent, 
president,  and  a  number  of  members  of  our  society.  The 
program  consisted  in  an  address  by  Dr.  Pettis,  raising  of  the 
flag  by  Mrs.  Rosa  Wright  Smith,  daughter  sixth  corps,  and  a 
daughter  of  the  American  Revolution ;  recitations  and  songs 
by  the  children;  music  for  the  occasion  being  furnished  by 
the  band  from  the  United  States  soldiers'  home.  It  is  in- 
tended to  have  annual  patriotic  exercises  at  Fort  Stevens  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  flag  on 
June  14th,  ''Flag  Day." 

The  officers  of  the  steamboat  companies,  and  steamers  and 
vessels  in  the  harbor,  were  decorated ;  and  we  are  indebted 
to  the  harbor  master  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  matter. 

Compatriot  George  W.  Baird,  superintendent  of  the  state, 
war  and  navy  btiilding,  and  a  member  of  this  society,  had 
the  large  garrison  flag — which  under  army  regulations,  is 
only  hoisted  on  important  occasions — displayed  on  the  state, 
war  and  navy  building,  and  provided  the  building  northwest 
corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  17th  street  with  a  na- 
tional ensign  for  this  occasion.  A  number  of  the  large 
business   houses   in   this   city  were   adorned   with   American 
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flags,  and  most  persons  wore  small  flags.     The  following  ex- 
pressions have  been  received : 

Exe:cutivk  Oi^]?ice,  Commissioners  or  the  District  of  Col., 

June  13th,  1900. 
I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  flag  which  I   shall  be  sure  to  wear 
June    14th.     If   you    desire    I    will    ask    the    other    commissioners    to 
authorize  a  more  formal  statement  to  the  public. 

Sincerely  yours^ 

Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland, 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Executive  Office,  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Col. 
Your   courteous    letter   enclosing   two    small   flags,    one    for    Com- 
misoner   Beach  and  one   for  myself,  to  be   worn  "Flag  Day,"  June 
14th,  was  duly  and  gratefully  received. 

(Commissioner  Beach  desires  me  to  thank  you  for  the  same;  and  to 
say  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  wear  it  on  "Flag  Day;"  and  I  assure 
you  that  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  do  likewise.  Thanking 
you  for  your  thoughtful  courtesy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  W.  Ross, 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  small  silk  flag  was  sent  the  President,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  wear  it  on  "Flag  Day;"  the  following  ac- 
knowledgment was  received : 

Executive  Mansion,  June  13th,  1900. 
Your  letter  of  the   12th  inst.,   with  enclosures,  has  been  received, 
and   I   have   taken   pleasure   in   bringing   it   to   the   attention    of  the 
President.     Thanking  you  in  the  President's  behalf  for  the  courtesy 
extended  to  him,  believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  B.  Cortelyou, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 
The  President  wore  this  flag  on  "Flag  Day." 

War  Department,  June  14th,  1900. 
The   Secretary  of  War  directs   me  to   express   his   appreciation  of 
your  courtesy  in  sending  him  the  small  American  flag,   and  he  will 
take  pleasure  in  displaying  it  with  patriotic  feeling. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  S.  Coursey, 
Private  Secretary. 
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Tri^asury  Di;partment,  Oj^i^ice  oif  the;  S:ecRE:TARY. 
The  subject  is  a  meritorious  one  and  has  my  cordial  approval. 

Lyman  J.  Gage, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

War  De:partme:nt,  Office  oe  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  June  13,  igoo. 
I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  flag  and  to  express  my  sin- 
cere thanks  for  the  courteous  remembrance,  in  sending  same. 

Assuring  you  of  my  entire  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  your  com- 
mittee to  set  aside  a  day  in  which  suitable  exercises  may  be  held 
in  honor  of  "Old  Glory." 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  D.  MeikIvEjohn, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

Oeeice  oe  Surgeon  GenErae,  Marine  Hospitae  Service. 
So  far  as  this  bureau  is  concerned  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  day  by  the  display  of  our  largest  flag  over 
the  building  and  such  other  flags  as  we  are  able  to  find. 

Respectfully, 

WaIvTER  Wyman, 
Surgeon  General,  M.  H.  S. 

1325  i6th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  thank  you  for  the  flags.     We  will  wear  them  with  pleasure  and 
display  our  flag  on  "Flag  Day." 

Very  truly  yours, 

AeEx.  Mackay-Smith. 

Georgetown  University,  June  11,  1900. 
It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  co-operate  with 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  to  secure  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  "Flag  Day."  John  D.  Whitney, 

President. 

Oeeice  oe  the  Mayor,  Phieadeephia,  June  6,  igoo. 
Mayor  Ashbridge  directs  me  to  say  that  it  will  give  him  pleasure 
to  call  attention  to  your  request  to  decorate  on  "Flag  Day." 

Secretary  to  the  Mayor. 


Mayor's  Oeeice,  Baetimore,  June  6,  igoo. 
I  shall  direct  the  flag  to  be  displayed  on  public  buildings  and  ad- 
vise our  community  to  respect  the  day  and  give  general  display  of  the 
flag.  Thomas  G.  Hays, 

Mayor. 
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Army  and  Navy  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 
Our   chapter  heartily   concurs    in   the    resolution    of  your    Society 
pertaining  to  the  celebration  of  "Flag  Day." 

T.  E.  Borden, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Fowler,  who  is  connected  with  the  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution,  writes  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
movement  but  regretting  that  most  of  the  children  have  left 
the  city  for  their  vacation. 

Circular  letters,  copy  herewith,  were  mailed  to  nearly  all 
the  forenamed  persons  and  the  replies  are  very  encouraging. 
Washington,  the  capital  city  of  the  nation,  must  not  be  be- 
hind the  other  great  cities  of  the  country.  No  occasion  is 
more  fitting  for  a  celebration,  or  more  national  in  character, 
than  ''Flag  Day." 

Your  committee  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Spurgeon,  of 
the  Washington  Post,  and  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Noyes,  of  the 
Evening  Star,  for  their  kindness  in  giving  the  movement  their 
hearty  sympathy,  so  essential  to  the  success  of  a  movement 
of  this  character. 

The  co-operation,  as  indicated  by  the  foregoing,  has  caused 
the  committee  to  anticipate  a  more  complete  observance  of 
''Flag  Day,"  1901.  To  that  end  the  best  efforts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
will,  no  doubt,  be  extended  thus  to  second  the  action  of  the 
permanent  flag  committee  of  the  National  Society  coupled 
with  the  efforts  of  the  American  Flag  Association, — com- 
posed of  "all  the  members  of  all  the  patriotic  societies  in 
the  country," — "in  fostering  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
honoring,  the  flag  of  our  country,  and  preventing  it  from 
desecration,"  as  contemplated  by  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  congress  of  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  in  April,  1897. 

The  deep  interest  manifested  by  the  National  Society  is 
apparent  from  the  reports  of  its  permanent  flag  committee, 
as  published  in  the  year  book  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
years  1898,  1899  and  1900,  copies  of  which  now  form  part  of 
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the  library  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Society.     The  reports 
deserve  to  be  read  by  compatriots  of  the  Society. 

It  is  due  to  Compatriot  Henry  Whitefield  Samson,  the 
secretary  of  this  committee,  that  mentiton  be  made  in  this 
report,  of  his  intelligent  and  indefatigable  exertions  connect- 
ed with  the  execution  of  the  resolution  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Society  herein  cited. 

Thomas  M.  Vincknt, 
Presidtmt  D.  C.  Society,  S.  A.  R.,  Chairman. 
Henry  Whitefield  Samson, 

Secretary. 


District  o^  Columbia  Society,  Sons  oe  the 
American  Revolution,  June  ii,  1900. 

At  the  monthly  meeting,  April  23,  1900,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
officers  of  this  society  request  the  commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  schools,  and  other  school 
officials  to  recognize  in  some  public  manner  "Flag  Day"   (June  14). 

Accordingly  the  committee,  duly  appointed  in  conformity  with  the 
foregoing,  hereby  respectfully  and  earnestly  invites  the  attention  of 
the  honorable  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  fore- 
going expressed  patriotic  desire  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  the  hope  that  the  honorable 
commissioners  will  exert  their  influence  to  the  end  that  "Flag  Day," 
June  14,  annually,  may  meet  with  a  wide  public  sentiment  in  honor 
of  the  flag,  through  its  general  display  on  all  public  buildings, 
business  houses,  and  private  residences;  also  through  other  patriotic 
observances,  however  brief,  by  the  public  schools. 

Such  action  will  second  the  efforts  of  the  American  Flag  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  the  several  flag  committees  appointed  by  numer- 
ous patriotic  societies  of  the  land,  in  its  object  to  co-ordinate  the 
efforts  of  all  the  flag  committees  in  "fostering  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  honoring  the  flag  of  our  country,"  as  contemplated  by  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  congress  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  April,  1897. 

Thomas  M.  Vincent, 
President  D.  C.  Society,  S.  A.  R.,  Chairman. 
W.  J.  Rhees, 


Marcus  Benjamin, 
Wallace  Donald  McLean, 


Henry  Whiteei'eld  Samson, 

Secretary  of  the  Flag  Committee, 

2423  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
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THE  BLOSSOMING  OF  THE  FLAG. 
Junk  14,  1900. 

By  Lucy  E.  Learning  Taylor. 

A  liberty  seed  was  planted  one  day 

Three  hundred  years  ago. 
A  cup  of  a  mayflower  brought  it  here; 
It  came  in  the  winter  so  dark  and  drear, 

'Twas  planted  'mid  ice  and  snow. 

The  soil  was  hard,  and  the  hills  were  steep, 

The  -winds  blew  fierce  and  wild; 
But  the  seed  was  alive  and  grew  apace, 
It  lifted  its  head  with  stately  grace. 

While  Freedom  looked  down  and  smiled. 

It  grew  toward  heaven  'till  it  caught  the  blue, 

And  stars  came  down  to  see; 
Then  sky  and  stars   and  dawn   so   red. 

United  to  bless  the  tree, 
For  lifted  high  above  its  head 

Was  our  banner  of  the  free. 

To-day  a  million  liberty  flowers 

Are  floating  from  tree  and  spar. 
Like  Aaron's  rod,  they  have  blossomed  out. 
Have  put  oppression  and  wrong  to  rout, 

And  have  lost  not  a  single  star. 

They  float  far  out  across  the  seas 

On  bright  Manila  bay. 
They  are  fanned  by  many  a  tropic  breeze, 
They  blossom  where  Arctic  winters  freeze. 

And   skies   are   bright   with   boreal  "day. 

God  save  for  aye,  the  flower  that  came 

To  bless  the  liberty  tree. 
Let  earth  rejoice  as  it  floats  on  high. 
And  Freedom  sing  as  the  people  cry, 

"Hurrah  for  the  flag  that  makes  us  free. 

'The  flag  that  grew  on  the  liberty  tree!'" 
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BECKY  BATES. 

By  Augusta  L.  Hanchett. 

The  trump  of  fame,  and  the  poet's  pen, 
These  fitly  blazon  the  deeds  of  men; 
But  scorn  not  the  tale  in  humble  verse 


i* 


Of  laughing  maids,  that  I  here  rehearse. 
'Twas  a  madcap  freak  but  saved  the  town 
Of  Scituate  when  the  ship  came  down. 
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"La  Hogue,"  a  warship,  to  raid  the  bay, 

And  burn  the  craft  that  in  harbor  lay. 

These  boats  of  flour  held  the  winter's  store, 

Their  loss  meant  hunger,  and  hardships  sore, 

But  a  merry  girl  with  twinkling  eye 

Had  the  wit  to  make  those  Britons  fly. 

'Twas  eighteen  twelve,  when  the  fight  was  fought, 

That  lesson  second  to  England  taught. 

"La  Hogue"  came  into  the  little  bay, 

The  men  were  scattered,  and  far  away; 

But  Becky  Bates  saw  it  anchor  fast, 

lAnd  lower  its  boats  to  the  very  last, 

Saw  broad  backed  men  lift  the  flashing  oar, 

And  then  she  waited  to  see  no  more; 

She  cried  to  her  half-grown  sister:  "Run, 

Bring  from  their  places  the  fife  and  drum." 

A  moment — and  then  a  loud  tattoo 

And  shrill  of  fife  sped  across  the  blue. 

The  men  who  bent  to  the  straining  oar 

Paused,  looked  and  listened,  and  turned  from  shore. 

And  scrambled  fast  up  their  vessel's  side. 

To  put  to  sea  with  the  rising  tide. 

For  they  thought  at  least  a  thousand  men 

Stood  ready  to  shoot  them,  there  and  then. 

While  Becky  with  laughter  nearly  mute 

Could  scarcely  blow  them  a  last  salute, 

From  Yankee  Doodle  they  sped  away. 

And  came  no  more  to  the  quiet  bay. 

Deeds  less  than  Becky's  make  heroes  now. 

When  each  man  circles  his  brazen  brow 

With  laurels  torn  from  the  hand  of  Fame, 

And  grasped  while  smirching  his  brother's  name. 

Once  buxom  Becky  is  here  no  more, 

And  mists  shroud  darkly  life's  further  shore. 

While  bubbles  blown  in  this  careless  rhyme. 

Will  never  ripple  the  stream  of  time. 


MRS.  J.  HERON  CROSMAN. 

Mrs.  J.  Heron  Crosman  has  been  deeply,  lovingly  inter- 
ested in  the  National  Society  of  the  Datighters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  from  its  inception.  When  the  vice-president, 
first  in  charge  of  organization,  was  sent  to  form  a  chapter  in 
New  York,  the  initial  meetings  were  held  at  Mrs.  Crosman's 
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house  and  the  proposed  members  were  entertained  by  her. 
From  these  beginnings  grew  the  great  army  of  over  four 
thousand  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  New 
York — the  banner  state. 

Mrs.  Crosman  was  the  fourth  member  from  New  York 
and  her  national  number  is  262.  Her  distinguished  services 
were  fittingly  recognized  when,  in  1900,  she  was  elected  vice- 
president-general  to  represent  the  Empire  State  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  society.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Continental  Hall 
committee  and  of  the  magazine  committee. 

Among  her  ancestors,  who  won  renown  in  colonial  and 
Revolutionary  times,  is  Elihew  Hall,  who  served  as  lieuten- 
ant, captain  and  colonel,  receiving  his  commission  as  colonel 
of  the  Susquehanna  battalion  in  1778.  He  was  descended 
from  Richard  Hall,  Norfolk,  England,  who  settled  in  Cecil 
county,  Maryland. 

John  Harris,  another  of  Mrs.  Crosman's  colonial  fore- 
fathers, came  from  Yorkshire,  England,  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  married  Esther  Say,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  inti- 
mate friend,  Edward  Shippen,  provincial  secretary.  He 
brought  his  bride  to  Dauphin,  then  a  wilderness.  No  other 
white  man  had  ever  been  here  when  he  came  in  all  the  daunt- 
less courage  of  the  pioneer.  The  lovely  Susquehanna  bore 
upon  its  waters  only  the  birch  canoes  of  the  Indians.  Find- 
ing that  Mr.  Harris  never  harmed  them,  the  Indians,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Six  Nations,  became  his  friends.  One  day,  a 
band  of  hostile  red  men,  who  had  been  down  the  river  on  a 
riotous  expedition,  seized  Mr.  Harris,  tied  him  to  a  tree  and, 
with  shrill  whoops,  prepared  to  burn  him.  His  friends,  the 
Indians,  who  lived  across  the  river,  rescued  him.  When  John 
Harris  came  to  die,  he  requested  to  be  buried  under  the 
memorable  mulberry  tree  to  which  he  had  been  tied.  The 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  still  standing  and  there  his  remains  re- 
pose. Many  stories  showing  the  rare  courage  of  his  wife, 
Esther  Say,  are  preserved  in  the  family  annals.  The  house 
was  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  the  gate  of  which  was,  one 
night,  accidentally  left  open.  An  officer,  wearing  his  regi- 
mentals, was  seated  at  table  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris.  An 
Indian  thrust  his  gun  through  one  of  the  port  holes  and  fired 
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at  the  officer.  The  musket  flashed;  Mrs.  Harris  instantly 
blew  out  the  candle  before  he  could  fire  again  and  thus  se- 
cured the  safety  of  her  guest.  On  another  occasion,  a  maid 
servant  took  to  the  garret  a  lighted  candle  without  a  candle- 
stick. On  her  return,  in  answer  to  a  question,  she  said  that 
she  had  left  it  burning  stuck  in  a  barrel  of  flaxseed.  Mrs. 
Harris  knew  that  it  was  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  without 
a  word  to  any  one  hastened  to  the  garret  and  cautiously  re- 
moved the  candle  from  .its  dangerous  position. 

-Their  son,  John  Harris,  the  founder  of  Harrisburg,  was 
one  of  the  active  and  energetic  men  of  his  day.  He  con- 
veyed, to  the  commissioners,  the  four  acres  on  capitol  hill, 
where  the  state  buildings  now  stand.  He  was  an  ardent  pa- 
triot, who  as  soon  as  independence  was  declared  hastened  to 
offer  to  the  government  a  loan  of  £3,000.  Of  this,  owing  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  after  the  war,  he  realized  but 
a  small  fraction.  In  a  letter  to  Colonel  James  Wilson,  he 
writes :  'T  am  willing  to  send  all  the  sons  I  have  to  serve  their 
country.  My  sons  will  not  presume  t6  Disobey  my  Direc- 
tions— advising  with  them,  I  think  not  necessary."  (The  sons 
alluded  to  served  with  distinction;  one  fell  before  Quebec.) 
Again  he  wrote :  "Our  all  is  at  stake  and  we  must  act  with 
spirit.  I  shall  let  my  son  Johnney  goe  cheerfully  in  the  ser- 
vice anywhere  in  America.  To-morrow,  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Paxtang  Township  will  pay  abt  £130,  at  least,  to  the  Re- 
lief of  the  distressed  People  of  Boston." 

Brave  heart  and  true !  That  spared  neither  son  nor  money 
when  country  called  !    No  wonder  success  followed  ! 

In  1734,  Charles  and  Eleanor  Maclay,  with  an  ancestral 
record  behind  them  of  fighting  forefathers  on  many  a  famous 
field,  came  to  give,  to  the  new  country,  sons  who  should  serve 
it  equally  well  in  its  hour  of  need  both  in  the  ranks  and  in  the 
council  hall.  Their  son  Wilham,  the  great-grandfather  of 
Mrs.  Crosman,  was  famous  as  a  lawyer,  a  jurist,  a  soldier  and 
a  statesman.  He  aided  the  shipment  of  troops  for  the  con- 
tinental army,  marched  with  the  "associates,"  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  was  elected  to  the  first  senate  of  the  United  States.  His 
diary,  giving  details  of  the  important  debates  of  the  senate, 
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is  a  unique  manuscript,  showing  literary  taste  and  scholarly 
attainment. 

Captain  Samuel  Fisher,  another  Revolutionary  hero  from 
whom  Mrs.  Crosman  claims  descent,  was  captain  in  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  of  Northumberland  county.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Gulph  Mill,  December  ii,  1777,  and  sent  to 
Philadelphia  by  the  British.  His  young  wife,  Mary  Crosure, 
leaving  her  three  young  children,  rode  a  hundred  miles  to 
Philadelphia,  taking  a  compass,  a  pistol  and  a  negro  servant 
with  her.  Her  beauty,  pluck  and  pleading  so  impressed  the 
British  officer  that  he  consented  to  the  captain's  exchange. 
This  took  place  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish commissioners  at  New  York. 

Mrs.  Crosman  was  Miss  Ellen  Hall,  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam M.  and  Ellen  (Campbell)  Hall.  Mr.  J.  Heron  Crosman, 
whose  wife  she  is,  is  a  member  of  an  old  West  Point  family. 
He  is  the  son  of  Major-general  George  H.  Crosman,  who 
served  his  country  with  such  renown,  during  the  Black 
Hawk,  Florida,  Mexican  and  Civil  wars. 

Besides  being  an  honored  and  beloved  Daughter  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Mrs.  Crosman  is  a  Colonial  Dame  and 
promoter  of  the  Society  of  the  Children  of  the  American 
Revolution.  A  beautiful  home  life  is  her  crowning  happi- 
ness. 


FIVE  ORIGINAL  DAUGHTERS. 

Pawtucket  Chapter  is  the  banner  chapter  in  Rhode  Island 
for  ''real  daughters"  of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  On  the  ist 
of  December,  1899,  five  were  enrolled.  A  few  days  later 
Amy  Nichols  Wood  was  removed  by  death. 

Miss  Hannah  Spaulding  became  our  first  "real  daugh- 
ter." She  was  born  in  1808,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Na- 
thaniel and  Thankful  (Whipple)  Spaulding.  Her  father  was 
a  member  of  the  Smithfield  rangers,  and  served  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  In  December  the  members  of  the  board  of 
management  called  on  her  and  presented  the  souvenir  spoon. 
She  resides  in  the  Spaulding  homestead,  which  was  built  by 
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her  grandfather  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  ago. 
Here  she  has  dwelt  ninety  years,  Hving  a  useful  and  honored 
Hfe. 

Aside  from  her  deafness  one  would  scarcely  imagine  her 
to  be  eighty,  so  elastic  her  movements  and  keen  her  faculties. 
She  wrote  her  autograph  in  the  registrar's  book  in  a  clear 
and  distinct  hand. 


Miss  Hannah    Spaulding. 


She  owns  several  heirlooms.  Among  them  was  a  large 
iron  mess-pot.  It  was  customary  when  a  company  was  mus- 
tered out  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 'for  every 
soldier  to  take  the  mess  kettle  he  had  used.  Her  father's, 
however,  was  missing  and  he  took  instead  one  that  had  be- 
longed to  a  British  officer  in  Newport. 

For  several  years  Miss  Spaulding  taught  the  village  school, 
which  she  cheerfully  rehnquished  on  the  death  of  her  brother 
and  sister,  and  assumed  the  care  of  their  orphan  children, 
bringing  them  up  to  useful  and  honored  lives. 
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Mrs.  Judith  E.  Van  Doorn  is  the  second  of  our  ''real 
daughters."  She  was  born  in  Harrington,  Rhode  Island,  1819, 
being  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Eleanor  (Chace)  Short. 
She  has  resided  in  Providence  over  forty'  years,  celebrating 
her  golden  wedding  ten  years  ago.  Her  husband,  Henry  E. 
Van  Doorn,  died  within  five  years. 

Her  father  was  born  in  Barrington,  Rhode  Island,  in  1755,. 


Mrs.  Judith  E).  Van  Doorn. 


11 


and  died  in  1836.  He  enlisted  as  a  drummer  boy,  serving 
with  Col.  Archibald's  and  Col.  James  Williams'  regiments. 

Mrs.  Van  Doorn  united  with  this  chapter  in  1899.  At  that 
lime  the  officers  called  on  her  and  presented  her  the  souvenir 
spoon.  With  the  exception  of  her  eyesight  we  found  her 
a  well-preserved  woman.  Her  memory  is  very  retentive,  she 
entertaining  us  with  several  personal  reminiscences  of  her 
father  while  serving  us  with  tea. 

She   mentioned    that   he   was   with   Washington   when   he 
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crossed  the  Delaware,  and  often  showed  his  children  the  boat 
in  which  he  sat.  He  was  also  encamped  with  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge,  and  alluded  many  times  to  the  sufferings 
endured  by  the  soldiers  while  there,  when  they  kept  in  the 
tracks  of  their  comrades  by  following  the  blood  stains  on 
the  snow  where  they  had  marched. 

When  his  children  were  little  they  were  marched  to  bed  by 
the  tattoo  of  his  drum. 


Mrs.  Abby  Frances  Barney. 


Mrs.  Abby  Frances  Barney  is  the  third  daughter  of  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  to  join  our  society,  she  entering  on  the 
recommendation  of  another  "real  daughter,"  Mrs.  Van 
Doom,  rather  an  unusual  circumstance. 

Mrs.  Barney  was  born  in  Swanzey,  Massachusetts,  in  1807, 
marrying  Capt.  Edwin  Barney.  Her  father  was  born  in 
Swanzey  in  1756,  and  died  in  1810.  He  was  a  sergeant  in 
Col.  Christopher  Lippitt's  regiment,  serving  with  the  conti- 
nental army  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  As  her  father  died 
36 
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when  she  was  three  years  of  age,  she  can  give  no  personal 
reminiscences  of  him. 

The  board  of  management  called  on  her  in  May,  1899,  and 
presented  her  the  souvenir  spoon,  and,  although  blind,  deaf 
and  lame,  she  still  retains  her  mental  faculties  and  was  a  most 
interesting  conversationaHst.  As  she  could  not  see,  Mrs. 
Park  explained  that  the  spinning  wheel  was  on  the  handle  of 
the  spoon  and  the  flag  twisted  around  it.  She  quickly 
grasped  the  idea  and  remarked  that  it  was  a  very  appropriate 
symbol  for  our  society.  She  entertained  us  all,  her  conversa- 
tion indicating  that  she  had  led  a  useful  and  Christian  hfe. 
She  insisted  on  all  remaining  to  supper,  and  when  parting 
invoked  her  blessing  on  all. 

Mrs.  Amy  Nichols  Wood  was  our  fourth  daughter.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Nichols,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth 
Nichols,  and  was  born  in  Rice  City,  Coventry,  November  4, 
1805,  marrying  Squire  G.  Wood  in  1822,  with  whom  she  lived 
nearly  sixty-seven  years.  Her  father  served  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  member  of  the  alarm  company  that 
appeared  at  Daniel  Morrill's  in  1777.  The  records  mention 
that  he  contributed  one  pound  and  eight  shillings  toward  a 
fund  for  raising  a  division.  Mrs.  Wood  celebrated  her  94th 
birthday  at  her  home  in  Greene,  Rhode  Island.  Four  gen- 
erations were  present,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  our  chapter. 
The  colonial  drum  corps  was  present  and  played  old-fash- 
ioned and  patriotic  airs.  Mrs.  Wood  received  her  guests  in 
the  parlor.  She  sat  in  an  old-fashioned  chair  over  150  years 
old.  Her  hair  was  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  Martha  Wash- 
ington and  held  in  place  by  a  comb  200  years  old.  She  was 
attired  in  a  brown  copper  plat'e  dress  interwoven  with  bright 
red  vines  and  flowers  ;  this  was  over  150  years  old  and  showed 
that  it  had  been  well  cared  for  by  its  former  owners. 

Around  her  neck  was  a  lace  kerchief  and  brooch  that  had 
belonged  to  a  former  generation.  The  American  flag  was 
placed  in  the  corner  back  of  her,  and  its  graceful  folds  en- 
circled her  shoulders,  making  an  appropriate  background  for 
her  silver  head.  Standing  by  her  side  was  her  son,  Jonathan, 
"jy  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Wood  was  tall  and  very  erect,  and 
seemed  in  the  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties.  She  insisted 
on  coming  to  the  table  with  the  officers  of  our  chapter,  and 
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invited  our  regent,  Mrs.  Park,  to  cut  and  distribute  the  birth- 
day cake.  Here  she  entertained  us  with  old-time  reminis- 
cences, describing  her  father's  travels  with  his  regiment  in 
the  wilds  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Rattlesnakes 
were  then  so  numerous  that  the  soldiers  dared  not  leave  the 
path  lest  they  be  stung.  During  their  journey  they  killed 
hundreds  of  them. 


Mrs.  Amy  Nichols  Wood. 

After  the  reception  we  visited  the  old  Wood  homestead  in 
the  rear  of  her  present  home,  and  occupied  by  her  during  the 
summer.  The  house  was  erected  in  an  almost  wilderness 
over  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a  small,  low-storied  struc- 
ture, with  a  large  stone  chimney,  its  beams  extending  into  the 
rooms.  It  contains  a  living  room,  two  small  bed-rooms,  and 
a  loft  in  which  one  can  hardly  stand  erect,  yet  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wood  and  eight  children  resided  here  for  many  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  Mrs.  Wood  expressed  a  desire 
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that  we  should  come  again  soon,  but  in  less  than  a  month 
she  was  stricken  by  death,  and  her  remains  now  rest  with 
those  of  her  Revolutionary  ancestors. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Frances  Langkly  is  the  fifth  of  our  "real 
daughters,"  as  well  as  the  youngest.  She  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  in   1829,  being  the  youngest  child  of 


Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Frances  Langley. 

a  third  wife.  Her  father,  Simeon  Wheeler,  was  born  in 
Providence  in  1757,  and  died  in  1836,  having  served  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Rhode  Island  militia.  Her  recollection  of  him  is 
very  dim,  as  he  died  when  his  daughter  was  about  three  years 
of  age.  She  appears  in  good  health,  and  she  and  Mrs.  Van 
Doom  were  present  at  our  last  annual  meeting. 

All  of  these  ladies  expressed  great  interest  in  the  national 
society,  and  desired  us  to  extend  their  thanks  for  the  souve- 
nir spoons  and  the  kindly  interest  manifested  in  them. — 
Emily  Le  B.  Goodrich,  Historian. 


REVOLUTIONARY  RECORDS. 

This  department  is  intended  for  hitherto  unpublished  or  practically 
inaccessible  records  of  patriots  of  the  War  of  American  Independ- 
ence, which  records  may  be  helpful  to  those  desiring  admission  lo 
the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  to  the 
registrars  of  the  chapters.  Such  data  will  be  gladly  received  by  the 
editor  of  this  magazine. 


Some  Heroes  oe  the  Battee  oe  King's  Mountain. 
From  Manuscript  of  David  Vance,  written  in  1799. 

Capt.  David  Vance,  Gen.  Joseph  McDowell,  Robert  Henry, 
Gideon  Lewis,  Col.  Shelby,  Col.  Sevier,  Col.  Cleveland,  Col.  Hern- 
don;  Daniel  Smith,  afterwards  colonel,  Thomas  Lytle,  Robert  Pat- 
ton,  J.  McDowell,  of  the  Pleasant  Garden,  John  Carson,  afterward 
colonel,  William  Davidson,  Ben  Davidson — all  appointed  to  take 
care  of  Whig  stock;  James  Jack  and  Archibald  Nail — news  bearers 
over  Yellow  Mountain  to  Shelby;  Joseph  Dobson  and  James  Mc- 
Koy — news  bearers  to  Cleveland  and  Herndon;  Col.  Ben  Cleveland; 
Robert  Cleveland  and  Gideon  Lewis — news  bearers  from  Cleveland 
to  Shelby;  Col.  Campbell,  commander;  John  Carson,  Daniel  Smith 
and  William  Nail — met  at  Nail's  house  to  plan  and  rest;  Major 
Billy  Chronicle  and  Captain  Mattocks,  who  knew  the  ground  and 
planned  the  battle,  both  killed;  Knock  Gilmer,  a  spy;  David  Dickey, 
Col.  Hambright,  Joseph  Beatty,  Hugh  Ewin,  Adam  Barry,  William 
Rabb  (killed),  J.  Boyd,  William  Gilmer  (wounded),  John  Chitten, 
William  Caldwell,  Samuel  Martin,  Andrew  Barry,  Nathaniel  Cook. — 
Emiey  Hendree  Park,  State  Regent,  Georgia. 


Patriots  in  the  BatteE  oe  Cowan's  Ford. 
Name's  Mentioned  by  Robert  Henry. 

Gen.  William  Davidson — killed,  Robert  Beatty,  the  lame  school- 
master— killed,  Robert  Henry;  Moses  Stanet,  Alexander  Stanet, 
George  Gillespie,  Robert  Gillespie,  Charles  Rutledge,  Joseph 
Henry — spent  the  night  at  Henry's  house  intending  to  take 
part  in  the  battle  and  probably  did  so;  Joel  Jetton  and  William 
Polk.  Robert  and  Joseph  Henry  and  Charles  Rutledge  are  known 
to  have  taken  part. — Emiey  HendreE  ParKj  State  Regent,  Georgia. 
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Thk  Reception  Committee  oe  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
December  i6,  1773. 


Noah  Barber. 
Samuel  Barnard. 
Henrx  Bass. 
Edward  Bates. 
Thomas  Bolter. 
David  Bradlee. 
Josiah  Bradlee. 
Nathaniel  Bradlee. 
Thomas  Bradlee. 
James  Brewer. 
Seth  IngersoU  Brown. 
Stephen  Bruce. 
Benjamin  Burton. 
Nicholas  Cali'pbell. 
George  Carleton. 
Thomas  Chase. 
,,         Benjamin  Clarke. 
John   Cochran. 
Gilbert   Colesworthy. 
Gershom  Collier. 
Adam   Collson. 
James  Foster  Condy. 
S.    Coolidge. 
Samuel  Cooper. 
John  Crane. 
Thomas  Dana,  Jr. 
Robert   Davis. 
Edward  Dolbear. 
Joseph  Eaton. 
Joseph  Eayres. 
William   Etheridge. 
Samuel  Fenno. 
Samuel  Foster, 
Nathaniel  Frothingham 
John   Fulton. 
John  Gammell. 
Thomas  Gerrish. 


Samuel  Gore. 
Moses  Grant. 
Nathaniel  Green. 
Samuel  Hammond. 
William  Hendley. 
George  R.  T.  Hewes. 
John  Hicks. 
Samuel  Hobbs. 
John  Hooton. 
Samuel   Howard. 
Edward  C.  Howe. 
Jonathan   Hunnewell. 
Richard  Hunnewell. 
Richard  Hunnewell,  Jr 
Thomas  Hunstable. 
Abraham  Hunt. 
Daniel  Ingoldson. 
David  Kinnison. 
Joseph  Lee. 
Amos   Lincoln. 
Matthew  Loring. 
Thomas  Machin. 
Archiba'-^  Macneil. 
John   May. 
Peter  Mcintosh. 
Thomas  Melvill. 
William   Molineaux. 
Thomas  Moore. 
Anthony    Morse. 
Joseph   Mountford. 
Eliphalet  Newell. 
John   Pearse   Palmer. 
Jonathan    Parker. 
Joseph  Payson. 
Samuel  Peck. 
John   Peters. 
William  Pierce. 


Lendali   Pitts. 
Samuel  Pitts. 
Thomas  Porter. 
Henry  Prentiss. 
John  Prince. 
Edward  Proctor. 
Henry  Purkitt. 
John   Randall. 
Paul    Revere. 
Benjamin  Rice. 
Joseph  Roby. 
John  Russell. 
William  Russell. 
Robert  Sessions. 
Joseph  Shed. 
Benjamin    Simpson. 
Peter  Slater. 
Samuel   Sloper. 
Thomas  Spear. 
Samuel  Sprague. 
John   Spurr. 
James    Starr. 
Phineas  Stearns. 
Ebenezar  Stevens. 
Elisha    Story. 
James  Swan. 
Abraham  Tower. 
John  Truman. 
Thomas  Urann. 
Josiah  Wheeler. 
David   Williams. 
Isaac  Williams. 
Jeremiah   Williams. 
Thomas  Williams. 
Nathaniel  Willis. 
Joshua  Wyeth. 
Thomas  Young. 


The  above  list  is  not  given  as  either  accurate  or  complete,  though 
it  is  probable  that  it  is,  in  the  main,  both.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
printing  of  these  names  may  call  forth  information  that  may  have 
been  gleaned  from  the  many  letters  and  papers  discovered  during 
the  last  few  years. 
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Names  of  Pensioners  for  Revolutionary  or  Military  Services 
IN  Missouri  in  1840. 

From  the  Census  of  Pensioners. 


Armstrong,  William,  Boone  Co. 
Arthur, .  Levi,   Crawford  Co. 

Bailey,  John,  Washinglon  Co. 
Baker,  Sylvester,  Callaway  Co. 
Baylis,  William,  Rives  Co. 
Beazly,  Cornelius,  Pike  Co. 
Bernus,  Reuben,  St.  Charles  Co. 
Birch,  Zachariah,  Pike  Co. 
Boren,  William,  Madison  Co. 
Bowles,  Samuel,  Callaway  Co. 
Boyd,  Thomas,  Callaway  Co. 
Brevard,   Robt.,   Cape   Girardeau 

Co. 
Bricky,  Jarret,  Crawford  Co. 
Brock,  Uriah,  Scott  Co. 
Brown,  Jesse,   Shelby   Co. 
Brown,  Joseph,  Lincoln  Co. 


Elgin,  Samuel,  Boone  Co. 
Elhott,  George  W.,  Franklin  Co. 
Evans,  Jesse,  Gasconade  Co. 
Evans,  John,  Clay  Co. 

Ferguson,   Moses,   sen.,  Johnson 

Co. 
Finnell,  Charles,  Chariton  Co. 
Fleeke,  Gersham,  Boone  Co. 
Fletcher,  James,  Macon  Co. 

Gentry,  Ann,  Boone  Co. 
Glass,  Michael,  Lincoln  Co. 
Goodson,  W^illiam,  Carroll  Co. 
Granville,  Ignatius,  Ralls  Co. 
Grindstaflf,  Abrm.,  Boone  Co. 

Hall,  William,  Montgomery  Co. 


Brown,  Wm.  R.,  St.  Genevieve  CcHamilton,  John,  Daviess  Co. 


Burks,  Elizabeth,  Boone  Co. 
Burks,  Samuel,  Madison  Co. 
Burnes,  John,  Polk  Co. 
Burton,  William,  Howard  Co. 
Butler,  William,  Lincoln  Co. 
Bybee,  Nealey,  Monroe  Co. 

Cannon,  James,  Lincoln  Co. 
Casey,  Christopher,  Cole  Co. 
Cathey,  George,  Pettis  Co. 
Cerneal,   William,    Cole   Co. 


Hampton,    Thomas,    Lincoln    Co. 
Harding,  George,  Callaway  Co. 
Hatton,  Reuben,  Boone  Co. 
Hawkins,  John,  Washington  Co. 
Hill,  Abram,   Ray  Co. 
Hill,  Thos.,  Cape  Girardeau  Co. 
Huble,  Ithamer,  Cape  Girard.  Co. 
Hutchison,  James,  Cape  Girardeau 
Co. 

Jamerson,  Robert,  Ralls  Co. 


Chambers,   Benjamin,   Saline   Co.   James,  Jonathan,  Pettis  Co. 


Chambers,  John,  Lincoln  Co. 
Chitcoat,  John,    Morgan   County. 
Connelly,  John,  Boone  Co. 
Crowley,  James,  Clay  Co. 
Cunningham,  Jas.,  St.   Francois, 
Co. 


Jeffries,  William,  Marion  Co. 

Kelly,  James,  Cooper  Co. 
Kingry,  Jos.,  Cole  Co. 
Kippers,  John,  Monroe  Co. 
Kirkpatrick,  Robert,  Cooper  Co. 


Davison,   Bracket,   Polk  C<". 
Deavenport,  John,  Boone  Co. 
Dildy,  Charles,  Barry  Co. 
Dood,  Abel,  Callaway  Co. 
Drinning,  William,  sen.,  Jefferson   Lumley,  William,  Barrv  Co 
Co. 


Larramore,  Hugh,  Cooper  Co. 
Lemon,  Robert,  Boone  Co. 
Linch,  Henry,  Macon  Co. 
Long,  Anderson,  Marion  Co. 
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McCargo,  Radford,  Boone  Co, 
McHenry,  James,  Van  Buren  Co, 
McLane,   David,   Cape  Girardeau 

Co.  • 

McLinn,   Frederic,  Platte   Co. 

Majors,  John,  Clay  Co. 
Martin,  D.,  St.  Louis  Co. 
Miller,  Judith,  Franklin  Co. 
Mitchell,  William,  Crawford  Co. 
Mulherrin,  John,  Pike  Co, 
Murphy,  Hezekiah,  Lincoln  Co. 

Nelson,   Samuel,   Barry  Co. 
Noble,  James,  Howard  Co. 


Salisbury,  Andrew,  Miller  Co. 
Sconce,  John,  Ray  Co. 
Sewell,  James,  Clay  Co. 
Sharp,  Benjamin,  Warren  Co. 
Sherley,  Thomas,  Washington  Co. 
Sherwood,  William,  Pike  Co. 
Simms,  Richard,  Clay  Co, 
Sims,  Augustin,  Barry  Co. 
Sims,  Rodan,  Ralls  Co. 
Sinclaire,  Robert,  Madison  Co. 
Snelson,  Thomas,  Crawford  Co. 
Sollers,  Sabert,  Platte  Co. 
Stanley,  Page,  Buchanan  Co. 
Steel,  Samuel,  Greene  Co. 
Stuart,  Jacob,  Jackson  Co. 


Oldham,  Jesse  D.,  Callaway  Co. 
Overlay,  Henry,  Callaway  Co. 

Paul,  John,  Washington  Co, 
Pennington,  William,  Boone  Co. 
Pollard,  William,  Marion  Co, 
Potter,  James,  Platte  Co. 
Pritchett,  John,  Franklin  Co. 
Putnam,  J.  D,,  St.  Louis  Co. 


Taylor,  Benjamin,  Stoddard  Co. 
Thomas,  Edward,  Washington  Co. 
Thomas,  James,  Callaway  Co. 
Thompson,  Thomas,  Greene  Co. 
Tilley,  Nicholas,  Macon  Co. 
Tobe,   Enoch,   Cole  Co. 
Turner,  Samuel,  Ralls  Co. 
Turney,  William  St.  Charles  Co. 
Tuttle,  Nicholas,  Macon  Co. 


Rardin,  Daniel,  Randolph  Co. 
Raphael,  Robert,  Cole  Co. 
Reams,  John,  Boone  Co. 
Roberts,  Joshua,  Saline  Co. 
Robertson,  Ed.,  Cooper  Co. 
Rock,  Peter,  Montgomery  Co. 
Russell,  Robert  S.,  Callaway  Co. 


Walker,  Thomas,  Barry  Co. 
Welch,  John,  Crawford  Co. 
Wells,  James,  Clay  Co. 
Wetmore,  Alphonzo,  St.  Louis  Co. 
Williams,  Edward,  Howard  Co. 
Wyatt,'  John,  Warren  Co. 
Zumwalt,  Mary,  St.  Charles  Co. 


"These  sought  their  register  among  those  that 
were  reckoned  by  genealogy,  but  it  was  not  found; 
therefore  were  they,  as  polluted,  put  from  the  priest- 
hood,"— Nehemiah  vii.  64. 

"  It  would  be  indeed  strange  if  we  should  derive 
pleasure  from  tracing  back  to  the  original  construc- 
tion the  great  monuments  of  human  design  which 
are  scattered  over  the  world,  and  yet  be  content  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  own  origin." — President  Tyler. 
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The  Anne  "Wood  Elderkin  Chapter  (Willimantic,  Connec- 
ticut).— The  chapter  held  its  October  meeting  in  Windham 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Juha  Gates  Larrabee.  The  program 
opened  with  the  passing  of  resolutions  of  sympathy  for  the 
family  of  Mrs.  John  L.  Hunter,  who  had  lately  died.  The 
historian's  paper  on  ''Some  Colonial  Homes  of  Connecticut" 
followed.  After  which  Mrs.  Anna  Fuller  Taylor  took  charge 
of  the  program  of  current  events.  Papers  were  read  on  the 
Boers,  the  Chinese,  the  Paris  exposition,  our  country  and 
local  and 'historical  notes.  Following  this  was  the  literary 
and  patriotic  program  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Hattie  Guild — 
the  topics  being  "The  First  American,  His  Homes  and  his 
Households,"  with  papers  by  Mrs.  Abel  and  Mrs.  Turner.  At 
the  close  ''America"  was  sung,  after  which  our  genial  hostess, 
not  forgetting  the  social  side — the  talk  over  the  teacups — 
served  lunch. — Julia  A.  SwiFT,  Historian. 

Norwalk  Chapter  (Norwalk,  Connecticut). — The  meeting 
of  the  chapter,  October  8th,  at  the  Central  Club  house,  was 
of  an  unusually  festive  character,  in  the  shape  of  a  luncheon 
in  honor  of  the  regent,  Mrs.  Samuel  Richards  Weed,  and  the 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Frederick  Belden,  who  have  recently  re- 
turned from  abroad.  They  attended  the  exercises  in  Paris 
on  the  4th  and  5th  of  July,  when  the  statues  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette  were  presented  to  France.  Mrs.  Weed  en- 
tered the  room,  anticipating  nothing  unusual,  and  found  a 
company  of  ladies  seated  at  a  table.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hotchkiss 
played  "Yankee  Doodle"  expressively  as  the  bewildered  re- 
gent was  conducted  to  the  seat  of  honor  with  Mrs.  Belden 
opposite  her.  Mrs.  T.  K.  Noble,  honorary  vice-regent,  ex- 
pressed the  chapter's  greeting.  Mrs.  Weed  responded  in  a 
speech,  giving  an  impressive  account  of  the  ceremonies  at- 
tendant upon  the  unveiling  of  the  statues  of  Washington  and 
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Lafayette  and  of  the  reception  given  by  the  president-geiT' 
eral,  Mrs.  Manning,  in  the  American  government  building. 
Mrs.  Weed  also  related  interesting  incidents  connected  with 
her  meeting  with  the  venerable  Marquise  de  Chambrun,  the 
granddaughter  of  Lafayette,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
wearing  of  the  "spinning  wheel  and  distaff"  never  failed  to- 
invoke  respect  and  honor. 

After  the  luncheon  the  regent  called  on  Mrs.  Barroll,  of 
the  Danbury  Chapter,  and  Mrs.  Gerard,  of  the  Stratford* 
Chapter,  who  made  brief  speeches.  Mrs.  Belden  also  made 
a  short  address. 

The  ''Rummage  Sale,"  soon  to  be  hefd,  was  discussed.  The 
members  were  requested  to  send  in  "attic  treasures,"  to  be 
sold.  One  lady  remarked  privately,  "anything  is  desirable  in 
a  rummage  sale  that  you  might  feed  to  a  goat !"  The  Nathan 
Hale  memorial  will  be  ready  for  erection  by  November  ist. — 
Angeline  Scott,  Historian.' 

Mary  Clapp  "Wooster  Chapter  (New  Haven,  Connecticut). 
— This  chapter  was  afforded  the  pleasure  of  the  first  hand- 
grasp  of  greeting  from  Mrs.  Kinney  on  her  return  from  the 
Paris  exposition,  in  a  reception  given  her  October  3rd.  Mrs. 
Kinney  was  a  member  of  this  chapter  long  before  she  ac- 
cepted the  state  regency.  Mrs.  Champion  presented  the 
Daughters  to  Mrs.  Kinney.  Mrs.  Kinney  gave  an  informal 
talk  in  her  own  inimitable  manner  on  her  summer  abroad. 
Speaking  of  one  of  the  functions,  she  said  had  the  Daughters 
of  Connecticut  been  in  Paris  she  should  have  felt  perfectly 
right  in  including  them  in  her  invitation  which  read : 
"Madame  Kinney  and  family,"  that  official  little  thinking  that 
she  had  thirty-five  hundred  daughters.  I  echo  the  sentiment 
of  the  thirty-five  hundred  daughters  when  I  say  we  are  happy 
in  belonging  to  Madame  Kinney's  family,  and  rejoice  in  her 
safe  return. — Grace  B.  Salisbury. 

Chicago  Chapter  (Chicago,  Illinois). — The  Chicago  Chap- 
ter will  open  the  season  of  1900-1901  on  December  6th  by 
giving  a  reception  to  Mrs.  Henry  Earle  (Alice  Morse  Earle), 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York.    The  feature  of  the  occasion  will  be 
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the  first  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Earle,  entitled  "History 
as  Hated  and  Loved."  The  Chicago  Chapter  is  happy  in 
again  securing  the  services  of  Prof.  Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  of 
the  Chicago  University,  for  a  course  of  six  lectures  to  be 
given  at  intervals  during  the  coming  winter  and  spring.  The 
subjects  of  these  "studies"  are :  "American  History  as  Seen 
in  American  Literature,"  "The  Revolution  and  the  Constitu- 
tion," "The  Migration  of  the  American  People,"  "Utopion 
Dreams  in  America,"  "The  Discord  of  Slavery,"  "Union 
through  Disunion." — Flora  Ripeey  Wieson,  Historian. 

Pegfgfy  Stewart  Tea  Party  Chapter  (Annapolis,  Maryland). — 
An  interesting  meeting  of  the  chapter  took  place  on  October 
19th  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  L.  Dorsey  Gassaway.  The  one 
hundred  and  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  the 
famous  brig  ''Peggy  Stewart,"  in  Annapolis  harbor,  was 
commemorated.  At  4  p.  m.  an  election  of  officers  was  held, 
as  follows:  Regent,  Mrs.  L.  Dorsey  Gassaway;  vice-regent, 
Mrs.  Harry  McCoy;  secretary,  Miss  Agnes  Walton;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Wm.  Welch ;  registrar,  Mrs.  Robert  Bowie ;  his- 
torian, Mrs.  Walter  S.  Crosley;  board  of  managers,  Miss 
Buchanan,  Mrs.  Gearing,  Mrs.  Frank  Munroe.  At  5  p.  m. 
the  guests  arrived,  and  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  examining  valuable  reHcs.  Some  of  particular  note 
were  those  of  Mrs.  Robert  Bowie,  a  descendant  of  WilHam 
Worthington,  Sr.  One  article  was  a  silver  tankard,  made  in 
1 71 7,  which  became  the  property  of  WilHam  Worthington, 
Sr.,  of  Annapolis,  when  he  married  Sarah  Homewood.  An- 
other was  a  parchment  deed  containing  the  autograph  of 
Josiah  Fendall,  governor  of  Maryland  in  1653.  Also  the 
remnant  of  sixty  yards  of  drapery  used  in  decorating  the 
bridal  chamber  of  Sarah  Chapman,  of  Connecticut,  upon  her 
marriage  with  Asa  Isham,  December  i,  1794.  This  material 
has  been  in  constant  use  since  that  date.  Conspicuous  among 
the  table  decorations  was  a  large  basket  of  carnations  and 
ferns  sent  the  hostess  with  the  compliments  of  the  chapter. 

After  refreshments  the  guests  were  given  a  musical  treat 
by  Miss  Agnes  Walton,  who  was  accompanied  in  her  solos 
by  Miss  Annie  Inglehart. — Pauline  S.  Crosley,  Historian. 
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Massachusetts  State  Conference* — The  sixth  annual  state 
conference  was  held  in  Lowell,  October  i6th,  by  invitation 
of  Molly  Varnum  Chapter,  with  a  large  attendance.  The 
state  regent,  Miss  Sara  W.  Daggett,  presided.  Mrs.  Henry 
M.  Thompson,  regent  of  the  entertaining  chapter,  extended 
a  cordial  welcome.     She  then  said: 

"May  this  day  be  one  of  profit  as  well  as  of  pleasure  and  teach 
us  to  remember  that  this  socie.ty  stands  for  something  more  than 
pride  of  ancestry,  and  brings  with  it  duties  and  responsibihties. 

"In  looking  about  our  city  for  traces  of  our  work  and  activity, 
I  beg  your  most  kind  consideration.  We  all  know  what  to  expect 
of  chapters  situated  in  old  historic  places.  But  we  must  look  out- 
side of  our  city  limits  for  a  site  to  mark.  In  the  city  of  Lowell, 
the  French  language  falls  quite  as  frequently  upon  our  ears  as  the 
English.  Our  colony  of  2,000  Greeks,  with  their  own  duly  appoint- 
ed consul,  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  us  that  even  their  im- 
pressive looking  priest  fails  to  attract  a  passing  glance.  Groups  of 
dark-eyed  Syrian  women  move  about  our  streets.  With  our  Swedes, 
Armenians,  Italians,  Chinese,  and  added  to  these,  our  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  English,  Irish  and  Scottish  kinsmen,  what  are 
we  among  so  many?  We  may  well  turn  to  Revolutionary  times  for 
inspiration  in  our  work." 

The  response  was  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Loomis,  regent  of 
Sarah  Bradlee  Fulton  Chapter,  of  Medford. 

The  roll-call,  by  the  secretary,  showed  an  attendance  of 
about  165,  representing  46  chapters. 

Miss  Sara  W.  Daggett,  state  regent,  gave  her  report,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  chapter  members  are  the 
voice  of  the  association,  while  the  officers  are  their  servants, 
appointed  to  carry  out  their  wishes.  She  then  stated  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting,  which  was  to  open  the  doors  of  speech, 
making  the  conference  a  deliberate  body.  The  society  glor- 
ies in  being  national  and  democratic  in  its  purest  sense. 

The  state  regent  announced  that  the  society  was  invited 
to  join  with  other  patriotic  organizations  in  sending  relics 
to  the  Pan-American  congress.  Also  an  invitation  was  ex- 
tended from  Mrs.  Titus,  asking  cooperation  in  the  work  of 
restoring  the  United  States  frigate  ''Constitution."  The 
state  regent  offered  as  a  suggestion  the  sending  of  some  ar- 
ticle that  could  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  society. 

The   secretary's  report   of  the  preceding  conference   was 
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read  by  Mrs.  Chas.  D.  Palmer.  Miss  Marion  H.  Brazier,  re- 
gent of  Paul  Jones  Chapter  and  historian  of  the  society,  read 
an  interesting  report. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  presented  by  Miss  Floretta 
Vining. 

The  Massachusets  vice-president  general,  Mrs.  George  F. 
Fuller,  gave  an  eloquent  address,  in  which  she  exhorted  the 
members  of  the  society  to  do  patriotic  work  without  talking 
about  it,  and  to  be  a  power  for  good,  for  purer  politics  and 
for  a  loftier  patriotism. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  was  a  discussion  of 
Article  2  of  the  national  constitution,  opened  by  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Wentworth,  regent  of  Hannah  Winthrop  Chapter,  Cam- 
bridge. General  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  sentiment 
was  expressed  that  the  real  province  of  the  society  is  to  deal 
with  historic  matters  and  present  needs,  pertaining  to  Revo- 
lutionary times,  leaving  other  issues  to  other  societies. 

"The  Chapter  Member — Her  Relation  to  the  National  So- 
ciety," was  the  next  topic,  introduced  by  Mrs.  George  S. 
Hale.  "Our  Civic  and  Philanthropic  Work  as  Defined  by 
Our  Constitution,"  was  presented  by  Miss  Sarah  W.  Win- 
throp Smith,  regent  of  Abiah  Folger  Franklin  Chapter,  of 
Nantucket. 

The  following  motion  was  passed : 

"That  the  state  regent  be  empowered  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee for  the  selection  of  a  suitable  relic  to  be  presented  by  the 
Massachusetts,  Society  to  Continental  Hall. 

A  committee  of  five  was  selected,  which  included  the  state 
regent  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Thompson,  of  Lowell,  to  canvass 
the  subject  of  raising  money  to  restore  the  Province  house 
or  other  suitable  premises  for  state  headquarters. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  forenoon  was  the  introduction 
of  a  "real  daughter,"  Mrs.  Hobart,  a  member  of  Prudence 
Wright  Chapter. 

After  luncheon  the  afternoon  session  opened  with  a  dig- 
nified address  by  Major  Charles  S.  Proctor  representing 
Governor  Crane.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  president  of  the 
Papyrus  Club,  of  Boston,  made  a  plea  for  the  mother  to 
instil  into  her  children  the  real  patriotism  so  much  needed 
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to  purify  politics.  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead  urged  upon  the 
women  their  duty,  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  work  of 
Miss  Daggett  in  giving  the  ItaHans  of  the  North  End  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  a  stereopticon  lecture  on  American  history 
and  in  their  own  language.  Mr.  Solon  W.  Stevens  presented 
a  graphic  word  picture  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  119 
years  ago,  calling  it  a  concrete  statement  of  principle  and  a 
message  to  the  world.  He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  flag. 
Mrs.  Henry  Grant  Weston  presented  an  outline  of  the  work 
of  the  children  of  the  American  Revolution. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  hostesses  of  the  day. 
Music  was  interspersed  during  both  sessions  by  the  band,  and 
several  solos  artistically  rendered.  It  was  a  red-letter  day 
in  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


11 


Deborah  Sampson  Chapter  (Brockton,  Massachusetts). — 
The  third  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  New  Jerusalem 
church  with  stirring  words  from  local  clergymen,  music  and 
appropriate  exercises.  On  the  platform  were  two  of  the 
chapter's  "real  daughters,"  Mrs.  Thirzah  Beal,  who  has  since 
passed  into  rest,  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Snell.  Our  chapter  had 
seven  ''real  daughters,"  but  death  has  robbed  us  of  three. 

On  memorial  day  the  grave  of  Deborah  Sampson,  in  Sha- 
ron, was  decorated,  as  also  sixty-five  Revolutionary  soldiers' 
graves  in  Brockton,  with  laurel  wreath,  flag  and  flowers. 
Brockton  is  a  part  of  old  Bridgewater,  which  contributed 
loyally  to  the  cause  of  independence.  Nearly  every  ceme- 
tery is  sprinkled  with  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
markers.  The  chapter  took  a  summer  outing  to  historic  Con- 
cord. 

It  holds  ten  meetings  during  the  year,  with  historical 
papers,  music  and  recitations.  Its  officers  serve  only  two 
years  in  the  same  office.  In  April  they  were  chosen,  as  fol- 
lows :  Mrs.  Myra  B.  Hatch,  regent;  Mrs.  Rebecca  C.  Bonner, 
vice-regent;  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Atwood,  secretary;  Mrs.  Helen 
F.  Sargent,  registrar;  Mrs.  Hettie  R.  Littlefield,  historian; 
Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Howland,  chaplain. — HettiK  R.  LittIvE^iEld, 
Historian. 
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Fort  Massachusetts  Chapter  (North  Adams,  Massachu- 
:setts). — A  meeting  to  commemorate  the  siege  of  Yorktown 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  October  i8th  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Arnold  with  Mrs.  Boss  assisting.  The  attend- 
ance was  large.  Each  lady  was  asked  to  personate  some  in- 
dividual or  event  in  the  Revolutio'nary  war.  Those  respond- 
ing presented  many  quaint  and  puzzling  conceits,  which  af- 
forded much  amusement.  Miss  Porter  read  a  paper  on  the 
"Siege  of  Yorktown,"  Miss  Pugsley  read  two  recently  dis- 
covered letters,  written  in  the  American  camp  before  York- 
town,  describing  a  romantic  episode  of  the  siege.  The  Misses 
Eoyd  rendered  choice  musical  selections,  and  the  fine  singing 
of  Mrs.  Hawkins  added  greatly  to  the  entertainment.  The 
report  of  the  recent  state  convention  at  Lowell  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Sanford,  the  secretary. 

Margfaret  Corbin  Chapter  (Chelsea,  Massachusetts). — This 
•chapter  was  organized  on  July  i,  1899,  with  thirteen  charter 
members,  taking  its  name  from  Margaret  Corbin,  who  so 
faithfully  assisted  her  husband  at  Fort  Washington.  The  re- 
gent, Mrs.  Frank  B.  Fay,  has  been  earnest  in  the  desire  to 
protect  the  flag,  being  personally  instrumental  in  causing 
-cards  which  used  the  American  flag  for  advertising  purposes 
to  be  removed  from  electric  cars  and  other  public  places. 
Realizing  the  comparatively  low  character  of  the  entertain- 
ments commonly  given  children  of  the  city  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  the  members  of  the  chapter  decided  to  give,  to  a 
hmited  number  of  school  children,  an  entertainment  that 
would  tend  to  increase  a  spirit  of  patriotism.  This  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  city  government,  which  had  already 
appropriated  money  for  the  entertainment  of  the  school  chil- 
dren, they  asked  the  patriotic  societies  of  the  city  to  be  their 
-almoners  and  to  take  charge  of  the  entertainment.  This  inno- 
vation was  watched  with  critical  eyes,  but  the  results  proved 
more  than  satisfactory.  The  Margaret  Corbin  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Winnesummet 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Old  Suffolk 
Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  all  entered  into 
-the  work  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  giving  to  five  thou- 
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sand  school  children  an  inspiring  entertainment.  Among 
other  features  were  the  patriotic  songs  of  a  man  well  known 
in  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  circles.  The  children  united 
with  him  in  singing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  waved 
their  flags  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  As  the  hall  would 
accommodate  but  fifteen  hundred,  three  entertainments  were 
given.  After  each  exercise,  each  child  was  given  a  bag  of 
peanuts.  .  Sixty-two  bushels  of  peanuts  and  five  thousand 
flags  were  distributed.  The  American  flag  was  used  in  decor- 
ating in  every  possible  way  as  well  as  historical  quotations 
and  pictures  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  children. 
The  ladies  were  dressed  in  continental  costumes,  which  ad^- 
ded  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole. 

Lansingf  Chapter  (Lansing,  Michigan). — The  state  regent, 
Mrs.  Edwards,  appointed  Mrs.  Caroline  Felch  Grant  regent 
with  power  to  organize  a  chapter  in  the  capital  city.  This 
organization  was  begun  October  3d,  and  perfected  March  i, 
1897,  with  seventeen  charter  members.  At  the  initial  meet- 
ing the  regent  appointed  the  following  officers :  Vice-regent, 
Miss  Ida  McCabe;  secretary.  Miss  Sarah  C.  Day;  registrar^ 
Mrs.  Jessie  Turner;  historian,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Westcott.  We  cannot  boast  a  name 
rich  in  historic  associations,  for  this  spot  of  earth  was  an  un- 
known wilderness  in  Revolutionary  times,  a  spot  "unhonored 
and.  unsung."  In  choosing  Lansing  Chapter  as  our  patro- 
nymic, we  took  the  name  of  a  youthful  city  whose  greatest 
distinction  is,  that  it  is  the  capital  of  Michigan. 

The  chapter  has  grown  steadily.  One  member,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Huyck,  of  Little  Prairie  Ronde,  is  a  "real  daughter."  Her 
father,  Abiel  Fellows,  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  in  1780, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  served  nearly  two  years 
in  David  Waterbury's  brigade.  On  May  27th  the  gold  spoon 
to  which  Mrs.  Huyck  was  entitled  as  a  "real  daughter"  was 
exhibited  to  the  chapter. 

"History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples,"  says 
Dionysius,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  surer  way  of  inculcating 
patriotism  than  thoughtfully  considering  the  history  of  an 
epoch  fraught  with  such  supreme  consequences.     The  chap- 
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ter  took  up  its  study  at  the  birth  of  American  history,  passed 
through  colonial  times,  giving  prominence  to  the  biography 
of  heroic  women ;  carried  the  study  through  the  third  period 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  glancing  also  at  a  few  shining 
names  among  the  great  men  of  that  day,  with  occasional 
themes  in  lighter  vein. 

From  the  first  there  has  been  a  desire  to  cultivate  the  so- 
cial element  and  the  meetings  have  been  redolent  with  good 
fellowship.  The  chapter  has  been  punctilious  in  celebrating 
national  anniversaries,  forefathers'  day  and  Washington's 
birthday  being  pecuharly  honored.  The  annual  banquet  is 
now  held  January  20th,  the  day  on  which  England  formally 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Our 
social  functions  have  often  been  object  lessons  in  early  his- 
tory both  in  costuming  and  in  the  characters  and  events  por- 
trayed. 

Nor  has  Lansing  Chapter  forgotten  patriotic  work.  Un- 
der its  auspices  Col.  Beecher  lectured  on  "Prison  Martyrs," 
the  money  thus  received  being  devoted  (as  our  share)  toward 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  their  memory.  Several  chari- 
ties have  also  been  aided.  During  the  war  with  Spain  the 
chapter  united  its  efforts  with  the  existing  ''Military  Aid  So- 
ciety." Our  greatest  rehef  work,  however,  consisted  in  the 
six  large  and  valuable  boxes  of  hospital  supplies  forwarded 
to  Manila  on  January  22d  of  the  present  year.  This  timely 
gift  elicited  letters  expressing  the  warmest  gratitude  from 
the  soldiers.  There  have  been  several  objects  of  historic  in- 
terest presented  to  the  chapter.  Mr.  John  Crotty  presented, 
as  a  nucleus  for  a  future  library,  two  books,  "The  Home  of 
Washington"  and  "Old  Glory,"  and  later  an  alabaster  bust 
of  Washington.  The  Rev.  Clarence  F.  Swift  presented  the 
chapter  with  a  gavel  composed  of  oak  from  a  tree  which  grew 
on  the  battlefield  of  Saratoga,  New  York,  and  elm  from  the 
town  elm  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  which  was  set  out  in 
1783.  The  block  is  of  Michigan  pine.  Three  ladies.  Madams 
Mary  A.  Miles,  Delia  M.  Bertch  and  Grace  M.  Boyce,  pre- 
sented a  ballot-box  of  highly  polished  black  walnut  from  the 
grove  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Virginia,  the  cover  of  which  was  inlaid 
with  some  of  the  precious  original  wood  of  the  banquet  room 
38 
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of  old  Independence  Hall,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  lined  with 
purple  velvet,  is  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of  ballot  balls 
and  bears  an  inscribed  silver  plate. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Felch  Grant  presented  to  the  society  a  fine 
steel  die  for  engraving  chapter  stationery.  The  membership 
has  now  reached  fifty-eight.  Four  members  have  been  re- 
moved by  death:  Mrs.  Harriett  A.  Tenney,  who  was  state 
librarian  for  twenty-two  years ;  Mrs.  Hannah  Rose  King, 
Mrs.  Helen  T.  Sparrow  and 'Mrs.  Helen  E.  Briggs.  The 
present  officers  are:  Regent,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Hall;  vice-regent, 
Mrs.  Jessie  Turner;  secretary.  Miss  Lizzie  B.  Cowles ;  regis- 
trar, Mrs.  Fanny  H.  Baker ;  historian,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Miles ; 
treasurer,  Miss  Annie  A.  Grant;  reporter.  Miss  Clara  L. 
Westcott. 

A  new  century  looms  before  us.  What  woman  may  be 
called  upon  to  do  for  the  land  she  loves  no  prophet's  tongue 
has  told.  Whatever  that  call  may  be,  let  it  find  us  alert, 
courageous,  resourceful  and  loyally  devoted  to  her  need. — 
Mrs.  AIary  A.  Miles,  Historian. 

"WenonaK  Chapter  (Wenona,  Minnesota). — Mrs.  F.  A. 
Rising,  the  regent,  on  October  17th,  the  anniversary  of  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  invited  the  members  of  the  chapter 
to  a  luncheon  to  meet  some  honored  guests  of  the  order  from 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  elsewhere.  The  rooms  were  decor- 
ated with  flags  and  ancestral  draperies,  and  many  Revolution- 
ary heirlooms  were  displayed.  After  the  luncheon  Mrs.  Ris- 
ing gave  an  account  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  read 
a  copy  of  the  terms.  The  original  document  was  written. by 
Capt.  Jackson,  a  staff  officer  of  Gen.  Gates  and  an  ancestor  of 
Mrs.  Rising's,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  The 
April  meeting  commemorated  the  battles  of  Concord  and 
Lexington  in  a  pleasant  fashion  at  an  evening  meeting  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Charlotte  Prentiss,  to  which  the  husbands  and 
friends  of  the  members  had  been  invited.  The  guests  were  re- 
ceived by  the  regent  Miss  Prentiss,  and  Mrs.  Camp  and  Miss 
Camp  of  the  Greenwood  Chapter,  West  Winsted,  Connecti- 
cut. Mrs.  Rising  made  a  charming  address  of  welcome. 
Mrs.  Dyer  then  gave  the  salient  points  of  the  battles  of  Lex- 
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ington  and  Concord,  illustrating  with  maps  and  pictures. 
Master  Ralph  Smith,  attired  in  colonial  costume,  gave  an 
admirable  recitation  of  Paul  Revere's  ride;  Miss  Frances 
Swain  is  a  great-great-granddaughter  of  Millicent  Barrett, 
who  by  her  wit  and  diplomacy  learned  the  secret  of  making 
cartridges  from  a  British  soldier,  and  with  her  own  hands 
made  the  first  ones  used  by  the  Americans,  and  whose  father. 
Colonel  James  Barrett,  gave  the  first  command  at  the  battle 
of  Concord.  Miss  Swain  related  the  part  these  ancestors 
took  in  the  famous  battle ;  she  also  exhibited  samples  of  Mil- 
licent Barrett's  wedding  gowns,  some  of  her  silver  and  a  love 
letter  written  in  1780.  Mrs.  Webber  sang  the  ''Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,"  Mrs.  Little  gave  a  short  paper  on  other 
April  anniversaries^  and  Mrs.  Camp  an  account  of  the  work 
done  by  Connecticut  chapters.  The  program  closed  with 
reading  ''How  America  was  written"  and  the  singing  of  that 
anthem.  A  further  interest  was  added  by  an  exhibition  of 
Perry  pictures  illustrating  the  battle  and  Paul  Revere's  ride. 
The  Wenonah  Chapter  has  now  on  its  roll  two  "real 
daughters,"  Mrs.  Harriet  Hamilton  Allen,  ninety-nine  years 
of  age,  whose  father,  David  Hamilton,  served  in  the  Ameri- 
can army  as  sergeant  in  Col.  Elisha  Sheldon's  dragoons,  and 
Mrs.  Emily  Carter,  born  October  26,  1810,  residence  at  Fay- 
ette, Iowa,  daughter  of  Jared  Chittenden.  He  was  sergeant 
in  Lamb's  artillery,  was  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the 
storming  of  Quebec  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 

New  Jersey  State  Conference* — The  state  meeting  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  was  held  in  Sonier- 
ville,  October  25th.  Nearly  two  hundred  ladies,  represent- 
ing the  twenty-seven  chapters  of  the  state,  assembled  in.  the 
chapel  hall  parlors  of  the  First  Reformed  church.  Mrs. 
Henry  Hardwicke,  regent  of  the  General  Frelinghuysen 
Chapter,  said  in  her  address  of  welcome :  "That  it  seemed  es- 
pecially fitting  that  the  general  meeting  should  take  place 
here,  the  earliest  church  formation  in  Somerset  county,  the 
original  building  being  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Raritan 
river,  and  burned  during  Simcoe's  raid.  The  new  building 
was  made  to  serve  as  church  and  court-house,  the  court- 
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house  at  Millstone  having  also  been  burned  by  the  queen's 
rangers." 

Miss  Batcheller,  state  regent,  in  replying  said :  'That  Som- 
erset county  had  no  permanent  inhabitants  earher  than  1681, 
and  no  record  of  ecclesiastical  organization  earlier  than 
March  9,  1699,  has  ever  been  found,  and  this  church  is  the 
one  then  founded  by  the  Rev.  Guhain  Bartholf,  of  Hacken- 
sack,  who  came  only  twice  a  year  to  administer  the  commu- 
nion, with  no  preaching  service  between  those  dates,  until  the 
Rev.  Jacobus  Theodorus  Frelingliuysen  was  installed.  The 
exquisite  rose  window  above  the  Flemish  oak  pulpit,  with  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  Dutch  church,  was  given  as  a  memorial 
to  this  remarkable  pioneer  in  the  ministry." 

The  state  regent  then  introduced  Mrs.  Thomae,  a  clever 
writer  and  a  daughter  of  the  late  Commander  Craven,  a  gal- 
lant officer  of  the  United  States  navy. 

Mrs.  Thomae's  paper  told  the  history  of  ''Somerset  coun- 
ty," so  well  that  it  was  resolved  to  have  it  pubHshed  in 
pamphlet  form. 

The  next  speaker,  Miss  Forsyth,  vice-president  general 
from  New  York,  spoke  of  the  "First  Decade  of  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  Work."  Miss  Forsyth,  one  of  the 
early  charter  members,  who  has  been  active  and  prominent 
from  the  beginning,  as  founder  of  the  Wiltwyck  Chapter, 
state  regent  of  New  York  and  in  her  present  high  position, 
was  well  fitted  to  instruct  in  the  origin,  rise  and  development 
of  our  noble  order,  as  well  as  to  give  inspiration  for  the  future. 
Mrs.  Washington  A.  Roebling  fohowed,  her  topic  being 
"After  the  Years  of  Organization."  She  touched  lightly  on 
her  theme,  reminded  us  of  our  duty  to  Continental  Hall  and 
in  a  tactful  way  presented  the  duty  of  upholding  those  en- 
gaged in  patriotic  work.  Mrs.  Crosman,  vice-president, 
from  New  York,  read  a  clever  paper  showing  thought  and 
research.  Mrs.  Bedle  gave  us  an  impressive  introduction  to 
the  "Paris  Exposition"  from  an  eye-witness.  Mrs.  Verplanck, 
state  regent  of  New  York,  gave  a  brief  account  of  her  state 
work  and  besought  all  Daughters  to  work  with  the  most 
noble  and  elevating  ideals.  Mrs.  Churchman,  state  regent  of 
Delaware;  Mrs.  Weed,  regent  of  South  Norwalk  Chapter, 
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and  Mrs.  Adams,  regent  of  Putnam  Chapter,  both  Connecti- 
cut, and  Mrs.  Terry,  regent,  Fort  Greene  Chapter,  New- 
York,  added  much  to  the  interest,  as  they  are  all  bright, 
clever  women  imbued  with  patriotism.  The  roll-call  of 
chapters  was  a  feature  of  interest.  Each  regent  reported 
earnest  work  on  different  lines :  Restoration  and  preservation 
of  Revolutionary  landmarks — the  one  just  entered  in  being 
the  purchase  of  the  ''Trenton  Barracks,"  erection  of  sun- 
dials and  placing  of  tablets,  educational  work,  and  work  for 
the  relief  of  widows  and  children  of  the  officers,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  sending  literature  to  the  Philippines,  with  outlines  of 
plans  for  the  coming  year. 

Johnstown  Chapter  (Johnstown,  New  York). — The  first 
anniversary  of  our  chapter  was  celebrated  August  28th  by 
the  opening  of  a  loan  exhibition,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  devoted  toward  the  erection  of  a  bronze  tablet  on  the 
Johnstown  battlefield,  a  spot  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
Daughter  of  our  chapter. 

The  old  court-house,  itself  an  honored  relic  of  by-gone 
days,  seemed  for  the  time  to  have  cast  off  its  air  of  judicial 
severity.  The  judges'  bench  was  solidly  banked  with  golden 
rod,  with  a  background  composed  of  the  folds  of  Old  Glory, 
between  which  the  features  of  venerable  judges  gazed  on  the 
animated  scene.  On  the  opening  evening,  our  regent,  Mrs. 
Frances  F.  Van  Vliet,  appeared  with  the  guest  of  the  even- 
ing, Mrs.  Donald  McLean,  of  New  York.  The  program  was 
opened  with  a  solo,  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers."  Mrs.  McLean 
then  addressed  the  audience.  She  expressed  her  pleasure  in 
mingling  with  the  Daughters  of  this  historic  city.  She  had 
often  regretted  that  she  was  not  a  man,  as  she  could  not 
reach  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench,  as  she  considered  it  her 
heritage,  her  father  and  grandfather  both  having  occupied 
that  exalted  position,  but  she  felt  that  if  she  could  come  to 
Johnstown  once  a  year  and  occupy  the  judicial  seat  for  one 
day  as  she  was  then  doing,  she  would  feel  contented  with  her 
lot  for  the  other  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days.  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  the   common 
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heritage  of  blood,  and  no  order  but  the  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  have  the  same  sympathy  for 
things  American,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 
things  which  America  wants.  The  Daughters  should  be 
bound  together  as  one  family  and  love  should  be  their  guid- 
ing star.  Mrs.  McLean  described  a  journey  she  had  taken 
through  New  England  and  the  middle  West,  and  found  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  respected  and  hon- 
ored. She  spoke  in  great  appreciation  of  the  endeavor  of 
the  local  chapter  to  mark  the  battlefield  in  undying  bronze  in 
memory  of  the  heroes  gone  before. 

One  of  the  Daughters  then  sang  a  stirring  song  entitled 
"Music  in  the  Park,"  composed  for  the  occasion  by  our  re- 
gent, Mrs.  Van  Vliet.  The  audience  then  inspected  the  ex- 
hibits, of  which  there  were  over  five  hundred.  They  spoke 
volumes  for  Johnstown's  wealth  of  historic  souvenirs  and 
ancient  legacies.  A  special  mark  of  attention  was  a  Jewish 
silver  cup  descended  to  the  oldest  male  child  for  over  400 
years,  a  scarf  over  200  3^ears  old,  a  beautiful  collection  r)f 
ivories,  a  table  which  formerly  belonged  to  Washington,  and 
another  belonging  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  an  Egyptian  col- 
lection and  another  from  China  and  Japan.  In  a  cabinet  of 
choice  articles  were  seen  the  hat  and  epaulets  worn  by  Com- 
modore Perry.  And  then  there  were  the  dolls.  There  were 
the  society  lady  in  rich  dresses  that  Worth  might  have  en- 
vied, the  tailor  made  girl,  hospital  nurse,  the  baby,  Quaker- 
ess, Esquimaux,  school  girl,  the  bridal  party,  artistically 
made  from  clothes  pins.  Miss  Piper,  the  peanut  Chinaman, 
linen  thread  dolls,  needle  book  dolls,  safety  pin  dolls,  cooks, 
waiting  maids  and  darkies.  These  giddy  creatures  were 
chaperoned  by  two' dolls  of  mature  age,  one  having  arrived 
in  this  country  from  France  about  fifty  years  ago.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  a  similar  exhibition  was  given  in 
Gloversville  by  the  members  of  the  chapter  in  that  city. 

The  Daughters  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  success  of 
their  undertaking  and  consider  that  much  credit  is  due  to 
their  indefatigable  regent,  Mrs.  Van  VHet. — JenniE  S. 
FooTE,  Historian. 
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Donegal  Chapter  (Lancaster,  Pennsylvania). — The  annual 
election  of  officers  was  held  October  loth,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Iris  Club,  resulting  in  the  election  of  the  following :  Re- 
gent, Miss  Susan  C.  Frazer ;  vice-regent,  Mrs.  William  Black- 
wood;  recording  secretary.  Miss  Grace  M.  Chittenden;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Silas  K.  Eshleman ;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss 
M.  Lou  Rohrer;  registrar.  Miss  Susan  C.  Holbrook ;  his- 
torian, Mrs.  Arthur  Boardman ;  board  of  managers.  Miss  Sa- 
lome Burrowes,  Miss  Susan  Walker,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Kinzer,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Baumgardner,  Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Brinton,  Mrs.  George  N. 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Kepler,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gara,  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Appel. — Grace  M.  Chittenden. 

Philadelphia    Chapter    (Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania). — Re- 
port of  the  Research  Committee. 
To  Mrs.  R.  Somers  Rhodes,  Historian : 

About  eighteen  months  ago  our  regent,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Harri- 
son, appealed  very  strongly  to  the  chapter  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  portraits  of  certain  men  distinguished  in  Revolu- 
tionary times  which  were  painted  by  their  contemporary,  the 
artist,  James  Sharpless,  for  the  families  and  friends  of  these 
men,  and  which  were  hanging  in  Independence  Hall  un- 
named. A  committee,  with  Mrs.  John  Van  Kirk  as  chair- 
man, was  appointed  for  the  work.  While  the  task  was  re- 
garded by  experts  as  difficult,  yet  the  committee  started  out 
to  meet  and  overcome  every  obstacle  that  might  be  opposed 
to  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the  men  portrayed. 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  have  the  superintendent  of  In- 
dependence Hall  take  three  sets  of  photographs  of  the  eight 
unknown  portraits.  One  set  was  placed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
historical  society  library,  and  received  at  a  meeting  of  the 
council  the  interested  attention  of  Mr.  John  C.  Bro^vne, 
Judge  James  F.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Charles  K.  Hildeburn. 
These  gentlemen  have  supported  the  committee  throughout 
its  efforts  to  name  the  portraits.  For  their  kind  patience  and 
intelligent  help  grateful  thanks  are  extended. 

The  historical  library  also  has  been  most  ready  to  re- 
spond to  every  wish  of  the  committee  in  the  way  of  finding 
books,  engravings  and  portraits,  and  has  done  in  fact  any- 
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thing  it  could  to  assist.  Seven  of  the  eight  portraits  have 
been  successfuUy  verified  and  labelled. 

In  order  of  their  finding,  I  mention  first  Colonel  Isaac 
Smith,  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  colonel  of  first  Hunterdon 
county  mihtia  regiment  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Trentoij ; 
leading  physician  of  Trenton  during  all  his  mature  life;  he 
was  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  After  1804 
he  was  the  president  of  the  Trenton  banking  company,  and 
the  bank  has  a  picture  of  him. 

Second  identification,  Colonel  WilHam  Few,  born  in  Mary- 
land ;  his  father  came  to  this  country  with  Willia,m  Penn.  He 
was  educated  for  the  law.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  as  colonel  and  distinguished  himself  in  several  actions. 
He  became  surveyor  general  and  presiding  judge  of  the 
Richmond  county  court.  In  1788  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
first  senators.     He  filled  many  important  public  positions. 

General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  the  third  recog- 
nition. Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  a  member  of  the 
first  provincial  congress  of  South  Carolina  in  1775,  was  first 
appointed  by  that  body  a  captain  of  infantry,  then  promoted 
to  major;  assisted  successfully  to  defend  Fort  Sullivan,  be- 
came colonel  in  1776;  left  the  Carolinas  to  join  Washington, 
to  whom  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp,  participating  in  the 
battles  of  the  Brandywine  and  Germantown.  He  was  a  man 
of  rare  qualifications  and  his  life  was  a  remarkable  one. 

On  March  7,  1900,  the  research  committee  reported  the 
identification  of  three  of  the  Sharpless  portraits  hanging  in 
Independence  Hall.  The  committee  wished  to  examine  the 
reverse  side  of  the  pictures,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  museum 
committee  obtained  permission  through  the  efforts  of  our 
regent,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Harrison.  When  the  backs  of  the  por- 
traits were  removed  names  and  interesting  matter  were 
found  on  three.  The  committee  found  the  name  of  Governor 
Thomas  McKean,  whose  remarkable  career  as  a  statesman  is 
well  known  in  Philadelphia;  on  the  second  portrait  was  the 
name  of  General  Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland,  who  was  highly 
distinguished  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  a  close  friend 
of  General  Washington.  General  Smith  was  also  a  poUtician 
of  great  ability,  served  gallantly  in  the  War  of  181 2  and  was 
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most  energetic  in  the  defense  of  Fort  McHenry,  on  the  occa- 
sion immortaHzed  by  Francis  S.  Key  in  his  stirring  lyric, 
*'The  Star  Spangled  banner."  The  original  of  the  third  por- 
trait was  Brigadier-general  Phillip  Van  Courtland,  of  New 
York,  a  man  renowned  in  history. 

The  seventh  and  last  portrait  identified  is  that  of  Brigadier- 
general  Rufus  Putnam.  This  last  is  an  interesting  and  satis- 
factory discovery,  since  it  silenced  several  authorities  who 
maintained  the  portrait  to  be  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette. Our  photograph  of  this  portrait  has  become  the  most 
mutilated  of  the  eight  taken,  because  of  its  trips  over  conti- 
nental Europe,  Russia  and  through  the  United  States.  We 
discovered  Rufus  Putnam  while  we  were  investigating  all  the 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  Society.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  order. 

To  Judge  James  F.  Mitchell  belongs  the  honor  of  identify- 
ing General  Rufus  Putnam,  which  he  verified  by  several  por- 
traits in  his  collection.  The  remaining  portrait  is  not  entirely 
nameless,  but  the  sugg-ested  name  has  not  yet  been  verified. 

The  research  committee  'has  corrected  the  spelling  of  cer- 
tain distinguished  portraits  hanging  on  the  walls  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  and  given  proper  rank  to  eighteen  Revolu- 
tionary officers. — Mrs.  Louise  Van  Kirk,  Chairman. 

Bristol  Chapter  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island). — This  chapter 
meets  the  second  Monday  of  each  month,  from  October  to 
June.  A  half  hour  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  some 
historical  subject,  introduced  by  an  original  paper,  by  one  of 
the  members.  The  subjects  have  been:  "Causes,  direct  and 
indirect,  leading  up  to  the  Revolution,"  ''Rhode  Island's  part 
in  the  Revolution,"  'The  Battle  of  Long  Island  and  campaign 
of  the  Autumn  of  'yG/'  "The  Northern  Campaign,"  "Fox  and 
Burke;  their  relations  to  the  American  colonies,"  "Stephen 
Hopkins,  a  character  sketch,"  "Hugh  Richmond,  a  ro- 
mance." 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Washing- 
ton was  observed  on  December  14,  1899,  by  services  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Michael's  church,  which  was  filled  with  an  ap- 
preciative audience,  including  the  local  members  of  the  Sons 
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of  the  American  Revolution  and  of  the  Children  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Locke,  at  the  request  of  the 
regent,  presided.  The  exercises  were  opened  with  the  sing- 
ing of  "America,"  followed  by  prayer  and  a  piano  duet,  by 
Miss  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Ransom.  Then  Dr.  Locke  introduced 
the  orator  of  the  occasion,  making  some  pertinent  and  inter- 
esting remarks.  He  said,  in  substance,  that  our  country  has 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  many  great  men  who  have  been 
divinely  used  in  its  history.  Head  and  shoulders  above  them 
all  stands  one  whom  we  delight  to  refer  to  as  the  father  of 
his  country.  Dr.  Locke  then  introduced  Mr.  Butterworth 
as  one  who,  by  his  pen,  had  made  his  name  a  household 
word. 

Mr.  Butterworth  said  in  part:  "This  country  has  always 
followed  ideals ;  Roger  Williams  with  his  ideal  of  liberty  of 
conscience ;  William  Penn  with  the  ideal  that  peace  should 
accompany  liberty  of  conscience ;  Samuel  Adams  refused  to 
join  an  order  of  nobility,  saying  that  God  was  the  only  king; 
lastly,  Jefiferson,  with  a  new  ideal  of  government.  Washing- 
ton had  all  these  ideals.  He  wrote  to  Count  Rochambeau: 
'I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  all  wars  of  conquest  shall 
cease,  that  the  human  mind  will  become  so  enhghtened  that 
the  only  strife  among  nations  will  be  to  see  which  can  do  the 
most  good.'  Peace  was  Washington's  ideal.  The  duty  of 
America  is  to  keep  the  principles  upon  which  the  country  was 
founded,  and  no  organization  can  do  more  to  this  end  than 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution." 

After  Mr.  Butterworth's  address,  Mrs.  Ransom  and  the 
Misses  Cole  rendered  a  vocal  trio. 

According  to  its  usual  custom  the  twenty-second  of  Feb- 
ruary was  fittingly  observed,  the  chapter  being  hospitably 
entertained  by  Mrs.  Dunbar.  Appropriate  recitations  and 
dehghtful  music  added  to  the  enjoyment.  After  this  fol- 
lowed a  collation.  American  Beauty  roses  were  distributed 
among  the  guests. 

Bristol  is  one  of  the  few  towns  in  New  England  where  the 
old  custom  of  an  oration  on  Fourth  of  July  is  retained.  The 
Daughters,  as  usual,  attended  in  a  body. 

The  chapter's  field  day  is  the  29th  of  August,  the  anni- 
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versary  of  the  battle  of  Rhode  Island.  The  chapter  was  in- 
vited to  meet  at  the  summer  home  of  Mrs.  C.  V.  B.  Ostran- 
der.  Miss  Meade  read  a  paper  on  Paul  Jones,  written  by 
her  father,  the  late  Admiral  Meade.  This  paper  held  the 
interested  attention  of  her  audience  for  an  hour. 

The  chapter  has  a  fund  of  fifty  dollars  towards  a  monu- 
ment to  be  placed  in  the  new  state  house  in  Providence  to 
the  memory  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene.  The  chapter  has  one 
''real  daughter." — A.  B.  Manchester,  Historian. 

Texas  State  Conference^ — At  Dallas,  Texas,  October  12th 
there  was  a  meeting  at  the  auditorium  of  the  Texas  state  fair, 
in  ansv/er  to  a  call'  for  a  state  conference  by  the  state  regent, 
Mrs.  Sidney  T.  Fontaine.  Delegates  were  present  from  three 
chapters — the  George  Washington,  of  Galveston ;  the  Jane 
Douglas,  of  Dallas,  and  Mary  Isham  Keith,  of  Fort  Worth ; 
also  Mrs.  Harrison,  of  Fort  Worth,  state  director  of  National 
Society  of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  ab- 
sence of  the  state  regent,  Mrs.  John  Lane  Henry,  regent  of 
Jane  Douglas  chapter,  presided;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrison  acted 
as  secretary.  Mrs.  Fontaine's  report  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Groce.     In  closing  she  said : 

"Our  beloved  George  Wasliington  Chapter  of  Galveston,  owing 
to  the  great  calamity  v/hich  has  visited  our  fair  city,  has  been 
scattered,  but  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  has  not  lost  a  single  member. 
Many  of  them  have  lost  their  homes  and  all  their  earthly  possessions 
and  it  will  perhaps  be  months  before  the  chapter  will  be  united  as 
in  the  beautiful  days  of  the  past.  May  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
in  time  of  trouble  is  nearer  than  at  other  times,  have  them  in  his 
keeping.  Galveston  has  been  overwhelmed  by  calamity  and  has 
suffered  such  a  blow  as  few  cities  have  suffered  and  survived,  but 
there  is  ample  warrant  for  the  belief  that  it  will  be  rebuilt  and  that 
it  will  enter  upon  a  fresh  career  of  enterprise  and  usefulness,  which 
will  far  surpass  its  former  record, 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  with  nothing  in  my  heart  save  love 
and  sympathy  for  every  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  and  with  the  best  interest  of  our  order  in  this  state 
at  heart,  I  beg  to  resign  the  office  of  state  regent,  and  I  trust 
that  you  assembled  regents  and  delegates  will  appoint  my  successor. 
My  home  in  Galveston  is  uninhabitable,  and  having  no  settled  habita- 
tion, I  feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  to  the  duties. 
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Thanking  the  daughters  of  Texas  again  and  again  for  their  universal 
kindness,  I  am  faithfully  and  fraternally  yours." 

JuiviA  Washington  Fontaine. 

The  conference  was  unanimous  in  refusing  to  accept  this 
resignation. 

With  her  report  Mrs.  Fontaine  sent  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Roberts,  state  regent  of  Pennsylvania,  stating  the  grief  she 
felt  for  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  Galves- 
ton, and  urging  to  be  allowed  to  place  the  matter  before  the 
state  conference  which  would  meet  on  October  7th.  She  was 
sure  the  result  would  be  a  substantial  proof  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  Pennsylvania  sisters. 

Two  other  regents  have  been  appointed :  Mrs.  John  H. 
Marshall,  at  Waco,  and  Mrs.  Cone  Johnson,  at  Tyler.  Pros- 
pects are  promising  for  a  successful  chapter  at  each  place. 
The  conference  was  harmonious  and  profitable.  Resolutions 
of  sympathy  were  extended  to  the  George  Washington  Chap- 
ter, of  Galveston,  on  account  of  the  storm-swept  condition  of 
their  beautiful  city. — Cornelia  Janson  Henry,  Historian. 

Ethan  Allen  Chaptet  (Middleburg,  Vermont). — October 
19th  the  chapter  celebrated  Yorktown  day.  Invitations  were 
sent  to  the  regents  of  the  Vermont  chapters  to  meet  Vice- 
president  General  Mrs.  Washington  A.  Roebling  and  the  new 
state  regent,  Mrs.  Julius  J.  Estey,  of  Brattleboro ;  a  reception 
in  their  honor  being  given  by  Miss  Katharine  E.  Wright, 
regent  of  the  Ethan  Allen  Chapter. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Roebling  spoke  in  the  interest  of  the 
Continental  Hall  and  reports  were  given  by  Miss  Wright, 
who  gracefully  welcomed ;  by  Mrs.  Ormsbee,  of  the  Lake 
Dunmore  Chapter;  Mrs.  Richardson,  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Chapter;  Mrs.  Botsford,  of  the  Ormsby  Chapter;  Mrs.  Rice, 
of  the  Heber  Allen  Chapter;  Mrs.  Cobb,  of  the  Battleboro 
Chapter,  and  Mrs.  Hazen,  of  the  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur 
Chapter.  The  evening  proigram  consisted  of  songs  by  Mrs. 
Hazen  and  a  paper,  "The  Woman  of  the  Revolution,"  by  the 
historian  of  the  Ethan  Allen  Chapter,  Mrs.  McGilton. — ■ 
Alice  King  McGilton. 
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The  attention  of  all  members  of  the  society  is  called  to  the 
communication  printed  below.  Full  information  is  given 
concerning  the  annual  report  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  printed.  It  is  particularly  desired 
that  the  regents  will  notice  what  is  required  for  the  forth- 
coming report  that  the  work  of  the  chapters  may  be  properly 
presented. 

The  congress  of  1898  decided  that  the  reports  of  the  chap- 
ters should  be  sent  to  the  assistant  historian-general,  to  be 
ready  for  the  Srnithsonian  report.  The  assistant  historian 
sent  out  circulars  that  year  to  the  chapters,  asking  for  the 
reports.  Comparatively  few  responded,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee had  to  write  personal  letters  to  nearly  all  the  chapter 
regents,  requesting  the  necessary  information.  Chapters  are 
earnestly  requested  to  send  their  reports  to  the  assistant  his- 
torian, each  year,  without  waiting  to  be  asked ;  time  and  cor- 
respondence will  be  saved,  and  the  necessary  material  will 
be  on  hand  for  the  use  of  the  chairman  of  the  Smithsonian 
report  committee. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  2p,  1900. 

To  THE  Editor  01^  the  American  Monthi^y  Magazine. — 
In  response  to  many  inquiries,  will  you  allow  me  to  state 
that  our  society  is  required  by  its  charter  to  "report  annu- 
ally to  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  concern- 
ing its  proceedings."  It  is  further  required  that  "said  secre- 
tary shall  communicate  to  congress  such  portions  thereof  as 
he  may  deem  of  national  interest  and  importance."  This  is 
the  authority  upon  which  the  making  of  these  reports  is 
based.  It  is  the  law,  no  more  and  no  less.  There  is  not  a 
word  said  about  the  number  of  copies  to  be  printed,  nor  is 
the  society  given  a  single  copy  by  this  law.  It  is  simply 
printed. 

The  first  report,  issued  in   1899,   covered  the  time  from 
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October  11,  1890,  to  October  11,  1897,  and  was  known  as 
senate  document  164,  55th  congress,  3d  session.  It  had  129 
pages  and  34  plates,  and  sold  at  the  printing  office  for  25 
cents  a  copy. 

The  second  report  covers  the  time  between  October  11, 
1897,  ^^d  October  11,  1898,  the  period  of  the  war  work.  It 
has  340  pages  and  51  plates,  and  is  known  as  senate  docu- 
ment 425,  56th  congress,  ist  sessio-n.  The  price  is  yet  un- 
known. 

As  I  ordered  100  copies  last  summer,  while  the  work  was 
on  press,  I  was  anxious  to  know  when  they  would  be  de- 
livered, and  how  many  would  be  printed.  The  reply  of  the 
printing  office  to  my  questions  is  given  below: 

"gove^rnmknt  printing  office, 

Office  of  the  Public  Printer, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  27,  1900. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Darwin,  ^02  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Madame:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  October  26,  I  have  to  say- 
that  of  senate  documents  there  are  1,682  copies  printed,  600  copies 
of  which  are  delivered  in  unbound  form  to  the  capitol,  for  the  use 
of  senators  and  representatives,  and  1,082  copies  are  reserved  for 
binding.  Of  this  latter  number,  500  copies  are  delivered  to  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  for  distribution  to  libraries. 

A  private  individual  is  entitled  to  purchase,  at  the  cost  .of  printing, 
and  ten  per  cent,  added,  copies  of  any  publication,  provided  the  order 
shall  be  filed  with  the  public  printer  before  the  work  goes  to  press. 

Senate  document.  No.  425,  56th  congress,  first  session,  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  about  the  middle  of  November.  Can  not  say 
what  the  cost  of  the  100  copies,  ordered  by  you,  will  be,  until  the 
work  has  been  completed. 

Respectfully, 

W.    H.    COEEINS, 

Chief  Clerk." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  neither  our  society  nor 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  can  have  any  copies  for  distribu- 
tion. They  can  be  secured  only  through  members  of  con- 
gress, or  by  purchase.  If  the  members  of  the  society  desire 
a  larger  edition,  and  gratuitous  distribution  of  it,  they  must 
ask  their  representatives  and  their  senators  to  pass  a  joint 
resolution  which  will  provide  for  the  issue  of  these  reports 
in  larger  numbers,  for  the  use  of  the  society.  Nothing  less 
will  secure  the  desired  end. 
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It  is  now  time  for  the  third  report,  and  it  is  being  compiled. 
All  chapters  which  have  not  already  done  so,  are  requested 
to  send  to  me  as  soon  as  possible  a  report  of  their  work 
since  October  11,  1898.  No  list  of  officers  or  accounts  of 
receptions  are  suitable  for  these  reports.  They  should  con- 
tain only  an  account  of  such  work  as  may  fairly  be  said  to  be 
of  ''national  interest  and  importance,"  according  to  the  terms 
of  our  charter.  The  erection  of  monuments,  the  giving  of 
prizes,  the  collection  of  relics  or  historical  libraries,  the  res- 
toration of  cemeteries  or  old  manuscripts,  the  identification 
of  Revolutionary  graves,  or  the  writing  of  books  by  members 
of  the  chapters — all  these  are  suitable  items  for  a  report  of 
this  character.  If. possible,  I  desire  to  have  photographs  of 
all  monuments  mentioned,  as  they  add  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  document  when  printed,  and  give  the  chapters  a  much 
fairer  showing  than  words  can  do. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gkrtrude  B.  Darwin, 
Treas,  Gen.  D.  A.  R.  and  Chairman  Smithsonian  Report  Com- 
mittee. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  department  of  Genealogical 
Notes  and  Queries  and  the  conditions  under  which  queries 
are  inserted.  Several  communications  await  the  fulfilment 
of  these  conditions,  a  strict  compliance  with  which  is  neces- 
sarily insisted  upon. 

The  space  that  can  be  given  to  ''In  Memoriam"  is,  of 
necessity,  limited  and  the  demand  upon  it  is  great.  It  is 
desirable  that  notices  be  inserted  promptly.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  brief. 

The  men  who  fell  in  Perry's  famous  victory  on  Lake  Erie 
are  buried  at  Put-in-Bay.  The  ancient  tree  which  spread  its 
branches ,  over  their  crumbling  tombstones  has  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  buffeting  storms.  A  bill  will  be  introduced 
into  congress  this  coming  winter  asking  for  an  appropriation 
to  build  a  suitable  monument  to  mark  the  spot  where  these 
heroes  rest. 


GENEALOGICAL  NOTES  and  QUERIES 


"A  bond  of  gratitude 
Will  lie  on  them  and  their  posterity 
To  bear  in  mind  their  freedom  came  by  thee." 

• — Roger  Wolcott,  b.  id/p. 

Contributors  are  requested  to   observe  the   following  regulations: 

1.  Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2.  Give  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  v^riter. 

3.  Write,  with  great  plainness,  names  of  persons  and  places. 

4.  In  answering  queries,  always  give  the  date  of  the  magazine,  the 
number  of  the  query  and  the  signature. 

5.  Enclose  a  two-cent   stamp   for   each  query,   and  a  stamped  en- 
velope when  any  communication  is  to  be  forwarded. 

Direct  all  communications  to: 

) 
Mr\s.  Lydia  Bolles  Nezvcomb, 
Genealogical  Department,  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
Nezv  Haven,  Connecticut. 


Answers. 

22.  (3)  Looker. — Othniel  Looker,  b.  Oct.  4,  1757,  was  at  battles 
of  Long  Island  and  White  Plains,  under  Cols.  Martin  and  Ogden. 
He  settled  in  Ohio,  and  in  1814  was  made  governor.  He  married 
Pamelia  Clark,  baptized  Nov.  14,  1762,  and  they  lived  in  Saratoga 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  until  1805.  Pamelia  was  daughter  of  Henry^  (Henry^ 
Richard',  Richard',  Richard\  of  the  Mayflower)  Clark,  of  Westfield, 
N.  J.,  who  married  ist  Sabrah  Deats  (born  Ross),  married  2d,  Mary 
Valentine,  b.  1732.  Henry  Clark^  owned  184  acres  of  land,  which 
extended  over  the  mountain  called  Stony  Hill,  beyond  Fellville. — 
H.  C.  of  W. 

27.  Henry.— "Stephen  C.  Henry,  M.  D.,.  b.  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  14,  1786,  d.  August  12,  1834,  buried  in  Elmwood  Cemetery,  De- 
troit." (Copied  from  tombstone  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  Miss  M.  B. 
Clark,  Lancaster,  Pa.) 

30.  Zane. — Elizabeth  Zcine,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Nancy 
Zane,  was  born  in  1766,  in  a  log  cabin  in  Westmoreland  Co.,  Va., 
where  the  town  of  Moorfield  now  is.  She  died  at  Martin's  Ferry, 
Ohio,  1828.  She  married  ist,  Ephraim  McLaughlin,  a  Scotchman, 
in  1786,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  had  five  daughters:  (i)  Mary, 
married  Mr.  Hadsell;    (2)  Rebecca,  married  Mr.  Brown;    (3)  Miriam, 
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married  Mr.  Morgan;  (4)  Sarah,  married  Mr.  Paull;  (5)  Hannah, 
married  Ebenezer  Martin.  She  married  2d,  Jacob  Clark  and  had 
(6)  Catherine,  married  Edward  Thomas;  (7)  Ebenezer,  married 
Hannah  Heyward.  She  was  sixteen  years  old  when  she  carried  the 
powder  that  saved  Fort  Henry.  No  memorial  marks  her  grave. — 
T.  H. 

19.  Percivai..  (Correction).— Timothy  Percival  was  son  of  Capt. 
John  Percival,  8th  Co.,  12  Reg.,  Colonial  Wars,  1763.  Was  of  East 
Haddam.  A  brother  of  Timothy,  Dr.  James  Percival,  was  of  Ken- 
sington Parish,  Berlin.  Hannah  Whitmore  was  from  Middletown. 
— M.  K.  H. 

Queries. 

31.  W11.1.ARD — Hubbard. — Wanted,  the  parentage  of  Hannah 
Willard,  born  on  Long  Island,  1772.  Married  Solomon  Hubbard, 
of  Haddam,  Conn.  Her  father  was  a  shipbuilder,  and  was  called 
captain.  He  had  other  daughters,  named  Sylvia,  who  married  Mr, 
Lay,  of  western  New  York,  and  Phebe,  who  married  Mr.  Blotfell; 
also  a  son,  William.  To  which  branch  of  the  Willard  family  did  they 
belong?— F.  H.  L. 

S3.  Heyward.— Information  is  desired  of  the  descendants  of 
Thomas  Heyward,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from 
Georgia.     Was  the  name  afterward  changed  to  Howard? — F.  B.   N. 

34.  .CivARK. — Information  is  desired  regarding  the  later  life  of 
Richard  Clark,  thirtieth  signer  of  the  Mayflower  compact,  or  where 
correct  data  can  be  found.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to  L.  I.  and 
from  there  to  New  Jersey,  about  1641. — M.  S.   C. 

35.  Hooks — Hunter. — (i)  Charles  Hooks,  of  Bertie  Co.,  N.  C, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Anna  Hooks,  married  Ann  Hunter,  of  Duplin 
Co.,  N.  C.  The  ancestry  of  Thomas  and  Ann  is  desired.  Also  the 
Revolutionary  record  of  either  branch  of  the  family. 

(2)  Hunter.— Ann  Hunter,  married,  Nov.  15,  1796,  Charles  Hooks. 
She  was  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Priscilla  Hunter.  Wanted,  the  an- 
cestry of  Isaac  and  Priscilla. 

(3)  MaxweIvIv, — Wanted,  the  ancestry  of  Henry  and  Archibald 
Maxwell,  who  settled  in  Duplin  Co.,  N.  C.  Archibald  married  Miss 
Dickson.     Henry  married  Miss  Evans,  whose  mother  was  a  Hunter. 

(4)  Harris. — Wanted,  the  ancestry  of  William  Harris,  b.  in  Craven 
Co.,  N.  C,  June  2,  1774.  He  married  ist,  Julia  Fletcher.  2d,  Sarah 
Coffee,  sister  of  Gen.  John  Cofifee.  3d,  Mary  Drew  Alston,  of  Tel- 
fair Co.,  Ga. 

(5)  Monk. — Information  is  desired  of  the  ancestors  of  Jacob  Monk, 
who  married  Sarah  Wilkinson.  Had  four  children:  Sarah,  Joseph, 
John  and  James.  Jacob  Monk  moved  from  Bertie  Co.  to  Duplin 
Co.,  N.  C— D.  H. 

39 
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26.  OrnK — Ri^vERE. — Wanted,  the  ancestry  of  Sarah  (Sally)  Orne 
ist  wife  of  Paul  Revere.     She  was  born  April  7,  1736. — A.  R.  W. 

37.  Stevens — Higgins. — I  should  like  to  obtain  the  ancestry  of 
Keziah  Stevens,  who  married,  1775,  Jesse  Higgins,  of  Haddam, 
Conn.— S.  J.  H. 

Notes. 

Note  3-  29.  A  comparatively  small  force  was  stationed  at  Horse- 
neck  during  the  years  1778-1782.  In  that  time  many  transfers  of  of- 
ficers and  men  were  made.  A  camp  was  arranged  at  Redding,  Conn., 
a  few  miles  north  of  Horseneck,  and  detachments  were  occasionally 
sent  out  to  watch  the  enemy,  who  were  making  depredations  along 
the  Sound.  In  the  latter  part  of  Feb.,  1779,  Tryon  made  a  raid  upon 
Fairfield  and  Greenwich,  and  at  this  time  occurred  the  famous  ride 
of  Gen.  Putnam  down  the  stone  steps  at  Horseneck.  Among  those 
who  were  in  the  detachment  at  or  near  Horseneck  in  1779  were  Gen. 
Israel  Putnam,  Gen.  Samuel  Parsons,  Capt.  David  Leavenworth, 
Major  David  Humphreys,  Lieut.  Asa  Henman,  Lieut.  David  Spencer, 
Ensign  David  Camp,  Sergt.  Ebenezer  Lacy,  Sergt.  Isaac  Johnson, 
Sergt.  Thomas  Cimbly,  Sergt.  Elijah  Hecock,  Corp.  Henry  Wake- 
ley,  Corp.  William  Osborn,  Corp.  Elijah  Henman,  Corp.  Daniel 
Piatt,  Samuel  Leavitt,  nfer.  In  1780  Col.  Levi  Wells,  Capt.  Walter 
Hyde,  Capt.  Lay,  Capt.  Bissell,  Corp.  Marsh,  Corp.  Fowler,  Sergt. 
Kent,  Sergt.  Stevens,  Sergt.  Hatch,  Sergt.  Wallace,  Sergt.  Putnam. 
Most  of  the  above  were  taken  prisoners  with  Col.  Wells,  Dec.  10, 
1780,  near  Horseneck.  In  1781  Gen.  David  Waterbury,  Major  Samuel 
Waterbury  were  stationed  at  Horseneck  part  of  the  year.  In  1782 
Lieut.  Joseph  Whitney,  Capt.  Abner  Granger,  Ensign  Joseph  Cut- 
ler were  stationed  there,  and  there  were  sent  from  Tolland,  in  that 
year,  William  Barnard,  John  Haskell,  Edy  Hatch,  Charles  de  Wolf, 
Abner  Johnson,  John  Lathrop. — L.  B.  N. 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 


Mrs.  Daniel  Manning,  president  general  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the 
"'New  York,"  October  27th.  She  was'  met  at  the  pier  by  a 
delegation  of  the  Mary  Washington  Colonial  Chapter.  They 
presented  her  with  a  superb  bunch  of  American  Beauty  roses 
tied  with  red,  white  and  blue  ribbons,  lettered  in  gold  ''Mrs. 
Daniel  Manning,  Welcome  Home." 

That  sentiment  is  echoed  by  thirty  thousand  Daughters, 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  from  Maine  to  Alaska,  "Mrs. 
Daniel  Manning,  Welcome  Home." 

Hezekiah  Butterworth  has  an  article  in  this  issue  of  the 
American  MonthIvY  Magazine  which  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  all.  He  is  the  author  of  Zig-Zag  Journeys,  Great 
Composers,  The  Knight  of  Liberty,  In  the  Boyhood  of  Lin- 
coln, Songs  of  History,  and  many  other  books.  He  is  best 
known  for  his  long  connection  as  editor  of  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, that  paper  so  dear  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to 
the  adults  of  this  generation.  A  single  copy  was  treasured 
by  our  soldiers  in  Manila  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  till 
it  had  been  read  by  every  man  in  the  regiment. 

Miss  Floretta  Vining,  a  brilliant  Daughter  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  Massachusetts,  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Duxbury  ''Standard,"  a  bright  weekly  paper  published  at 
Duxbury,  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts.  The  whole 
round  of  human  interest  is  considered  in  its  pages — politics, 
religion  and  law.  Local  afifairs  and  afifairs  of  state  are  ably 
handled.  She  claims  descent  from  Mayflower  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan  magistrate.  She  has  ancestry  to  be  proud  of  and 
she  lives  up  to  it. 

Mrs.  Ida  Eckert-Lawrence,  an  American  poet  and  author 
of  "Dav  Dreams,"  is  a  member  of  the  Ursula  Wolcott  Chap- 
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ter.  She  was  one  of  the  Ohio  commissioners  to  the  Paris 
exposition  appointed  by  Governor  Nash.  She  gave  an  ad- 
dress before  the  international  congresses  in  Paris  on  "The 
American  Woman  in  Literature."  She  treated  the  subject 
in  a  complete  and  masterly  manner.  The  French  press  de- 
voted much  time  to  a  discussion  of  its  merits  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  address  was  one  of  the  brightest  and  best 
given  before  the  congresses. 

It  may  be  perhaps  of  interest  to  know  that  Sarah  Jenkins, 
sister  of  that  Seth,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Hudson, 
New  York,  an  account  of  whom  appeared  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  has  many 
descendants  among  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. She  married  Samuel  Gardner,  and  with  her  husband 
constituted  one  of  the  tv/enty  families  who  went  from  Nan- 
tucket with  Seth  and  Thomas  Jenkins  in  1787.  The  maternal 
grandfather  of  these  founders  of  Hudson  was  own  cousin  to 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
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They  steered  by  stars  the  elder  shipmen  knew, 
And  laid  their  courses  where  the  currents  draw 
Of  ancient  wisdom  channelled   deep  in  law. 
The  undaunted  few 
Who  changed  the  Old  World  for  the  New/' 
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OCTOBER  MEETING,    IQOO. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  was  held  at  Columbian 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Thursday,  October  4th,  at  ten 
o'clock.  , 

Present:  Mrs.  Lothrop,  national  president;  Mrs.  Field,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander, Mrs.  Hamlin,  Mrs.  Heth  and  Mrs.   Benjamin. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  chaplain,  after  which 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  re- 
ports of  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  organization  and  the  corre- 
sponding secretary  were  read  and  approved.  Sixteen  application 
papers  were  read,  and  of  these  fourteen  were  accepted  without  con- 
dition, and  two  conditionally.  The  registrar  announced  that  during 
July,  August  and  September  thirty-four  application  papers  had  been 
passed  by  her,  the  National  Board  of  Management  having  given  her 
that  power  during  those  months. 

The  vice-president  in  charge  of  organization  presented  the  fol- 
lowing names  for  confirmation: 

By  Mrs.  Slocomb,  state  director  of  Connecticut,  for  state  pro- 
moters: Mrs.  Maria  H.  Lilly,  New  London,  Connecticut;  Mrs. 
Frederick  M.  Smith,  New  London,  Connecticut. 

By  Mrs.  William  C.  Story,  state  director  of  New  York,  for  state 
promoter;  Mrs.  J.  Heron  Crosman. 

By  Mrs.  Estella  Hatch  Weston,  state  director  of  Massachusetts, 
for  president  of  the  Old  North  Bridge  Society,  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts: Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Raymond. 

By  Mrs.  Katherine  D.  Putnam,  state  director  of  Kansas,  for  presi- 
dent of  Susannah  Lawrence  Society,  • ,   Kansas:   Mrs.   Inez 

St.  Clair  Zook. 

By  Mrs.  Harrison,  state  director  of  Texas,  for  president  of  a  local 
society  in  San  Antonio,  Texas:  Mrs.  James  French.  For  president 
of  a  local  society  in  Waco,  Texas:  Mrs.  D.   C.   Bolinger. 

All  of  whom  were  confirmed  by  the  board. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  Fowler,  director  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  announcing  to  the  board  the  resignation  of  Miss  Pierce, 
president  of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue  Society,  and  that  of  Miss 
Drowne,  president  of  the  Nelly  Custis  Society. 

The  name  Monticello  was  confirmed  for  a  society  in  Jefiferson  City, 
Missouri. 

The  national  president,   who   was   also   a  vice-president   and   dele- 
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gate  of  the  Washington  Statue  Association,  gave  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  exercises  which  occurred  at  Paris  in  July  last,  during 
the  unveiling  of  the  statues  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  which  was 
listened  to  with  great  pleasure  by  the  board,  our  honored  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Field,  having  been  the  originator  of  the  movement  for  a 
statue  of  Washington  to  be  presented  to  the  French  nation,  and  its 
most  ardent  worker. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  board  adjourned. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROI.YN    GiI.BE:rT    BENJAMIN. 


National  Society  Children  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Treasurer's  Report,  October  i  to  31,  igoo. 

October   ist — 
Balance, $56  z^ 

Receipts. 
October   ist   to   31st — 

From    fees,    $21  75 

From  charters,   6  00 

From  badges,    7  00 

From   certificates,    2  00 

2>^  75 

$93  II 
Total    expended,    2  62 

On    hand, $90  49 

Corson  mortgage  note,    1,000  00 

Savings  Bank,  invested,    300  co 


$1,390  49 
Expenditures. 
October  4th — ■ 
Mrs.    Alexander,   vice-president    (postage    and   stationery),  $2  02 

Revenue  stamps  (Treasurer),   10 

October  12th — 
Stamps    (Treasurer),    • 50 

Total,      $2  62 

V101.ET  BivAiR  Janin, 

Treasurer. 


m 
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VALENTINE   HOLT   SOCIETY,.  SAN   ERANCISCO,    CAE. 

He  said  to  his  friend,  "If  the  British  march 

By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 

Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal  light — ■ 
One,  if  by  land,  and  two,  if  by  sea; 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

— Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

It  brings  Revolutionary  times  close  to  this  busy  work-a-day  world 
when  we  find  as  an  officer  of  a  youthful  society  of  patriots  a  great- 
great-grandson  of  the  man  who  hung  out  the  lantern  for  Paul  Re- 
vere just  before  he  made  that  memorable  ride  which  Longfellow  has 
so  beautifully  and  rhythmically  described.  Among  the  officers  of  the 
Valentine  Holt  Society  of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution 
is  Howard  E.  Ruggles,  treasurer.  Howard  is  the  great-great-grand- 
son of  Robert  Newman,  sexton  of  Christ's  church  (Old  North), 
Boston,  who  watched  from  the  tower  the  movements  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  hung  the  lanterns  for  Paul  Revere  in  the  North  church 
tower  on  that  memorable  April  18,  1775,  "one,  if  by  land,  and  two, 
if  by  sea." 

But  the  Valentine  Holt  Society  was  not  organized  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  deeds  of  Revolutionary  men.  When  a  society  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
organized  in  San  Francisco  four  years  ago  the  name  chosen  for  the 
society  was  that  of  one  of  the  boy  heroes  of  those  trying  times. 
One  of  the  direct  descendants  of  Valentine  Holt,  Helen  A.  Hallo- 
well,  submitted  his  name  as  the  one  by  which  the  society  should  be 
known,  and  the  selection  was  chosen  by  unanimous  consent  as  being 
most  appropriate. 

The  National  Society  of  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  founded  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
who  presented  her  plan  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion on  February  22,  1895.  This  plan  was  so  well  received,  the  whole 
matter  of  organization  being  given  into  her  hands,  that  on  April  5th 
the  Children's  Society  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Lothrop  at  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  and  since  that  beginning  has  grown  until 
it  has  ramifications  all  over  the  Union.  In  1896  the  first  society  was 
organized  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hubbard  as  presi- 
dent, and  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  the 
Right  Rev.  William  Ford  Nichols,  George  C.  Perkins,  Colonel  A. 
S.  Hubbard,  Martin  Kellogg,  L.L.  D.,  Berkeley;  H.   O.   Collins,  of 
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IvOS  Angeles;    Daniel    Cleveland,   of   San   Diego,   and    Colonel  J.    C. 
'Currier,  as  promoters  for  California. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  national  president  many  local 
societies  are  named  in  honor  of  children  who  rendered  service  in 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  the  one  established  in  San  Fran- 
cisco chose  the  name  of  Valentine  Holt,  a  boy  who  at  the  age  of  13 
was  noted  for  his  bravery  and  fearlessness  in  aiding  the  cause  of  the 
American  patriots.  Captain  Benjamin  Farnham  selected  Valentine 
as  his  courier  and  dispatch  bearer,  a  position  which  is  usually  given 
to  men  of  mature  age. 

The  brave  little  lad,  at  the  age  when  most  children  are  afraid 
to  go  abroad  after  nightfall,  went  all  alone  to  Danbury,  Connecticut, 
where  he  joined  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Benjamin 
Tupper,  Colonel  Tupper  sent  him  with  a  dispatch  to  Adams,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  thence  to  Wilton,  New  Hampshire.  On  this  journey 
hie  barely  escaped  capture  by  the  British,  but,  having  delivered  his 
message,  he  fell  in  with  Captain  GoiT's  company,  marching  out  to 
meet  General  Burgoyne,  and  went  with  them  in  order  that  he  might 
reach  home  safely.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Bennington,  and 
after  this,  there  being  much  danger  from  the  presence  of  Indians, 
he  did  not  again  reach  Captain  Farnham's  command  until  five  days 
after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  The  intrepid  youth  continued  with 
the  army  until  he  was  honorably  discharged  in  1780,  as  he  was  near- 
ing  his  seventeenth  birthday — still  but  a  boy.  In  the  contemplation 
of  this  brave  little  figure  in  blue  and  buff,  with  panting  horse  and 
flying  hair  and  a  childish  heart  that  must  have  turned  over  and 
stood  still  with  fear — fear  equally  of  British  red  coats  or  American 
redskins — there  is  nothing  but  good  for  American  children,  es- 
pecially in  these  latter  days  of  talked-of  Anglo-American  alliance. 

In  order  to  bring  together  the  little  ones  who  are  descended  from 
Revolutionary  parents,  letters  were  addressed  to  the  members  of 
the  orders  of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  asking  for 
their  co-operation  and  explaining  the  objects  of  the  new  society. 
It  was  desired  to  unite  all  children  of  America  of  both  sexes,  pro- 
vided they  descended  in  direct  line  from  patriotic  ancestors  who 
helped  to  plant  or  perpetuate  this  country  in  the  colonial  or  Revo- 
lutionary wars,  or  in  any  other  way.  These  children  are  eligible  from 
birth  until  the  age  of  18  for  girls  and  21  for  boys,  at  which  age  they 
become  Daughters  or  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  all  patriotic,  the  constitution  read 
ing: 

We  take  as  objects  of  the  society  to  w^ork  for:  First,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  of  American  history,  so  that  we  may  understand 
and  love  our  country  better,  and  then  any  patriotic  work  that  will 
help  us  to  that  end,  keeping  a  constant  endeavor  to  influence  all 
other  children  and  youth  to  the  same  purpose.     To   help  save   the 
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places  made  sacred  by  the  American  men  and  women  who  forwarded" 
American  independence;  tc  find  out  and  to  honor  the  lives  of  children 
and  youth  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  American  Revolution;  to  pro- 
mote the  celebration  of  all  patriotic  anniversaries;  to  place  a  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  other  patriotic  documents  in 
every  place  appropriate  for  them;  to  hold  our  American  flag  sacred 
above  every  other  flag  on  earth;  in  short,  to  follow  the  injunctions' 
of  Washington,  who  in  his  youth  served  his  country,  till  we  can  per- 
form the  duties  of  good  citizens.  And  to  love,  uphold  and  extend 
the  institutions  of  American  liberty  and  patriotism  and  the  principles 
that  made  and  saved  our  country  that  we  may  grow  up  into  good 
citizens  with  a  love  and  understanding  of  the  principles  of  our  an- 
cestors. 

Under  these  patriotic  influences  the  Valentine  Holt  Society  was- 
born,  and  it  has  grown  until  it  has  enrolled  a  membership  of  seventy- 
seven,  with  sixty-one  now  active.  The  badge  of  the  society  is  a  beau- 
tiful representation  of  an  American  eagle,  in  gold,  holding  the  Amer- 
ican flag  in  proper  colors.  Surrounding  this  is  a  scroll  in  blue  en- 
amel, upon  which  are  the  words  in  gold  "Children  of  the  American- 
Revolution."  One  of  the  members  of  the  Valentine  Holt  Society  has 
been  honored  by  the  national  society  and  has  been  presentd  with  a 
bronze  medal  carrying  on  the  obverse  the  badge  of  the  society,  and 
surrounding  this  a  wreath  of  bay.  The  reverse  side  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion: 

Presented  to 

LOUIS  DORR, 

Company   H,   First    California  Volunteers, 

For  His  Sacrifice  and  Service 

In  Devotion  to  His  Country 

As  a  Volunteer 

By  the 

National  Society  of  the  Children 

Of  the  American  Revolution, 

Of  Which  He  Is 

A.n  Honored  Member. 

•     • — Spanish-American  War. — 

While  this  individual  record  of  patriotism  has  been  fittingly  recog- 
nized by  the  national  society,  the  Valentine  Holt  has  received  com- 
mendation for  their  patriotic  work,  and  on  February  22,  1897,  the 
society  was  awarded  the  "ribbon  of  distinction"  by  the  national  so- 
ciety for  special  patriotic  work.  On  Juije  13,  1896,  Francis  I.  and 
Constance  N.  Fairchild,  of  Cape  Rouge,  Quebec,  Canada,  were  elect- 
ed to  honorary  membership  of  the  Valentine  Holt  Society.  On 
October  9,  1897,  the  society  presented,  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
an  American  flag  to  the   institution   for   the   deaf,   dumb   and  blind, 
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at  Berkeley.  On  March  5,  1898,  the  society  contributed  $50  to  the 
National  Mary  Washington  Memorial  Association,  constituting  the 
president,  Mrs.  Hubbard,  a  life  member  thereof,  and  presenting  her 
with  a  gold  medal  certificate  of  membership.  On  April  25,  1898, 
Isabel  Dennison,  the  first  member  of  the  society  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross  fund  the  first  dollar  given  to 
this  object  by  the  children  of  California,  and,  later,  the  Valentine 
Holt  Society  gave  $50  to  this  fund.  In  1898  each  member  who  per- 
formed special  service  toward  helping  the  soldiers  or  sailors  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  received  as  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Lothrop,  the 
national  president,  a  beautiful  certificate  in  red,  blue  and  gilt,  in 
recognition  of  such  service.  In  the  same  year  the  society  gave  $isa- 
to  the  monument  to  Lafayette,  America's  gift  to  France.  Each  year 
the  society  takes  up  some  patriotic  object,  for  which  funds  are  col- 
lected, the  members  selecting  the  annual  object  by  vote. 

Meetings  are  held  once  a  month  at  the  homes  of  the  various  mem- 
bers, and  after  the  regular  business  is  over  a  social  session  is  held, 
with  musical  and  literary  exercises.  During  the  present  year  these 
meetings  are  presided  over  by  the  following  ofScers:  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hub- 
bard, president;  Shirley  C.  Walker,  vice-president;  Carmel.  M.  Os- 
trom,  recording  secretary;  Trezevant  Cleveland,  corresponding  sec- 
retary; Howard  H.  Ruggles,  treasurer;  Flora  M.  Walton,  registrar; 
Ruth  C.  Mitchell,  historian;  Otis  McAllister,  color  bearer;  Martin 
C.  Walton,  organist;  Ethel  M.  Stealey,  custodian  of  the  scrap  book. 

The  society  is  composed  of  the  following  members:  Isabel  Denni- 
son, Eeonidas  Dennison,  Jennie  Stanford  Lathrop,  Edward  Richter 
Polhemus,  Phoebe  W.  Painter,  Lizzie  D.  Painter,  Elizabeth  M. 
Moores,  Charles  B.  Moores,  Helen  Augusta  Hallowell,  Gertrude 
Holt  Lofthouse,  Mary  Alvord  Keeney,  Charles  C.  Keeney.  Helen 
Madeline  Keeney,  Innes  Spottis  Keeney,  Herbert  Ross  Baker, 
Le'avitt  Baker,  Helen  Baker,  Dorothy  Baker,  Louis  Dorr,  Elsie 
Dorr,  Flora  M.  Walton,  Martin  C.  Walton,  Eloise  Norville  Scoville, 
William  H.  Jouett,  John  H.  Jouett,  Elsie  Tallant,  John  D.  Tallant, 
Harold  S.  Warren,  Harry  Augustus  Weihe,  Blanche  Merry  Du  Bois, 
Ethel  M.  Crocker,  William  Willard  Crocker,  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell, 
Edith  Beck,  Helen  Victoria  Crocker,  Stanislaus  Auguste  Charles 
Adolphe  Hubert  William  Poniatowski,  Hermina  Gardner  Lathrop, 
Florence  H.  Du  Bois,  Marion  E.  Du  Bois,  Trezevant  Cleveland, 
Harriette  Wing  Moulton,  Otis  McAllister,  Albert  G.  Raisch,  Ethel 
M.  Stealey,  Howard  E.  Ruggles,  Carmel  Mercedes  Ostrom,  Charles 
Douglas  Yelverton  Ostrom,  Ynid  R.  Ostrom,  Florence  M.  Bailey, 
Margaret  Bruce  Brown,  Shirley  C.  Walker,  Eugenie  Learned  Tully, 
Jasper  W.  L.  Tully,  Georgie  Elizabeth  Mayhew,  William  Worth- 
Mayh^w,  Harold  Townley  Walker,  Jonathan  Harris  Harold,  E. 
Bishop  Harold,  Elizabeth  Sears  Harold,  Elsie  Hilton  Cross. 

Honorary  members:  Francis  I.  Fairchild,  Constance  N.   Fairchild.. 
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"little   men  and   women   OE    '76,"    BROOKLYN,    N.    Y. 

Mrs.  S.  V.  White,  of  210  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
entertained  the  society  "Little  Men  and  Women  of  '76,"  Children 
of  the  American  Revolution,  at  her  home  on  Friday  afternoon,  No- 
vember the  second.  The  society  was  formed  four  years  ago,  and 
€very  year  Mrs.  White  entertains  the  members  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  meeting. 

The  national  president,  Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop,  was  present  this 
year,  as  in  previous  ones,  which  makes  the  fifth  occasion  upon  which 
she  has  honored  the  society  by  coming  on  from  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  attend  the  meeting.  She  made  an  address  on  "Progress," 
and  gave  many  suggestions  for  the  new  year  of  work. 

Mrs.  George  P.  Lawton,  president  of  the  Bemis  Heights  Society, 
of  Saratoga,  was  also  present,  and  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  work, 
calling  attention  again  to  the  prize  of  a  twenty  dollar  gold  piece  of- 
fered by  her  society  to  the  member  gaining  the  largest  contribution 
to  the  fund  for  the  monument  to  the  prison  ship  martyrs. 

It  has  been  decided  to  form  senior  and  junior  branches  of  the  so- 
ciety, all  over  twelve  years  being  considered  seniors.  The  ofificers 
for  the  coming  year  are: 

President,  Mrs.   Franklin  W.  Hopkins,  210   Columbia  Heights. 

Vice-president,  Mrs.   G.  R.  Butler,  229  Gates  avenue. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Antoinette  R.  Butler. 

Secretary,  Mr.  John  C.  Giles,  Jr.,  Newkirk  avenue. 

Registrar,  Wm.   L.   Long,   Flatbush. 

Color   bearer,    Stephen   V.    Hopkins. 

The  "Little  Men  and  Women  of  '76"  are  again  fortunate  in  receiv- 
ing the  ribbon  offered  to  the  "Banner  Society"  of  New  York  state 
by  the  state  director,  Mrs.  Wm.   C.  Story. 

The  society  raised  the  largest  sum  of  money  for  the  proposed 
monument  to  the  "Martyrs  of  the  Prison  Ships."  During  the  Span- 
ish-American war  they  led  the  entire  United  States  (Children  of  the 
American  Revolution),  in  war  relief  work  and  received  the  ribbon  of 
honor  in  consequence.  After  a  very  handsome  collation  and  a  social 
hour  the  society  adjourned 

John  C.  Giles.  Jr., 
Secretary. 


We  hope  the  societies  will  remember  the  objects  to  work  for  this 
year:  The  Continental  Memorial  Hall  Fund,  and  the  Monument  for 
Prison  Ship  Martyrs.  The  Bemis  Heights  Society  of  Saratoga, 
ofifer  a  prize  of  a  twenty  dollar  gold  piece  to  the  member  sending 
the  largest  contribution  to  the  latter  fund. 
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Mrs.  Hannah  PHiiviPS-STiLi.i:-EACHii:s,  "a  real  daughter,"  born 
April  6,  1802,  died  March  17,  1900,  She  lived  nearly  a  century,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Valley  Forge,  where  her  father,  Lieut.  Josiah  Philips, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  rendered  valuable  service.  Mrs.  Eaches 
was  the  first  "real  daughter"  enrolled  from  her  state,  and  wore  the 
insignia  with  devotion.  To  the  last  day  of  a  hallowed  old  age,  not 
one  blot  was  upon  her  escutcheon  of  a  pure  life,  spent  in  the  service 
of  her  Lord.  She  was  intellectually  strong,  robust  in  body  and  de- 
vout in  spirit.  The  earliest  known  ancestors  of  this  noble  woman, 
in  both  branches,  lie  in  peaceful  Vincent  cemetery,  the  church  near- 
by being  the  meeting  place  of  the  Philips  family  every  year,  in 
August.  She  has  always  been  a  lover  of  her  land  with  an  intelli- 
gent love.  Chester  County  Chapter  honored  her  in  life  and  hold 
her  memory  in  loving  remembrance.  They  decorated  her  with  the 
society  insignia,  they  remembered  each  birthday,  and  sent  an  ap- 
propriate testimonial  for  "the  last  sad  rites." — Mary  L  StillK, 
Hi'storian. 

Mrs.  PhoEbiE  Jane  (Sawyer)  CovEEL,  widow  of  Stanley  Covell, 
died  in  Portland,  Maine,  July  23,  1900,  aged  eighty-four  years.  Mrs. 
Covell  was  born  in  Portland  and  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Saw- 
yer, of  Falmouth,  Maine,  who  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Whereas,  God  in  his  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  remove  from  us  an- 
other member  of  this  society, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Elizabeth  Wadsworth 
Chapter,  do  sincerely  mourn  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Covell,  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  society,  although  confined  to  her  home  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 

Resolved,  That  in  her  death  our  chapter  has  lost  another  of  our 
eight  "real  daughters,"  and  while  we  tender  to  her  family  our  sym- 
pathy, her  loss  to  this  chapter  is  second  only  to  kindred. — Mrs.  ]\L  A. 
Robinson. 
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Mrs.  James  GifFord,  member  of  Hendrick  Hudson  Chapter,  died 
at  Hudson,  New  York,  July  16,  1900. 

Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  Hendrick  Hudson  Chapter,  de- 
sire to  express  our  sorrow  over  the  death  of  one  of  our  members, 
and  to  show  our  respect  for  her  memory;    therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  With  feelings  of  deep  sorrow  we  record  the  death  of 
Mrs.  James  Gifford.  Gracious  and  genial  in  her  manners,  sympa- 
thetic and  kindly  in  her  social  relations,  her  lovely  character  endeared 
her  to  all. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  her  family  and 
that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  them. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Maria  Bosworth  Fife  was  born  in  Hudson,  New 
York,  June  16,  1817,  the  child  of  lycaming  and  Elizabeth  (Parsons) 
Bosworth,  of  English  descent.  They  came  to  Wilmington  in  1823. 
She  was  married  to  James  Fife,  May  5,  1859.  When  death  came, 
on  August  22,  1900,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lives  our  community' 
has  known  came  to  its  close.  Mrs.  Nancy  Bosworth  Fife  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  George  Clinton  Chapter,  tracing  her  lineage 
from  Captain  David  Parsons,  of  Connecticut.  With  sorrowing 
hearts  because  of  the  loss  of  an  honored  and  revered  member,  the 
chapter  would  offer  this  tribute  to  her  memory: 

Mrs.  Fife  felt  a  laudable  pride  in  her  connection  with  the  patriotic 
generation  which  won  our  independence.  The  loyal  spirit  of  her 
■Revolutionary  ancestors  burned  brightly  in  her  memory,  and  she 
always  evinced  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  She  was  regarded  as  a 
beloved  associate,  a  wise  counselor,  an  elder  sister,  with  the  beauty 
of  age  blended  with  the  happiness  of  youth.  Her  name  is  inscribed 
on  the  hearts  of  her  associates,  and  her  memory  is  perpetuated  in 
the  George  Clinton  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion.— Althea  Moore  Smith,  Historian. 

Mrs.  Eeizabeth  Sherman  Reese. — 

Whereas,  In  the  evening  of  a  life  well  spent,  Elizabeth  Sherman 
Reese,  by  the  will  of  Providence,  has  been  called  from  us  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  eighty-eight  years;    and 

Whereas,  The  deceased  gave  to  this  chapter  for  its  title  and 
distinguishing  mark,  the  honored  name  she  bore;    therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  her  death  this  chapter  has  sustained  a  loss  irre- 
parable, her  children  a  loving  and  devoted  mother,  and  her  friends 
and  the  community  an  example  of  true  womanhood,  of  saintly  virtue 
and  of  noble  Christian  character.  In  her  veins  ran  the  blood  of 
American  patriots,  soldiers  and  statesmen,  men  who  in  peace  were 
high  in  the  nation's  councils,  as  in  war  they  were  strong  and  valiant 
in  its  defense. 

Resolved,    That   we   hereby   extend   our   condolences   to   the   mem- 
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'bers  of  her  stricken  family,  especially  to  Mrs.  M.   M.   Granger,  who 
is  our  honored  state  regent. — Mary  Frances  Mumaugh,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Mackenzie. — ^The  Batimore  Chapter  records  with 
sorrow  the  early  death  of  our  beloved  member  and  registrar,  who, 
after  weeks  of  patient  suffering,  has  entered  into  her  lieavenly  rest. 
In  her  death  we  have  lost  a  loyal  member,  a  woman  of  gentle 
Christian  character,  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  this 
society,  and  whose  ability  as  an  officer  will  long  be  cherished. 

Mrs.  Caroline  MieeER. — Died  October  14,  1900.  Once  more  our 
fraternal  chain  has  been  broken  and  the  dread  messenger  has  sum- 
moned one  of  our  beloved  members,  Mrs.  Caroline  Miller.  We,  as 
a  chapter,  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  her  lovely  Christian 
character.  Taken  from-  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  the  center  of  a 
hospitable  home,  only  those  who  knew  her  best  understood  her 
many  kind,  unselfish  acts,  and  we,  the  Baltimore  Chapter,  express 
our  profound  sympathy  to  her  daughter  upon  whom  so  heavy  a  be- 
reavement has  fallen. — Mary  C.   BeaseEy,  Historian. 

Mrs.  EeizabETh  BeeceER  FueeER,  wife  of  General  Henry  W. 
Fuller,  and  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Chapter,  died  May  7,  1900. 

Mrs.  Lena  Chittenden  Isom,  wife  of  William  H.  Isom,  of  Kenil- 
worth,  Illinois,  and  member  of  Chicago  Chapter,  died  in  the  summer, 
1900. — Feora  RipeEy  Wieson,  Historian. 

Mrs.  Mary  McDoweee  Ceark.— 

Whereas,  An  all-wise  Providence  has  removed  our  beloved  mem- 
ber, Mrs.  Mary  McDowell  Clark;    therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Jane  Douglass  Chapter  extend  love  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  son  bereft  of  a  mother's  counsel  and  guidance,  and  to 
the  devoted  sister,  who  mourns  the  loss  of  that  companionship 
which  has  been  her  inspiration. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Clark  this  chapter  has  lost 
one  of  its  charter  members,  whose  beautiful  character  and  patriotic 
zeal  have  contributed  to  its  success,  and  that  we  each  feel  her  loss 
as  a  personal  bereavement. 

Mrs.  Anna  Wieeiston,  wife  of  Dr.  L.  A.  Sherman,  professor  of 
the  English  language  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
died  August  5,  1900. 

Mrs.  AnnabeELE  Winchester,  widow  of  Michael  Winchester, 
died  September  25,   1900. 

Mrs.  Sherman  became  a  member  of  the  Deborah  Avery  Chapter 
May  21,  1900.  Mrs.  Winchester  assisted  in  organizing  the  chapter 
and  was  its  first  registrar.  Memorial  services  were  held  by  the 
chapter  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  Sawyer,  October  5th. 


A  study  for  clubs  and  literary  societies.  South  Ame:,RICA^ 
A  Popular  Illustrated  History  of  Liberty  in  the  Andean  Republics. 
By  HkzKkiah  Buttkrworth.  Published  by  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Co.,  New  York.    $2.00. 

This  book,  for  popular  reading,  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  clubs, 
societies  and  schools,  who  would  study  the  Andean  heroes  and  Bo- 
livia's plans  for  the  perpetual  peace  for  the  American  world.  South 
America  is  the  new  land  of  opportunity.  The  book  pictures  the 
heroic  Creoles  in  their  struggles  for  unity  and  peace  in  *the  lands 
of  the  Southern  Cross.  The  Buffalo  Pan-American  Exposition  of 
1901  makes  a  study  of  South  American  heroes  and  opportunities 
at  this  time  particularly  interesting. 

Year  Books  received  during  the  month:  Catharine  Greene  Chap- 
ter, Xenia,  Mrs,  William  M.  Wilson,  regent;  George  .Clinton  Chap- 
ter, Wilmington,  Ohio,  Mrs.  J.  W.  W^ire,  regent;  Fort  Findlay  Chap- 
ter, Findlay,  Ohio,  Mrs.  George  H.  Phelps,  regent;  Elizabeth  Sher- 
man Reese  Chapter,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wjmkoop 
Maccracken,  regent;  Mahoning  Chapter,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Mrs. 
James  L.  Botsford,  regent;  Cincinnati  Chapter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Mrs.  John  A.  Murphy,  regent;  Warren  Chapter,  Monmouth,  Illinois, 
Mrs.  Ida  Carey  Burns,  regent. 

These  year  books  abound  in  interesting  matter,  containing  the 
historical  programs,  lists  of  members  and  their  committees,  and 
often  the  names  of  the  Revolutionary  ancestors  with  short  sketches 
of  their  history. 

Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  thk  War  i^or 
Ame:rican  iNDijpDNDKNCr;,  1775-1783, — Ethan  Allen  Weaver, 
of  Philadelphia,  announces  that  he  has  consented  to  prepare 
for  publication  a  history  of  the  part  taken  by  Northampton 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  book  will  contain  a  reprint  of  the  minutes  of  the  county 
committee  of  safety  from  1774  to  1777;  extracts  from  the  diaries 
of  the  Moravian  Churches  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth;  muster  rolls, 
lists  of  pensioners,  and  other  material  never  before  published; 
biographical  sketches  and  portraits  of  civil  and  military  oiificers  of 
the  county;    interesting  maps,  and  engravings  of  historic  buildings. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER. 


Any  woman  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  who  is  of  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years,  and  is  descended  from  a  patriot  man  or  woman  who  aided 
in  establishing  American  Independence,  provided  the  applicant  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Society.  Family  tradition  alone  in  regard  to  the  services 
of  an  ancestor,  unaccompanied  by  proof  will  not  be  considered. 

All  persons  duly  qualified,  who  have  been  regularly  admitted  by  the 
National  Board  of  Management,  shall  be  members  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, but  for  purposes  of  convenience,   they  may  be   organized   into 
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local  Chapters  (those  belonging  to  the  National  Society  alone  being 
known  as  members-at-large). 

Application  Blanks  and  Constitutions  will  be  furnished  on  request 
by  the  State  Regent  of  the  State  in  which  you  reside,  or  by  the  "Cor- 
responding Secretary  General"  at  headquarters,  902  F.  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Applications  should  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  is  kept 
on  file  at  National  Headquarters  and  one  returned  to  file  with  a  Chap- 
ter should  one  be  joined. 

The  application  must  be  endorsed  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Society. 
The  application,  when  properly  filled  out,  should  be  directed  to  "Re- 
gistrars General,  D.  A.  R.,  Room  52,  902  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C." 

The  initiation  fee  is  One  Dollar;   the  annual  dues  are  Two  Dollars. 

The  sum  (Three  Dollars)  should  be  sent  by  check  or  money  order 
never  by  cash,  to  "Treasurer  General,  D.  A.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C." 

No  application  will  be  considered  until  this  fee  is  paid.  If  not  ac- 
cepted this  amount  will  be  returned. 


At  the  April  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Management,  D,  A. 
R.,  the  following  motion  was  unanimously  passed: 

"Resolved,  That  the  following  notice  be  inserted  in  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine:  'Chapters  shall  send  to  headquarters,  D.  A.  R., 
902  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  notice  of  deaths,  resignations,  mar- 
riages and  all  changes  of  addresses  and  list  of  officers.'  " 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

Wednesday,  October  3,  igoo. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Management  was 
held  Wednesday,   October  3,   1900. 

Members  present:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Washington  Howard,  vice-presi- 
dent general  in  charge  of  organization  of  chapters;  Mrs.  George 
M.  Sternberg,  vice-president  general,  District  of  Columbia;  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  vice-president  general,  Indiana;  Miss  Mary 
Isabella  Forsyth,  vice-president  general,  New  York;  Mrs.  William 
P.  Jewett,  vice-president  general,  Minnesota;  Mrs.  J.  A.  T.  Hull, 
vice-president  general,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Tuttle,  vice-president 
general,  Virginia;  Mrs.  J.  Heron  Crosman,  vice-president  general, 
New  York;  Mrs.  William  A.  Smoot,  chaplain  general;  Mrs.  Kate 
K.  Henry,  corresponding  secretary  general;  Miss  Susan  Riviere 
Hetzel,  registrar  general;  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Darwin,  treasurer  gen- 
eral; Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Seymour,  historian  general;  Miss  Julia  Ten 
Eyck  McBlair,  librarian  general;  Mrs.  Dennis  Eagan,  state  regent 
of  Florida,  and  Miss  E.  Ellen  Batcheller,  state  regent  of  New  Jersey. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  chaplain  general. 
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A  letter  was  read  from  the  recording  secretary  general  expressing 
her  regret  at  being  absent  from  the  October  meeting, — the  first 
from  which  she  has  been  absent  during  her  entire  term  of  office, — 
and  respectfully  submitted  the  request  that  the  official  stenographer 
represent  her  in  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  the  report  of  the  re- 
cording secretary  and  whatever  correspondence  comes  within  that 
depa-rtment.     This  request  was  granted  by  the  board. 

The  corresponding  secretary  general  stated  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  announce  (in  the  absence  of  the  recording  secretary  general,  who 
was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  owing  to  illness),  that  as  the 
president  general  was  still  absent  in  Europe,  nominations  for  the 
chair  were  in  order. 

Miss  Forsyth  moved  that  Mrs.  Sternberg  be  requested  to  take  the 
chair.  Mrs.  Sternberg  begged  to  decline  on  account  of  the  prob- 
ability of  being  called  away  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Sternberg,  Mrs.  Fairbanks  was  elected  to 
the  chair. 

Reports  of  ofScers  were  called. 

Re^porT  01''  THIJ  RiJcoRDiNG  S^CRE^TARY  Gi^NERAi.:  Madam  Presi- 
dent and  Ladies  of  the  National  Board:  My  report  for  the  summer 
months  is  somewhat  brief,  as  the  pressure  of  work  is  necessarily 
diminished  during  the  warm  weather. 

After  the  special  meeting  of  the  board,  June  6th,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  give  some  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  nurses'  certifi- 
cates which  had  been  sent  out  by  order  of  the  national  board,  many 
certificates  having  been  returned  for  correct  address,  owing  to 
change  of  residence,  etc.  Communication  with  Dr.  Anita  Newcomb 
McGee,  at  the  war  department,  furnished  us  with  the  addresses 
desired.  The  papers  of  my  office  have  been  carefully  filed  and  all 
correspondence  promptly  attended  to. 

In  accordance  with  instructi-ons  of  the  board  at  the  special  meet- 
ing of  June  6th,  I  wrote  to  the  president  general  a  note  of  con- 
gratulation on  her  safe  arrival  in  Europe,  sending  the  best  wishes  of 
the  board  for  a  pleasant  summer. 

My  correspondence  with  Caldwell  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  regard 
to  the  drawing  for  magazine  cover  has  brought  from  that  firm  a 
very  good  drawing,  which  I  will  submit  later  for  your  consideration. 

In  spite  of  serious  illness,   I  have  endeavored  to   sign  the  certifi- 
cates of  membership  and  charters,   so   as   not  to   impede   the   work 
of  the  other  departments,  and  am  now  happy  to  report  that  I  have 
signed  all  up  to  date.     Number  of  letters  and  postals  written,  175. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  Alice  Pickett  Akers. 

Recording  Secretary  General,  N.  S.  D.  A.  R. 

Report  accepted. 

Upon  request,  the  report  of  the  corresponding  secretary   general 
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was    deferred    until    the    afternoon    session,    and    the    report    of    the 
registrar  general  followed. 

Report  of  the  Registrar  General:   Applications  presented,  390; 

applications  on  hand  verified,  awaiting  dues,  88;  applications  on  hand 

unverified,    22.     "Real    daughters"     presented     for    membership,     7. 

Badge  permits  issued,  22i(i.    Resignations,  iii;  deaths,  32;  dropped,  30. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Susan  RivierE  Hetzee, 

Registrar  General. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  applications  be  accepted  and 
the  recording  secretary  general  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the 
new  applicants. 

Announcement  was  made  that  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  national  board,  the  ballot  had  been  cast  for  the  new  applicants 
presented  in  the  report  of  the  registrar  general  and  they  were  hereby 
declared  duly  elected  members  of  the  national  society. 

Upon  motion,  the  resignations  were  accepted  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  deaths  received  with  regret. 

Report  oe  the  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  oe 
Organization  oe  Chapters:  Madam  Chairman  and  Ladies  of  the 
National  Board  of  Management:  It  is  with  regret  that  I  present  the 
resignation  of  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Warren,  state  regent  of  Wyoming. 
Mrs.  Warren  has  done  splendid  work  throughout  the  state,  but  her 
health  has  broken  down,  and  for  this  reason  she  has  been  obliged 
to  resign  the  office. 

The  following  resignations  of  chapter  regents  are  presented  for 
acceptance:  Mrs.  Emma  G.  Allen,  Estherville,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Hattie 
S.  Draper,  Mandan,  North  Dakota;  Miss  Hattie  E.  Briggs,  Penn 
Yan,  New  York,  and  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Halsey,  Phoenix,  Arizona; 
Mrs.  Annie  E.  Boyd,  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  Julia  M. 
Dorris,  of  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  resigned  prior  to  the  term  of 
office  of  the  present  incumbent,  but  the  resignations  were  never  re- 
ceived. Notice  of  their  having  been  sent  was  lately  received,  and 
herewith  they  are  presented  for  acceptance. 

The  following  regencies  have  expired  by  limitation:  Mrs.  John 
Gaines,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas;  Mrs.  William  D.  Reeves,  Helena, 
Arkansas;  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Hadaway,  Prophetstown,  Illinois;  Mrs. 
Abigail  D.  Hawkins,  Brazil,  Indiana;  Mrs.  S.  B.  Brown,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana;  Mrs.  N.  Adaline  Machan,  LaGrange,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Caro- 
line M.  Hayes,  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  J.  Bozeman, 
Poseyville,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Kate  K.  Stormont,  Princeton,  Indiana; 
Mrs.  S.  Frances  Cory  Major,  Shelbyville,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Flora  R. 
Frazer,  Warsaw,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Edmunds,  Hopkinsville, 
Kentucky;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Chandler,  ,  Machias,  Maine;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  D.  Milliken,  Cherryfield,  Maine;  Mrs.  William  S.  Linton, 
Saginaw,  Michigan;  Mrs.  Lou  Alice  Gale,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota; 
Mrs.  Henrietta  P.  Durant,   Stillwater,  Minnesota;    Mrs.   Inez  F.   H. 
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Clark,  Nevada,  Missouri;  Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Cline,  Minden,  Nebraska; 
Mrs.  Persis  C.  Chase,  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire;  Miss  Clara  H. 
M.  Goss,  Pittsfield,  New  Hampshire;  Mrs.  Adelaide  C.  Waldron, 
Farmington,  New  Hampshire;  Miss  Etnma  Harrington,  Albion,  New 
York;  Mrs.  Adelaide  Harrington,  Lyons,  New  York;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Sloan,  New  York,  New  York;  Mrs.  Maria  D.  B.  M.  Cox,  Oyster 
Bay,  New  York;  Mrs.  George  B.  Sloan,  Oswego,  New  York;  Mrs. 
Katharine  Spalding,  Saugerties,'New  York;  Mrs.  Helen  F.  Newman, 
Watkins,  New  York;  Miss  May  M.  Broadfoot,  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina;    Mrs.  Katharine  E.  Marshall,  Sidney,  Ohio;    Mrs.  Florence 

B.  Campbell,  Irouton,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Woodward,  Franklin^ 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Clam  H.  Hogg,  Cadiz,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Elian  S.  K.  Waddill, 
Cheraw,  South  Carolina;  Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Oliver,  Huron,  South 
Dakota;  Mrs.  Annie  D.  Davis,  Harriman,  Tennessee;-  Mrs.  Louella 
S.  Vincent,  Stephenville,  Texas;  Mrs.  Miriam  F.  Gill,  Paris,  Texas; 
Mrs.  Emma  W.  Patrick,  Denison,  Texas;  Miss  Harriet  E.  Fullam, 
Ludlow,  Vermont;  Mrs.  Harvey  J.  Bamford,  Plymouth,  Wisconsin; 
Mrs.  George  C.  Ginty,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Frances 
L.  Dunham,  DePere,  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Morris,  Berlin, 
Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Annie  C.  A.  Stearns,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  Mrs. 
Belle  L.  Wing,  Kewanee,  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  T.  Cline,  Hud- 
son, Wisconsin. 

The  following  chapter  regents  have  been  appointed  through  their 
respective  state  regents:  Mrs.  Henrietta  Hubbard  Talbot,  Phoenix, 
Arizona;  Mrs.  Kate'  Offut  Kinkead,  Shelbyville,  Kentucky;  Mrs. 
Frances  Ann  Carothers,  Bardstown,  Kentucky;  Miss  Anna  V.  Day, 
Beatrice,  Nebraska;  Miss  Ella  Francis  Pike,  Epping,  New  Hamp- 
shire; Mrs.  Daphne  Taylor  Fay,  Malone,  New  York;  Miss  Julia 
Maria  Haynes,  Fremont,  Ohio;  Miss  Louise  Bogy,  Bonham,  Texas; 
Mrs.  R.  Robertson  Johnson,  Tyler,  Texas;  Mrs.  Emma  Warren 
Shores,  Ashland,  Wisconsin.     Also  reappointment  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

C.  Langworthy,  Seward,  Nebraska,  and  Miss  Lucie  Margaret  Bill, 
Carrington,  North  Dakota. 

Charter  applications  issued,  13. 

Charters  issued,  12;  "Thomas  Jefferson,"  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
"Sarah  Williams  Danielson,"  Killingly,  Connecticut;  "Betty  Wash- 
ington Lewis,"  Fredricksburg,  Virginia;  "Lucy  Sprague  Tracy," 
Big  Rapids,  Michigan;  "St.  Asaph,"  Danville,  Kentucky;  "Francis 
Shaw,"  Anamosa,  Iowa;  "DeShon,"  Boone,  Iowa;  "Rochelle," 
Rochelle,  Illinois;  "Mary  Fullen  Percival,"  Van  Buren.  Arkansas; 
"Tunkhannock,"  Tunkhannock,  Pennsylvania;  "Anne  Frisby  Fitz- 
hugh,"  Bay  City,  Michigan;    "Esther  Reed,"  Spokane,  Washington. 

Letters  written,  182. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  ElKanor  Washington  Howard. 

October  3,  1900. 

Report  accepted. 
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m.  it  was  moved  and 


After  the  reading  of  this  report  at  11.20  a. 
carried  to  go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole. 

At    11.55    the    committee    arose    and   the    regular    business    of 
board  was  resumed. 

Upon  motion,  the  report  of  the  V.  P.  G.  O.  was  accepted. 


the 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER  GENERAL,  April. 30— May  31,  1900. 

Current  Fund. — Cash   Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand,  April  30,  1900,   ($20,489.16,  less  $1,901.31, 

transferred  to  Paris  Exposition  fund),   $18,587  85 

Annual  dues  ($1,563.00,  less  $93.00,  refunded),...    $1,470  cm3 
Initiation  fees  ($325.00,  less  $1.00,  refunded),   ...         324  00 

Commission  in  sales   of  stationery,    20  68 

New  certificate,    • i  00 

Life   certificate,    5  00 

Blanks,    70 


Actual  income  of  the  month,  

Total  cash  receipts  of  current  fund,  . . .  . 
Current  Fund. — Expenditures. 


$1,821  38 
$20,409  23 


Office  expenses  for  May,   General  Office,    •  ■ 

Rent  for  May,    

4,000   stamped   envelopes,    

Photographing  wreath  on  Miranda's  tomb, 

Curator's  salary  for  May,   

Indexer's  salary  for  May,  

Office   supplies,    


Clerical  service,  Recording  Secretary  General, 
Office  supplies,  "  "  " 

Postage   on   application   blanks,    Cor.    Sec.    Gen., 
Stationery,  "         " 

Clerical    service,  " 


Grated  partition,  office  of  Treasurer  General 

Matting   for   office   floor. 

Transfer  cards, 

Extra    clerical    service, 

Mimeographing, 

Regular  clerical  service. 

Rent  of  typewriter,  Dec.  3,  1899 — June  3,  1900, 


$30  00 

139  50 
86  40 
6  00 
75  00 
50  00 
1685 


$100  GO 

9  45 


$10 

00 

6  38 

50 

00 

$98 

00 

14  44 

5 

63 

18 

oc 

3 

00 

125 

00 

36 

00 

403  75 


109  45 


6638 


300  07 
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2,404  membership  certificates,  office  of  Reg.  Gen., 

$170  40 

Postage  on  membership  certificates,         "         " 

30  00 

Transfer  cards,                                                  "         " 

562 

Clerical  service,                                                "         " 

150  00 

Repairs  to  typewriter,                                    "         " 

5  00 

361  02 

Engrossing  46  officers'  commissions,  Vice-Presi- 

dent General  in  Charge  of  Organization,  

$6  90 

Engrossing  9  charters, for  above, 

4  50 

Engrossing  33  regents'  commissions,              " 

3  30 

20,000  cards  and  1,000  card  guides,                " 

65  00 

Clerical  service,                                                       " 

100  00 

179  70 

Matting  for  office  floor  of  Historian  General,  . . . 

7  22 

Matting  for  office  floor,  Librarian  General,   

$7  22 

Oneida  County  Annals,            "                 "         

3  00 

10  22 

State    Regents'    Postage,    District    of    Columbia, 

$5  00 

Massachusetts,     

15  00 

New   Hampshire,    .... 

9  53_ 

29  53 

State  Regents'  Stationery,  District  of  Columbia, 

$1  22 

Massachusetts,     

4  80 

"              "                  "            Missouri     

183 
61 

"                     "                           "                   TJpKra  clra              . 

IN  cui  dois-d,      .  .  •  • • 

"              "                  "            New  Jersey,   

I  18 

North   Carolina,    

I  22 

"                   "                        "                "\/ircrinia        ....... 

1  14 

2  40 

V  11  glllld, 

"              "                 "            Washington,   

T  A     An 

spoons  for  Real  Daughters. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Maria  Fernald,  Paul  Jones  Chapter, 

Massachusetts; 
Mrs.  Emily  Chittenden  Carter,  Wenonah  Chapter, 

Minnesota; 
Mrs.    Elizabeth    McClelland,    St.    Louis    Chapter, 

Missouri; 
Mrs.   Emily  Moss,  Cayuga  Chapter,   New   York; 
Mrs.  Jerusha  Taylor  Rockwell,  Onondaga  Chapter, 

New  York; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Denny  Gaston,  Quaker  City  Chap- 
ter, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs.     Sarah    Blanchard    Chapman,    Ottauquechee 

Chapter,   Vermont; 16  80 

Wreath  for  tomb   of  Gen.   Miranda,   ordered  by 

Ninth    Continental    Congress,    $25  00 
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Decorating-  opera  house  for  Ninth  Continental 
Congress, 25  oo 

Paper  for  bulletin  board  for  Ninth  Continental 
Congress,    6  20 


56  20 

Postage  on  amendments   for  Tenth   Continental 

Congress,    10  00 

Stationery  for   Magazine,    $13  13 

Salary  of  Editor  of  Magazine  for  May,   '         83  33 

Salary    of    Business    Manager    of    Magazine    for 

May,   50  00 


Publishing  Vol.   XI.   of  Lineage  Book,    $550  00 

Postage  on  "  "       ••  . . .  25  00 

Clerical  service  on  "  "       120  00 


Investment    of    current    fund,    ordered    at    April 

Board   meeting,    $8,000  00 

Premium  paid  in  above  investment,  at  4%,    ....         320  00 


146  46 


695   OO' 


,320  00 


Total  expenditures  of  month,  current  fund,  $10,726  20 


Balance  on  hand,  current  fund.  May  31,  1900, $9,683  03 

Current  Fund — Investment. 

2  Registered  4%  U.  S.  bonds,  face  value,   $2,000  00 

8  Registered  2%  U.  S.  bonds,  face  value,   8,000  00 


Total  investment  of  current  fund.  May  31,  $10,000  00 

Current  Fund — Assets. 

Cash   in   Metropolitan    Bank,    $2,035  49 

Cash  in  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Co., 7,647  54 

Bonds  of  current  investment,  as  above, 10,000  00 


Total  assets  of  current  fund,  May  31,  1900, 19,683  03 

Permanent  Fund. 
Cash  Receipts. 

On  hand,  April  30,   1900,    $15,855  80 

Charter  Fees. 

Francis  Shaw  Chapter,  Iowa,  $5  00 

Rochelle  Chapter,  Illinois,   5  00 

St.  Asaph  Chapter,  Kentucky,   5  od 

15  00 
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Life  Memberships. 

Venango  Chapter,  Pennsylvania: 

Mrs.  Eleuthera  du  Pont  McCalmont,  . . . 

Mrs.  Harriet  O.  C.  Stone    

Mrs.  Constance  McC.  Humphrey,  

Susanna  Tufts  Chapter,  Massachusetts: 

Miss  C.  Lillian  Moore,  

Hannah  Benedict  Carter  Chapter,  Connecticut: 

Miss  Naomi  W.  Weed, 

Louisa  St.  Clair  Chapter,  Michigan: 

Miss  Dida  Van  Kleck,  

Bonny  Kate  Chapter,  Tennessee: 

Miss  Mary  Boyce  Temple,   

Pittsburg  Chapter,  Pennsylvania: 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Howe  Nimick,   

Joseph  Habersham  Chapter,  Georgia: 

Mrs.  Sidney  Phelan,   

Miss  Pauline  Graham  Phelan,  

Dolly  Madison  Chapter,  District  of  Columbia: 

Miss  Abbie  C.  Graves,  

Miss  Jennie  A.  Graves,  . .' 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Washburn,  

General  Mercer  Chapter,  New  Jersey: 

Miss  Mary  S.  Conover,  

St.  Paul  Chapter,  Minnesota: 

Mrs.  Emma  D.  Prouty,  


Continental  Hall  Contributions. 


$12 

50 

12 

50 

12 

50 

12 

50 

12 

so 

12 

50 

12 

50 

12 

50 

12 

50 

12 

50 

12 

50 

12 

50 

12 

50 

12 

50 

12 

50 

187  50 


Caldwell  Chapter,  Illinois: 

Rev.  James,    $1  00 

Independence  Hall  Chapter,  Pennsylvania: 

Miss  Lute,    I  00 

Miss  Clara  Young,    i  00 

Mrs.  William  McCandless,   i  00 

Mrs.  James  Crawford,    •  •  i  00 

Mrs.  H.  Beates,   10  00 

Emma    Hart,    Willard    Chapter,    Connecticut,    .  •  10  00 

Harrisburg  Chapter,  Pennsylvania,   10  00 

Jane    Douglass    Chapter,    Texas,    10  00 

Mrs.  de  Jarnette,  Jane  Douglass  Chapter,  Texas,  i  00 

Essex  Chapter,  New  Jersey, SZ  ^^ 

•        103  50 

Interest  on  permanent  investments,   i57  50 

Commissions. 

On  insignia   sales,    $34^  00 
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On  record  shield  sales,    3  50 

On  spoon  sales,    780 

353  30 

Total  cash  receipts   of  Permanent   Fund,    $16,672  60 

Permanent  Fund. — Disbursements. 

14  Registered  2%  U.  S.  bonds,  face  value,    ....  $14,000  00 
Premium  paid  for  above  bonds,  at  4%,   560  ooi 

Total  disbursement  of  Permanent  Fund  cash,    $14,560  00 

■Cash  balance.  Permanent  Fund,  May  31,  $2,112  60 

Permanent  Fund. — Investments. 

14  Registered  U.  S.  2%  bonds,  face  value,  $14,000  00 

II  Registered  U.  S.  3%  bonds,  face  value, 11,000  00 

18  Registered  U.  S.  4%  bonds,  face  value, 27,000  00 

6  Registered  U.  S.  5%  bonds,  face  value, 6,000  00 

2    American    Security    &    Trust     Co.    debenture 

bonds, 1,00000 

Total  permanent  investment.  May  31,  1900,   $59,000  00 

Permanent  Fund — Assets. 

Cash   balance,    as   above,    $2,11260 

Bonds,  as  above,  at  face  value,   59,ooo  00 

Total  assets  of  Permanent  Fund,  May  31,  1900,   ....  $61,112  60 

Special  Funds. 
Paris  Exposition  Fund. 

Amount  appropriated  by  Ninth  Continental  Congress,- ..  .    $2,000  00 

Amount  expended,  previously  reported,   $98  69 

Photographing  items  for  exhibit,   •  •  •  •  88  00 

Deposited  with  Monroe  &  Co.,  Paris,  for  ex- 
penses of  proposed  meeting  of  D.  A.  R.  in 
Paris,    • .  •       1,500  CO 

1,689  69 


Balance  of  fund  on  hand, $3i3  3i 

Fort  Crailo  Fund,  previously  reported,   42  11 

Meadow  Garden  Farm  Fund,  previously  reported,      $265  35 

Washington  Heights  Chapter,   5  00 

270  35 

Lafayette  Monument  Fund,  previously  reported,  1,833  9i 


Total  of  special  funds.  May  31,  1900,   $2,459  68 
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In  addition  to  the  above  special  funds,  there  were  $72.51  of  tjie 
War  Fund,  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  General  on  May 
ist.  By  direction  of  the  war  committee,  this  was  turned  over  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  Chapter  for  relief  work  among  the  families  of 
soldiers  and  sailors.  This  fund  is  therefore  now  closed. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Gertrude  B.  Darwin, 

Treasurer  General. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  GENERAL,  May  31— Septem- 
ber 30,  1900. 

Current  Fund. — Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  report,  $9,683  03 

Annual  dues,  June,  $952.00,  less  $54.00,  refunded,  $898  00, 
Annual  dues,  July,  $773.00,  less  $45.00,  refunded,  728  00 
Annual  dues,  Aug.,  $491.00,  less  $35.00,  refunded,  456  00 
Annual  dues,  Sept.,  $391.00,  less  $15.00,  refunded,        376  00 

■ .      2,458  QO 

Initiation  fees,  June,  $176,  less  $2.00,  refunded,  $174  00 
Initiation  fees,  July,  $56.00,  less  $16.00,  refunded,  40  00 

Initiation  fees,  Aug.,  $52.00,  less  $1.00,  refunded,  51  00 

Initiation  fees,  Sept.,  $143.00,  less  $2.00,  refunded,         141  00 

406  00 

Blanks  sold,  June,  July  and  August, i  57 

Directory  sold,   i  00 

Commissions,    on   stationery   sales,    $13  98 

Commissions,  on  rosette  sales,  11  70 

25  68 

New  certificate, i  00 

Interest,    semi-annual,    credited    by    Washington 

Loan  &  Trust  Co.,   $105  62 

Interest,  quarterly,  on  U.   S.  4%  bonds,  current 

investment,    20  00 

Interest,  quarterly,  on  U.   S.  2%  bonds,  current 

investment, 40  00 

165  62 

Total  receipts  current  fund  cash,    $12,741  90 

Actual  income  of  the  month,   $3-058  87 

Current  Fund. — Expenditures. 
President  General. 
Stationery, $8  46 
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Recording  Secretary  General. 

Stenographer   and   chief   clerk,    four    months,    at 
$100  per  month,   400  00 

Corresponding  Secretary  General. 

Postage  on  application  blanks,  three  months,   •  .         $30  00 

10,000  copies  officers'  list,  44  00 

10,000  copies  constitution,   138  40 


Ofiice  of  Vice-Pr^ident  General  in  Charge  of  Organisation  of 
Chapters. 

Salary  of  clerk,  four  months,  at  $50  per  m.onth,  •  •  $200  00 
Card  catalogue  clerk,  three  months,   at  $50  per 

month, 150  00 

Engrossing  seven   charters,    3  75 

Stationery,     ■ 5  ^2 

100  mailing  tubes,    i  75 

Registrar  General. 

2,000   mailing   tubes,    $23  00 

Engrossing   1,816   certificates,    181  60 

Binding  ten  volumes  records,   30  00 

Salaries  of  three  clerks,  four  months,  at  $50  per 

month,   each,    600  00 

Twenty  life  membership  certificates,    40  00 

Engrossing  two  life  membership  certificates,....  30 

2,000  certificates,    130  00 


Treasurer  General. 

Auditing  accounts,   February   lo-May  31,    $25  00 

Bookkeeper   and   record    clerk,    four   months,    at 

$75  per  month,    

Second  clerk,  four  months,  at  $50  per  month,  . 
Extra  clerical  service,  June,  at  $1  per  day,.  . .  . 
Extra  clerical  service,  July,  at  $1  per  day,.... 
Extra  clerical  service,  August,  at  $1  per  day,.. 
Extra  clerical  service,  September,  at  $1  per  day, 

Stationery,  twenty-four  boxes,    

Postage, 

Three  large  record  books,    

500  revenue  stamps,   

Mimeographing  200  letters, '..... 

Two  bill  books  (1,600  bills)    

Check  book  with  stamps  (100  checks), 


300 

00 

200 

00 

15 

00 

40 

00 

49  50 

4 

00 

18 

50 

3 

00 

13  75 

10 

00 

2 

00 

7  SO 

2 

CO 

212  40 


361  22 


1,004  90 


690  25 
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Historian  General. 
Stationery,    5  34 

Librarian  General. 

Annals    of  Augusta    County,    Virginia,    $218 

Genealogical  Magazine,  one  year,    3  00 

Reminiscences  of  an  Octogenarian,    2  00 

1,000  index  cards,    • 2  25 

Binding  nine  volumes,    8  05 

17  48 

Lineage  Book  Expenses. 

2,000  postal  cards  printed, %22,  00 

Clerk,  at  $70  per  month,  for  four  months, 280  00 

Clerk,  at  $50  per  month,  for  four  months, 200  00 

Total     expense     of     Lineage     Book,     four 

months,    503  00 

Less  receipts  from  sales,    134  00 

Net     expense     of     Lineage      Book,     four 
months,    369  00 

Magazine  Expenses. 

Publishing   April    number    (Congressional    num- 
ber),      $1,09360 

Publishing   May   number,    267  08 

■■  Publishing  June   number,    396  70 

Publishing  July  number,    267  13 

Publishing  August  number,    •  238  87 

Publishing  September  number,   235  13 

Auditing  business  manager's  accounts,  February 

lO-May    31,    1500 

Eight    plates,    1770 

1,000  postal   cards,   printed,    12  50 

Editor's  salary,  four  months,  at  $1,000  per  annum,  333  34 
Business  manager's  salary,  four  months,  at  $600 

per  annum,    2CO  00 

Postage  for  Editor,   5  00 

Total    expense    of    magazine    for    the    four 

months,    $3,082  1 1 

Less  receipts  from  sales,   710  co 

Net    expense    of    magazine    for    the    four 
months,   2,372  1 1 
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Meadow  Garden  Farm  Purchase. 

Lots  30,  31  and  32  Nelson  street,  Augusta,  Ga., 

ordered  by  Ninth  Continental  Congress,   $2,000  00 

Expenses  incident  to  the  transfer, 4  90 

■ 2,004  9» 

Spoons 

Spoons  for  "real  daughters,"  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Harriet  Hoar,  Fitchburg  Chapter,  Massa- 
chusetts; 

Mrs.  Samantha  Morrison,  Ursula  Wolcott  Chapter, 
Ohio; 

Mrs.  Betsey  Jane  Graham  Kinner,  De-on-go-wa 
Chapter,  New  York; 

Mrs.  Maleta  Strapp  Kleeser,  John  Marshall  Chap- 
ter, Kentucky; 

Miss  Lucretia  A.  Hopkins,  Faneuil  Hall  Chapter, 
Massachusetts; 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Pratt,  Faneuil  Hall  Chapter, 
Massachusetts; 

Mrs,  Jane  Seaver  Stockwell,  Fitchburg  Chapter, 
Massachusetts; 

Mrs.  Abigail  Harris  Wood,  Old  South  Chapter, 
Massachusetts; 

Miss  Rachel  Van  Deventer,  Monmouth  Chapter, 
New  Jersey; 

Mrs.  Virtue  Sinclair  Cole,  Benjamin  Prescott  Chap- 
ter, New  York; 

Mrs.  Huldah  A.  Brown,  Peckville,  Pennsylvania; 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Lee,  Donegal  Chapter,  Pennsylvania; 

Mrs.  Lydia  A.  White,  Donegal  Chapter,  Pennsyl- 
vania,   31    OO' 

Second  Smithsonian  Report. 

Copying  manuscript  and  indexing  nurse's  roster,        $50  00 

Engraving  three  half-tone  plates,    16  20 

66  20' 

Rent  of  OtEce. 

Six  double  rooms,  at  $23.25  each,  per  month,  four 
months,     558  go* 

Office  in  General. 

200  rosettes,  for  sale,    $40  00 

Office  expenses,  June,  July  and  August,   90  00 
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Curator's  salar}',  four  months,  at  $75  per  month,  3rx>  00 

Indexer's  salary,  three  months,  at  $50  per  month,  150  00 
One  banner,  ordered  by  the   Ninth   Continental 

Congress,    15  00 

8,000  stamped  envelopes,   172  80 

Storing  and  putting  up  awnings,  6  00 

Painting  sign  on  office  window,   •  •  •  7  50 

Ribbon,   for  sale,   ($18,  less  receipts   from  sales, 

$14-55),    ' 3  45 

784  75 

State  Regent's  Postage. 

Georgia,     $5  00 

Iowa,    5  00 

Michigan,    15  00 

New  Jersey, 10  00 

35  00 

State  Regent's  Stationery. 

Ohio,    $1  22 

Maryland,    2  44 

Georgia,    i  58 

Iowa, I  42 

6  66 

Tenth  Continental  Congress. 
2,500  copies   amendments   to  constitution, 27  50 

Total  expenditures,  current  fund,  May  31-Sept.  30, $8,955  17 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1900,   $3,786  73 

Current  Fund. — Investments. 

2  Registered  4%  U.  S.  bonds  of  1907,  face  value,  $2,000  00 
8  Registered  2%  U.  S.  bonds  of  1930,  face  value,      8,000  00 

Total  current  investment,   Sept.   30,    1900, $10,00000 

Current  Fund. — Assets. 

Cash  in  Metropolitan  Bank,   $51  05 

Cash  in  Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Company,  .  .  3,735  68 
Bonds,  as  above,  face  value,   10,000  00 

Total  current  assets,  Sept.  30,  1900.  $13,786  y^ 

41 
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PERMANENT  FUND.— CASH   RECEIPTS. 

On  hand  at  last  report,  May  31,  1900,   $2,112  60 

Charter  Fees. 

Tunkhannock  Chapter,  Pennsylvania,    $5  00 

Anne  Frisby  Fitzhugh  Chapter,  Michigan,    5  00 

Esther   Reed    Chapter,    IVashington,    5  00 

Susquehanna    Chapter,    Pennsylvania,    •  .  • 5  00 

20  00 

Life  Membership  Fees. 

Mrs.   Mary  H.   Stone  Chishohii,   Western  Reserve 

Chapter,  Ohio,    $12  50 

Mrs.    Ellen    G.    Wade,    Western    Reserve    Chapter, 

Ohio,    12  50 

Miss   Minnie   Persinger,    Washington  Court  House 

Chapter,    Ohio,    12  50 

Mrs.    Harriet    M.    Fales    Dixon,    Bristol   Chapter, 

Rhode    Island,    12  50 

Mrs.   Ellen  D.   Remmy,  Pittsburg  Chapter,   Penn- 
sylvania,      12  50 

Mrs.    Elizabeth   Mixter,   Fort  Armstrong  Chapter, 

Illinois,    12  50 

Miss     Katherine    S.    Sleppy,    St.    Paul    Chapter, 

Minnesota,     12  50 

Mrs.     Carrie    O.    W.     Sheaff,    Rockford    Chapter, 

Illinois,    12  50 

Mrs.    Mabel    B.    K.    Pond,    Ann    Arbor    Chapter, 

Michigan,    12  50 

Mrs.    Cornelia   J.    Henry,   Jane  Douglass   Chapter, 

Texas,    12  50 

Mrs.    Charles   A.    Godcharles,    Shikelimo   Chapter, 

Pennsylvania,    12  50 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Godcharles,  Shikelimo  Chapter. 

Pennsylvania,    12  50 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  R.  Hoefler,  New  York,   25  00 

Mrs.     Mary    E.     C.    Bo  wen,    Paivtuckct    Chapter. 

Rhode  Island, 12  50 

Mrs.    Marie    M.     McKinney,    St.    Paul    Chapter, 

Minnesota,     12  50 

200  00 

Commissions  on  Sales. 

Of  record  shields,    $3  50 

Of  spoons,   6  50 

Of  rosettes    (surplus    for   six   months),    37  40 

Of  insignia,    205  00 

252  40 
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Interest. 

Semi-annual,  on  cash  with  A.  S.  and  T.  Co.,.  •  •  •  $30  14 

Quarterly,  on  U.  S.  2%  registered  bonds,   70  00 

Quarterly,  on  U.  S.  3%  registered  bonds,   Hj  50 

Quarterly,  on  U.  S.  4%  registered  bonds,   270  00 

Quarterly,  on  U.  S.  5%  registered  bonds,   75  co 


Continental  Hall  Contributions. 

J.  S.  Brown,  Indiana,   $1  00 

Mrs.  George  Crawford,  Independence  Hall  Chapter, 

Pennsylvania,    •  •  •  •  2  00 

Essex  Chapter,  New  Jersey,  5  00 

Mrs.    D.    C.    Phillip,   Pittsburg   Chapter,    Pennsyl- 
vania,      50  00 

Mrs.    Park    Painter,    Pittsburg    Chapter,    Pennsyl- 
vania,      25  00 

Mrs.  William  Thaw,  Jr.,  Pittsburg  Chapter,  Penn- 
sylvania,      SO  00 

Mrs.    Richard   Hays,  Pittsburg  Chapter,    Pennsyl- 
vania,   25  00 

Gen.  Evan  Shelby  Chapter,  Kentucky,   14  00 

Joseph   Habersham   Chapter,    Georgia,    100  00 

Illiola  Chapter,  Illinois,    25  25 

Mrs.  James  Buford,  Fort  Armstrong  Chapter,  Illi- 
nois,      5  00 

Mrs.  Phil.  Mitchell.  Fort  Armstrong  Chapter,  Illi- 
nois,      500 

Mrs.   Henry  Curtis,    i  00 

No  name.  District  of  Columbia,  10  00 

Rochelle   Chapter,   Illinois,    10  00 

Fort   Greene   Chapter,  New   York,    150  00 

Fidelia  T.  Davis,  New  York,  5  00 

L.    A.    Long,    Michigan,    5  00 

Mary  C.  Harrison,  Ohio, 5  00 

Alexander  Macomb   Chapter,  Michigan,    10  00 


527  64 
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Total  cash  cf  permanent  fund  Sept.  30,  1900.  $3,615  89 

Permanent  Fund. — Investments. 

2%  registered  U.  S.  bonds,  face  value,    $14,000  00 

3%  registered  U.  S.  bonds,  face  value,  1 1,000  00 

4%  registered  U.  S.  bonds,  face  value,  27.000  00 

5%  registered  U.  S.  bonds,  face  value,  6,000  00 
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4%   American  Security  and  Trust  Company,   de- 
benture   bonds,    I, GOO  oo 

Total  investments  of  permanent  fund,  Sep- 
tember 30,    1900,    $59,000  CO 

Permanent  Fund. — Assets. 

Cash  in  American  Security  and  Trust  Company, 

as  above,    $3,615  89 

Bonds  of  permanent  investment,  as  above, 59,ooo  go 

Total    assets    of    permanent    fund,     Sept. 
30,   1900,    $62,615  89 

Speciai,  Funds.  * 

Meadow  Garden  Farm  Fund. 

Previously  reported,    $270  35 

Interest  received,    i  78 

$272  13 
Lafayette  Monument  Fund. 

Previously    reported,    $1,833  91 

Mrs.  Alice  Pickett  Akers,   2  00 

Interest   received,    18  23 

$1,854  14 

Fort  Crailo  Fund. 

Previously  reported,   $42  11 

Interest   received,    42 

Miss  E.  H.  Baxter,  Louisiana,  10 

$42  6z 

Paris  Exposition  Fund. 

Amount  on  hand,   previously   reported,    $313  31 

Stationery,     Franco-American     Memorial     Com- 
mittee,      2  72 

Balance  of  the  fund,  Sept.  30,  1900,   $310  59 

Total  special  funds,   Sept.  30,   1900,    $2,479  49 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  heavy  m.agazine  expenses  reported 
are  due  to  the  April  number,  which  contained  the  verbatim  report 
of  the  Ninth  Congress. 

The  extra  clerical  service  reported  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer 
general  was  granted  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  board,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  transfer  to  new  books  the  accounts  of  more  than 
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half  our  membership,  over  fifteen  thousand  names,  and  to  verily  each 
indi.yidual  account  after  transcribing.  Also,  the  bills  for  more  than 
two  thousand  at  large  members  had  to  be  made  out,  addressed  and 
mailed,  and  the  entry  of  all  the  new  members,  who  had  come  in 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  had  to  be  compared  and  verified. 
Nearly  half  the  accounts  were  transferred  to  new  books  last  sum- 
mer by  employing  extra  help,  and  the  second  half  were  transferred 
this  summer.  The  new  books  are  ruled  so  as  to  include  spaces  for 
the  dues  of  ten  years,  instead  of  five  years,  like  the  old  books.  All 
this  work  of  transfer,  comparison  and  verification  has  to  be  done 
in  the  summer,  when  the  amounts  received  from  fees  and  dues  are 
comparatively  small,  and  the  necessary  entries  and  correspondence 
much  less  than  in  the  rest  of  the  year.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the 
work  of  my  office  is  now  up  to  date,  thanks  to  the  faithful  efforts 
of  my  clerks,  who  have  worked  during  the  heat,  while  I  have  been 
out  of  town.  Not  only  were  my  own  two  clerks  busy,  but  all  the 
other  clerks  of  the  office  were  called  in  to  help  as  they  could  be 
spared  from  their  regular  work,  and  special  thanks  are  due  to  Miss 
Young,  Miss  Griggs,  Miss  Moncure,  Miss  Finckel  and  Miss  Quack- 
enbush  for  their  helpfulness  in  this  matter. 

Respectfully   submitted,  ' 

Gertrude  B.  Darwin, 

Treasurer  General. 
October  3,  igoo. 

Report  received  with  acclamation  and  upon  motion  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  the  treasurer  general. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  report  a  discussion  followed  in  regard 
to  the  contributions  to  the  Meadow  Garden  farm. 

The  chair  requested  that  the  members  present  express  their  views, 
the  matter  being  open  for  discussion. 

The  hour  for  adjournment  being  near,  it  was  decided  to  defer 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  until  the  afternoon  session  of 
the  board. 

Miss  Forsyth  announced  that  the  members  of  the  board  would 
shortly  receive  from  the  Wiltwyck  Chapter,  of  New  York,  an  invita- 
tion to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  anniversary  of  the 
burning  of  Kingston  by  the  British.  Miss  Forsyth,  as  former  regent 
of  the  Wiltwyck  Chapter,  stated  she  desired  to  add  her  personal 
invitation  to  that  of  the  chapter. 

Upon  motion,  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  for  this  invita- 
tion. 

At  one  o'clock  it  was  moved  and  carried  to  adjourn  until  2  p.  m. 
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Wednesday  Afternoon,  October  sd. 

At  two  o'clock  p.  m.  the  adjourned  meeting  was  called  to  order. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  morning  session,  the  cor- 
responding secretary  general  announced  that  nominations  for  the 
chair  were  in  order. 

Upon  motion,  Mrs.  Sternberg  was  elected  chairman  of  the  nieeting 

The  registrar  general  asked  permission  to  present  a  supplementary- 
report.  This  was  granted  and  upon  the  reading  of  the  report,  it  was 
moved  and  carried  that  the  recording  secretary  general  cast  the 
ballot  for  the  new  applicants  to  membership. 

Announcement  was  made  that  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  national  board,  the  ballot  had  been  cast  for  the  names  of  the 
applicants  presented  in  the  supplementary  report  of  the  registrar 
general  and  they  were  hereby  declared  duly  elected  members  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  chair  called  for  the  reading  of  the  officers'  reports  that  had 
not  been  given  at  the  morning  session. 

The  librarian  general  presented  the  following: 

Madam  Chairman  and  Ladies:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing books  and  periodicals  received  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
National  Board  of  Management,  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Bound  volumes:  i.  Stories  of  Great  National  Songs,  by  Nicholas 
Smith.  Milwaukee,  1899.  Presented  by  the  author.  To  all  who  love 
our  national  songs  this  book  will  be  found  full  of  interest; 
2.  Annals  and  Recollections  of  Oneida  County,  New  York,  by 
Pomeroy  Jones,  Rome,  1851.  An  old  book  containing  much  of 
value  relating  to  the  early  days  of  Central  New  York;  3.  Annals  of 
Augusta  County,  Virginia,  by  Joseph  A.  Waddell,  Richmond,  1886. 
This  volume  will  prove  very  helpful  in  verifying  the  papers  of  appli- 
cants whose  ancestors  came  from  that  part  of  Virginia;  4-14.  Penn- 
sylvania Archives,  3d  series,  edited  by  W.  H.  Egle,  Harrisburg,  1896. 
These  eleven  volumes  were  presented  to  the  library  by  Honorable 
Lewis  E.  Beitler,  deputy  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  through 
Miss  Mary  McCallister,  Fort  Hunter,  Pennsylvania.  They  are  a 
most  important  addition  to  our  Pennsylvania  records.  The  account 
books  of  the  various  captains  give  the  names  of  thousands  of  Penn- 
sylvania soldiers;  15.  Primary  History  of  the  United  States,  by  T. 
F.  Donnelly,  New  York.  From  Mr.  R.  S.  Hatcher;  16-17.  Cumula- 
tive Index  to  a  Selected  list  of  Periodicals,  Vol.  i,  1896,  Vol.  2,  1897. 
Edited  and  published  by  the  Public  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  From 
the  publishers  in  exchange;  18.  Catalogue  of  the  English  books  in  the 
Circulating  Department  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  Cleveland, 
1889.  From  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  in  exchange;  19.  Batchel- 
der-Batcheller  Genealogy,  by  Fred  C.  Pierce,  Chicago,  1898.  From 
L.    C.    Herrick    in    exchange.     An    excellent    genealogy,    well    com- 
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piled  and  admirably  indexed;  20-21.  Genealogy  of  the  Crane  Family, 
by  Ellery  B.  Crane,  Worcester,  Vol.  i,  1895,  Vol.  2,  1900.  From  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Talcott,  state  regent  of  Illinois.  Another  valuable  genealogy, 
in  every  respect  most  desirable;  22.  Public  papers  of  George  Clinton, 
published  by  the  state  of  New  York,  New  York,  1899.  From  the 
University  of  the  state  of  New  York  Library,  in  exchange.  Lineage 
Book  of  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Vol.  11;  24.  A  Sketch  of  Christopher  Truby,  by  Alice  Gary 
Truby,  Pittsburg,  1897.  From  the  author;  25.  Revolutionary  Muster 
Rolls  and  other  Lists  of  Soldiers.  Compiled  from  various  sources, 
Typewritten;  26.  Historical  Sketches  and  Reminiscences  of  an  Oc- 
togenarian, by  Thomas  L.  Preston,  Richmond,  1900.  Col.  Preston 
in  this  book  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  early  days  in 
Southwest  Virginia.  Much  space  is  devoted  to  Revolutionary  times 
and  characters. 

Unbound  volumes:  i.  Continental  Hospital  Returns,  1778-80,  by 
John  W.  Jordan.  Reprinted  from  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  His- 
tory and  Biography  of  April  and  July,  1899.  Presented  by  Mr.  Store 
Jones,  in  exchange.  The  pamphlet  contains  the  returns  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  a  number  of  the  hospitals  of  the  continental  army; 
2.  History  of  Col.  Jonathan  Mitchell's  Cumberland  County  Regi- 
ment, by  Nathan  Goold,  Portland,  1899.  Duplicate  copy;  3.  His- 
tory of  Col.  James  Scamman's  Regiment  of  Foot,  1775,  by 
Nathan  Goold,  Portland,  1899.  Duplicate  Copy;  4.  Captain 
Johnson  Moulton's  Company,  by  Nathan  Goold.  Duplicate  copy. 
These  last  three  from  the  Maine  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, in  exchange;  5-9.  Documents  relating  to  the  question  of 
Boundary  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guyana,  5  volumes.  From 
Mr.  Roberdeau  Buchanan;  10.  Annual  Report  of  the  Washington 
Humane  Society  for  1899.  From  Mr.  Roberdeau  Buchanan:  11. 
Report  of  the  General  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  1899. 
From  James  M.  Montgomery,  General  Secretary;  12.  National  Year 
book,  1900,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  From  Capt.  Samuel 
Eberly  Gross,  secretary  general.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution; 
13-14.  Proceedings  of  the  John  Bean  Association,  for  1898  and  1899. 
From  Josiah  Drummond;  15.  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  Hon. 
Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland.  Published  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  1900.  From  Wm.  J.  Rhees,  vice- 
president,  District  of  Columbia,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution; 
16.  Officers  and  committees,  constitution,  by-laws  and  membership 
list  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
July,  1900.     From  Wm.  J.  Rhees,  vice-president. 

Periodicals:  Essex  Antiquarian,  for  May,  June,  July,  August  and 
September;  Index  to  the  Genealogical  Advertiser;  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  for  May,  June,  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber; Spirit  of  ''](),  for  May,  June,  July,  August;  True  Republic,  for 
June,  July,  August,  September;    Keim  Magazine,  for  March,  Aoril; 
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Genealogical  Advertiser,  for  June,  September;  Avery  Notes  and 
Queries,  for  May,  August;  With  the  April  number  Putnam's  Month- 
ly Historical  Magazine  appeared  under  a  new  name,  viz.  Genea- 
logical Quarterly  Magazine,  It  promises  to  render  in  its  new  form 
the  same  valuable  assistance  to  genealogists  and  historians  as  before; 
Odd  numbers  of  the  American  Historical  Register  and  the  March- 
May  number  of  Boogher's  Repository.  All  from  Mrs.  W.  O.  Roome; 
Publications  of  the  Southern  Historical  Association,  for  May,  July; 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  for  July;  William 
and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  for  July;  Connecticut  Magazine,  for 
May,  June;  Old  North  West  Genealogical  Quarterly,  for  July;  Vir- 
ginia Magazine,  July,  October. 

Respectf\illy  submitted, 
(Sighed)  JUI.IA  T.  K.  McBlair, 

Librarian  General,  N.  S.  D.  A.  R. 

October  3,  igoo. 

Report  accepted. 

Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  GenErae:  Madam 
Chairman  and  Ladies  of  the  Board:  Since  our  last  regular  meeting, 
May  2d,  I  have  to  report  the  issuance  of  the  following  supplies: 
application  blanks,  7,827;  copies  of  the  constitution,  972;  officers' 
lists,  698;     members'  circulars,  72)2>',    Caldwell  circulars,  437. 

From  this  you  will  see  that  interest  in  the  work  of  the  national 
society  has  not  abated,  although  the  correspondence  is  rather  less 
during  the  summer  months. 

Number  of  letters  received,  100;  letters  written,  75;  those  not  an- 
swered from  my  desk  were  referred  to  the  respective  departments  for 
the  information  therein  requested. 

I  have  notified  the  state  regents  of  the  resignations  in  their  re- 
spective states,  as  given  me  by  the  treasurer  general  during  the 
summer,  and  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  work  of  my  desk  is  up 
to  date. 

The  board  is  aware  that  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  corresponding 
secretary  general  was  vacated  on  the  first  of  May,  and  that  the 
official  stenographer,  Mrs.  Cahoon,  has  been  attending  to  the  cor- 
respondence of  my  desk,  and  the  curator,  Miss  Maclay,  has  sent 
out  the  supplies,  in  this  interim  of  five  months.  While  their  work 
has  been  most  carefully  and  efficiently  performed,  the  time  has  now 
come  when  the  corresponding  secretary  general  should  have  the 
privilege  of  appointing  a  clerk,  and  I  desire  that  the  matter  may  be 
arranged  at  this  meeting  of  the  board.  Will  you  kindly  give  it  your 
careful  consideration.  It  is  very  important  that  this  vacancy  be 
filled  without  delay  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  is  daily  increas- 
ing and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  committees  of  the  continental 
congress  will  be  appointed  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so,  the  duties 
of  my  desk,  being  thereby  largely  augmented. 

The  time  of  the   stenographer  and  curator  will   be   entirely  filled. 
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and  notwithstanding  their  unfailing  readiness  to  assist  at  all  times, 
you  will  readily  see  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  continue 
to  take  the  time  from  their  legitimate  duties. 

I  wish  here  to  thank  the  stenographer  and  the  curator  for  their  un- 
varying kindness  in  assisting  in  the  work  of  my  office  during  the 
summer,  which  they  have  kept  up  to  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  Kate  Kearney  Henry, 

Corresponding  Secretary  General. 

Report  of  amount  received  and  expended  by  the  curator,  from 
June  I  to  October  i,  1900: 

Office  Expenses. 

Amount  received,    $90  00 

Amount  expended,   . .  • 89  58 

Postage  on  Application  Blanks. 

Amount  received,    $30  00 

Amount  expended,    32  00 

Amount  received  for  articles  sold  from  May  i  to  September  i, 
1900 : 

Rosettes,    $49  10 

Directory,   • i  00 

Ribbon, 14  55 

Ivineage  Books,  Vols.  I-XI,  134  00 

Total,    $198  65 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  Kate  Kearney  Henry. 

Corresponding  Secretary  General. 

Vctober  3,  1900. 

Mrs.  Howard  moved  that  the  report  of  the  corresponding  secretary 
•general  be  accepted. 

Miss  Forsyth  inquired  if  this  motion  to  accept  include  the  recom- 
mendation in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  clerk. 

Replying  to  this  inquiry,  Mrs.  Howard  explained  in  detail  the 
condition  of  the  clerical  force  in  the  office,  in  which  certain  changes 
liad  been  made  during  the  summer,  one  of  which  had  left  the  position 
of  clerk  of  the  card  catalogues  vacant,  and  asked  for  the  reading 
of  a  letter  upon  this  subject. 

The  following. was  then  submitted  to  the  board: 

Madam  President  and  Ladies  of  the  National  Board  of  Manage- 
ment: Owing  to  my  recent  marriage,  I  hereby  tender  my  resignation 
as  clerk  in  charge  of  the  card  catalogues. 

Appreciating  the  kindness  and  consideration  I  have  always  re- 
ceived from  the  officers  in  charge,  I  will  gladly  give  what  time  I 
can  (without  remuneration)  to  keeping  the  work  of  this  department 
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up  to  date,  until  the  vacancy  is  filled,  in  order  that  the  work  of  the- 
office  may  not  be  retarded  by  any  action  of  mine. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)  Jose;phine  Quackenbush  Carpenter. 

October  3,  igoo. 

Continuing,  Mrs.  Howard,  stated  that  it  was  most  advisable  that 
the  clerk  to  the  corresponding  secretary  general  should  be  appoint- 
ed without  delay,  as  the  work  will  now  be  daily  increasing,  and  also 
that  it  was  imperative  the  work  of  the  card  catalogues  should  go  on; 
uninterruptedly.  In  the  last  connection  Mrs.  Howard  announced 
that  her  clerk  had  offered  to  take  the  card  catalogues  in  conjunction 
with  her  own  regular  work  at  a  slight  advance  in  salary,  $10.00,  thus 
combining  the  work  of  this  department  with  that  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent general  in  charge  of  organization  of  chapters,  both  of  which 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  officer.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  the  clerk  of  the  corresponding  secretary  general  should  assist 
with  the  card  catalogue  whenever  she  had  any  spare  time  at  her  dis- 
posal. By  this  combination  two  clerks  would  be  doing  the  work 
that  had  formerly  been  distributed  among  three,  and  although  two 
vacancies  now  exist  in  the  office,  there  will  be  but  one  appointment 
made.  Mrs.  Howard,  while  expressing  her  appreciation  of  the  ofifer 
made  by  Mrs.  Carpenter,  recent  clerk  of  the  card  catalogues,  stated 
that  the  plans  of  the  latter  were  very  uncertain  and  her  departure 
from  the  city  might  render  it  impossible  for  her  to  continue  the 
work,  as  proposed.  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  Mrs. 
Howard  asked  that  some  definite  action  be  taken  at  this  time, 
stating  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  purely  experimental  for  the 
first    month. 

Mrs.  Henry  consented  to  the  proposition  in  regard  to  her  clerk  as- 
sisting with  the  card  catalogues. 

The  chair  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the  board. 

Mrs.  Jewett,  vice-president  general,  from  Minnesota,  suggested" 
that  it  would  appear  more  satisfactory  to  make  a  selection  from  the 
clerks  who  are  in  the  office  and  familiar  with  the  work  and  gave- 
her  approval  of  the  plan  under  consideration. 

Mrs.  Crosman,  vice-president  general  from  New  York,  spoke  in- 
favor  of  adjusting  this  matter  without  delay,  especially  as  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  congress  were  near  at  hand,  and  seconded  the  motion  of 
Mrs.  Howard  for  the  acceptance  of  the  corresponding  secretary's  re- 
port. 

Upon  motion,  the  report  was  voted  on  and  accepted  with  the 
recommendation. 

Miss  Forsyth  then  moved,  "That  the  plan  proposed  by  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  organization  of  chapters  for  combining  the 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  without  one  clerk,  by  giving  ten  dollars 
extra  to  the  clerk  in  the   office   of  vice-president  general   in  charge 

,      \ 
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of  organization   of  chapters  be  carried  out  for  the  ensuing  month."" 
Carried. 

Several  communications  were  read  from  applicants  for  the  position 
of  clerk. 

The  selection  was  left  to  the  corresponding  secretary  general,  in 
whose  department  the  vacancy  was  to  be  filled. 

Mrs.  Seymour  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board,  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  the  death  of  one  of  its  prominent  members  dur- 
ing the  summer,  Mrs.  Agnes  Martin  Dennison,  former  registrar 
general: 

"It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
records  the  death  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Martin  Dennison,  formerly  re- 
gistrar general  and  recording  secretary  general.  The  National 
Board  hereby  extends  its  sympathy  to  the  husband  and  parents^ 
of  our  departed  sister.  May  they  experience  that  consolation  which 
they  so  much  need  in  this  hour  of  their  deep  affliction." 

Mrs.  Hetzel  moved  that  this  resolution  be  accepted.  Unanimously 
carried. 

Report  of  the  historian  general  was  then  read  as  follows:  Madam 
Chairman  and  Ladies  of  the  Board:  The  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  has  been  making  history  with  such  rapid 
strides  during  the  past  four  months,  it  is  impossible  for  the  historian 
of  the  national  society  to  chronicle  all  the  important  events  which 
have  transpired  during  this  period. 

The  theatre  of  our  operations  is  no  longer  confined  to  our  own 
country  for  it  has  crossed  the  ocean  to  the  old  world.  The  3rd  of 
July  will  be  hereafter  commemorated  by  both  France  and  America, 
since  upon  that  day  was  presented  an  equestrian  statue  to  France  by 
the  women  of  America  upon  the  Place  d'  lena  in  Paris.  Representa- 
tives of  both  nations  shared  in  the  dedicatory  exercises  but  the 
honor  of  bringing  forth  to  the  light  the  imposing  figure  of  Washing- 
ton was  conferred  upon  two  American  ladies,  one  of  them  being  the 
distinguished  president  general  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Upon  July  4th,  that  day  peculiarly  our  own,  in  the  Carrousel  du 
Louvre,  in  Paris  was  inaugurated  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the 
statue  of  Lafayette,  the  gift  of  the  youth  of  America,  with  a  tablet 
from  the  Daughters  commemorative  of  the  distinguished  services  of 
Lafayette  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Our  national  airs  of  America 
and  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  mingled  with  the  Marsellaise;  and 
commemorative  addresses  were  made  by  representatives  of  both 
nationalities,  that  of  our  president  general  proving  her  the  graceful 
and  eloquent  heroine  of  the  occasion. 

As  a  society  we  gladly  join  in  the  conclusion  of  the  address  of 
our  president  general  "and  thus  with  hands  across  the  sea  America^ 
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joins  in  the  tributes  to  his,  to  our,  to  the  world's  hero — Lafayette,  the 
friend  of  America, 

"The   fellow-soldier  of  Washington 
The  patriot  of  two  countries." 

It  certainly  is  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  the 
consecration  of  these  two  statues  should  mark  the  year  which  com- 
pletes the  first  decade  of  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  It  is  with  especial  interest  that  we  mention  in  this 
connection  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  on  June  4,  1900,  at  Vendome, 
France,  in  memory  of  the  Viconte  de  Rochambeau.  He  command- 
ed the  French  troops  in  America  in  1780-1781,  and  was  with  Wash- 
ington in  the  capture  and  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his 
forces  at  Yorktown.  As  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  we 
Tiope  to  witness  the  realization  of  a  project  to  place  a  copy  of  this 
statue  in  Lafayette  Square  in  front  of  the  white  house  at  the  national 
capital. 

There  must  be  an  earnest  desire  throughout  our  society  for  the 
saving  of  the  historic  Valley  Forge,  in  which  the  Valley  Chapter  is 
most  energetic.  We  hope  soon  to  see  a  history  of  the  Valley  Forge 
movement  from  its  regent. 

On  June  9,  the  New  York  City  Chapter  unveiled  a  silver  tablet 
to  the  bravery  during*  the  Revolution,  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Thad- 
deus  Avery,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  West  Chester  County,  New  York. 
The  Averys  were  the  grandparents  of  Mrs.  R.  Ogden  Doremus  and 
the  driving  of  the  first  nail  in  the  tablet  by  little  Katharine  Doremus, 
the  real  great-granddaughter,  was  an  interesting  feature  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

On  June  6,  1900,  a  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  organized  in  the  little  school-house  in  East  Had- 
dam,  Connecticut,  it  being  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  patriot- 
martyr  Nathan  Hale  as  a  teacher  in  the  winter  of  1773-74. 

The  history  of  the  dedication  of  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sarah 
Bradlee  Fulton  on  May  26,  by  the  chapter  which  bears  her  name  in 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  is  intensely  interesting.  A  poem  written 
;for  the  occasion  concludes  thus: 

"Yet  not  alone  by  men  reclaimed 

Brave  women  too  achieved  their  part 
With  courage,  love  and  loyalty. 

They  bore  war's  cruel  smart. 
We  turn  no  printed  page  to-day, 

Their  gracious  deeds  to  magnify 
Within  our  heart's  their  memories  rest. 

Their  influence  cannot  die. 
We  raise  this  modest  tablet  stone 

Our  sister's   name   and  fame  to   keep 
The  impress  of  her  noble  life 
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Ends   not  with  a   dreamless   sleep — 
May  we  be  wise  and  ever  prize, 
The  lessons  taught  us  here, 
•     .That  freedom  comes  by  sacrifice 
And  duty  knows  no  fear. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  Mary  Jane  Seymour, 

Historian  General. 

Mrs.  Seymour  spoke  of  the  difficulty  in  compiling  the  Lineage 
Book  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  much  of  the  genealo- 
gical data  is  sent  to  the  historian  general  and  asked  that*  some  steps 
be  taken  to  correct  this. 

The  chair  said:  "It  is  most  important  that  we  decide  upon  some 
measure  to  obviate  these  mistakes  in  future.  What  action  will  the 
board  take  in  the  matter?" 

Mrs.  Jewett  moved  that  a  consideration  of  the  subject  be  deferred 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  when  a  larger  number  would 
no  doubt  be  present.     Motion  voted  on  and  lost. 

Mrs.  Hull  made  some  inquiries  about  the  mode  of  compilation  of 
the  Lineage  Book  which  was  explained  in  detail  by  the  historian 
general. 

It  was  decided  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  matter  until  later. 

The  chair  stated  that  the  reports  of  committees  would  be  resumed 
and  requested  Miss  Forsyth  to  take  the  chair  pending  the  reading 
of  the  report  of  the  finance  committee,  presented  through  its  chair- 
man, Mrs.  Sternberg. 

Mrs.  Jewett  was  requested  to  tak-e  the  chair. 

Miss  Forsyth  asked  if  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  embody  in  the 
report  of  the  finance  com.mittee  certain  items  connected  with  the 
cost  of  publishing  the  May  number  of  the  magazine,  containing  pro- 
ceedings of  the  continental  congress,  which  belongs  more  properly 
to  the  report  of  the  finance  committee  than  to  that  of  the  magazine 
committee. 

Mrs.  Tuttle  spoke  of  the  advisability  of  making  this  quite  clear 
to  the  members  of  the  society,  viz:  that  the  increased  cost  in  the 
publication  of  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  the  magazine  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  numbers  contained  the  full  minutes  of  the 
continental  congress  and  state  regents'  reports.  The  suggestion  was 
accepted. 

Mrs.  Sternberg  resumed  the  chair,  and  asked  for  the  action,  of  the 
board  on  the  report  of  the  finance  committee. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  report  be  accepted. 
.    The  following  communication  was  read  to  the  board: 

Miss  Desha  requests  the  pleasure  of  the  company  of  the  members 
of  the  national  board  of  management  on  Thursday  evening.  October 
II,  1900,  from  7  to  II,  at  1731  Q  Street,  N.  W. 
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In  commemoration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  permanent 
founding  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Miss  Tuttle  moved,  "That  the  invitation  of  Miss  Desha  to  the 
national  board,  to  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
be  accepted  with  a  vote  of  thanks." 

Seconded  by  Miss  Hetzel  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mrs.  Fairbanks  was  requested  to  take  the  chair. 

The  historian  general  spoke  of  the  large  number  of  Lineage  Books 
remaining  in  Harrisburg  under  the  care  of  the  publisher,  who  now 
had  written  her,  asking  to  be  relieved  of  their  custody,  and  requested 
that  some  disposition  be  made  of  the  same  for  their  safe-keeping. 

It  was  suggested  that  these  books  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Harrisburg  Chapter. 

Mrs.  Crosman  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  disposition  of  the 
books  might  not  be  advisable,  inasmuch  as  each  chapter  of  the 
national  society  usually  has  its  special  work  and  the  Harrisburg 
Chapter  being  very  active  might  find  this  care  of  the  Lineage  Books 
to  conflict  with  its  line  of  work;  also  that  as  it  is  of  a  national 
character,  it  would  seem  more  properly  to  come  under  the  care  of  the 
national  board. 

Miss  Forsyth  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  following  was  offered 
by  Mrs.  Fairbanks:  "I  move  that  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  remove  its  collection  of 
Lineage  Books  to  a  safe  place  under  the  care  of  the  national  board 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia."     Carried. 

Mrs.  Seymour  moved,  ''That  the  room  designated  in  this  building 
be  used  as  a  temporary  storage  for  the  Lineage  Books."     Carried. 

The  historian  general  was  authorized  to  correspond  with  the 
publisher  on  this  subject. 

Mrs.   Fairbanks   resumed  the   chair. 

The  registrar  general  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  the 
proposed  increase  of  salary  of  Miss  Young,  chief  clerk  of  the  regis- 
trar general's  department,  stating  that  the  work  performed  by  this 
clerk  is  very  irksome  and  of  a  most  responsible  character  and  being 
so  efificiently  performed,  was  entitled  to  a  larger  salary.  Carried 
unanimously. 

Miss  Hetzel  moved,  "That  Miss  Young,  chief  clerk  of  the  registrar 
general,  be  granted  an  increase  of  salary." 

Seconded  by  Mrs.  Darwin,  Mrs.  Seymour  and  Mrs.  Howard  and 
unanimously  carried. 

The  chair  asked  the  opinion  of  the  board  as  to  the  amount  of 
increase  of  salary  advisable. 

Mrs.  Howard  moved  that  the  salary  be  made  $75.00  per  month. 

'This  was  seconded  by  Mrs.   Eagan,   state   regent  of  Florida,   who 
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said  that  it  would  appear  from  the  statements  made  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  clerk  under  consideration  that  the  salary  was  inadequate. 

No  action.  After  some  discussion  of  the  matter,  Miss  Batcheller 
moved,  ''That  the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  registrar  general 
be   increased  twenty  dollars   per   month."     Carried. 

The  matter  in  regard  to  contribution  to  the  Meadow  Garden  farm 
was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

The  chair  requested  a  full  expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject, 
and  certain  explanations  were  made  by  the  treasurer  general. 

Miss  Batcheller  moved,  "That  the  treasurer  general  be  and  hereby 
is,  instructed  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Augusta  Chapter,  of 
Georgia,  the  sum  of  $272.13,  now  in  the  treasury,  contributed  speci- 
fically for  the  purchase  of  the  Meadow  Garden  farm."     Carried. 

Mrs.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  credential  committee,  read  for  ap- 
proval of  the  board  the  circulars  prepared  for  issuance  by  that  com- 
mittee, at  its  meeting  held  on  June  7th.  The  same  were  accepted 
by  the  board. 

At  5.30  p.  m.  it  was  moved  and  carried  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow 
at  10  a.  m. 


Thursday,  October  4,  1900. 

Pursuant  to  call,  the  adjourned  meeting  was  opened  at  10  a.  m. 

Mrs.  Fairbanks  was  elected  to  the  chair. 

After  prayer  by  the  chaplain  general  the  motions  of  the  previous 
•  day  were  read  and  approved. 

The  chair  asked  that  the  reports  of  the  committees  be  continued. 

Report  of  the  printing  committee  was  given,  as  follows: 

Report   to   June   meeting,    1900— 

Ordered: 

List  of  officers, 10,000 

Numbering  bill  books,  4 

Transfer  cards,    2.500 

Postal   cards  about  Lineage   Book,    2,000 

Magazine   postal   cards,    500 

Stamped  envelopes    (large   and   small),    4,000 

Membership  Certificates,    •  •  •  2.000 

Life   membership    Certificates,    10 

Amendments    to    Constitution,    2.500 

■Constitutions, lo.coa 

Report  to   October  meeting — 

Ordered: 

Life  membership  Certificates,   10 

Bill  books    (annual  dues),    2 

Record  books,    3 

Postal  cards  for  Business  Manager.   500 
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Stamped  envelopes, 4,ooo» 

Folders   for   Business   Manager,    2,000 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  B.  McG.  Smoot, 

Chairman. 
Kate  a.  Tuttli), 
Kate  K.   Henry. 

Report  accepted. 

Report  oE  the  Magazine  Committee. — Madam  Chairman:  The 
committee  on  the  magazine  held  several  meetings  during  and  after 
the  June  session  of  the  board,  discussing  fully  many  interests  of 
the  magazine.  They  especially  considered  the  delay  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  inquiry  in  the  publication  of  the  minutes  of 
the  February  and  March  meetings.  After  full  investigation,  which 
included  telephoning  to  the  publishers  at  Harrisburg,  it  was  found 
that  the  sole  cause  of  such  delay  had  been  that  the  entire  space 
allowed,  as  per  resolutions  of  the  continental  congress,  had  been 
needed  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  congress  and  the 
reports  of  state  regents.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  publisher  to 
state  this  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  July  number  of  the  magazine. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  The  designs  for  a  new  cover  were  care- 
fully examined,  and  further  changes  advised  in  that  offered  by  Cald- 
well &  Co.,  as  it  was  not  considered  historically  correct  or  sufficient- 
ly artistic  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The  business  manager  was 
asked  to  communicate  with  Caldwell  &  Co.  regarding  this.  The 
editor  of  the  magazine  spent  several  hours  in  the  summer  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  editor  expressed  herself  as  ready 
and  anxious  to  avail  herself  of  the  assistance  and  suggestions  of 
the  committee.  The  chairman  stated  to  her  that  the  only  exception 
taken  by  the  committee  to  the  plan  as  outlined  by  the  editor  had  been 
in  reference  to  the  publication  of  anything  of  a  genealogical  char- 
acter, a  majority  of  the  committee  thinking  such  publication  would 
or  might  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  Lineage  Books.  The  editor 
thought  her  purpose  had  been  to  make  such  brief  mention  that  there 
could  be  no  conflict, — only  added  interest. 

Mary  Isabeeea  F9RSYTH, 
Chairman. 

Report  accepted. 

The  design  for  the  cover  of  the  magazine  was  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  board. 

After  an  examination  of  the  same,  the  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  the  attendance  at  this  meeting  not  being  large,  the  matter 
would  be  considered  later. 

Miss  Hetzel  moved,  that  the  consideration  of  the  magazine  cover 
be  deferred  until  the  November  meeting  of  the  board.     Carried. 

Mrs.  Howard,  vice-president  general  in  charge  of  organization  of 
chapters,   presented   a   request   from   the   state   regent   of   Massachu- 
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setts,  to  rectify  a  mistake  in  the  engrossing  of  the  charter  of  the 
Framingham  Chapter  by  the  addition  of  certain  names  to  the  char- 
ter.    Mrs.  Howard  approved  the  same. 

Mrs.  Smoot  moved,  "That  the  request  of  the  state  regent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  place  additional  names  upon  the  charter  be  granted." 
Carried. 

Mrs.  Howard  announced  that  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Illiola  Chapter  had  resigned,  and  asked  the  board  to  take  some 
action  thereon. 

This  matter  was  explained  in  full  by  the  vice-president  general 
in  charge  of  organization  of  chapters,  and  the  following  was  of- 
fered by  Mrs.  Smoot:  'I  move  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Illiola  Chapter,  city  of  Alton,  Illinois, 
have  resigned,  that  the  chapter  be  hereby  declared  disbanded." 
Carried. 

The  vice-president  general  in  charge  of  organization  of  chapters 
produced  the  charter  of  the  Illiola  Chapter,  which  was  destroyed,  in 
the  presence  of  the  board,  according  to  the  above  action. 

The  treasurer  general  informed  the  board  that  she  had  received 
the  dues  from  the  former  members  of  the  chapter  at  Monmouth, 
Illinois,  but  that  they  were  sent  under  protest.  As  she  was,  of 
course,  obliged  to  receive  them  when  sent,  she  returned  receipts 
to  them  as  members  at  large. 

The  request  of  the  Mary  Washington  Chapter,  of  the  District, 
for  a  new  charter,  which  had  been  presented  at  the  special  meeting 
in  June,  but  which  was  not  acted  upon  at  that  time,  was  again 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board. 

Mrs.  Howard  explained  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
request,  and  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  Mrs.  Smoot  moved, 
"That  the  matter  of  the  charter  of  the  Mary  Washington  Chapter 
be  referred  to  the  vice-president  general  in  charge  of  organization 
of  chapters."     Carried. 

Mrs.  Seymour  spoke  about  the  corrections  sometimes  found  neces- 
sary in  the  Lineage  Book,  and  read  to  the  board  a  letter  received 
from  the  publishers  in  regard  to  the  storage  of  the  Lineage  Books. 

Mrs.  Crosman  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  possible  protec- 
tion should  be  thrown  around  the  Lineage  Book  to  insure  perfectly 
accurate  genealogy. 

Mrs.  Seymour  offered  the  following:  "I  move  that  if  mistakes 
are  found  in  genealogy  in  the  compilation  of  the  Lineage  Books 
that  such  genealogy  shall  be  excluded  from  the  Lineage  Books,  if, 
after  the  utmost  research  and  investigation,  such  mistaken  lineage 
cannot  be  corrected."     Carried. 

Mrs.  Seymour  moved,  "That  a  copy  of  each  Lineage  Book  be 
forwarded  at  once  upon  its  publication  to  the  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can MoNTHivY  Magazine,  in  order  that  it  may  be  reviewed  at  the 
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earliest  date  possible  in  the  column  of  Book  Notices  in  said  maga- 
zine."    Carried. 

The  historian  general  asked  that  the  board  decide  upon  some 
action  in  regard  to  sending  the  Lineage  Books  to  the  chapters,  as 
recommended  by  the  continental  congress,  as  this  matter  had  been 
left  undecided  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  Roberts,  Pennsylvania  state  regent, 
on  this  subject,  expressing  the  desire  that  the  action  of  the  congress 
be  carried  out  in  regard  to  'the  free  distribution  of  the  surplus 
Lineage  Books  among  the  chapters,  where  such  chapters  are  willing 
to  pay  expenses  of  transportation. 

The  chair  called  for  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  touching^this 
matter.  After  a  careful  reading  of  the  same  and  further  discussion, 
it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  board  that  the  continental 
congress  had  recommended  the  free  distribution  of  the  surplus 
Lineage  Books  among  the  chapters. 

The  letter  from  Mrs.  Roberts  also  called  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tional board  to  one  phase  of  its  legitimate  functions,  viz:  The  im- 
mediate codification  of  such  instructions  of  congress  as  are  in- 
tended to  be  carried  out  by  committees  of  congress  or  national 
board,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  due  notification  of  the  same  to 
the  chairman  of  said  committees,  or  officers  of  the  national  board 
on  whom  devolve  the  duties  embodied  in  the  rulings,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  congress  adjourns,  the  same  to  be  arranged  for 
during  the  daily  sessions  of  the  congress,  as  the  orderings  are  made. 

The  chair  stated  that  while  this  was  an  excellent  suggestion,  it 
would  probably  be  wise  to  delay  action  thereon  until  the  return  of 
the  president  general.     This  was  concurred  in  by  the  board. 

Regrets  were  read  from  the  following  state  regents  at  being  un- 
able to  attend  the  October  meeting  of  the  board:  Mrs.  J.  Morgan 
Smith,  of  Alabama;  Mrs.  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Thom,  of 
Maryland,  and  Mrs.  Alden,  of  the   District. 

Miss  Batcheller,  state  regent  of  New  Jersey,  presented  the  follow- 
ing to  the  board,  at  the  request  of  the  Trent  Chapter,  of  New  Jersey: 

Whereas,  The  British  government  on  the  positive  knowledge 
of  the  death  of  an  officer  pays  his  widow,  without  delay,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  one  year's  pay;    and 

Whereas,  Widows  and  children  of  officers  and  men  killed  in  1898 
in  the  Spanish-American  war  are  still  awaiting,  in  destitution,  the 
passage  of  bills  in  congress  to  alleviate  their  suffering;    be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Trent  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  do  petition  the  state  regent  and  regents  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  to  petition  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  to  bring  a  bill  before  congress  that  shall 
give  speedy  relief  to  their  families  in  all  cases  of  death  among  our 
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brave  soldiers  and  sailors,  without   special   individual   legislation,   as 
has  been  the  method  of  procedure  heretofore. 

(Signed)  Mary  S.  Jamikson, 

Regent  Trent  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

May  2gth. 

The  board  having  no  jurisdiction  over  such  matters,  no  action 
was  taken. 

Miss  Batcheller  stated  that  this  petition  was  presented  at  a  meet- 
ing, on  May  29th,  of  the  Trent  Chapter,  one  of  the  oldest  chapters 
in  New  Jersey,  and  a  majority  voted  that  the  same  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  national  board.  While  appreciating  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  send  too  many  documents  of  this  nature  to  the 
United  States  Congress,  Miss  Batcheller  stated  that  as  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  majority  of  the  Trent  Chapter  that  the  same  be  presented 
for  the  action  of  the  board,  she  had  simply  fulfilled  a  duty  in  offer- 
ing it  for  their  consideration  at  this  meeting. 

Miss  Forsyth  ofifered  the  following: 

"Whereas,  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of 
■Management,  the  city  of  Galveston  and  other  parts  of  Texas  have 
been  visited  by  sudden  and  awful  calamity;    be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  board  hereby  express  its  deep  sympathy  with 
those  suffering  from  this  disaster,  and  heartily  endorses  the  wide- 
spread efforts  made  by  chapters  and  members  of  the  society  to  re- 
lieve such  necessities;    and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  all  chapters  and  members  of  the 
society  residing  in  places  where  this  work  of  relief  has  not  yet  been 
taken  up,  to  bring  it  before  their  respective  communities;  and  that 
we  authorize  the  treasurer  general  to  receive  any  moneys  that  may 
be  sent  in  for  this  purpose."     Unanimously  carried. 

The  report  of  the  auditor  was  read  by  Miss  McBlair,  as  follows: 

To  THE  Auditing  Committee,  National  Society,  D.  A.  R. — 
Ladle's:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  examined  in  detail 
each  month  the  accounts  of  Mrs.  G.  B.  Darwin,  treasurer  general, 
and  those  of  the  business  manager  of  the  magazine,  from  February 
10  to  September  30,   1900. 

The  books  show  gross  receipts  and  expenditures,  as  follows: 

Receipts. 

Initiation    fees,    • .  -• » $1,852  00 

Less,   refunded,    26  00 

$1,826  00 

Annual  dues,   $15738  50 

Less,  refunded, 454  50 

15.284  00 

Charters,    90  00 

Life   membership   fees, 1^087  50 

Life  membership  certificates, 11  00 
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Membership    certificates,    lo  oo 

Sale  of  calendars, ' 4  oo 

Ninth  Congress — refund  of  expenses,    2  85 

Continental  Hall  contributions,   10,046  68 

Directory,     3  5o 

Insignia,     • 547  00 

Interest,  current  investment,    185  62 

Interest,  permanent  investment,  975  I4 

Lineage  Books,    270  10 

Magazine,     1,074  38 

Miss   Gary's   Book,    '    80 

Record  shields,   7  00 

Ribbons,    42  35 

Rosettes, 91  5o 

Stationery,    ■ 34  66 

Statute  Book,    i  65 

Spoons,    14  30 

Woman's  singing  book.    3  00 

Special  Funds — 

Fort  Crailo,    52 

Lafayette   Monument,    43  23 

Meadow  Garden  Farm,    260  63, 

Washington   Monument,     •  •  154  00 

$32,071  41 
Dhbursements. 

Ninth    Congress,    $3,235  1 1 

Calendars,     3  00 

Expenses     (rent,     salaries    and    other    administrative     ex- 
penses),      10,270  90 

Life  membership  certificates,    20  30 

Lineage   Books, i,445  50 

Magazine   (salaries  and  publication  expenses),    4,168  13 

Ribbon,    , 45  00 

Rosettes,     80  go 

Stationery,     202  20' 

State  regent's  postage,    132  08 

Spoons,     ^ •. .  .  83  60 

Paris   Exposition,    1,689  4i 

Tenth    Congress,    ^^y  50 

War    fund,    72  51 

Special  Fund — 

Washington  Monument, 239  53 

$21,724  77 
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The  following  shows  the  transactions  for  the  above  period  under 
the  several  funds  and  their  present  status: 

Current  Fund. 
Balance  February  10,  1900,  as  follows: 

Metropolitan    Bank,    $2,666  64 

Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Company,   14.372  76 

. $17,039  40 

Receipts  February  10  to  September  30,  1900,   32,071  41 

Transferred    from    permanent    fund    (transferred    to    that 
fund  erroneously  last  year),  10  00 


$49,120  81 

From  which  deduct: 
Disbursement,  February  loth  to  September  30th,  $21,724  77 

Amount  transferred  to  permanent  fund,  being 
receipts  from  the  following  sources: 

Charters,     $90  00 

Life    membership,    ,.  •  .       1,087  5o 

Insignia,     547  00 

Interest,   per  investment,    975  14 

Calendars,    i  00 

The  Woman's  singing  book,    3  00 

Miss    Gary's   book,    80 

Record  shields,    7  00 

Profit  on  rosettes,   37  50 

Spoons,     14  30 

Continental    Hall    ,  •  . . ioiD46  68 

12,809  82 


Purchase  of  U.  S.  bonds  for  current  fund, 8,300  00 

42,854  50 


Balance,   September  30,   1900,    $6,266  22 

Thus  distributed: 

Metropolitan    Bank,    $5i  05 

Washington  Loan   and  Trust   Company, 6,215  17 


6.266  22 


Permanent  Fund. 


Balance  to  credit  of  this  fund  February  10,  1900,    $5,376  07 
Amount  added  from  February   10  to   September 

30,  1900,  by  transfer  from  current  fund, 12,809  82 

^$18,185  89 

From  which  deduct: 
Excess  transferred  to  the  fund  by  error  last  year, 

now  credited  back  to  current  fund,    $10  00 

Purchase  of  bonds  for  permanent  investment,..-     14.560  00 

14-570  00 


Balance  in  bank  September  30,  1900.  $3,615  89 
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Current  Investment. 

Outstanding  investments,  February  lo,  1900  (two 
U.  S.  bonds,  $2,000),  cost  price,   2,232  50 

Amount  invested,  February  10  to  September  30, 

1900  (eight  U.  S-  bonds,  $8,000),  cost  price,...      8,320  50 


10,552  SO 

Permanent  Inveistment. 

Outstanding  investment,  February  10,  1900,  U.  S. 

bonds,   cost, $49,918  89 

Amount  invested,  February  10  to  September  30, 

1900  (fourteen  U.  S.  bonds,  $14,000),  cost, 14,560  00 

64,478  00 

As  before  indicated,  my  examinations  of  the  books  of  the  treas- 
urer general  have  been  made  monthly  and  cover  every  detail  of 
the  vi^ork.  I  am  pleased  to  report,  as  before,  that  I  have  found  all 
entries  correctly  made  in  the  cash  book,  and  the  same  properly 
posted  in  the  ledger,  and  in  proving  the  accounts,  the  balances,  as 
stated  by  the  treasurer  general,  are  found  to  be  correct. 

It  is  observed  that  the  amount  of  money  received  by  the  treasurer 
general  just  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  annual  congress,  and 
during  the  v^eek  of  its  session,  is  many  times  greater  than  for  any 
similar  period  during  the  year.  This  means,  of  course,  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  entries  in  the  books,  and  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  this  work 
carefully  done;  and  to  insure  its  being  done  with  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  correctness,  the  trained  clerks  of  this  office  should  not  be 
taken  from  their  regular  duties  during  the  congress,  or  this  period 
of  heavy  increase. 

The  fixtures  put  into  this  office  during  the  present  year  add  very 
greatly  to  the  possibilities  of  conducting  business  in  accordance 
with  counting  house  methods. 

The   examination   of  the   books    of   the   business   manager   of   the 
magazine  show  receipts  and  expenditures  agreeing  with  the  entries 
on  this  account  in  the  bocks  of  the  treasurer  general. 
Respectfully    yours, 

(Signed)  E.  T.  BushnejIvI,, 

Auditor. 

The  chair  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  auditor 
contained  a  recommendation,  and  asked  the  board  to  consider  the 
same. 

After  some  discussion,  Mrs.  Henry  moved  that  the  report  be 
accepted  without  the  recommendation.     Carried. 

Mrs.  Howard  moved,  "That  the  treasurer  general  select  the  clerks 
to  be  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  treasurer  general's  books  during 
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the  congress;  provided  it  be  found  necessary  to  remove  these 
books  from  the  treasurer  general's  office  to  the  building  where  the 
tenth  continental  congress  shall  be  held."     Carried. 

Mrs.  Jewett,  vice-president  general,  from  Minnesota,  asked  per- 
mission to  suggest  that  in  making  preparations  for  the  next  con- 
tinental congress  the  board  give  special  attention  to  the  matter  of 
the  roll-call  in  order  to  avoid  delay  and  complications.  Mrs.  Jewett 
cited  as  an  instance  of  an  admirable  method  of  roll-call,  that  adopted 
by  the 'Federation  of  Clubs  at  Milwaukee,  and  recommended  that 
Mrs.  Fairbanks,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Federation  of  Clubs, 
be  conferred  with  on  this  subject. 

Miss  McBlair  moved,  "That  a  special  letter  be  sent  as  soon  as 
possible  to  each  member  of  the  board  not  present  to-day,  urging 
her  attendance  at  the  approaching  November  meeting,  as  a  token 
of  welcome  to  our  president  general,  and  also  to  further  the  im- 
portant business  which  will  be  before  us."     Carried. 

Mrs.  Darwin  made  some  very  interesting  statements  to  the  board 
in  regard  to  the  Smithsonian  report,  with  which  she  had  been 
occupied  during  the  summer.  Touching  certain  items  of  cost,  Mrs. 
Darwin  said  that  the  one  hundred  copies  of  the  first  report,  which 
the  board  had  authorized  her  to  order  for  the  society,  and  which  it 
was  impossible  to  procure  last  year,  had  been  obtained  this  year, 
and  she  had  ordered  them  on  her  own  responsibility.  Also  certain 
plates  were  found  necessary,  and  these  had  been  made  for  the  re- 
port, three  of  which  had  been  prepared  by  Miss  Ruth  Darwin.  Mrs. 
Darwin  asked  that  the  board  authorize  these  necessary  expenditures. 

The  chair  said:  "I  think  the  members  of  the  board  and  our 
society  generally  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mrs.  Darwin  for 
her  labor  of  love  in  compiling  this  report,  and  I  wish  that  we  could 
do  something  more  than  simply  thank  her."  The  board  will  now  act 
upon  the  matter  presented  by  Mrs.  Darwin  in  regard  to  certain  items 
of  cost  for  the  Smithsonial  report. 

Mrs.  Howard  moved,  "That  the  treasurer  general  be  and  hereby 
is  instructed  to  pay  all  expenses  in  connection  with  the  compilation 
of  the  Smithsonian  report."     Carried. 

Mrs.  Smoot  moved,  "That  the  board  hereby  expresses  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  untiring  efforts  made  by  Mrs.  Darwin  during  the 
summer  months  in  perfecting  the   Smithsonian  report."     Carried. 

Mrs.  Crosman  moved,  "That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Miss 
Ruth  Darwin  for  preparing  three  special  plates  in  India  ink  for  use 
in  the  second  Smithsonian  report."     Carried. 

Mrs.  Seymour  moved,  "That  the  sum  of  $5.00  be  paid  to  Miss 
Ruth  Darwin  for  her  contribution  in  work  as  an  artist,  to  the 
preparation  of  the  Smithsonian  report."     Carried. 

Mrs.  Sternberg  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  seal  of 
the  national  society  and  offered  the   following:     "I   move   that   the 
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recording  secretary  general  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  for  copyrighting  the  seal  of  the  National  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  that  the  treas- 
urer general  be  and  hereby  is  instructed  to  pay  any  expenses  neces- 
sary thereto."     Carried. 

The  report  of  the  business  manager  of  the  magazine  was  read,  as 
follows: 

American  Monthi^y  Magazine,  per  board  of  management, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  account  with  Lilian 
Lockwood.   business   manager. 

Receipts. 

April  I  to  September  so,  igoo. 

To  subscriptions,  as  per  vouchers  and  cash  register, $871  95 

Sale  of  extra   copies,    58  50 

Advertisements,     19  00 

Amount  delivered  to  treasurer  general,   $949  45 

Bills  Presented  to  Treasurer  General  for  Payment. 

Printer's  bill,  April  number,    $1,093  60 

Printer's  bill,  May  number,   267  08 

Printer's  bill,  June  number,   396  76 

Printer's  bill,  July  number,    267  13 

Printer's  bill,  August  number,    238  87 

Printer's  bill,  September  number,   '.         235  13 

■ $2,498  57 

Salary,   editor,   Mrs.   Lockwood,   three  months,    249  99 

Salary,  editor,  Mrs.  Avery,  three  months,   249  99 

Salary,  business  manager,   six  months,    300  00 

Postage,    Mrs.    Avery, 1000 

Stationery,  editorial  and  business  departments,    13  13 

Half-tone   plates,    117  70 

1,000    receipts    and    "expiration"    postals,     furnished    and 

printed,    12  50 

Office  expenditures  as  per  itemized  account,  rendered  and 

attached,    45  24 


Ofeice  Expenditures. 

April  I  to  September  30,  igoo. 

April — 
Mailing  extra  copies  second-class  matter,  as  per 

voucher,    $1  51 

Postage,    3  00 

Postal  cards,    25 


$3-397  12 
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Expressage,  proceedings  to  Harrisburg,   70 

Kxpressage,  stationery  to   Mrs.   Avery,    75 


May- 
Mailing   extra   copies,    second-class   matter,   etc..  $2  03 

Postage,    3  00 

Postal  cards,    75 

Freight  and  cartage,  April  numbers,    2)  ^1 

Expressage,     i  20 

Refunded,    Grumiaux's    Subscription    Agency,    •  •  80 

Refunded  to   Editor,  postage  and  expressage,  •  •  i  00 


June- 
Mailing   extra   copies,   second-class   matter,   etc.,  $2  97 

Postage,    2  00 

Freight   and   cartage,    May   numbers,    2  16 

Freight   and   cartage,   June   numbers,    •  •  •  2  46 

Expressage,     i  80 

Telegram,     26 

Special    delivery,    10 

Long    distance    message.    Magazine    Committee,  i  50 


July-     . 

Mailing   extra  copies,    second-class   matter,    etc.,  $    69 

Postage,    I  00 

Freight  and  cartage,  July  numbers,    i  70 

Expressage,   70 

'Services,  janitor,  three  days'  extra  work,  moving 

books,     I  50 

1  gross   of  pens,    75 

2  Falcon  files,    i  00 


August — 

Mailing  extra   copies,    second-class   matter,    etc.,  $    66 

Postage,     I  00 

Freight  and  cartage,  August  numbers,   •  • i  33 

Expressage, 35 


September — 

Mailing  extra   copies,    second-class   matter,    etc.,  $1  25 

Postal  cards,    i  go 

Freight    and   cartage,    September   numbers,    •  .  •  •  i   10 

Expressage,    30 


$6  21 


$11  45 


$13  25 


$7  34 


$3  34 


$3  65 
$45  24 
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•  At  the  request  of  the  Magazine  Committee,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Van 
Roden,  with  Caldwell  &  Co.,  specifying  the  changes  in  the  design 
for  the  magazine  cover,  as  suggested  by  the  board  and  the  Com- 
mittee. 

I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Van  Roden  several  days  ago  saying 
the  proposed  changes  had  been  made  and  the  design  returned  to 
Mrs.  Akers,  the  recording  secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Lilian  Lockwood, 

Report  accepted. 

Previous  to  adjournment.  Miss  Forsyth  moved,  "That  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  meet  our  president  general  on  her 
landing  in  New  York,  and  to  present  to  her  there  our  heartfelt  wel- 
come; also  that  the  vice-president  general  presiding  to-day  be  chair- 
man of  such  committee." 

Carried. 

At  two  o'clock  p.  m.  it  was  moved  and  carried  to  adjourn. 


McClure'St  Pearson^s  and  Cosmopolitan,  all  three  one  full  year,  $2*25 


Clure's,  Cosmopolitan  and  Success, $2. 25 
Clare's,    Pearson's    and    Woman's 

iome  Comjiauion,     . 2.25 

Clure's,  Pearson's  and  Munsey's,  .  2.50 
Clure's, Cosmopolitan  and  Munsey's,  2.50 
Clure's,  Iveslie's  Monthly  and  Mun- 

ey's, .    2.65 

Clure's,  Cosmopolitan  and   Leslie's 


McClure's  and  The  New  Lippincott 
McClure's  and  The  Critic,    .... 
McClure's  and  The  Bookman.     .    . 
McClure's  and  Great  Round  World, 
McClure's  and  I^eslie's  Weekly,     . 
McClure's  and  Century,    .... 
McClure's  and  Scribner's, 
Any  Two  One  Dollar  Magazines,  . 
Any  Three  One  Dollar  Magazines, 


I2.65 
2  65 
2.65 
2.65 
4-05 
4-50 
3-65 
1.80 
2.65 


Monthly, 2.50 

Clure's  and  The  Black  Cat,    ....    1.25 

)uth's  Companion  (new  sub*)  includingf  all  extra  numbers  and  calendar 
for  t90t,  and  any  $J»00  Magfazine  published, $2«25 

slie's  Monthly,  Review  of  Reviews  (new  sub.)  Success  and  Cosmopolitan,     ....  3.00 

lie's  Monthly,  Review  of  Reviews  (new  sub.)  Success  and  Pearson's, 3.00 

lie's  Monthly,  Review  of  Reviews  (new  sub.)  Success  and  McClure's, 3.50 

slie's  Monthly,  Review  of  Reviews  (new  sub.)  Success  and  Munsey's, 3  55 

slie's  Monthly,  Review  of  Reviews  (new  sub.)  Success  and  I^ippincott's, 4.45 

slie's  Monthly,  Review  of  Reviews  (new  sub.)  Success  and  Scribner's, 5-50 

slie's  Monthly,  Review  of  Reviews  (new  sub.)  Success  and  Harper's, 6.00 

slie's  Monthly,  Review  of  Reviews  (new  sub.)  Success  and  North  Amer.  Review,  .  6.75 

slie's  Monthly,  Review  of  Reviews  (new  sub.)  Success  and  Judge, 6.75 

lie's  Monthly,  Review  of  Reviews  (new  sub.)  Success  and  The  Outlook, 5.55 

slie's  Monthly,  Review  of  Reviews  (new  sub.)  Success  and  New  England  Magazine,  5.25 

slie's  Monthly,  Review  of  Reviews  (new  sub.)  Success  and  I^iterary  Digest,      .    .    .  5.25 

The  Black  Cat  may  be  added  to  any  combination  offer  for  an  additional  35  cent^. 

The  American  Monthly  Magazine,  Munsey's,  Delineator,  Pearson's  or  any  other  one 
liar  magazine  may  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  McClure's  in  any  of  the  above  combinations, 
new  subscription  for  Current  I^iterature  may  be  substituted  for  the  Review  of  Reviews 
any  of  the  above  combinations. 

Subscriptions  may  be  either  new  or  re- 
newal, except  for  Review  of  Reviews  and 
Youth's  Companion,  which  must  be  new. 


\.ll  periodicals  are  mailed,  one  full  year, 
ect  to  subscribers  from  the  publishers,  and 
ly  be  sent  to  one  or  to  separate  addresses. 


SEND  FOR  MY  64-PAGE  CATALOGUE. 


DWEST  PRICES. 


BEST  SERVICE 


/References  :  Phoenix  National  Bank,  Ivexington,,Ky.,  and  all  leading  publishers. 
All  orders  must  be  addressed  to 

IX^lss  «r.  nVX.  ZXstrxsoia, 

Magazine  Agfency,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Miss  J.  M.  Hanson  is  a  member  of  the  Lexington  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  any  orders 
it  to  her  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

(Signed)  Liuan  Lockwood, 

Business  Manager  American  Mo7ithly^ 


DIRECTORY. 


VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 
Alexandria,  Virginia 

Receives  and  Systematically  Files  all  An- 
cestral Data,  Free,  for  Permanent  Re- 
cord and  Ready  Access. 

Contracts  made  for  Preparing  Genealo- 
gies and  Tracing  Ancestry.  Virginia 
our  Exclusive  Field. 

Enclose  Stamp  for  Reply. 

Correspondence  Solicited . 

Miss  Katharine  A.  Prichard, 

WATERBURY,  CONN., 


References    Sent  on  Application. 


PEDIGREE   BLANKS 

Concise,  simple,  can  be  extended  indefi- 
•nitely.  Prepared  by  William  Jones  Rhees, 
Registrar  District  of  Columbia  {Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Single  copy,  ten  cents; 
'four  copies,  25  rents. 

H,  K,  AVERILL 

Room  9, 1421  F  St.  N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Heraldic,  Genealogical  and  Mili- 
tary research.  Applications  drawn 
for  all  Patriotic  Societies.  Special 
attention  to  Colonial,  Revolution 
and  1812  Wars.  Heraldic  drawing, 
;plain  and  colored. 


American  Genealogical 
^Historical  Association 

BOX  345.  STATION  G, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Three  thousand  bonks  in  its  own 
library.  Access  to  National  Library  of 
Congress,  the  largest  on  the  Continent, 
and  an  immense  store  house  of  histor- 
ical and  ancestral  records  of  anteal  gen- 
erations in  this  country,  an  advantage 
genealogists  elsewhere  do  not  possess, 
the  value  of  which  we  make  mutual 
with  you.  We  prepare  jienealogies, 
trace  ancestry,  investigate  arms,  paint 
in  h  raldio  colors,  reydily  and  econo- 
mically search  wills,  deeds,  marriage 
and  parish  records  in  all  States.  We 
espf^cially  know  whereabouts  of  exist- 
ing rec  ids.  We  have  one  of  the  larg- 
est Genealogical  Indexes  In  America. 

If  you  have  not  traced  your  ancestiy, 
you've  yet  a  iacinatnig  and  laudable 
interestin  store.  Additional  references 
f>)rthose  wno  have  much  data.  Biogra- 
phies written.  Service  in  all  wars  la- 
ves rigaied . 

Colo  dial  Wars  French  &  Ind.  War. 

Revo.  War,  177o-83.  Brif.  War,  1812-14. 
Indian  War,  1836.  Patriot  vVar,  1838. 
Mexican  War,  1845.      Civil  War,  1861. 

Military  records  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  wars  anteal  thereto  In 
possession  of  the  government  were 
destroyedat  theburningof  the  Capital, 
(Washington.  D.  C.,)  by  the  British  In 
1814.  There  yre  many  original  fragmen- 
tary records  of  these  wars  existing  in 
private  possession  for  which  we  con- 
stantly bid.  We  have  exclusive  access 
to  the  large  private  collection  of  old 
wa''  records,  untarthed  in  1897,  which 
sold  for  a  large  sum.  If  you  have  fal'ed 
to  find  or  identify  your  ancestor,  your 
main  chance  may  be— is  likely— with  us. 

(1)  Concise,  simple,  can  be  extended 
indefinitely.  This  for  direct  line  only, 
10c;  three  ^'.^c.  (:i)  Very  elaborate  blank 
especially  ruled,  largest  put)lished.  So 
arranged  to  suit  anv  condition.  For 
dire  ;t  line  and  all  collaterals  for  8  gen- 
erations, 1071  separate  lines  for  names. 
Considered  only  practical  blank  for  di- 
rect and  collaterals  published.  Un- 
equaled  in  simplicity  of  design  and 
unlimited  in  adaptation.  Entirely  new. 
PRICE  50  CENTS.  Free  correspond- 
ence invited.    Enclose  stamp  for  reply 


Having  access  to  the  Special 
Genealogical     Index    at     the 

Newberry  Library,  my  facili- 
ties   for    thorough    research 

are  better  than  at  any  other 
library  in  the  U.  S.  Special 
attention  to  Pedigrees  for  C. 
D.  of  A.  and  Mayflower  So- 
cieties.    Highest  references. 

EDWARD  A.  CLAYPOOL.,«eiiealoglst, 
a.'59  Dearborn  Ave.,       Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Mr.  William  Abbatt,  281  4th  Ave., 
N.  Y.,has  in  preparation  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Mrs.  K.  F.  Ellet's  JVomen  oj^ 
the  American  Revolution.  He  would 
be  glad  to  receive  from  any  descend- 
ants of  such,  authentic  particulars  of 
their  "foremothers'  "  services,  (if  not 
already  in  print)  for  insertion  in  the 
book. 


DIRECTORY— Continued 


Harrisburg  Pdbwshing  Co., 
harrisburg,  pa. 

Printers  of  the  American  Monthly 

Magazine,  and 

General  Book  and  Job  Printers 

and  Binders. 

GENEALOGIES  TRACED 

Careful  search  for  Ancestral  Records. 

Arms  investigated  and  painted . 
Special  facilities. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
MRS.  AMOS  REED  BUCK. 
MISS  ADA  P.  BUCK, 

636       MARYLAND      AVE.,       N.      E.,      WASHINGTON, 
D.     C. 


GK^NEALOaiSX. 


Colonial  and  Revolutionary  lines 
a  specialty. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
Miss  Minnie  F.  Micki,ky, 

Winthrop  Heights  P.  O., 

Washington,  D.  C . 
Lineage  Chart,  25  Cents. 


LOUIS 

H. 

CORNISH, 

Publisher. 


Monthly 


^i.oo  per  year 


-DE  VOTED-  TO-  THE  ■  PBINCIPLES- 

tNCiDE.rrrj.ANi>-Mefi~OF  'TC 

•t    AND-COl.ONML-T/l^£J  .: 


'^  IOC.  per  copy 


Published  at 

18  and  20  Rose  Street, 


New  York  City. 


Official  Organ  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Order  of 
Patriots,-  and  Founders  Society  Am.  Wars,  Old  Guard,  and 
other  Societies. 


A  Trip  to  Paris  in  igoo  for  the  Patriotic  Societies,  unaer  the 
auspices  of  the  Spirit  of  ^76,  is  under  way. 

VAN  HORN  &  SON 


THEATRICAL  COSTUMKRS 


121  N.  Ninth  Street, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"We  received  an  order  from  the  Quartermaster's  Department  U.  S.  A. 
to  reproduce  all  the  Continental  uniforms  used  by  the  Continental  Army 
and  the  uniforms  used  by  the  army  of  1812. 

This  we  did,  making  uniforms  for  all  branches  of  Colonial  Militia,  In- 
fantry, Artillery,  and  Cavalry  including  all  the  officers. 

Three  sets  were  made  and  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  at 
the  Paris  Fair,  and  the  remaining  set  was  put  in  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  D.  C." 

We  make  up  costumes  from  our  own  designs  or  those  of  first  class- 
artists. 

Colonial  costumes:    Civilian  or  Military,  on  rental  or  sale. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Genealogies,  Armorial  Bearings, 
Book  Plates,  &c. 

Researches  made  and  as  a  specialty  as  to 
Ancestry  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Coats 
of  Arms,  Armorial  Book  Plates. 

R.  WILBERFORCE 

IOI2  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Edinburgh  University 

Attorney-at-Law,  London,  Kngland 

Me  mber  of  Historical  vSociety  of  Pennsylvania 

Member  of  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  ''DAUGHTER" 


^^THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION'^ 


By  Mrs.  Elizabkth  F.  EivLET 

(A  grand-daughter  of  Brig.  Gen'l  William  Maxwell,  of  '76) 


ii( 


i^ 


This  book  is  the  only  permanent  memorial  of  the  women  of  that  epoch — 
their  patriotism,  sufferings,  endurance  and  influence.  It  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  and  is  rare  and  expensive.  It  contnins  biographical  sketches  of  nearly 
jwo  hundred  oi  the  "  foremothers,"  with  portraits  of  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent.  Its  value  is  attested  by  the  frequent  use  made  of  it  by  historians, 
and  it  would  possess  great  attractions  for  the  members  of  our  patriotic  socie- 
ties were  it  not  so  scarce  as  to  be  unknown  to  most  of  them. 

I  propose  to  re- publish  this  valuable  work,  the  thr*e  original  volumes  in 
two  (octavo  size)  gilt  top,  about  500  pages  each,  in  every  way  a  well-made  and 
handsome  edition,  with  the  original  illustrations  (and  some  additional).  The 
retail  price  will  be  $4  or  $5.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  in  advance  the  probable 
market,  I  will  furnish  to  a  limited  number  of  subscribers  the  set  at  the  nomi- 
nal price  of  $3.00  (provided  enough  are  so  received  to  warrant  publication). 

As  there  is  none  other  like  it,  this  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure 
a  work  of  unique  interest  and  historical  value  at  a  trifle  over  cost  (second-hand 
sets  of  the  original  edition  sell  as  high  as  $9.00  and  are  scarce  at  that). 

No  7noney  is  required  in  advance.  vSend  your  subscription  at  once  and 
you  will  be  notified  when  the  list  at  $3.00  is  closed.  The  money  will  then  be 
due  and  payable,  and  publication  will  be  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  {The 
book  cannot  be  had  at  $3.00  except  from  me.) 


Address 


WILLIAM  ABBATT,  Publisher 

2Z\  Fourth  Avenue,  N-  Y. 


Why  try  to  stick 
things  with  some- 
thing that  doesn't 
stick?  Buy  MAJOR'S 
CEMENT;  you  know 
it  sticks.  Nothing 
breaks  away  from  it. 
Stick  to  MAJOR'S 
CEMENT.  Buy  once, 
yoLi  will  buy  for- 
ever. There  is 
nothing  as  good; 
don't  believe  the 
substitutes 


MAJOR'S  RUBBER  and  MAJOR'S  LEATHER. 


Two  separate  cements— the  best.    Insist  on  having-  them. 

ESTABLISHED  1876. 

15  and  25  cents  per  bottle  at  all  druprpists. 

MAJOR    CEMENT    CO.,    NEW   YORK    CITY. 


EBBITT  HOUSE 


Army  and  Navy  Headquarters 

Also  Headquarters  for  the 

Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution 


H.  C.  BURCH,  Manager, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THOSE  who  value  the  outward  appearance  as  well  as  the  inward  wis- 
dom of  books  will  be  greatly  pleased  at  the  appropriate  manner  in 
which  Mr..  Annable  has  issued  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Paper 
madg  by  hand  in  America  has  been  used,  and  the  cover  is  a  French  hand 
made  paper — an  appropriate  combination  for  this  document.  The  type 
used  is  the  Caslon  Old  Style  (designed  in  1722)  so  popular  with  lovers  of 
fine  printing.  A  limited  edition  only  has  been  issued  in  this  style.  Price 
thirty  cents  (postpaid).  A  special  price  will  be  made  to  societies  in 
quantities.  IRVING  K.  ANNABLE,  40  Summer  St„  Boston,  Mass, 


Recurs  ©ite 


The  best  time  to  secure  a 
new  subscription  for  the 

AMERICAN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

is  NOW 
Send  in  the  name  at  once 
$1.00  a  year 


Miss  Lilian  Lockwood 

Business  Manager 

902  F.  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  WILL  TRACE 


Your  New  England  Ancestry 

Readily  and  Economically  by  ottr  Improved  Methods* 


AN  EXPERIENCE  of  eight  years  of  continuous  research  not  only  has 
enabled  us  to  gather  together  a  vast  amount  of  original  matter, — 
-copy  for  reference  many  manuscript  records,  prove  numerous  un- 
settled problems,  discover  hidden  documents  of  great  value,  but 
also  gain  information  of  the  locality  of  the  existing  records  most 
helpful  to  genealogists.  Researches  made  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

HAVING  in  this  time  aided  many  American  families  trace  and  prove 
their  ancestry,  WE  WOUIvD  ALSO  BE  OF  SERVICE  TO  YOU  in 
your  quest  and  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

SPECIAL  aid  given  also  to  compilers  of  genealogies. 

WRITE  for  particulars,  circulars,  references,  lists  of  records  on  file, 
Patrons'  Blanks  or  find  one  in  every  copy  of  our  Photo-Ancestral 
Record,  terms,  &c. 

Rare  Town  Histories  and  Genealcgies  for  sale,  write  for  what  you  want. 

Coats  of  Arms  emblazoned  correctly  and  at  moderate  rates. 

OUR  PUBLICATIONS,  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Bailey,  B.  D.,  Editor. 
"Early  Connecticut  Marriages,"  1690 to  1800,  Book  I.   Price  $1,  postpaid. 
"Plymouth  County  (Mass.)  Marriages,"  1692  to  1788.  Price  $2,  postpaid. 
"Worcester  County  (Mass.)  Marriages,"  1736  to  1783.  Price  $2,  postpaid. 

Bailey's  Photo  -  Ancestral  Record, 
Third  edition.  Increasingly  popular  for 
recording  the  various  lines  of  family  an- 
cestry with  existing  photographs,  refer- 
ences, coats  of  arms,  wills,  deeds,;  &c. 
Unlimited  in  extent  and  adaptd^ion. 
Highly  spoken  of  everywhere  and  most 
recent. 

THE  BOOK  TO  HAND  DOWN.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Send  for  Washington  pedigree  with 
photographs  showing  method.  Price: 
Leather  [in  metal  box)  $5.  Embossed 
cloth  I3.  Trial  edition  (flexible  cover) 
$2.  Postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Address 


Showing  one  page  of  Bailey's  An- 
cestral Album  filled. 


P.  0. 


Bureau  of  American  Ancestry 

(Frederic  W.  Bailey,  Mgr.) 
Box  587  New  Haven, 


Conn. 


Bailey's  Phoio  Ancestral  Record — ''The  Record  of  My  Ancestry''— mB.y 
be  found  on  sale  at  the  following  first  class  book  stores  : 
E.  p.  Dutton  &  Co.,  31  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  27  W.  23d  Street,  New  York. 
Brentano,  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Brentano,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  215  Waba.sh  «»^venue,  Chicago,  111. 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Weldin  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
A.  M.  Robertson,  126  Post  St., San  Francisco,  Cal. 
J.  V.  Sheehan  &  Co.,  i:>etroit,  Mich.  The  Rob't  Clarke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

St.  Paul  Book  and  Stationery  Co.,  .St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Taylor,  Austin  &  Co.,  P'.uclid  Av;  nue,  Cleveland,  O. 
,  John  I'.  Morton  Co.,  LouLsville,  Ky. 

Damrell  &  Upham,  Boston,  Mass.  Peter  Paul  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

G.  H.  Clapp,  Albanv.  N.  Y. 


The  Green  Book 


is  recognized  by  a  number  of  buyers 
— increasingly  large  each  year — as 
offering  the  most  satisfactory  and 
most  economical  means  of  selecting 
gifts  for  the  Christmas  season  and 
for  birthdays,  weddings,  and  other 
occasions  throughout  the  year. 

It  shows  watches,  diamonds,  jew- 
elry, personal  belongings,  table  fur- 
nishings in  gold,  sterling-  silver, 
ebony,  brass,  and  leather — not  a  mis- 
cellaneous conglomeration,  but  the 
best  of  each  kind,  carefully  selected, 
accurately  photographed,  artistically 
grouped. 

While  liberally  illustrating  ar- 
ticles of  higher  grade  than  usually 
shown  in  catalogues,  a  generous  variety  of  lower-priced  things  is 
included,  and  the  same  rigid  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  the 
scarf  pin  to  sell  at  25  cents  as  in  choosing  the  expensive  dia- 
mond brooch. 

The  book  stands  alone  in  illustrating  a  variety  of  articles  of 
early  colonial  and  patriotic  interest,  and  will  prove  of  interest 
even  to  those  who  have  no  immediate  need  to  make  a  selection 
from  its  columns. 

It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


ThK  MaYFI^OWER  CANDr^KSTlCK 
Copy  of  a  candlestick  brought  over  in  the 
Mayflower.      In    cast    brass,    5^    inches 
high,  $3.00  a  pair,  $1  50  each. 


Tii^NEVlUS 
COnPANY 


ill' 


Actual  Size— Design  Patented. 


The  Official  Emblem 


National  Society 

OF   THE 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

A  SPINNING  wheel  of  gold,  with  rim  of  dark  blue 
enamel,  upon  which  appears  the  name  of  the 
Society  in  gold  letters.  The  spokes  terminate  in  thir- 
teen stars  typifying  the  thirteen  original  states.  The 
distaff  combined  with  the  wheel  is  also  of  gold,  while  the 
flax  with  which  it  is  filled  is  of  platinum. 

Price  List. 

Badge  or  ICiublem,  plain, $S 

With  single  diamond  in  centre  of  wheel $36  to  $125 

With  thirteen  diamonds  replacing  gold  stars,  centre 

plain, $50  to  $350 

With  single  diamond  in  centre  and  thirteen  diamonds 

replacing  gold  stars .  $78  to  $450 

The  Official  Emblem,  Official  Stationery,  D.  A.  R. 
Spoon  and  Record  Shield  can  be  obtained  only  from 

J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co. 

Official  Jewelers  and  Stationers  to  the  Society 
902    CHESTNUT  STREET,    PHILADELPHIA 

Send  for  illustrated  D.  A.  R.  Booklet 
with  full  descriptions  and  prices. 


American  Monthly  Magazine, 


INDKX. 
Voi^uME  XVII.    July-Deci<:mhi<:r,  1900. 
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Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  Paris, 40 
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The  Prison  Ship  Martyrs, 117 
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A  Chaplain  of  the  American  Revolution, 
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